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PREFACE 

Apart  from  personal  memories  and  printed  records, 
the  chief  materials  for  this  account  of  Henry  Sidgwick  s 
life  are  the  following  : — A  short  autobiographical  frag- 
ment dictated  in  his  last  illness;  an  intermittent 
journal  kept  between  1884  and  1892,  and  sent  at 
intervals  to  John  Addington  Symonds  at  Davos ;  and 
a  large  number  of  other  private  letters,  placed  at  our 
disposal  by  various  relations  and  friends.  A  study 
of  these  papers  convinced  us  that  our  object  would 
be  best  attained  by  a  narrative  largely  consisting  of 
extracts  from  his  own  letters.  For  not  only  does  the 
chief  interest  of  a  life,  outwardly  so  uneventful  as 
his,  lie  in  the  thoughts,  the  aims,  the  character,  which 
are  best  described  or  exhibited  in  his  own  words ;  but 
also  his  letters  sufficiently  resemble  his  talk  to  bring 
his  personality  vividly  before  those  who  knew  him, 
and  doubtless  in  some  measure  also  before  readers 
who  never  saw  him. 

Accordingly,  we  have  chosen  from  his  letters  such 
passages,  whether  of  narrative,  discussion,  or  comment, 
as  seemed  to  us  to  be  characteristic  or  interesting,  or  to 
give  the  facts  required.  What  we  have  printed  are 
generally  extracts — seldom  complete  letters.  When- 
ever anjrthing  is  omitted  which  bears  on  the  immediate 
subject,  we  have  indicated  the  fact  by  dots.  Among 
the  omitted  passages  there  are,  of  course,  some  refer- 
ences to  private  matters  which  could  not  be  published, 
and  a  few  comments  which  might  mislead  or  annoy ; 
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but,  speaking  generally,  the  omissions  have  been 
prompted  merely  by  desire  for  brevity  and  intereBt. 

We  wish  here  to  tender  our  thanks  to  the  many 
friends  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  loan  of 
letters,  or  for  other  communicationB,  which  have 
made  oor  task  possible.  Among  those  from  whom 
such  help  has  been  received  are  the  following : — 
Rt  Hon.  A,  X  Balfour,  Lady  Frances  Balfour,  Mr,  R, 
Bowes,  Mr.  H.  F.  Brown^  Mn  Oscar  Browning,  Rt.  Hon. 
James  Bryce,  Lady  Victoria  Buxton,  Miss  Cannan, 
Major-General  Carey,  Mr.  Basil  Champneya,  Miss  B.  A* 
Clough,  Mr.  F.  W.  Corui.sh,  Mrs.  Creighton.  Mr,  J,  W, 
Cross,  Professor  A.  V,  Dicey,  Professor  Edgeworth, 
Hon.  W.  Everett,  Miss  H.  Gladstone,  Mrs.  A.  Grove, 
Baron  F.  von  Hiigel,  Dr.  H*  Jackson,  Miss  A.  Johnson, 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Keynes,  IMrs.  Latham,  Mrs.  Mc Anally, 
Professor  Maitland,  Professor  A,  Marshall,  Miss 
4lartiueau,  Professor  J,  B.  Mayor,  Mr.  J*  R  Mozley, 
Mrs.  F,  W.  H.  Myers,  Mrs,  A,  X  Patterson,  Mr. 
G.  A-  Plimpton,  Mr,  F.  Podmore,  Lady  Rayleigh,  Mrs, 
W.  C.  Sidgwick,  Mrs.  R.  Sidgwick,  Professor  Sorley, 
Professor  SiUIy;  Mr*  C.  H.  7  awney^  Lord  Tennyson, 
Father  Tyrrell,  Dr.  Venn,  Dr.  Waldstein,  Mr,  aud 
Mrs.  Wilfrid  Ward,  Lady  Welby,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Young, 
Sir  George  Young. 

In  particular  we  have  also  to  thank  Sir  George 
Trevclyan,  Dr.  and  Mra  Peile,  Mn  A.  C.  Benson,  and 
others  for  reading  the  proofs  in  slip  and  making 
useful  suggestions,  and  to  acknow^ledge  help  received 
in  this  and  other  ways  from  William  Carr  Sidgwick 
and  Maiy  Benson,  his  brother  and  sister.  Finally, 
we  wish  to  mention  with  especial  gratitude  the  in- 
valuable aid  and  sympathy  given  at  every  stage  of  our 
work  by  his  life-long  friend  Henry  Graham  Dakyns. 
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CHAPTER  I 

1838-1859 

Henby  Sidgwick  was  born  on  May  31,  1838,  at 
Skipton,  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  He  was 
the  third  son,  and  the  fourth  child,  of  the  Rev. 
William  Sidgwick,  whose  father  had  been  established 
since  1784  as  a  cotton-spinner  at  Skipton.  The  miU, 
worked  by  water-power,  lay  in  the  grounds  behind 
the  castle ;  and  Mr.  Sidgwick,  who  had  a  country 
house  some  miles  off,  called  Stone  Gappe,  occupied 
in  the  winter  the  gate-house  of  the  old  castle  as  his 
private  dwelling.  Little  is  known  about  his  origin 
save  that  he  came  from  Leeds  in  1784,  but  there  was 
a  persistent  tradition  in  the  family  that  they  had 
originally  migrated  from  Dent,  a  picturesque  dale  in 
the  far  north-west  of  the  county,  to  the  north  of 
Ingleborough,  opening  out  into  the  larger  valley  of 
the  Clough  at  Sedbergh.  At  Dent  there  have  been 
for  the  last  four  centuries  at  least,  as  the  parish 
registers  show,  ** sidesmen"  (or small  farmers  owning 
their  land)  of  the  name  of  Sidgwick  or  Sidgswick. 
The  only  one  of  the  clan  who  was  at  all  widely  known 
was  Adam  Sedgwick^  of  Cambridge,  who  held  the 
Professorship  of  Geology  for  fifty-five  years.  Many 
of  this  vigorous  stock  appear  in  later  years  to  have 
settled  in  other  places,  particularly  in  the  manufac- 
turing towns  of  the  West  Riding,  and  amongst  these 
was  William  Sidgwick,  the  cotton-spinner  of  Skipton. 
Four  of  his  five  sons  remained  in  or  near  Skipton, 

'  The  name  was  erroneously  altered  about  1745  to  Sedgwick. 
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engaged  in  th^  b^ness'fthe  other  {Henry  Sidgwick's 
father),  <l^stiBejfi:fDr'the  Church,  was  sent  to  Trinity 
Coileg^';-,  Cambridge,  where  his  name  appears  as  the 
:lasf6Vf'^^^  Wranglers  in  1829.^ 
*.\  :•*•  'After  his  ordination  William  Sidgwick  the  younger 
'  '  undertook  parochial  work,  first  at  Rampside  (near 
Broughton-in*Furness)  in  1833,  and  in  the  same 
year  w*as  married  to  Mary  Crofta,  the  eldest  daughter 
of  another  Yorkshire  family  from  the  East  Riding, 
She  with  her  three  brothers  and  two  sisters  had  been 
left  orphans  at  a  very  early  age,  and  the  whole 
charge  of  these  six  children  was  generously  under- 
taken by  a  bachelor  uncle,  the  Rev.  William  Carr, 
who  was  the  fourth  in  succession  of  the  same  family 
to  hold  the  lining  of  Bolton  Abbey.  In  this  beauti- 
ful seclusion,  with  the  heather-clad  moors  above,  and 
the  rock-bed  stream  of  the  Wharfe  flowing  through 
wooded  banks  not  a  stone's  throw  from  the  parsonage^ 
Henry  Sidg wick's  mother  passed  her  childhood.  Those 
who  knew  her  in  after  years  observed  that  while  she 
had  many  interests  and  much  force  both  of  mind 
and  character,  she  had  no  special  artistic  sensibility 
either  to  music  or  painting ;  but  in  regard  to 
scenery  she  showed  all  her  life  the  most  vivid  and 
discriminating  delight.  And  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  this  wiis  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  sensitive 

^  He  trAvelled  Abroftd  Ibrongh  Franc^e,  SwitserlADd,  ahA  lUly  the  ««itie 
jenr  with  one  of  Kit  bintlierat  nrnking  the  gTAnd  tour  in  the  old  fssliioii. 
A  folio  fouf'p&g«  leiler  (foldi;d  in  the  middle  of  the  fourtli  ]iage,  &»  usu&l  III 
the  pre** n veto p«  era.)  hm  iMseti  |>ri'Herved,  T^Titten  by  W.  SidKwidk  to  hi» 
ftiend  Perrouet  Thompson — a  docmuentof  h bout  3000  word v— ml od  littirally 
within  ftiid  If  ithout  by  dlftbor^te  de^ription^  of  ^tcenery.  A&othcr  delail  of 
this  tour  IB  knownt  whioli  we  nuy  be  i^xeu^ed  for  quoting.  On  thu  d&y 
nit^f  the  l©tt«r  from  Turin  w»*  posted,  the  following  letter  wt&  writteu  from 
Loudon  to  ft  firm  of  wbi^sh  oue  of  the  Sidgwicks  was  }iftrtu«f ; — 


our*. 


UwPfomit  tforiL,  Otvvist  OAiitmr,  «tM  Oer«ft^  list. 

'itE*  elt«qwn  fCir  £tf«  will' 


yOD*— i  Hiu,  *U^  >iii^ir  aiwdiebi  «£n'iiULt, 


rh*  liberty  of  rorwardlnii 


>h1  to  mjr 

lie  <?f]«t  to 


Mr.  Sid^lek  bid  o!o«rly  p«M«d  tlirough  PwU  on  bit  way  out,  And  hmd 
ritieFed  Hia  impeeuuiouti  College  A^UAintMioe  with  mouey  aod  m  gpoat- 
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years  of  early  girlhood  were  passed  amid  the  beauties 
of  Wharfedale. 

In  the  winter  of  1834  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidgwick,  with 
their  eldest  son,^  born  at  Rampside,  moved  to  another 
cure  at  Barnborough,  near  Doncaster,  and  two  years 
later  to  Skipton,  Mr.  Sidgwick  haviog  been  appointed 
to  the  headmastership  of  the  grammar  school,  which 
was  then  in  the  old  building,  a  picturesquely  situated 
house  at  the  end  of  the  town,  close  to  the  foot  of 
Rumblesmoor.  The  eldest  daughter  ^  was  bom  at 
Barnborough  in  1835;  and  four  more  children  followed 
in  the  five  years  between  the  move  to  Skipton  in 
1836  and  their  father's  death  in  1841.  In  August 
of  the  previous  year  the  second  boy^  had  died,  and 
the  eldest  daughter  was  already  failing.  The  mother 
tried  first  Barmouth,  and  afterwards  Tenby,  in  vain ; 
the  child  died  at  Tenby,  and  in  June  1844  the  family 
at  last  found  a  settled  home  in  Redland,  on  the  out- 
skirts of  Bristol,  close  to  Durdham  Down. 

Henry  Sidgwick  was  only  six  years  old  when  these 
wanderings  were  over ;  and  there  is  naturally  little  to 
record,  even  if  there  were  anybody  alive  who  could 
remember  it,  or  if  it  were  worth  telling.**  His  elder 
brother  (who  was  about  nine)  remembers  two  things 
only :  that  at  Tenby  Henry  learnt  to  play  chess 
sufficiently  to  defeat  certain  ladies  who  had  made 
acquaintance  with  his  mother ;  but  whether  this  is  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  child's  skill  or  the  ladies'  good 
nature  there  is  nothing  to  show.  Anyhow,  the  chess 
so  excited  the  little  boy  of  five  that  by  the  doctor's 
orders  it  was  discontinued.  At  the  same  time,  and 
perhaps   owing    to    the   same    excitement,    he   first 

^  William  Carr  Sidgwick,  named  after  the  uncle. 

-  Henrietta  Rose,  d.  September  25,  1841. 

'  Edward  Plunket,  d.  August  17,  1840.  The  other  three  were  Henry, 
Arthur,  and  Mary  (afterwards  Mrs.  Benson). 

*  In  a  letter  written  in  1869  to  a  child  of  eight,  then  at  Tenby,  he  says  : — 
"The  first  thing  that  I  remember  in  my  whole  life  is  picking  up  an  immense 
piece  of  chalk  on  the  south  sands.  I  wonder  whether  there  is  any  to  be 
found  there  now." 
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developed  the  tendency  to  stammer,  which  he  never 
wholly  lost  The  other  anecdote  is  m  fallows : — 
The  two  boys  had  picked  up  Bonnycastle  s  Astronomy, 
illustrated  with  plans,  and  amused  themselves  mth 
drawing  on  the  Tenby  sands  figures  of  the  planetary 
orbits,  A  kind-hearted  gentleman  (described  as  the 
brother  of  a  Colonial  Bishop)  came  up  to  them  to  see 
what  they  were  doing,  and  being  told,  expressed  his 
admiration  of  their  work.  The  little  astronomers 
immediately  proceeded  to  examine  him,  and  asked 
him  to  point  out  which  was  Uranus.  The  unfortunate 
gentleman  pointed  to  Venus,  and  when  he  had  retired 
abashed,  they  both  solemn ly  shook  their  heads  over 
the  "deplorable  ignorance  of  grown-up  people/* 

After  the  move  to  Redland  the  boy  lived  at  home 
for  four  years  under  a  governess  (Miss  Green),  with 
Latin  lessons  from  his  mother,  and  then  for  two  years 
more  he  went  to  a  day  school  in  Bristol  known 
as  the  Bishop's  College,  now  long  extinct  The 
younger  brother  and  sister  remember  chiefly  the 
earlier  years,  when  Henry  was  the  inventive  genius 
of  the  nursery.  Nearly  all  the  games  which  the 
three  children  most  relished  were  either  devised  by 
him,  or  greatly  improved  by  his  additions,  and 
amongst  them  was  a  special  language  whereby  the 
children  believed  they  might  safely  discuss  their 
secrets  in  the  presence  of  the  cold  world  of  elders* 
The  tedium  of  Sunday,  when  games  (unless  con- 
structively religious)  were  forbidden,  was  beguiled, 
under  his  direction,  not  only  by  an  extended  secular 
use  of  the  animals  of  Noah's  ark,  but  for  a  while 
by  the  preaching  of  actual  sermons  written  with  all 
seriousness,  on  which  the  children  bestowed  remark- 
able paina 

In  1850  he  was  thought  old  enough  to  leave  home 
and  join  his  elder  brother  at  a  school  in  Blackheath, 
under  the  charge  of  the  Rev,  H.  Dale,  known  in  those 
days  as  a  scholarly  translator  of  Thucydides,     Mr 
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Dale  had  for  some  years  been  headmaster  of  the 
Bishop's  College  at  Bristol,  and  was  personally  known 
to  Mrs.  Sidgwick.  At  Blackheath  the  two  boys  only 
stayed  till  the  end  of  1851,  as  Mr.  Dale  in  December 
of  that  year  accepted  a  living,  and  the  school  ceased 
to  exist.  About  Sidgwick's  first  brief  experience  of 
a  boarding  school  there  is  little  to  tell.  Between  the 
brothers  there  was  four  years'  difierence  in  age,  and 
neither  in  school  nor  in  games  would  they  be  much 
thrown  together.  The  elder  brother  chiefly  remembers 
three  things — the  gaiety  and  vivacity  of  his  disposi- 
tion, which  made  him  a  general  favourite  ;  the  unusual 
cleverness  which  he  showed  from  the  first  in  his 
studies ;  and  one  alarming  accident  of  which  he  was 
the  victim.  Blackheath  in  the  fifties  was  the  only 
place  in  England  where  golf  was  played,  and  the 
schoolboys  naturally  took  the  keenest  interest  in  the 
game.  One  day  Henry  was  watching  one  of  the 
seniors  preparing  to  drive,  and  was  stooping  down 
just  too  near  the  player,  when  the  swing  of  the  club 
caught  him  full  in  the  face.  The  blow  narrowly 
missed  his  left  eye,  and  it  might  easily  have  killed 
him.  Fortunately  he  escaped  with  a  severe  cut, 
which  laid  him  up  for  some  time,  and  left  a  scar  that 
was  visible  to  the  end  of  his  life.  The  only  other 
record  of  this  time  is  a  letter  to  his  mother  (May  5, 
1850),  the  solitary  one  that  has  been  preserved  until 
we  reach  his  undergraduate  days. 

My  dear  Mamma — I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for 
yoTU*  kind  letter.  I  do  not  really  know  the  cause  of  my 
illness  myself,  but  I  think  it  arose  from  something  I  ate 
the  day  before  at  dinner,  for  .  .  .  most  of  the  boys  felt 
rather  ilL  I  enjoyed  my  visit  to  London  very  much.  .  .  . 
Mr.  Wheatley  ^  was  veiy  kind  to  us ;  it  must  have  been 
a  great  trouble  to  him  to  take  us  about.  I  shall  be 
very  much  pleased  to  see  Miss  Green,^  if  you  can  induce 

^  His  godfather,  an  old  friend  of  his  mother's  (see  p.  650). 
'His  former  governess,  much  beloved  by  all  the  family. 
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her  to  stay  till  we  come  home.  I  cao  easily  iniagiDe  all 
you  said  about  the  ehees-pkyiog,  but  1  have  not  played 
mors  than  three  games  since  the  begioinug  of  the  quarter, 
and  all  these  were  in  the  first  week  aiter  I  came,  I  think 
1  should  like  to  give  Harry  James  [a  friend  of  his  own  age] 
Bomething ;  if  you  know  what  he  would  like,  please  to  buy 
him  out  of  my  money  not  exceeding  3s. ;  if  not,  I  fiad 
better  wait  till  I  come  home. 

I  can  explain  how  we  are  got  into  the  second  class  in 
German ;  it  is  doing  just  the  same  as  the  third ;  and  as  to 
the  play,  we  have  not  got  to  translate  it  ourselves  really ; 
the  master  tells  us  all  we  do  not  know.  Give  my  love  to  all, 
including  Elizabeth.* 

It  is  clear  that  his  mother  had  been  anxious  about 
three  tliingd^ — a  report  of  his  illness,  his  chess- play ing, 
and  bis  promotion  in  German,  which  be  bad  hardly 
begun  to  learn.  The  answer  of  the  child  (he  was  not 
yet  twelve)  was  probably  reassuring  on  all  these 
pouLta. 

Mr.  Dale  in  leaving  Blackheath  took  with  him 
some  of  the  elder  boys  as  pupils,  including  Sidgwick's 
elder  brother,  now  eighteen,  and  destined  for  Oxford, 
and  he  wrote  to  Mrs.  Sidgwick  urging  that  the 
younger  brother  should  also  be  entrusted  to  his  care. 
But  the  mother  very  sensibly  preferred  to  send  him 
to  a  good  school  It  was  decided  that  he  should  be 
sent  to  Rugby  in  September  1852^  and  for  the  inter- 
vening six  months  should  live  at  home,  and  attend 
once  more  the  old  Bristol  day  sebooh 

This  decision  was,  on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Sidg^dck^ 
somewhat  of  a  new  departure.  Her  late  husband 
had  always  held  the  strongest  objections  to  the  old 
public  schoolSj  from  a  rooted  belief  in  their  low  moral 
tone.    His  information,  it  must  be  remembered,  would 

'  Elimbtth  Cooper*  the  old  nxat^  who  brorn^ht  iii>  &I1  tbe  Sidi^wicks,  An<l 
mttatmvtdB  §Al  the  Bas^ai^  stid  ttill  live^,  ^id  dght^-mweu  (l0Ofi),  liAring 
bttii  i^vir  aeventy  jpi^t%  in  ili«  fjtmily,  thun  surviring  tlinM  ef  the  four 
pAiikatc,  Aud  fiire  of  the  i»el?*j  chUdri^ti, 
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date  from  his  Cambridge  days,  before  Dr.  Arnold  had 
begun  the  era  of  reform ;  and  he  died  a  year  before 
Arnold,  when  the  eflFects  of  that  reform  were  only  in 
their  earliest  stage.  His  objections  were  undoubtedly 
sound  at  the  time  they  were  formed,  and  it  was 
inevitable  that  Mrs.  Sidgwick,  after  his  death,  should 
resolve  to  be  guided  by  them.  It  was  singular,  as 
she  used  to  remark  in  later  years,  that  not  only 
the  public  schools  in  general,  but  Rugby  in  particular, 
had  been  thus  condemned.  Yet  it  so  fell  out  that 
she  lived  to  see  two  sons  and  five  nephews  at  Rugby ; 
and  two  grandsons,  one  bom  in  her  lifetime,  were 
afterwards  Rugby  boys.  The  change  in  her  views 
was  due  to  a  new  influence,  which  may  be  briefly 
explained,  as  it  was  of  the  first  importance  in  its 
effect  on  Henry  Sidgwick  in  his  school  days. 

Edward  White  Benson,  a  cousin  of  Mrs.  Sidgwick's 
husband,  had  recently  been  brought  into  close  rela- 
tions with  her  and  her  family.  He  was  a  distinguished 
undergraduate  at  Cambridge  when,  in  1850,  by  the 
sudden  death  of  his  mother  and  his  elder  sister,  there 
was  thrown  on  him  the  care  of  a  number  of  younger 
brothers  and  sisters ;  and  the  shock  was  still  greater 
when  it  was  discovered  that  the  family,  supposed  to 
be  provided  for,  were  left  practically  without  means. 
Friends  and  relatives  gave  what  help  they  could,  and 
among  the  most  active  of  these  was  Mrs.  Sidgwick. 
In  this  way  Benson  came  to  know  the  Sidgwicks 
well,  and  was  often  at  the  Bristol  house.  That  a 
keen,  thoughtful,  and  distinguished  young  man,  some 
years  older  than  the  eldest  of  her  sons,  himself  trained 
under  an  exceptionally  able  headmaster,^  and  with  a 
wide  knowledge  of  the  best  men  at  the  University 
from  all  the  public  schools,  should  be  able  to  give  Mrs. 
Sidgwick  material  help  in  the  choice  of  a  school,  and 
to  modify  her  prejudices,  was  on  every  ground  most 

^  James  Prince  Lee,  formerly  master  at  Rugby  under  Arnold,  then  head- 
master of  Kinff  Edward's  School,  Birmingham,  where  Benson  was  a  day- 
boy ;  afterwaras  first  Bishop  of  Manchester. 
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natural     The  result  is  best  stated  in  Henry  Sidgwick's 
words.     Speaking  of  Benson  and  bimselfj  he  says  * : — 

In  the  summer  of  this  year  we  both  went  to  Rugby,  By 
his  advice,  mj  mother  had  arranged  io  the  winter  of  185 1-52 
that  I  should  enter  the  school  after  the  summer  holidays  in 
1852:  it  was  not  till  some  months  later  that  he  received 
the  offer  of  a  mastership.  I  may  mention  that  it  was 
through  his  advice  that  my  mother  was  persuaded  to  dis- 
regard what  she  knew  to  have  been  her  husband'a  deter- 
mination fu)t  to  send  his  sons  to  any  of  the  public  schools, 
on  the  ground  of  fear  of  their  moral  tona  She  was  per- 
suaded that  there  had  been  a  great  change  in  the  moml 
tone  of  public  achools  since  the  time  that  my  father  received 
the  information  on  which  his  resolution  was  based  i  and  as 
the  work  of  Arnold  was  thought  to  have  had  a  leading  part 
in  this  moral  change,  the  selection  of  Rugby  was  natural 

Accordingly,  in  September  1852  Sidgwick  was 
entered  at  Rugby^  and  Benson  at  the  same  time 
began  his  seven  years'  work  as  assistant-master  in 
the  school.  His  influence  over  his  young  cousin  w^as 
already  strong,  and  for  some  years  it  steadily  increased. 

Sidgwick,  in  the  paper  above  quoted,  gives  the 
following  account : — 

During  the  fii-st  year  I  was  in  Q  Evans's*  house,  and 
E.  W.  B.  was  in  lodgings  on  the  Dunchnrch  Road  ,  ,  .  I 
was  not  altogether  happy  in  the  life  of  the  house :  he  let 
me  come  and  talk  to  him  when  1  liked,  and  his  little  room 
.  .  ,  was  the  place  where  I  was  happiest.  His  sympathy  at 
this  time — indeed  at  all  time%  but  this  was  when  I  felt 
most  need  of  it — was  eminently  wise  and  tactful  in  its 
reateunt ;  he  encouraged  one  to  face  difficulties  of  conduct 
with  manly  independence,  and  repressed  egotistic  whiningia, 
yet  not  so  as  to  make  one  feel  any  want  of  sympathy.  ,  .  . 

The  unhappiness  of  which  he  speaks  was  probably 

>  Life  0/  JrcAbish^p  B^mmn^  vol.  L  b.  117. 

^  Rev.    C.    E^'&ha,   afUrwards  HeAonuAler  of  Rmg  EtlwArd'i  SchooJi 
Binuinghaiiij  ftud  ktar  Canon  of  WofcesUr,  di«d  1904. 
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not  serious,  and  can  easily  be  explained  by  the  cir- 
cumstances. An  exceptionally  clever  boy  of  fourteen, 
rather  unusually  devoid  of  aptitude  for  school  games, 
with  good  health,  but  lacking  in  physical  vigour, 
from  his  childhood  an  omnivorous  reader,  and  in  his 
first  year  at  school  placed  in  a  very  high  form,  would 
anywhere  be  likely  to  feel  rather  solitary;^  particularly 
in  a  boarding-house  which  then,  and  for  many  years 
afterwards,  was  conspicuous  for  its  eminence  in 
athletic  sports,  and  probably  contained  some  rough 
elements.     But  this  was  only  a  temporary  phase. 

In  June  1853  his  mother  moved  from  Bristol  to 
Rugby,  and  for  the  next  two  years  Sidgwick  lived 
at  home.  It  was  arranged  that  Benson  also  should 
take  up  his  abode  with  the  family  of  cousins.  It  was 
a  large  and  busy  household ;  but  Sidgwick  records  that 
**  through  [Benson's]  talk  in  home  life,  his  readings 
aloud,  etc.,  his  advice  and  stimulus  abundantly  given 
tete-d-tStCy  his  intellectual  influence  over  me  was 
completely  maintained." 

The  strength  of  this  influence  is  easy  to  under- 
stand. There  was  a  warm  personal  regard  on  both 
sides,  in  addition  to  the  close  relationship.  Benson 
was  a  keen  young  master,  just  discovering  his  own 
powers  to  teach  and  impress  his  pupils,  and  he 
was  brought  into  daily  contact  with  a  remarkably 
thoughtful,  studious,  and  receptive  boy,  who  yet 
needed  much  guidance  that  the  elder  was  zealous 
to  give.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  impression 
made  on  the  younger  of  the  two  was  deep  and 
lasting.     Of  Benson's  teaching  he  says  (p.  148) : — 

His  grasp  of  concrete  details  in  any  matter  that  he 
studied  with  us  or  for  us  was  remarkably  full,  close,  and 
vivid :  and  his  power  of  communicating  his  own  keen  and 
subtle  sense  of  the   literary  quality  of  classical  writings, 

*  H.  G.  Dakyns  recalls  that  Sidgwick  was  found  on  one  occasion  taking  a 
solitary  dinner  at  the  confectioner's — a  fact  suggesting  some  discomfort  iu 
the  boarding-house  arrangements. 
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and  also  of  using  them  to  bring  the  ancient  world  lifelike 
and  human  before  our  mmds,  was  unrivalled.  In  these 
points  I  felt  that  the  occasional  lessons  he  gave  the  Sixth 
fur  surpassed  any  other  teaching  I  Lad  at  Bngbj — or 
indeed  afterwardfl. 

Ab  an  instance  of  this  Tivid  teaching,  Sidgwick 
remembers  a  single  incidental  lesson  given  to  the 
Sixth  on  the  Birds  of  Aristophanes,  where  the  master 
dramatised  the  comedy  for  the  boys  with  voice  and 
gesture,  which  clearly  threw  a  new  light  on  the 
play,  and  *' simply  showed  me  how  to  read"  the  poet* 
Another  memory  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  rather  deeper 
things.  At  the  end  of  a  lesson  on  Tacitus,  after 
Benson  had  made  the  boys  feel  *'  the  gloomy  indigna- 
tion ''  of  the  historian  at  the  corruption  of  his  times, 

he,  closing  the  book,  reminded  us  how  the  Founder  of  the 
rehgion  that  was  destined  to  purify  the  old  civilised  world 
was  at  this  very  time  on  earth.  It  was  only  a  couple  of 
sentences,  but  I  remember  going  away  startled  into  a 
reverent  appreciation  of  the  providential  scheme  of  liumau 
history  which  was  not  soon  to  be  forgotten* 

On  the  predominant  power  of  this  influence  during 
the  years  1852-57 — an  influence  not  confined  to 
intellectual  and  moral  matters,  but  extending  to 
practical  decisions^Sidgwick  speaks  in  explicit  auid 
emphatic  terms  (pp*  150,  151): — 

His  unquestioned  rule  over  my  mind  was  not  in  the 
least  maintained  by  fean  .  .  .  When  I  did  what  he  advised 
— in  matters  outside  the  school  regulations — it  was  not 
from  awe  of  him  and  tear  of  blame,  but  from  a  conviction 
that  he  was  right  and  a  desire  to  be  like  him*  I  remember 
that  in  my  last  year  at  school  the  Headmaster  [Dr.  Goul- 
burn]  wanted  me  to  go  up  for  the  Balliol  Scholarship :  it 
was  a  tradition  at  Kugby  that  promising  boys  were  to 
cumpete  for  this.  I  talked  to  K  W.  B.,  he  carefully 
abstained  from  deciding  and  aaid  it  waa  for  me  to  choose. 
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But  I  knew  he  was  enthusiastic  in  his  afifection  for 
Trinity :  and  though  the  distinction  of  the  Balliol  Scholar- 
ship tempted  me,  I  felt  I  must  go  to  Trinity,  and  refused 
without  hesitation. 

I  went  up  to  Cambridge  in  October  1855:  but  still 
for  the  first  half  of  my  undergraduate  time  his  influence 
over  me  was  stronger  than  that  of  any  one  else.  ...  I  had 
no  other  ideal  except  to  be  a  scholar  as  like  him  as  possible. 
Then,  in  my  second  year  at  Cambridge,  I  began  to  fall 
xmder  different  influences,  which  went  on  increasing  till  I 
was  definitely  enlisted  as  an  ''Academic  Liberal."  .  .  . 
This  led  inevitably  to  a  profound  change  in  my  relations 
to  E.  W.  B. 

Of  Sidgwick's  progress  at  Rugby  little  need  be 
said.  He  went  rapidly  up  the  school,  taking  various 
prizes ;  and  the  chief  thing  in  which  he  diflfered  from 
the  ordinary  successful  schoolboy  was  his  unusually 
wide  reading,  his  exceptional  taste  for  poetry,  and 
the  fact  that  his  talent  for  mathematics  was  quite 
as  noticeable  as  his  proficiency  in  the  classical  studies. 
After  one  year  in  the  Sixth,  being  then  seventeen  and 
one  month,  he  defeated  all  his  seniors  and  took  the 
first  exhibition.  There  was  some  discussion  as  to 
whether  he  should  nevertheless  stay  another  year — 
as  was  often  the  custom  for  a  young  clever  boy  to 
do ;  but  on  the  whole  it  was  decided  that  he  should 
go  at  once  to  Cambridge.  In  after  years  he  expressed 
a  strong  opinion  that  it  would  have  been  better, 
probably  for  his  studies,  and  certainly  for  his  health, 
if  he  had  stayed. 

He  has  been  described  above  as  showing  during 
his  school  days  a  certain  want  of  physical  vigour,  and 
no  special  aptitude  for  games.  It  was  not  that  he 
disliked  them  as  such,  or  kept  wholly  aloof  from  them 
at  school — which  even  fifty  years  ago  was  hardly 
possible  for  a  schoolboy.  He  learnt  to  swim  and 
skate,  to  play  cricket,  football,  and  fives,  etc.,  like 
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other  boysj  but  he  neirer  had  the  abounding  physical 
energy,  the  keen  love  of  enterprise  and  adventure, 
which  prompts  the  normal  boy  to  be  always  doing 
something  active,  and  often  rather  overdoing  it.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  had  from  his  early  childhood  a 
quite  extraordinary  delight  in  reading — certainly  far 
beyond  any  of  his  companions  either  at  home  or  at 
school  On  one  occasion,  when  some  Christmas 
tableaux  vivants  were  being  rehearsed,  in  which  the 
part  of  Sir  Nicholas  Blount  had  been  assigned  him, 
he  was  discovered  in  a  showy  Elizabethan  doublet, 
sword,  and  ruffles,  reading  a  Waverley  novel  on  the 
stairs,  in  entire  abstraction  from  what  to  the  others 
was  the  engrossing  interest  of  the  coming  exhibition. 
Anyhow,  both  his  physical  and  mental  qualities 
tended  constantly  to  keep  him  somewhat  aloof  from 
the  more  active  family  and  school  occupations ;  and 
another  weight  was  thrown  into  the  same  scale 
in  his  twelfth  year  by  a  sudden  attack  of  hay  fever, 
an  ailment  which  continued  more  or  less  t^  the  end 
of  his  life  to  incapacitate  him  for  outdoor  activities 
during  the  best  weeks  of  the  early  summer. 

For  games  of  the  quieter  kind  he  not  only  had  no 
distaste — it  would  hardly  be  an  exaggeration  to  say 
that  he  had  more  interest  and  aptitude  for  them  than 
any  British  boy  then  extant.  These  belonged  to  the 
intellectual  side  of  amusement^  where  his  desire  for 
mastering  ever  new  fields  was  catholic  and  unfaUing. 
His  nursery  inventiveness  has  been  mentioned  above ; 
and  he  was  particularly  inexhaustible  in  extemporis* 
ing  marvellous  tales*  A  little  later,  in  the  early 
fifties,  he  turned  his  attention  to  cards ;  and  his 
juniors  remember  being  initiated  by  him  (among 
other  games)  into  the  mysteries  of  the  obsolete 
quadrille,  which  is  well  known  from  Cranfof*d.  The 
rules  apparently  he  had  lighted  on^  no  one  knew 
where,  in  the  course  of  his  studies.  Here,  moreover, 
not   research    alone    was    required;     his    talent   for 
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diplomacy  was  also  needed,  and  was  ready  at  the 
call.  Among  the  tabooed  horrors,  like  the  public 
schools  and  (at  a  later  date)  tobacco,  cards  were 
naturally  included ;  and  his  younger  accomplices 
recollect  the  quiet  mixture  of  innocence  and  skill 
whereby  he  averted  danger,  and  obtained  a  working 
concession  from  the  domestic  authorities. 

Among  the  minor  home  amusements  in  the  Rugby 
Christmas  holidays  was  that  of  play-acting — as  in 
any  other  household  where  lively  youngsters  abound. 
This  was  much  promoted  by  the  presence  in  the  next 
house  of  a  family  of  five  schoolfellows  about  the 
same  age  as  the  Sidgwicks,  including  Henry  Sidg- 
wick's  intimate  and  life-long  friend,  H.  G.  Dakyns,  who 
was  conspicuously  the  best  performer  of  the  youthful 
troupe.  Sidgwick  took  a  keen  though  placid  interest 
in  these  shows,  and  was  always  ready  to  help.  On 
later  occasions  some  published  farce  was  given ;  but 
at  first  the  managers  were  more  ambitious,  and 
Dakyns  and  Sidgwick  undertook  to  write  a  drama, 
including  some  actual  songs.  The  audience  were 
entirely  composed  of  the  elders  of  the  two  families ; 
and  in  the  absence  of  any  evidence  we  may  perhaps 
conjecture  that  the  piece  had  a  succes  destime.  Of 
the  drama  itself  four  pages  remain,  printed  by  one  of 
the  boys ;  and  a  kind  critic  might  infer  that  the 
authors  had  been  studying  Goldsmith's  comedies. 

It  is  perhaps  a  little  surprising  that  until  he  went 
to  college  Sidgwick  was  never  known  (with  this  and 
two  other  exceptions)  to  have  followed  the  usual 
practice  of  clever  children  with  an  early  developed 
fondness  for  literature,  and  to  have  attempted  original 
composition.  The  first  exception  was  a  resolve, 
announced  at  the  age  of  seven,  that  he  would  write 
a  story.  The  family  tradition  is  that  the  title  was, 
"  Walter  Edwards,  by  a  little  boy  of  seven  years  old  "  ; 
that  at  least  one  line  of  the  story  was  written,  though 
probably  not  more;    and  that,  pufied  up  by  some 
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injudicious  visitor's  praise,  he  one  day  tried  to  relieve 
the  tedium  of  a  somewhat  stiff  tea-party  by  suggest- 
ing that  he  should  bring  down  his  unfinished  work. 
Of  course  the  sensible  mother  suppressed  the  obtrusive 
infant;  he  retired  apparently  hurt  in  his  feelings, 
and  decided  to  throw  no  more  pearls  before  an 
illiterate  public.  The  other  exception  was  an  early 
poem  which  he  found  many  years  afterwards  among 
old  papers,  and  described  as  consisting  of  bad  rhymes 
and  precocious  sentiment 

The  reason  for  this  comparative  poverty  of  pro- 
duction is  probably  quite  simple.  He  was  not  an 
ambitious  boy,  except  so  far  as  he  was  always 
thoughtful,  keenly  interested  in  the  world  of  things 
to  be  known,  and  gifted  with  an  intense  intellectual 
curiosity.  It  is  not  surprising  that  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  his  mental  growth  his  desires  were  rather 
to  explore  than  to  produce;  and  this  was  really 
due  to  the  activity  and  higher  quality  of  his  mind 
rather  than  to  any  lack  of  vigour  or  initiative. 

Of  his  school  friends  a  brief  word  may  be  added* 
He  was  only  at  Rugby  three  years,  a  very  much 
shorter  time  than  was  or  is  the  case  with  most  boys 
who  reach  the  top  of  the  school ;  and  during  pai-t  of 
the  first  year  he  was^  as  we  have  seen,  somewhat 
solitary.  But  not  a  few  of  his  lifelong  friendships 
began  at  Rugby*  Besides  H,  G.  Dakyns,  with  whom 
for  forty -eight  years  he  had  the  closest  and  most 
continuous  intercourse,  there  were  older  boys,  above 
him  in  the  school,  like  Charles  Bowen  and  Thomas 
Hill  Green*  both  valued  friends  in  after  days ;  H.  W* 
Eve  and  F,  E.  Kitchener,  afterwards  with  him  at 
Trinity ;    Charles  Bernard  and   C.  H.  Tawney,  who 

^liad   been   schoolfellows    at   the   Bristol   day  school ; 

^!«nd  several  of  the  boys  who  lived  in  Rugby,  whose 
companionship  (after  1853,  when  the  Sidgwicks  settled 
there)  was  available  in  the  holidays*  But  it  is  plain 
from  his  own  clear  and  emphatic  statement^  given 
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above,  that  in  the  three  years  of  his  Rugby  life 
the  main  influence  was  not  that  of  his  school  friends 
and  contemporaries,  but  rather  the  young  cousin 
and  master,  afterwards  to  be  his  brother-in-law, 
who  during  the  last  two  years  was  living  in  the 
same  house.  The  points  in  which  Sidgwick  difi'ered 
from  other  boys — his  unusual  ability  and  intellectual 
curiosity,  his  passion  for  reading,  and  his  lack  of 
interest  or  aptitude  for  some  of  the  more  active 
pursuits  of  the  ordinary  boy — all  tended  to  make 
natural  the  close  tie  with  one  only  a  few  years  older, 
to  whom  he  owed  much,  whom  he  deeply  admired, 
and  whom  it  was  his  strong  ambition  and  hope,  at  this 
time,  to  follow  and  resemble. 

In  October  1855  Sidgwick  began  his  residence 
at  Cambridge,  which  was  destined  to  be  his  home 
for  forty-five  years,  until  his  death  in  1900.  In 
those  days  there  were  no  entrance  or  minor 
scholarships,  whereby  a  boy  coming  up  from  school 
could  take  from  the  first  the  position  of  a  scholar ; 
and  in  the  case  of  Trinity  College  not  even  the 
most  distinguished  undergraduate  could  compete 
for  a  place  on  the  foundation  till  the  middle  of 
his  second  year.  Before  that  time  Sidgwick  had 
won  two  University  scholarships ;  the  Bell  in  his 
second  term,  and  the  Craven — the  annual  blue 
ribbon  of  the  classical  studies — rather  more  than  a 
year  later.  The  Bell  Scholarship,  being  confined  to 
freshmen  who  were  sons  of  clergymen,  occasionally 
fell  to  men  of  less  distinction ;  but  in  1856  at  any 
rate  the  Bell  scholars  were  the  three  best  men  of  the 
year.  There  were  two  scholarships  annually,  and  the 
first  (in  this  year)  was  won  by  Arthur  Holmes  of  St. 
John's  College,  who  was  afterwards  Craven  scholar, 
twice  Porson  prizeman,  and  second  in  the  Classical 
Tripos ;  while  the  second  scholarship  was  divided 
between  Sidgwick  and  J.  M.  Wilson  of  St.  John's 
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(now  Canon  of  Worcester),  who    in   1859  were  re- 
spectively Senior  Classic  and  Senior  Wrangler. 

The  Craven  Scholarships  at  this  time  of  the  value  of 
£75  annually,  was  open  to  all  undergraduates  and 
could  be  held  for  seven  years.  It  was  therefore, 
both  in  distinction  and  in  value,  far  the  greatest  of 
University  prizes.  Holmes  had  already  won  it  the 
year  before;  and  so  in  1857  the  most  formidable 
competitor  was  removed  from  the  field*  But  all  the 
best  scholars  of  three  years  were  sure  to  compete, 
and  even  fourth-year  men  on  the  brink  of  their  Tripos 
occasionally  entered,  though  they  ivere  very  rarely 
successful  The  scholarship  was  awarded  to  Sidgwick  ; 
and  E*  E>  Bo  wen  of  Harrow  wrote  (January  1901), 
shortly  before  his  lamented  death,  the  following 
genial  account  of  the  election  : — 

Our  boat  had  been  down  the  river,  in  one  of  the  winter 
months  forty-four  years  ago,  and  I  was  returning  over  Mid- 
surmner  Common  with  a  rowing  companion  whose  soul  was 
above  classics.  But  casually,  awd  dropping  for  a  moment 
the  course  of  normal  conversation,  he  said,  '*  I  see  the 
Craven  is  out "  **  Who  has  got  it  ? "  I  asked,  disguising  as 
well  as  I  could  the  circumstance,  unknown  to  my  friend, 
that  I  had  been  in  for  the  examination  myself,  and  had 
even  ventured  to  look  forward  to  the  coveted  distinction  as 
possibly  my  own  \  for  the  Craven  Scholarship  was  the 
higliest  achievement  op^n  to  undergraduates.  '*  Oh/'  lie  said, 
"  that  yoniig  Sidgwick  *'  j  and  the  subject  dropped.  "  Young 
Sidgwick  "  was,  I  am  glad  to  think,  already  a  friend  of  my 
own,  and  one  to  whom  the  most  disappointed  of  eooipetitors 
would  hardly  grudge  his  victory :  for  he  was  the  most  dis- 
titiguished  of  a  set  of  Kugby  *  men  who  had  s^^eamed  into 
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DiL>d#^.  Nd  donbt  thU  wa§  partlj  due  to  the  ftocident  of  clever  dojs  ent^r* 
iiig  at  Riigljy,  but  paitlj  to  the  |iresenc$  of  unusuallj  giftftd  or  inspiring 
teaeber^  on  the  Biigbj  &taff«  of  whom  the  m^^t  remarkable  were  T.  S, 
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the  universities  of  late,  and  his  arrival  had  been  heralded 
to  us  by  examiaers  and  tutors  as  that  of  one  beyond  the 
common  rank. 

The  news  of  Sidgwick's  success  reached  Rugby  by 
telegraph,  and  his  younger  brother  well  remembers 
the  pride  and  delight  with  which  it  was  welcomed 
by  the  sixth  form  and  the  masters.  Next  day 
K  W.  Benson  received  the  following  letter — ^written 
in  a  rather  youthful  vein  of  elaborate  humour : — 

At  12.15  [p.m.]  this  morning  [March  12]  I  was  astounded 
by  the  appearance  of  the  University  Marshal  in  my  rooms 
to  communicate  to  me  the  exhilarating  intelligence  which  I 
hope  you  received  as  soon  as  electricity  could  convey  it. 
My  first  idea,  although  I  had  been  thinking  about  the 
Craven  lately  a  good  deal,  was  a  vague  fancy  that  I  was 
about  to  be  hauled  up  for  some  offence  committed  against 
the  statutes  of  the  University.  Soon,  however,  the  benign 
and  at  the  same  time  meaning  smile  of  that  remarkable 
personage  conveyed  a  misty  idea  of  some  news  divinely 
good.  It  was  not,  however,  till  the  oracular  words,  "  You 
are  elected  to  the  Craven  Scholarship  "  had  passed  his  lips 
that  I  realised  the  tremendous  fact.  I  then  gave  a  wild 
shriek,  leapt  up  into  the  air,  and  threw  up  my  arms  above 
my  head.  .  .  .  The  worthy  marshal,  however,  who  is,  I 
suppose,  accustomed  to  all  the  various  manifestations  of 
ecstasy,  remained  imperturbable ;  seemed  loftily  amused  by 
my  inquiring  when  I  should  call  on  the  Vice-Chancellor, 
.  .  .  and  condescended  to  agree  to  come  next  morning  to 
receive  his  sovereign,^  as  I  had  no  money  about  me. 

Well,  I  am  still  rather  frantic,  and  am,  I  am  afraid, 
writing  rather  nonsense,  but  that  is  no  matter.  ...  I  hope 
mamma    did    not    think,    on    the    first    reception    of    the 

Evans,  G.  6.  Bradley,  E.  W.  Benson,  C.  Evans,  and  J.  C.  Shairp.  Among 
the  Rugbeians  who  had  recently  left  the  school  were  A.  G.  Butler,  C.  S.  C. 
Bo  wen,  Horace  Davey,  Robinson  Ellis,  Thomas  Hill  Green,  C.  H.  Tawney, 
E.  H.  Fisher,  F.  E.  Kitchener,  H.  W.  Eve,  and  H.  Sidgwick. 

^  The  customary  fee  for  the  official  who  announced  the  award  of  prizes 
or  scholarships,  nominally  optional,  but  really,  of  course,  impossible  to 
refuse. 
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dispatch,   that   my  own  imprudence  or  Dr.   Paget's  mis- 
management had  brought  on  an  alarming  relapse.  .  .  . 

The  last  sentence  refers  to  his  partial  breakdown 
in  health,  on  which  a  few  words  of  explanation  are 
required. 

As  a  boy,  except  for  the  usual  childish  complaints 
and  the  hay  fever  in  the  early  summer,  he  had  had 
uniformly  good  health.  But  in  his  second  year  at 
College  he  suffered  from  an  acute  and  prolonged 
attack  of  dyspepsia.  This  was  aggravated,  as  he 
used  to  tell,  by  a  very  unwise  regimen  devised  by 
himself  at  the  beginning  of  his  illness,  before  he 
had  consulted  a  doctor.  The  attack  lasted  many 
months,  and  caused  grave  anxiety  to  his  friends; 
but  he  was  finally  restored  to  normal  health  by 
strict  obedience  to  rules  in  the  matter  of  diet  and 
bodily  exercise.  He  lived  to  sixty-two,  and  passed 
an  exceedingly  active  life,  doing  a  large  amount  of 
teaching,  writing,  reading,  and  administrative  work 
of  the  highest  and  most  exacting  kind  without  any 
other  serious  illness  or  breakdown ;  but  still  the  traces 
of  this  attack  remained  to  the  end  in  occasional 
insomnia  or  recurrence  of  the  old  trouble,  and  in 
the  constant  need  of  care.^ 

His  illness,  while  it  lasted,  was  no  doubt  depress- 
ing, and  for  a  time  interfered  with  his  work,  but  not 
seriously  enough  to  affect  his  success  in  examination. 
As  regards  his  reading,  he  had  continued  from  the 
first  to  divide  his  time  between  classics  and  mathe- 
matics, and  intended  to  enter  for  both  Triposes. 
In  these  days  the  advance  of  both  studies  has  made 
it  practically  impossible  for  a  student  to  **read 
double  "  with  any  prospect  of  success ;  and  even  at 
that  time,  since  both  examinations  fell  (with  only 
a  short  interval  between  them)  in  the  middle  of 
the  fourth  year  of  residence,  it  was  somewhat  of  an 

^  Until  his  illness  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  drinking  only  water — no 
tea,  coffee,  wine,  or  beer. 
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undertAking  to  attempt  both.  Sidgwick's  interest 
and  quickness  of  mastery  in  both  subjects  enabled 
him  to  achieve  success  without  undue  strain,  in  spite 
of  his  illness*  For  active  exercise  he  was  restricted 
to  the  daily  walk  between  two  and  four,  which  was 
then  the  common  practice  of  the  reading  man  who 
did  not  boat  and  could  not  aflbrd  to  ride.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  in  the  fifties  at  Cambridge 
boating  was  the  only  organised  sport  within  the 
reach  of  everybody.  There  was  no  regular  football ; 
cricket  was  confined  to  the  May  Termj  and  few 
colleges  had  their  own  grounds ;  racquets  and  fives 
were  only  just  beginniog;  croquet  (if  that  can  be 
called  exercise),  lawn-tennia,  the  bicycle,  and  polo 
were  none  of  them  yet  invented*  Sidgwick  hiid  no 
aptitude  or  liking  for  boatiug;  and  even  if  he  had 
tried  it,  the  exertion  would  have  been  too  great  to  be 
permitted  after  he  fell  ilL  In  one  way  the  attack 
was  a  blessing  in  disguise,  since  it  forced  him  to 
reaUse  the  importance  of  regularity  in  open-air 
exercise,  which  otherwise^  with  bis  insatiable 
InteUectual  curiosity  and  his  ever-growing  range  and 
variety  of  interests,  he  might  have  been  tempted 
somewhat  to  neglect 

Besides  the  three  ordinary  terms,  the  regular 
practice  had  grown  up  at  Cambridge  of  making 
arrangements  for  those  who  wished  to  reside  for 
some  weeks  in  July  and  August  Scholars  were 
considered  to  have  the  right  to  come  up ;  and  of  the 
rest  the  authorities  chose  those  applicants  who  seemed 
most  likely  to  benefit.  Those  who  took  part  in  these 
summer  gatherings  at  Trinity  would  probably  agree 
that  no  time  in  their  undergraduate  course  was  more 
profitable  or  more  delightful.  There  were  no  formal 
duties,  not  even  lectures  ;  everybody  lived  in  College, 
and  a  reading  man  found  many  or  most  of  his  best 
friends  at  hand,  without  having  to  go  to  remote 
lodgings  to  visit  them.     There  was  plenty  of  time  for 
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solid  work  in  the  morniag  and  evening,  and  also  for 
walks,  bathes,  canoeing  on  the  river,  or  any  and 
every  form  of  summer  pleasures  and  social  intercourse. 
In  1857  Sidgwick  thus  resided  **m  the  Long,"  and 
though  no  definite  account  remainB,  it  is  clear  from 
the  letters  that  he  had  enjoyed  it  much.  In  a 
metrical  letter  to  K  E.  Bowen  (written  in  January 
1859,  after  the  latter  had  left  Cambridge  for  a 
Harrow  mastership)  he  appeals  to  him,  in  a  passage 
at  once  playful  in  form  but  serious  in  feeling,  bb 
follows : — 

And  if  a  common  friendsbip  raa_v  die  out, 
Then  hy  aU  sacred  sweet  communion 
Between  the  witching  hours  of  ttoeive  and  two, 
All  burning  words  before  the  burning  fire 
(For  you  would  never  spare  your  logs^  you  know), 
AU  quiet  converse  wbile  we  sipped  our  tea— 
Remember  us,  as  we  remember  you ! 

These  talks  before  the  fire  in  the  winter  terms,  or 
pacing  the  Great  Court  or  Neville's  Cloisters  in  the 
summer  nights^  who  that  has  known  them  can 
forget?  Four  conditions  are  required  for  such 
intercourse  to  be  at  its  best^ — the  age  of  rapidly 
developing  powers  and  interest,  the  leisure,  the 
freedom,  and,  above  all,  the  men.  In  University  life 
aU  these  conditions  are  present,  in  a  degree  that  few 
can  ever  find  again  so  fully  realised  and  so  easily 
available.  And  in  the  summer  gathering  the  other 
conditions  remain,  and  the  freedom  and  leisure  are 
largely  increased*  The  thoughts,  the  tastes,  the  new 
conceptions  and  ideals  of  life,  that  are  shaped  or 
shallowed  in  such  talk,  are  likely  to  be  among  the 
most  fertile  and  permanent  of  impressions  in  after 
years. 

In  1858  the  programme  was  varied  by  a  reading 
party  at  Oban.  The  party  (Consisted  of  seven  under- 
graduates, including  (besides  Sidgwick)  SirG.  Young, 
C-  H*  Tawney,  A.  C.  Humphreys  (now  Humphreys- 
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Owen),  and  J.  Peile.  Several  of  their  College  friends 
were  up  at  Cambridge  for  the  vacation,  and  Sidgwick 
had  undertaken,  somewhat  rashly,  to  write  a  journal, 
recording  the  doings  of  the  Oban  party,  for  the 
benefit  of  their  friends  at  Trinity  :— 

The  hapleBS  men  who  toil  from  ten  to  two, 
Through  a  rank  sewer  drive  a  frail  canoe,  .  .  . 

as  a  later  poet  belonging  to  the  same  group  (G.  0. 
Trevelyan)  described  his  friends  who  were  keeping 
the  long- vacation  term  at  Cambridge  in  1860.  The 
journal,  however, — as  such  things  will — came  to  an 
abrupt  end,  the  youthful  editor  finding  letters  less 
trouble,  and  more  likely  to  evoke  response.  He 
writes  to  H.  G.  Dakyns  (August  1858) : — 

We  are  getting  on  here  very  well,  working  average  hard 
in  self-defence,  as  it  rains  all  day,  but  pla3dng  whist  to  a 
fearful  extent ;  one  day  we  had  four  rubbers ;  that  was 
when  Hope  Edwardes  paid  us  a  visit  on  his  way  to  the 
scene  of  his  ruralisation  with  Trevelyan  and  some  Oxford  men. 
They  profess  to  be  going  to  grind  very  hard,  but  we  doubt  it. 

We  have  had  tremendous  fights  about  lodgings. 
.  .  .  We  have  been  dislodged  [by  our  landlady]  from  two 
rooms  upstairs,  where  we  gloried  in  drawing  and  dining- 
rooms,  into  a  schoolroom  below.  .  .  .  Our  landlady  let  half 
her  rooms  to  another  lady,  and  then  proceeded  to  let  the 
whole  to  us  for  two  months,  without  saying  anything  about 
the  previous  arrangement,  under  the  impression  (it  seems) 
that  we  should  be  accommodating  and  pay  her  the  same 
price  all  along ;  but  for  the  rest  of  the  acts  that  we  did, 
and  for  the  fights  Young  fought,  and  how  he  warred  with 
the  she-dragon,  are  they  not  written  in  the  journal  (q.v.)  ? 
.  .  .  We  contrive  to  take  pretty  long  walks  sometimes, 
but  it  is  better  getting  wet  through  in  the  mountains  than 
in  the  flats.  .  .  .  Hammond  ^  is  a  splendid  coach.  .  .  .  Write 
and  tell  me  all  about  you.  .  .  . 

^  J.  L.  Hammond,  Senior  Classic  in  1852,  a  man  of  rare  personal  gifts 
and  powers,  whose  comparatively  early  death  in  1880  was  a  deplorable  loss 
to  friends  and  to  the  University. 
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He  also  writes  (July  26,  1858)  from  Oban  to 
0.  Browning : — 

.  .  ,  I  have  had  an  amusing  letter  from  Bowen,  who 
describes  himaelf  as  '* eating  the  lotus"  (which  I  am  to 
understand  *' either  metaphorically  or  as  slluding  to 
raspberriea ")  "under  the  paternal  roof."  I  should  be 
deUgbted  if  he  could  put  on  a  spirt  and  get  one  of  our 
many  vacant  fellowships,  .  .  *  We  do  a  very  fair  amount  of 
work,  though  sometimes  we  waste  time  in  talking ;  but  it  is 
very  pleasant  after  the  solitarinesfl  of  Cambridge  study,  and 
seema  to  bring  back  old  school  times ;  however,  I  mean  to 
be  more  vigorous  for  the  future, 

I  am  bringing  myself  by  dint  of  a  coujBe  of  Lucau  and 
Pindar  to  a  strong  dislike  of  ancient  poetry — not  that  I 
cannot  see  the  beauty  of  both,  but  they  are  both  so  very  hard, 
and  there  is  such  a  ponderonsness  and  want  of  grace  about 
Lucan,  and  an  artificiality  and  continued  forced  sublimity 
about  Pindar,  that  wearies  my  souL  I  wish  every  one  who*1 
talks  about  "  the  Thebao  Eagle "  was  forced  to  read  him 
through  and  pass  an  examination  in  him — every  one  since 
Gray,  I  mean,  who  {I  suppose)  really  did  understand  him, 
and  like  him,  and  imitate  him  splendidly — with  more  taste, 
I  should  think,  if  considerably  less  talent ;  but  perhaps  I 
shall  be  better  disposed  to  him  before  I  have  done  withl 
him* 

English  literature  we  sternly  abjure,  and  our  sole  recrea-  , 
tion  (indoors),  besides  sociality,  is  a  rubber  of  whist  afterj 
dinner.  I  taught  Tawney  picquet  the  other  day,  and  afterj 
a  couple  of  games  in  which  I  beat  him  hollow,  he  pro« 
nouncad  that  there  '^was  not  much  play  in  it**  Bather*^ 
cool,  was  not  it  ? 

Good-bye.  Excuse  my  describing  to  you  our  scenery, 
eta,  in  this  letter,  aa  I  have  just  been  writing  home  about 
it,  and  my  soul  abhors  saying  the  same  thing  twice. 

Again^  before  leaving,  to  H.  G.  Dakyns  (Septeraber 
1,1858):— 

Wa  are  all  of  us  poppii^  off  soon.     Toung  goes  to- 
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morrow.  .  .  •  Tawney  and  Humphreys  are  either  lazy  or 
home-dck,  and  are  going  home  as  soon  as  they  can.  .  .  . 
Peile  and  I  start  next  Saturday  for  Ballachulish,  whence  we 
hare  chalked  out  a  tour  for  about  five  days,  to  be  concluded  by 
a  walk  in  to  Tawney's  abode  on  Derwentwater,  where  I  stay 
about  ten  days.  ...  I  paid  a  visit  last  Saturday  to  Hope 
Edwardes  and  his  party.  I  had  a  splendid  evening  widk 
of  about  fifteen  miles  through  a  romantic  pass,  b^inning 
with  sunset  and  ending  with  moonlight  Incontinent,  I 
proceeded  to  play  three  rubbers  of  whist  (in  the  midst  of 
which  deli^tfol  recreation  I  found  them),  and  then  went  in 
for  oysters  and  bitter  beer,  and  then  went  to  bed  and  felt 
happy. 

The  last  passage  is  tolerably  conclusive  as  to  his 
recovered  health.  The  effects  of  the  1857  attack 
could  not  have  been  much  felt,  at  any  rate  in  the 
Scotch  air.  C.  H.  Tawney  remembers  his  saying  that 
"  he  found  it  hard  at  first  to  bear  the  yoke  "  of  the 
doctor's  regimen ;  but  the  yoke  must  have  sat  fairly 
easy  on  him  at  Oban.  If  at  any  time  his  illness  had 
interfered  with  his  cheerfulness,  this  too  had  been 
recovered,  and  on  this  point  Mr.  Tawney  is  very 
emphatic.     He  dwells  on  the 

buoyant  joyousness  of  his  youth,  and  his  delight  in 
simple  and  harmless  fun.  ...  I  think  [at  Oban]  he 
observed  a  very  strict  regimen,  .  .  .  but  he  was  always 
full  of  fun  and  in  a  sunny  frame  of  mind.  .  .  .  My 
recoUections  of  him  at  Bishop's  College,  and  Bugby,  and 
Cambridge  are  that  he  was  a  most  amusing  companion. 
He  seemed  to  possess  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  merriment 

A  cousin  of  Mr.  Tawney's  (Miss  Bernard,  now 
Mrs.  Latham),  who  lived  in  the  same  house,  insists 
strongly  on  the  same  point : — 

We  always  considered  Mr.  Sidg¥rick,  when  we  were  all 
young  together,  as  the  most  lively,  interested  talker  we 
knew — interested  in  discussing  anything  and  everything. 
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I  remember  one  visit  when  he  was  an  tmdetgraduate 
[the  1858  visit  to  Oakfield,  near  Keswick,  referred  to 
above]  he  stayed  some  time,  joitied  in  everything  the  family 
did,  and  we  considered^ — and  I  think  a  houseful  of  young 
visitors  that  we  had  thought  bo  also — made  everything  he 
joined  in  more  amusing.  He  suggested  that  we  should  get 
up  iahlmttx  viva?its.  ,  .  .  It  was  in  the  same  visit  that  one 
day  I  went  to  the  drawing*room  to  help  my  mother  receive 
some  callers,  and  saw  at  the  other  end  of  the  room  Mr. 
Sidgwick  aaleep  in  an  easy  chair,  dressed  in  an  Afghan 
eostnme  of  white  felt,  belonging  to  my  father,  and  wearing 
the  fur  cap  belonging  to  it.  .  ,  .  I  saw  also  that  some  one 
had  come  in  .  ,  *  and  had  put  the  reigning  kitten  on  the 
top  of  the  fur  cap,  and  there  she  was  asleep,  and  Mr, 
Sidgwick  asleep  under  her,  .  ,  .  When  he  awoke  he  wasn't 
the  least  discompnsed  by  any  of  the  circumstances* 

These  are  trifles,  but  they  go  to  make  up  the  rememhranoe 
I  have  of  his  beiug  such  a  charming  visitor,  always  amusing, 
and  always  making  himself  at  home  with  us. 

Oo  other  occasions  when  he  was  staying  with  us  I 
remember  on  wet  days  his  huntiug  up  some  of  us  and 
propoaing  a  discussion  *  ,  ,  and  discuss  we  did  I  We  were 
a  large  family  party,  and  sometimes  he  would  be  the  only 
outsider,  .  ,  . 

Another  side  of  the  Oban  life  is  well  touched  by 
Dr,  Peile,  who  wTitcs  (Cambindge  Revieu\  October 
1900)  a^  follows:— 

When  our  work  [at  Oban]  was  done,  we  went  together 
by  Glencoe  and  llaunoch  through  Perthshire,  and  formed 
that  intimacy  which  a  walking  tour  specially  fosters  in 
yotiDg  men.  I  rememl»er  pleasant  discussions  on  literature 
— the  Greek  and  Latin  on  which  we  were  then  chiefly 
engaged.  He  was  in  those  days  a  keen  composer  la  verse^ 
aud  I  have  still  some  of  his  translations  from  Tennyson 
into  very  Enripidean  iambics.  But  we  certaiuly  discussed 
Tennyson  much  more;  we  both  knew  /n  Mem&riam  weU, 
and  Sidgwick  was  especially  fond  of  the  prelude.     It  ex- 
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presses  very  nearly,  I  think,  his  theological  standpoint  at 
that  time :  and  his  comment  on  it  ...  in  the  Lift  of  Lord 
Tennyson  .  .  .  shows  strikingly  how  the  old  associations 
dung  to  him  when  his  standpoint  had  changed.  I  knew 
nothing  then  of  Browning — but  he  did,  and  I  can  still 
remember  how  he  declaimed  the  "  Lost  Leader."  To  recite 
poetry  .  •  •  was  a  pleasure  to  him  all  his  life.  .  .  . 

And  few  men,  he  might  have  added,  ever  had  a 
memory  so  richly  stored  with  poetry,  or  could  recite 
so  welL  Frederic  Myers,  an  intimate  friend  and 
himself  a  bom  poet,  in  the  fervent  and  eloquent 
tribute  to  his  memory  written  for  the  Society  of 
Psychical  Research  and  reprinted  in  his  Fragments 
of  Prose  and  Poetry,  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  he 
has  "  never  known  man  or  woman  who  could  recite 
poetry  like  him."  And  another  friend  has  described 
how  long  hours  of  walking  in  Switzerland  were 
beguiled  by  his  repeating,  without  effort  or  pause, 
poem  after  poem  from  his  inexhaustible  stores.^  In 
later  years  he  gave  lectures  from  time  to  time — 
mostly  to  the  Newnham  students,  but  occasionally 
elsewhere — on  the  English  poets.  The  MSS.  of 
some  of  these  remain,  either  complete  or  in  the  form 
of  notes ;  but  the  quotations  are  never  written  out. 
It  was  his  habit  to  trust  to  his  memory,  and,  as 
many  a  hearer  felt,  no  part  of  the  lectures  was  more 
enlightening  or  impressive. 

The  following  passage  from  the  letter  of  E.  E. 
Bowen  (quoted  above)  refers  to  Sidgwick's  under- 
graduate  years   or   shortly  afterwards,  and  it  illus- 

^  His  friend,  G.  0.  Trevelyan,  once  crossed  the  Channel  with  him  in 
bad  weather,  and  daring  the  whole  passage  Sidgwick  stood  on  deck 
recitins  English  poetry  with  emphasis  and  gesticulation  slowly  to  himself. 
He  had  explained  before  starting  that  this  singular  practice  had  been 
recommended  to  him  as  a  preventive  against  sea-sickness.  When  thej 
reached  France,  he  told  Trevelyan  he  had  **  nearly  got  to  the  end  of  his 
EInglish  poetry,  and,  if  the  voyage  had  been  longer,  he  would  have  had  to 
begin  on  other  languages.  *'  Trevelyan  carefully  tested  the  speed  of  recitation 
by  a  watch,  and  estimated  that  about  2000  lines  had  been  recited  between 
DoTer  and  Calais. 
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trates  and  helps  to  complete   the   picture   given  of 
him  by  other  friencU  of  that  time  :■ — 

Witliin  hifl  first  few  jears  after  leaving  school  there 
were  but  few  branches  of  knowledge  and  human  interest 
into  which  he  had  not  plunged,  .  *  .  Perhaps  I  should 
except  the  world  of  sport,  which  he  regarded  not  indeed 
for  a  moment  with  contempt,  but  with  an  amused  and 
large-hearted  tolerance  quite  his  own*  In  intellectuiil 
matters  I  should  put  duwn,  as  his  first  and  supreme 
characteristic,  candour.  It  seemed  to  me  then,  as  it  does 
now,  something  morally  beautiful  and  surprising;  it 
dominated  and  coloured  his  other  great  qualities — those 
of  subtlety,  memory^  Wldness.  And  the  tolerance  of  which 
I  have  just  spoken  was  in  the  next  degree  his  most  striJcing 
attribute.  Perhaps  pure  laziness  was  the  shortcoming  lor 
which  he  had  least  sympathy;  but  he  seemed  to  make, 
as  a  very  great  mind  does,  allowances  for  everything;  he 
was  considerate  and  large-hearted  because  he  saw  so  mucli, 

A  younger  generation  cannot  well  realise  how  bright 
and  cheerful  a  companion  he  was  in  early  years.  In  the 
spring  of  life  he  could  be  vei'satile  and  gay  with  the  rest : 
abundant  in  quiet  humour:  not  boisterous,  as  many  or 
most,  but  full  of  playful  thoughts  and  ready  for  the  mirthful 
side  of  things  as  well  as  the  serious.  ...  I  have  a  delightful 
recollection  of  a  short  knapeack  tour  that  we  had  together  in 
South  Wales :  some  of  the  best  bits  of  the  grand  Cardigan 
Bay  are  inseparably  connected  in  my  mind  with  him.  1 
remember  one  little  inn  where  we  stayed  to  get  lunch  ;  .  .  * 
something  suggested  a  quotation  from  Horace,  and  tliat 
another^  till  we  fell  to  an  eager  competition  as  to  who  could 
b^n  some  stansa  of  the  Odes  that  the  other  could  not 
finish ;  ,  .  ,  the  attack  and  defence  beguiltHl  the  hun^'ry 
interval,  and  indeed  raged  so  hotly  that  the  face  of  the 
landlord  when  he  entered  with  our  meal  was  that  of  a  man 
who  thinks  he  is  witnessing  a  scene  neither  comprehensible 
nor  perfectly  sane. 

Besides  the  University  examinations,  which  were 
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(for  Sidgwick's  year)  now  looming  in  the  near  future, 
there  was  at  Trinity  an  annual  College  examination 
then  called  *  the  May/  in  which  the  men  were  classed 
and  various  prizes  awarded.  The  list  of  1858  con- 
tains Sidgwick's  name  as  a  winner  of  five  prizes.  In 
the  same  year  he  and  his  friend,  6.  0.  Trevelyan, 
divided  between  them  Sir  William  Browne's  prize 
for  Greek  and  Latin  epigrams.  These,  being 
University  prizes,  had  to  be  recited  at  the  annual 
summer  degree-day,  called  at  Cambridge  the  Com- 
mencement, apparently  because  it  fell  at  the  end  of 
the  academic  year.  It  was  not  in  those  days  a  lively 
or  brilliant  occasion,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it 
was  held  (by  old  custom,  now  altered)  in  the  vacation. 
Even  the  prizemen  who  recited  poems  and  received 
medals  were  allowed  to  appear  by  proxy,  and  the  two 
Browne's  medallists  of  1858,  being  both  in  Scotland 
on  reading  parties,  availed  themselves  of  this  per- 
mission. The  proxy  on  this  occasion  was  0.  Browning, 
and  in  the  letter  to  him  from  Sidgwick,  above  quoted, 
occurs  this  playful  passage  : — 

I  write  in  fulfilment  of  my  promise,  and  also  to  thank 
you  for  the  Senate  House  performance.  ...  By  the  bye — 
excuse  a  pardonable  curiosity — but  have  you  got  my  medal  ? 
What  is  it  like  ?  and  how  big  is  it  ?  I  received  from  the 
Guardian  of  the  following  day  the  startling  intelligence 
that  "  H.  Sidgwick  and  G.  0.  Trevelyan  recited  their  epigrams 
in  the  Senate  House,  etc." 

Sidgwick  came  back  in  October  for  the  last  term 
of  study  before  the  two  fateful  examinations.^  Every 
one  knew  that  in  the  Classical  Tripos  he  could  not 

^  *  One  little  incident  of  this  term  we  may  be  excused  for  recording. 
Sir  G.  Trevelyan  writes  :  "  In  1858  Macaulay  sent  me  his  famous  biography 
of  William  Pitt  in  slips.  I  remember  Henry  and  me  kneeling  on  chairs  at 
the  table  and  reading  it  greedily  through,  then  and  there,  from  beginning 
to  end.  When  we  came  to  the  passage,  '  It  is  not  easy  to  compare  him 
fairly  with  Ximenes  and  Sully,  Richelieu  and  Oxenstiern,  John  De  Witt 
and  Warren  Hastings,'  Henry  said  in  a  plaintive  voice,  'I  don't  want  to 
compare  him  with  Ximenes  or  Sully,  Richelieu  or  Oxenstiern,  Jolm  De  Witt 
or  Warren  Hastings.' " 
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be  lower  than  second  in  the  first  class;  and  in 
mathematica  he  was  sure  of  a  Second  Class  (technically 
called  Senior  Optime),  which  was  a  necessary  con- 
dition of  competing  for  the  Chancellor  s  Medal,  the 
last  classical  distinction  open  to  undergraduates.  In 
regard  to  the  Mathematical  Tripos  his  own  forecast 
appears  in  the  metrical  letter  to  his  friend  K  E,  Bowen, 
quoted  above.  After  discussing  his  friends'  chances 
he  continues : — 

"  What  of  yourself  t  *^— Of  mo  ?     Why,  m  for  me 

I  have  not  pored  in  vain  the  clasBic;  lore, 

But  learned  eonienium  part'o  viverc, 

A  modest  Senior  Op.  will  crown  my  hopes. 

In  both  contests  he  surpassed  these  expectations. 
In  January  he  came  out  33rd  Wrangler  (almost  the 
same  place  as  his  father  held  thirty  years  before) ; 
and  in  the  Classical  Tripos  he  was  first,  and  also  won 
the  first  Chancellor's  Medal.  When  the  list  was  read 
Sidgmck  was  not  in  Cambridge,  but  his  friends  flocked 
to  the  Senate  House  to  hear  the  result.  The  contest 
between  him  and  Holmes  was  also  a  battle  between 
the  two  old  rival  Colleges,  Trinity  and  St.  John's, 
and  there  was  a  general  feeling  that  either  might  win. 
The  following  from  G.  O.  Trevelyan  pictures  the 
scene  with  much  vigour,  and  what  we  may  call  **  local 
colour'': — 

Dfjlrest  Sidge — "Toss  him  up,  aud  three  cheers/*  as 
we  used  to  say  when  the  Eton  Captain  was  caught  at  long- 
leg,  Tawney  and  I  came  into  the  Senate  House  a  second 
late,  and  found  a  collection  of  men  cheering  at  the  pitch 
of  their  voices.  Then  came  '* Holmes  of  John's"  and  a 
faint  Johnian  cheer,  and  we  saw  how  the  matter  atood^ 
and  shouted  till  the  whole  place  rang  again.  The  Johnians 
have  entirely  siihsided.  We  sympathise  a  good  deal  with 
you,  as  you  have  often  expressed  your  fear  of  this  con- 
suinmatiou.     Three  times  three  for  Hope  Edwardes !     And, 
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oh!  A is  bracketed  with  B ,  who  has  hitherto 

talked  of  him  as  the  greatest  fool  in  the  University ! 

Why  did  70a  absent  yourself?  Your  presence  would 
have  been  the  last  drop  in  the  cup.  ...  If  you  are  at 
Lugano  in  September,  shall  you  mind  my  joining  you  for 
a  week  or  so  ? — ^With  much  love,  I  remain,  ever  yours  most 
sincerely,  G.  0.  Trbvklyan. 

For  Sidgwick  the  year  1859  was  to  prove  un- 
usually eventful,  considering  how  even,  on  the  whole, 
the  flow  of  his  life  was  destined  to  be :  Wrangler, 
Senior  Classic,  and  Chancellor's  Medallist  in  the  first 
term ;  in  June,  the  marriage  of  his  sister  to  K  W. 
Benson,  then  first  Headmaster  of  Wellington  College ; 
in  July,  his  first  tour  abroad ;  in  October,  his  election 
to  a  Trinity  Fellowship;  then,  in  the  Michaelmas 
term,  he  settled  down,  at  the  unusually  early  age  of 
twenty-one,  to  his  new  life  as  an  academic  teacher, 
which  lasted,  with  only  the  intermission  of  a  single 
term,  for  forty-one  years. 

It  remains  to  refer  briefly  to  one  more  fact,  of  the 
first  importance  to  his  development  during  these 
undergraduate  days — namely,  his  election  in  his 
second  year  to  the  society  known  as  ''  the  Apostles." 
He  has  described  in  general  terms  its  character,  and 
the  effect  of  it  on  himself,  in  the  autobiographical 
firagment  which  is  printed  at  the  beginning  of  the 
next  chapter ;  but  it  may  be  well  to  add  a  few  more 
detaUs  as  to  the  method  and  procedure  of  the  society 
as  it  had  become  in  Sidgwick's  time. 

The  meetings  were  held  every  Saturday  at  8.30  in 
the  rooms  of  the  "  Moderator,*'  that  is  to  say,  the  man 
who  was  to  read  the  essay.  The  business  began  with 
tea,  to  which  anchovy  toast  was  an  indispensable,  and 
perhaps  symbolic,  adjunct ;  and  then  the  essay  was 
read,  the  "brethren"  sitting  round  the  fire,  the 
reader  usually  at  the  table.  Next  came  the  discus- 
sion.    Every  one  who  was  there  stood  up  in  turn 
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before  the  fire,  facing  the  circle,  and  gave  his  views 
on  the  subject,  or  on  the  essay,  or  on  the  arguments 
used  by  previous  speakers,  or,  indeed,  on  anything 
which  he  wa^^  pleased  to  consider  relevant  to  any  one 
of  these*  The  freedom  both  of  subject  and  of  handling 
was  absolute ;  and  not  only  did  no  one  ever  dream 
of  violating  this  freedom  or  suggesting  any  limit  to 
it,  but  every  member  would  have  regarded  such  an 
attempt  aa  an  attack  on  the  ark  of  the  covenant. 

When  the  discussion  was  over  the  moderator 
replied,  usually  answering  opponents,  but  in  no  way 
bound  to  do  so,  since  he  enjoyed  the  same  absolute 
freedom  of  presentment  as  the  rest  The  society  then 
proceeded  to  put  the  question.  But  the  question  as 
put  was  by  no  means  necessarily  in  the  same  terms, 
and  often  not  on  the  same  issue,  as  the  subject  of  the 
essay  ;  it  was  always  fonnulated  afresh*  An  attempt 
was  usually  made  to  pick  out  the  deepest,  or  the 
widest,  or  the  most  interesting  of  the  points  raised 
(by  moderator  or  speakers)  during  the  evening;  but 
the  statement  of  it  was  often  so  epigrammatic,  cryptic, 
ironical,  or  bizarre,  that  the  last  state  of  that  ques- 
tion was  (to  the  outward  eye)  far  indeed  from  the 
first.  When  it  was  at  last  formulated,  presenting 
some  simple  alternative  issue,  every  member  signed, 
as  on  one  side  or  the  other,  or  as  refusing  to  vote,  in 
the  page  of  the  society's  book  where  the  meeting  was 
recorded.  Each  member  had  the  right  to  add  a  note 
to  his  signature,  explaining,  or  further  specifying  his 
view^  or  modifying  the  apparent  meaning  of  his 
vote.  The  notes  often  contained  the  most  lumin- 
ous or  interesting  suggestions,  couched  usually  in 
humorous  or  ironic  form. 

The  subjects  were  chosen  as  follows : — At  the  end  of 
each  meeting,  the  man  whose  turn  it  was  to  '* moderate'* 
next  week  was  bound  to  produce  four  subjects^  from 
which  the  members  chose  one*  It  was  usual,  i)08sibly 
in  humorous  imitation  of  the  Greek  drama,  to  have 
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three  serious  questions,  and  the  fourth  playful.  But 
the  choice  might  as  legally  fall  on  the  last  one  as  on 
any  of  the  others.  The  choice  would  generally  turn 
on  what  each  voter  thought  would  produce  the  best 
discussion,  though  it  was  not  at  all  necessary  for  the 
essayist  to  explain  what  line  he  would  take,  or  even 
what  the  questions  meant 

In  selecting  new  members  to  keep  up  the  numbers 
of  the  constantly  changing  society,  the  greatest 
possible  care  was  taken.  If  a  man  was  mentioned 
as  likely,  every  member  had  to  make  his  acquaint- 
ance, and  not  till  this  was  done  was  any  proposal 
for  his  election  brought  forward.  The  society  was 
supposed  to  be  secret ;  but  the  secret  was  no  doubt 
occasionally  penetrated.  In  the  close  companionship 
of  College  life  it  was  impossible  for  the  same  eight 
or  ten  men,  usually  more  or  less  prominent  in  their 
own  circles,  to  disappear  every  Saturday  night  with- 
out inferences  being  drawn.  And  when  a  new  aspirant 
was  being  canvassed,  he  could  hardly  help  being 
surprised  that  several  men,  most  of  whom,  perhaps, 
he  did  not  know,  had  suddenly  sought  his  acquaint- 
ance, and  that  he  was  constantly  meeting  the  same 
group  in  the  rooms  of  one  or  other  of  them.  Thus 
reticence  in  the  company  of  friends  who  were  not 
"  brethren,"  and  closed  doors  on  Saturday  night,  were 
not  enough  to  prevent  shrewd  guesses  even  at  the 
time ;  and  biographies  of  earlier  '  apostles '  have 
revealed  a  good  deal  since. ^ 

That  the  society  made  some  mistakes,  both  of 
omission  and  commission,  in  the  selection  of  its 
members,  no  one  looking  back  would  deny.  But  in 
Sidgwick's  day,  though  here  and  there  it  failed 
to  secure  a  man  of  the  highest  gifts  or  promise,  the 
society  maintained  a  high  level  of  ability,  even  if 

^  The  society  is  mentioned,  or  referred  to,  in  Carlyle's  Sterling,  in 
Ifi  Memoriam  (btxxvii.),  in  Dean  Merivale's  Autobiography,  and  in  the 
Lives  of  F.  D.  Maurice,  Julian  Fane,  Tennyson,  Sir  James  Stephen,  and 
F.  J.  A.  Hort. 
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it  hardly  reached  the  standard  of  the  old  days — 
the  days  of  Teonyson,  Hallam,  Trench  ^  MerivaJe, 
Thorn pgoiij  Brookfieldj  Blakesley,  and  Charles  BuUer* 
Sidgwick  says  (in  his  Autobiographical  Fragment) 
that  hia  election  to  the  Apostles  bad  *'more  effect  on 
his  intellectual  life  than  any  one  thing  that  happened 
to  him  afterwards."  The  phrase,  striking  and  emphatic 
as  it  is,  will  be  readily  accepted  by  those  who  can 
remember  or  imagine  the  stimulus  of  such  organised 
and  regular  discussions  on  a  young  man  of  high 
mental  calibre  and  strong  desire  to  know^  when  the 
disputants  are  at  once  close  friends  and  intellectual 
equals  or  superiors.^  But  there  was  another  reason 
for  this  powerful  effect  described  by  Sidgwick  which 
should  not  be  overlooked,  and  that  was  the  new 
influx  of  ideas,  the  activity  of  thought  and  discussion, 
the  theological,  scientific,  and  political  changes,  which 
marked  the  twenty  years  1855-75.  It  is  enough  to 
give  the  names  of  Mill,  Comte,  Spencer,  Strauss, 
Renan,  Carlyle,  Matthew  Arnold,  George  Eliot,  and 
Darwin,  to  remind  younger  readers  hoiv  deep  and  wide 
and  many-sided  the  intellectual  movement  was.  The 
time  was  such  that  even  sluggish  minds  were  caught 
by  the  current  and  swept  into  new  regions.  It  was 
not  surprising  that  Sidgwiek,  with  rapidly  maturing 
powers,  with  new  leisure,  like-minded  friends,  and  full 
opportunity  of  discussion,  should  feel  at  such  a  time 
an  impulse  wliich  the  tamer  decades  that  followed 
could  never  again  so  powerfully  supply. 

I  In  bu  oordUl  rer«rdnce  to  Dr.  Talbot  {ii^ra  403)  1ia  »j^  *'  Wa  ftgree 

in  two  characteristics  ...  a  belief  that  w«  «aii  learn,  and  a  det^rmitiatioti 
that  «a  wilt  learn,  hom  peopk  of  tbs  moat  opposite  opinioDA,  I  acquired 
thesa  cbaraeteriitks  in  tbe  dear  old  daji  of  the  Apofltlea  at  Cambridge/* 
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CHAPTER   II 

1859-1864 

The  history  of  Henry  Sidgwick's  life  from  1859 
onwards  can  fortunately  be  followed  to  so  great  an 
extent  in  letters  that  have  been  preserved  as  to  be 
presented  in  almost  autobiographical  form.  But 
before  turning  to  the  letters  we  have  an  actual  bit 
of  autobiography  which  gives  a  clue  especially  to  the 
ten  years  from  1859,  when  he  took  his  degree,  to 
1869,  when  he  resigned  his  Fellowship  at  Trinity — 
the  period  which  in  writing  his  reminiscences  of  his 
brother-in-law,  Archbishop  Benson,  he  called  his 
"  years  of  '  storm  and  stress '  as  regards  religious 
convictions  and  ecclesiastical  relations."  It  was  sug- 
gested to  him  during  his  last  illness  that  if  his  strength 
did  not  return  sufficiently  to  enable  him  to  undertake 
severe  mental  labour,  he  might  yet  usefully  write 
reminiscences  which  would  be  interesting.  The  idea 
pleased  him,  and  he  turned  it  over  in  his  mind,  with 
the  result  that  about  a  fortnight  before  his  death  he 
dictated  the  following  fragment — too  quickly  cut 
short  by  his  increasing  weakness. 

My  aim  in  what  I  am  about  to  say  now  is  to  give  such 
an  account  of  my  life — mainly  my  inner  intellectual  life — 
as  shall  render  the  central  and  fundamental  aims  that  par- 
tially at  least  determined  its  course  when  apparently  most 
fitful  and  erratic,  as  clear  and  intelligible  as  I  can.  That 
aim  is  very  simply  stated.     It  has  been  the  solution,  or  con- 
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tribution  to  the  solution,  of  the  deepest  problems  of  human 
life.  The  peculiarity  of  my  career  has  been  that  I  have 
sought  light  on  these  problems,  and  that  not  casually  but 
systematically  and  laboriously,  from  very  various  sources  and 
by  very  diverse  methods.  In  my  contributions  to  the  Life  of 
Edward  Benson  I  gave  ao  account  of  myself  and  my  views  at 
school  and  aft^r  my  degree  which  I  should  like  to  be  read  by 
any  one  who  may  use  this  fragment  for  biographical  purposes/ 
I  have  noted  the  great  change  that  took  place  about  the  middle 
of  my  undergraduate  time.  Up  to  that  point  I  cannot  remem- 
ber that  I  had  formed  any  ambition  beyond  success  in  my 
examinations  and  the  attainment  of  a  Trinity  Fellowship ; 
but  in  the  Michaelmas  term  of  my  second  year  an  event 
occurred  which  had  more  eflfect  on  my  intellectual  life  than 
any  one  thing  that  happened  to  me  afterwards :  I  became 
a  member  of  a  discussion  society  —  old  and  possessing 
historical  traditions — which  went  by  the  name  of  "The 
Apostles."  A  good  description  of  it  as  it  existed  in  his 
time  is  to  be  found  in  the  late  Dean  Merivale's  autobio- 
graphy. When  I  joined  it  the  number  of  members  was  not 
large,  and  there  is  an  exuberant  vitality  in  Merivale's  de- 
scription to  which  I  recall  nothing  corresponding.  But  the 
spirit,  I  think,  remained  the  same,  and  gradually  this  spirit 
— at  least  as  I  apprehended  it— absorbed  and  dominated 
me*  I  can  only  describe  it  as  the  spirit  of  the  pursuit  of 
truth  with  absolute  devotion  and  unreserve  by  a  group  of 
intimate  friends,  who  were  perfectly  frank  with  each  other, 
and  indulged  in  any  amount  of  humorous  sarcasm  and 
playful  banter,  and  yet  each  respects  the  other,  and  when 
he  discourses  tries  to  learn  from  him  and  see  what  he  sees. 
Absolute  candour  was  the  only  duty  that  the  tradition  of 
the  society  enforced  No  consistency  was  demanded  with 
opinions  previously  held^ — truth  as  we  saw  it  then  and 
there  was  what  we  had  to  embrace  and  maintain,  and  there 
were  no  propositions  so  well  established  that  an  A|jostle 
had  not  the  right  to  deny  or  question,  if  he  did  so  sincerely 


^  Extnots  from  tbia  hire  been  alre^d^  quoted  iu  the  preTiDUs  chApttr, 
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and  not  from  mere  love  of  paradox.  The  gravest  subjects 
were  continaally  debated,  but  gravity  of  treatment,  as  I 
have  said,  was  not  imposed,  though  sincerity  was.  In  fact 
it  was  rather  a  point  of  the  apostolic  mind  to  xmderstand 
how  much  suggestion  and  instruction  may  be  derived  from 
what  is  in  form  a  jest — even  in  dealing  with  the  gravest 
matters. 

I  had  at  first  been  reluctant  to  enter  this  society  when 
I  was  asked  to  join  it.  I  thought  that  a  stcmding  weekly 
engagement  for  a  whole  evening  would  interfere  with  my 
work  for  my  two  Triposes.  But  after  I  had  gradually  appre- 
hended the  spirit  as  I  have  described  it,  it  came  to  seem  to 
me  that  no  part  of  my  life  at  Cambridge  was  so  real  to  me 
as  the  Saturday  evenings  on  which  the  apostolic  debates 
were  held ;  and  the  tie  of  attachment  to  the  society  is  much 
the  strongest  corporate  bond  which  I  have  known  in  life. 
I  think,  then,  that  my  admission  into  this  society  and  the 
enthusiastic  way  in  which  I  came  to  idealise  it  really  deter- 
mined or  revealed  that  the  deepest  bent  of  my  nature  was 
towards  the  life  of  thought — thought  exercised  on  the 
central  problems  of  human  life. 

But  many  yeai*s  elapsed  before  the  consciousness  of 
this  led  me  to  embrace  the  study  of  philosophy  as  my 
life's  work.  The  reasons  for  this  were  partly  financial. 
I  had  to  earn  my  income,  and  I  saw  no  prospect  of 
earning  it  by  teaching  philosophy  except  through  the  mere 
chance  that  I  might  be  elected  to  the  single  Cambridge 
professorship  in  the  subject  at  a  proximate  vacancy. 
Though  the  Moral  Sciences  Tripos  in  its  earliest  form  was 
instituted  in  1851,  it  was  supposed  that  the  teaching 
required  for  it  would  be  given  by  Professors,  and  there 
seemed  no  prospect  of  a  Trinity  lectureship  being  devoted 
to  the  subject.  I  had  to  accept  the  Classical  lectureship 
that  was  ofifered  to  me  in  October  1859  if  I  wished  to  secure 
myself  the  possibility  of  working  at  Cambridge  with  an 
adequate  income.  This,  of  course,  made  it  necessary  for  me 
to  devote  a  considerable  part  of  my  time  to  classical  study. 
I  ought  also  to  add  that  the  first  two  years  after  my  degree 
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I  allowed  myself  to  be  seduced  into  private  tuition  aB  a 
means  of  increasing  my  iacome. 

But  Cambridge  vacations  being  long,  I  still  liad  a  good 
deal  of  spare  time,  and  it  was  not  long  before  I  began 
a  mom  or  less  systematic  study  of  philosophy,  in  the 
form  of  a  study  of  J.  S.  Mill's  works,  who,  1  think,  had 
attained,  when  I  began  my  study,  the  full  height  of  that 
remarkable  influence  which  he  exercised  over  youth- 
ful thought^  and  perhaps  I  may  aay  the  thought  of  the 
country  generally,  for  a  period  of  some  years.  No  one 
thinker,  so  far  as  I  know,  hm  ever  had  anything  like  equal 
influence  in  the  forty  years  or  so  that  have  elapsed  since 
Mill's  domination  began  t<>  weaken.  But  the  nature  of  his 
philosophy — the  attitude  it  took  up  towards  the  fundamentaj 
questions  as  to  the  nature  of  man  and  his  relation  to  God 
and  the  universe^ — was  not  such  as  to  encourage  me  to  expect 
from  philosophy  decisive  positive  answers  to  these  questions, 
and  I  was  by  no  means  then  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  negative 
or  agnostic  answers.  In  fact  I  had  not  in  any  way  broken 
with  the  orthotlox  Christianity  in  which  I  had  been  brought 
up,  though  I  had  become  sceptical  with  regard  to  many  of 
its  conelusions,  and  generally  with  regard  to  its  methods 
of  proof.  Thus  for  seveiul  years  the  time  that  I  devoted  to 
the  study  of  the  questions  of  most  serious  concern  was 
divided  in  a  fitful  and  varying  way  between  philosophy 
and  theology,  my  most  vitBl  interest  seeming  to  lie  some- 
times in  the  one  study,  sometimes  in  the  other.  Add  to 
this  that  under  Mill's  inHuence  I  was  also  strongly  led  as  a 
matter  of  duty  to  study  political  economy  thoroughly,  and 
give  no  little  thought  to  practical  questionB^  social  and 
political. 

In  1862  I  was  powerfiilly  impressed  by  Eeuan's  Mt'ud€& 
dSisioire  Utligieu^t,  and  derived  from  Kenan's  eloquent 
^rsuasions   the  conviction   that  it  was  impossible   really 

understand  at  first  hand  Christianity  as  a  hiatorical 
religion  without  penetrating  more  deeply  the  mind  of  the 
Hebrews  and  of  the  Semitic  stock  from  which  they  sprang. 
This  led  to  a  very  important  and  engrossing  employment  of 
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a  great  part  of  my  spare  time  in  the  study  of  Arabic  and 
Hebrew.  I  may  say  that  the  provisional  conclusions  I  had 
formed  with  regard  to  Christianity  are  expressed  in  an 
article  on  "  Ecce  Homo  "  in  the  Westminster  Review  [of  July 
1866].^  My  studies,  aimed  directly  at  a  solution  of  the 
great  issues  between  Christianity  and  Scepticism  or  Agnos- 
ticism, had  not,  as  I  knew,  led  to  a  really  decisive  result, 
and  I  think  it  was  partly  from  weariness  of  a  continual 
internal  debate  which  seemed  likely  to  be  interminable  that 
I  found  the  relief,  which  I  certainly  did  find,  in  my  renewal 
of  linguistic  studies. 

From  September  1862 — when  I  devoted  every  day  and 
the  whole  day  for  five  weeks  in  Dresden  to  the  study  of 
Arabic  with  a  private  tutor — for  about  three  years,  as  I  re- 
member, the  greater  part  of  my  spare  time  was  devoted  to  the 
study  of  Arabic  and  Hebrew  literature  and  history.  I  began 
even  to  think  that  I  might  perhaps  attain  one  of  the  two 
professorships  in  Arabic  which  the  University  possessed,  and 
formed  a  design  of  devoting  myself  to  an  elaborate  compari- 
son of  the  Hebrew  development  of  religion  with  Arabic 
Mohammedanism.  I  ought  to  mention  that  the  final  reason 
which  seemed  to  make  philosophy  hopeless  as  a  source  of 
breadwinning  was  that  the  single  chair  of  Moral  Philosophy 
then  expressly  included  Moral  Theology.  Hence  it  seemed 
most  probable  that  a  layman  would  not  be  appointed  to  it 
— still  less  a  layman  known  to  be  imorthodox.  No  similar 
difficulty  seemed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  my  obtaining  one 
of  the  Arabic  chairs.  However,  in  the  course  of  the  three 
years  I  began  to  see  clearly  that  the  study  of  Arabic,  pur- 
sued as  it  ought  to  be  pursued  by  one  who  aimed  at  repre- 
senting it  in  the  University,  would  absorb  too  much  time, 
and  draw  me  inevitably  away  from  the  central  problems 
which  constituted  my  deepest  interest.  I  began  also  to 
think  that  the  comparative  historical  study  which  I  had 
planned  would  not  really  give  any  important  aid  in  answering 
the  great  questions  raised  by  the  orthodox  Christianity  from 
which  my  view  of  the  Universe  had  been  derived.     Was 

*  Reprinted  in  the  yolnme  of  MiaccUaiuoua  Essays  and  Addresses^  1904. 
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Jesus  iQcamate  God,  miraculously  brought  into  the  world  as 
a  man  ?  Were  his  utterances  of  diviD©  authority  ?  Did  he 
actually  rise  from  the  grave  with  a  hunmu  body  glorified, 
and  therewith  ascend  into  heaven  ?  Or  if  the  answers  to 
these  questions  could  not  strictly  be  affirmative  iu  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  what  element  of  truth,  vital 
for  mankind,  could  be  disengaged  from  the  husk  of  legend, 
or  symbolised  by  the  legend,  supposing  tlie  truth  itself 
capable  of  being  established  by  human  reasoning  ?  Study  of 
Philosophy  and  Theology,  which  I  had  never  abandoned, 
began  ^ain  to  occupy  more  of  my  time. 

This  made  me  willing  to  accept  the  examinership  in  the 
Moral  Sciences  Tripos  in  [1865],  though  it  rendered  needful 
a  good  deal  of  work.  Then  an  uue^cpected  chance  of  devoting 
myself  to  philosophy  and  yet  making  an  income  occurred. 
The  authorities  of  Trinity,  I  think  in  1867,  offered  a 
lectureship  in  Moral  Sciences  to  me  if  I  liked  to  exchange 
my  Classical  lectureship  for  it'  Havijig  thus  to  choose 
between  philosophy  and  my  vaguer  ideas  of  Semitic  liistory^ 
I  did  not  hesitate,  J  took  the  pmt  offered  me,  determined 
to  throw  myself  into  the  work  of  making,  if  poBsible,  a 
philosophical  school  in  Cambridge, 

Meanwhile  I  had  been  led  back  to  philosophy  by  a  quite 
different  line  of  thought  from  a  practical  point  of  view — 
that  is,  by  the  queatioti  that  seemed  to  me  continually  to 
press  with  more  urgency  for  a  definite  answer — whether  I 
had  a  right  to  keep  my  Fellowship.  I  did  my  very  best  to 
decide  the  question  methodically  on  general  principles^  but 
I  found  it  veiy  diflficult,  and  I  may  say  that  it  was  while 
struggling  with  the  difficulty  thence  arising  that  I  went 
through  a  good  deal  of  the  thought  that  was  ultimately 
systematised  in  the  Mithods  of  Mkks. 

Here,  unfortunately,  Sidgwicka  account  of  his  life 
breaks  off,  or  at  least  becomes  too  fragmentary  to 

'  Strictly  spcwking,  ttiere  wwt  no  ohang«  m  his  uppointmcut.  He 
nmaliied*  as  beSore^  Ai^nit&iit  tu&or^  but  wft^  a«k^  to  t^Acn  Monl  3ci«nc«sa 
iiitte*d  of  O&mc^  He  apjjears,  so  fir  m  c»a  be  mscerUiued  from  College 
neoofiJ!!.  to  liare  begtui  iecturmg  on  the  Moral  Sciences  izi  the  MlchaeliuM 
t«rm  of  1847. 
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reproduce  verbatim ;  but  the  following  passage  from 
his  reminiscences  of  E.  W.  Benson  amplifies  it  in 
some  points,  and  gives  a  further  key  to  much  that 
appears  in  the  letters  to  be  quoted  presently.  He 
writes  to  A.  C.  Benson  in  1897  : — 

At  the  close  of  the  earlier  reminiscences  .  .  .  relating 
to  your  £Ekther  as  I  knew  him  in  my  school  days  at  Bugby, 
I  hinted  that  before  the  end  of  my  undergraduate  career 
his  intellectual  influence  on  me  had  given  way  to  that  of  a 
school  of  thought  entirely  alien  to  his.  As  I  look  back  now 
on  this  change,  its  rapidity  and  completeness  seem  to  me 
surprising : — or  rather,  perhaps,  they  would  seem  so,  if  I  had 
not  in  later  years  had  personal  experience — from  the 
opposite  point  of  view — of  similarly  swift  and  decisive 
transfers  of  intellectual  aU^ance  in  the  case  of  pupils  of 
my  own.  I  feel  bound  to  make  this  clear  .  .  .  because  one 
result  of  it  is  that — in  spite  of  an  intimacy  never  clouded 
by  any  consciousness  of  change  in  our  relation  of  personal 
affection — my  reminiscences  of  his  talk  and  judgments  as 
to  his  views  in  later  years  are  rather  those  of  an  outsider, 
intellectually  speaking.  At  the  same  time  the  very  contrast 
between  the  workings  of  our  minds  often  seemed  to  suggest 
to  me  a  vivid  idea  of  his.  .  .  . 

To  explain  more  precisely  the  "contrast"  of  which  I 
have  spoken,  I  will  begin  by  sketching  briefly  the  ideal 
which,  under  the  influence  primarily  of  J.  S.  Mill,  but 
partly  of  Comte  seen  through  Mill's  spectacles,  gradually 
became  dominant  in  my  mind  in  the  early  sixties : — I  say 
"  in  my  mind,"  but  you  will  understand  that  it  was  largely 
derived  from  intercourse  with  others  of  my  generation,  and 
that  at  the  time  it  seemed  to  me  the  only  possible  ideal  for 
all  adequately  enlightened  minds.  It  had  two  aspects,  one 
social  and  the  other  philosophical  or  theological  What  we 
aimed  at  from  a  social  point  of  view  was  a  complete  revision 
of  human  relations,  poHtical,  moral,  and  economic,  in  the 
light  of  science  directed  by  comprehensive  and  impartial 
sympathy;  and  an  unsparing  reform  of  whatever,  in  the 
judgment  of  science,  was  pronounced  to  be  not  conducive  to 
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the  general  happinesa.  This  social  science  must  of  course 
have  historical  knowledge  as  a  basis :  but,  beiog  science, 
it  must  regard  the  unscientilic  beliefs,  moral  or  political,  of 
past  ages  aa  altogether  wrong, — at  least  in  respect  of  the 
method  of  their  attainment,  and  the  grounds  on  which  they 
were  accepted.  History,  in  ahort»  was  conceived  as  supplying 
the  material  on  which  we  had  to  work,  but  not  the  ideal 
which  we  aimed  at  realising ;  except  so  far  as  history  properly 
understood  showed  that  the  time  had  come  for  the  scientific 
treatment  of  political  and  moral  problems. 

As  regards  theology,  those  with  whom  I  sympathiaed 
had  no  close  agreement  in  conclusions, — their  views  varied 
from  pure  positivism  to  the  "  Neochristianity "  of  the 
Essayists  and  Ee%iewer8:  and  my  own  opinions  were  for 
many  years  unsettled  and  widely  fluctuating.  What  was 
fixed  and  unalterable  and  accepted  by  us  all  was  the  neces- 
sity and  duty  of  examimug  the  evidence  for  historical 
Christianity  with  strict  scientific  impartiality ;  placing  our- 
selves as  far  as  possible  outside  traditional  sentiments  and 
opinions,  and  endeavouring  to  weigh  the  pro^  and  com  on 
all  theological  questions  as  a  duly  instructed  rational  being 
from  another  planet^^ — or  let  us  say  from  China  — would 
naturally  weigh  them.  .  .  } 

In  the  summer  of  1859,  after  Ma  sister's  roaniage 
on  June  23,  with  Edward  White  Benson,  he  went 
abroad,  first  to  Dresden  t^3  learn  German,  and  thentje 
to  the  Alps  and  North  Italy,  He  visited  Chamounix 
and  its  neighbourhood,  and  then  joining  one  of  his 
chief  Cambridge  friends,  J*  J,  Cowell,  at  Zermatt, 
went  round  by  the  Monte  Moro  Pass  to  the  Italian 
lakes,  stayed  at  Milan,  visited  the  battlefields  of  the 
just  terminated  war  for  the  liberation  of  Lombardy 
from  Austria,  and  returned  by  the  St,  Gothard  Pass 
and  the  Lake  of  Lucerne.  The  following  letter  is 
written  early  in  August  to  H,  G,  Dakyna  : — 

Ma*   vhiAn  Ghahah — "  How  doth   the   littJe    busy  bee 

>  Zi/e  f^ArchMMhGp  Bens<mt  vol,  i  pp.  240,  2&0» 
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improve  each  shining  hour  ? "  etc.  I  improve  this  one  (an 
hour  of  digestion  at  the  Hdtel  de  T6te  Noire — TSte  Noire 
being  the  name  of  a  pass  between  Martigny  and  Chamounix) 
in  writing  to  you.  ...  I  was  too  lazy  to  write  at  Dresden. 
The  Grerman  literature  was  very  fascinating,  and  when  I 
had  done  my  home  work  I  always  had  concerts  and  gallery 
or  something  to  go  to.  Besides^  you  never  wrote  to  me. 
Never  mind;  I  hope  you  have  had  still  better  reasons 
than  I  have,  and  have  been  making  seven -league -boot- 
progress  (excuse  a  German  compound)  in  the  classics.  .  .  . 

Cowell  has  never  answered  any  of  my  letters,  conse- 
quentementally  I  am  in  a  state  of  complete  doubt  as  to 
whether  I  shall  meet  him  at  alL  I  gave  him  the  choice  of 
Beine  and  Chamounix ;  he  was  to  decide ;  he  didn't,  so 
here  I  am  at  Chamounix — at  least  there  are  only  four  and 
a  half  hours  more  (which  will  be  an  awful  grind  with  my 
knapsack,  by  the  bye).  .  .  . 

I  have  vnitten  a  good  deal  of  poetry,  and  have  at  present 
the  plots  of  two  novels  and  one  long  poem  in  my  head.  But 
I  fear  they  will  come  to  nothing. 

To  E,  W.  Benson  from  Courmayeur,  AugvM  1 2 

...  I  did  not  find  at  Dresden,  even  though  I  was  alone, 
that  the  time  made  itsdf  for  letter-writing.  I  used  to  work 
religiously  till  4  o'clock  almost  every  day  (with  a  break 
of  one  hour  for  dinner,  and  two  hours  three  times  a  week 
for  the  Picture  Gallery),  and  then,  what  with  walking, 
bathing,  and  listening  to  threepenny  concerts,  it  soon  became 
supper  time ;  and  after  supper,  of  course,  I  went  to  bed 
in  true  German  fashion,  for  I  got  up  every  morning  at  six. 

I  accompUshed  the  reading  and  writing  as  well  as  could 
be  expected ;  in  the  speaking  my  progress  was  so-so ;  but 
the  thing  which  you  will  be  perhaps  surprised  to  hear  has 
hitherto  baffled  all  my  efforts  is  the  understanding  the 
language  when  spoken.  When  a  German  talks  U)  ttuI  can 
understand  him  tolerably,  with  trouble,  but  when  he  talks  to 
other  Germans  in  my  presence  I  am  utterly  at  a  loss.  .  .  . 

But  I  have  got  such  a  great  deal  to  tell  you  about 
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Dresden.  I  liked  Herr  Schier  very  much — except  his 
politics,  which  we  stirred  up  one  day  when  I  had  written  a 
little  political  piece  for  a  German  exercise.  He  appeared 
to  consider  a  decent  despotism  as  the  ideal  government — 
very  anti-German,  I  should  have  supposed.  Otherwise  we 
got  on  very  well  indeed,  and  he  pronounced  me  ^'sekr 
fliimg!*  If  he  would  only  have  put  on  a  shirt  every  now  and 
then !     But  one  can't  expect  perfection  in  this  world.  .  ,  , 

To  his  Sider.from  Cambridge^  Sepkmier  27 

,  .  .  Now  I  know  I  have  no  right  to  complain  of  your  not 
writing,  aa  ray  hopes  of  your  doing  so  rested  entirely  on  my 
belief  in  your  Benevolence  and  not  on  any  Eight  or  Obliga- 
tion  (excuse  Dr.  Whewell'a  phraseology)/  so  I  won't  (after 
doing  it  for  a  page  and  a  quarter) ;  and  supposing  that  you 
can  conveniently  receive  me  on  Wednesday,  5th,  I  wiU 
keep  my  own  adventures,  or  at  least  such  of  them  as  are 
interesting,  for  oral  delivery.  ...  I  arrived  here  on  Satur- 
day. My  examination  begins  on  Thursday,  so  1  have  three 
days  to  **  tone  myself  down/*  If  I  get  a  Fellowship  I  shall 
have  to  be  up  here  on  the  10th;  if  not,  1  shall  be  able  to 
enjoy  myself  (?)  till  the  15  th,  I  believe,  when  I  have  to 
meet  my  pupils.  "  Wot  a  game  it  iSp"  as  Mr.  Weller  says. 
I  always  feel  inclined  to  laugh  when  a  man  comes  wanting 
me  to  take  him  as  a  pupil.  .  >  * 

I  must  now  leave  you  for  the  Theory  of  Causation, 

He  was  elected  to  a  Fellowship  and  appointed 
Assistant  Tutor,  and  on  October  30^  1859,  he  writes 
to  his  sister  : — 

Behold  that  I  have  never  written  to  you  before ;  very 
wrong,  but  my — hem — ^professional  engagemeots  must  \m 
pleaded  as  my  excuse.  If  you  c^^uld  only  see  me  taking  my 
pupils,  or  my  pupils  taking — their  hats  off  to  me,  the 
amount  of  respect  that  you  no  doubt  already  entertain  for 
me  would  he  considerably  increased, 

Thne  passes  with  flying  step.     I  have  got  more  work 

^  Whew«U*s  Elem^nU  cf  Moroiiif  wa9  at  this  tiine  pre«crib«d  for  the  aludf 
^r  umdergmduAt«t  it  Trimly  m  «n  introduction  to  phuonoph j. 
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than  I  intended  to  take,  but  I  enjoy  it  very  much,  and  only 
regret  that  I  have  not  much  time  for  my  private  reading. 
Aithnr  [his  brother]  is  happily  installed  in  my  old  rooms.^ . . . 
I  find  I  have  left  some  letters.  .  .  .  Would  you  kindly  let 
me  have  them,  as  the  Ghost  story  that  Mamma  sent  me  was 
among  them,  and  I  value  it,  and  should  like  to  have  it  here. 
I  have  heard  a  couple  of  fresh  ones  from  an  Irish  friend  of 
mine  here,  who  knows  the  subjects  of  them  intimately; 
Ireland  appears  to  be  a  soil  in  which  they  flourish  wdL 
One  of  my  rooms,^  in  which  I  am  now  sitting,  is  beautifully 
oosy;  I  know  in  about  a  year  it  will  break  my  heart  to  part 
witli  it  About  this  time  I  may  as  well  thank  you  for 
your  congratulations.  .  .  . 

He  had  before  his  degree  joined  the  Ghost  Society, 
which  Archbishop  Benson  when  at  Cambridge  had 
helped  to  found  (see  Life  of  the  latter,  vol.  i.  p.  98). 
Dr.  Westcott,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Durham,  while  in 
residence  at  Cambridge,  had  apparently  acted  as  secre- 
tary; and  in  1860,  when  he  had  left  for  Harrow,  we  find 
him  sending  Sidgwick  a  story,  "  produced  by  the  old 
*  ghostly '  circular,"  and  adding,  "  I  trust  I  am  right  in 
believing  you  are  still  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  the 
question."  This  investigation  of  ghost  stories  was 
the  beginning,  so  far  as  Sidgwick  was  concerned,  of 
"  Psychical  Research,"  in  which,  as  will  be  seen  in  the 
following  pages,  he  was  engaged,  with  brief  intervals, 
during  the  rest  of  his  life.  The  whole  subject  connected 
itself  with  his  philosophical  and  theological  studies. 
As  he  says,  in  the  disjointed  notes  with  which  the  auto- 
biographical fragment  above  quoted  ends,  comparative 
thaumatology  required  its  investigation ;  and,  further, 
Ae  possibility  of  direct  proof  of  continued  individual 
existence  after  death  could  not  be  neglected  either 
from  a  theological  or  an  ethical  point  of  view. 

To  his  Sister,  a  little  later  in  the  Term 
.  .  .  My   spiritual   discoveries   are  rather   languishing 
1  Hostel  A  4.  3  Nevile's  Court,  L  3. 
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at  present.  Unde  Robert  kindly  sent  me  a  newspaper 
containing  a  poor  woman's  dream  about  her  Boa*8  death 
-^4reamt  oa  the  night  of  the  wreck  of  the  Eoyal  Charter. 
It  waa  curious,  as  the  fulfilment  was  as  yet  unknown ;  but 
still,  considering  how  fruitful  of  dreams  such  a  night  must 
be,  not  very  strong  evidence.  I  have  not  beard  anything 
as  to  the  fulfilment 

Alas !  for  my  German,  I  am  getting  very  lazy  about  it 
and  forgetting  it  alL  ,  ,  . 

Is  not  my  handwriting  degenerating  ?  It  is  the  effect 
of  hard  work,  I  have  got  a  young  American  [W,  Everett] 
reading  with  me^ — a  very  nice  fellow.  .  .  ,  He  has  let  me  into 
a  thing  or  two  about  America.  I  was  thinking  of  emigrate 
ing  tbither  the  other  day  when  the  press  was  full  of  those 
foolishly  irritating  articles  which  I  thought  would  bring 
on  a  French  war/  I  ain  not  yet  quite  settled,  but  I  think 
I  shall  at  any  rate  wait  till  after  Christmas.  Our  patriots 
here  (the  EiHe  Corps)  are  in  high  glee  because  Prince 
Albert  has  taken  them  under  his  protection.  They  had 
been  almost  wet-blanketed  by  Lord  Hardwicke  (our  Lord- 
Lieutanant),  who  refused  to  grant  commissions  to  under- 
graduates^ Insulting,  was  it  not?  So  the  reaction  of 
H.EJI/s  favour  is  great. 

Tq  the  Hon,  Eoden  ifiw^,  then  travelling  in  S^ria,  on 
Fihmary  18,  1860 

Nothing  but  the  fact  that  I  am  now  bound,  Ixion-like, 
on  the  gigantic  wheel  of  an  educational  system,  and  in 
consequence  whirled  round  day  by  day  through  a  circle  of 
fixed  instructions,  which  leave  me  but  little  free  volition — 
or,  in  other  words,  nothing  but  the  fact  that  I  am  a  busy 
assistant  tutor  of  tliis  college — should  have  prevented  my 
answering  your  letter  a  week  ago,  or  nearly  so,  as  I  re- 
ceived it  Saturday  last. 

But  how  can  I  produce  anything  fit  to  be  called  an 

answer  to  you  ?     You  take  me  through  a  number  of  dream - 

'  The  couutry  Iml  beem  iwised  K»  renew^  drntmst  Aad  atitpimoii  of  LooU 
Ifipiol^on  md  FrADce  bj  tlie  annexatiou  of  Sftvoj  ind  Nice  after  the  ItJiIlmn 
WAT.    HtEtoe  ikt  vdomt^er  tnoirement  of  1S59. 
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like  scenes  and  experiences,  investing  them  with  a  reality 
Aat  they  did  not  before  possess,  as  clustering  round  you, 
whom  I  have  actually  seen  and  known  and  talked  to  and 
shared  anchovy  toast  witL^  (Tou  observe  I  speak  only  of 
physical  facts.)  They  seem  to  partake  of  the  certainty 
which  your  "  entity  "  has  for  me. 

This  is  in  answer  to  the  sophistry  with  which  you  b^an 
your  letter — '*  that  I  could  get  facts  from  books  of  travels." 
I  felt  as  if  you  were  slaying  me  by  my  own  weapons,  as  I 
have  used  the  sophism  before  now  to  excuse  my  own  laziness 
in  my  humbler  peregrinations.  Why,  my  brother,^  do  you 
suppose  it  is  the  same  thing  even  if  I  read  an  exactly  similar 
description  in  a  book  ?  Is  Palmyra  no  more  realisable 
when  I  picture  you  there,  than  if  I  connected  it  with  Eliot 
Warburton,  who  may  be  a  mere  name  ?  Or  did  I  believe 
in  Kinglake's  Beyrout,  sheikhs,  deserts,  etc.,  so  much  as  I 
do  in  yours  ?  If  you  hadn't  delightfully  belied  your  preface, 
I  should  have  grumbled. 

But  what,  I  repeat,  can  I  set  before  you  in  return  ? 
The  trivial  oscillations  of  my  external  life  ?  or  the  vague, 
half-incomprehensible  fluctuations  of  my  inner  being  ?  No, 
I  will  begin  with  our  friends. 

Alas !  you  know  the  quick  succession  of  human  waves 
at  the  University ;  there  is  no  one  here  to  whom  I  thought 
meet  to  show  your  letter.  Brandreth  is  the  only  one  of 
your  fellow-apostles  still  in  residence.  .  .  . 

Bowen  is  still  a  junior  master  at  Harrow.  He  enjoys 
the  work  very  much,  and  is,  I  think,  eminently  suited ; 
with  his  widely  opened,  keen,  and  graweful  intellect  he  will 
never  become  odiously  professional  or  shoppy  as  some  men 
do,  especially  if  they  begin  too  young.  He  is  very  fond  of 
boys,  and  gets  on  very  well  with  them ;  he  has  a  perennial 
spring  of  boyishness  in  himself,  which  is  the  first,  second, 
and  third  requisite  for  a  schoolmaster,  I  think,  for 

Who  boys  would  lead,  himBelf  sbould  boyish  be. 

I  sometimes  think  he  is  wasted  there,  as  he  has  so  much  of 

a  certain  kind  of  sparkling  and  versatile  genius  in  him; 

^  See  p.  29.  ^  Both  members  of  the  **  Apostles.*' 
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but,  after  all,  as  he  himself  says,  "  It  ia  not  every  man's 
duty  to  seek  to  be  famous,** 

Butler  is,  as  I  Bee  you  have  heard,  headmaster  now  at 
Harrow.  I  believe,  from  reports,  that  he  is  getting  on  as 
well  as  could  be  wished  in  every  way ;  but  I  have  not  got 
aoything  but  business — scrap — letters  sinee  he  went  there 
from  him.  When  Vaughan's  resignation  was  known  last 
year,  everybody  was  sorry  that  it  came  so  soon,  as  Butler, 
universally  marked  out  as  the  fit  man,  was  so  young.  This 
was,  indeed,  nearly  deciding  the  election  against  him ;  but 
I  think  no  one  who  knew  him  had  the  least  doubt  that  he 
was  the  best  man  for  the  place ;  I  have  myself  a  perhaps 
extravagant  belief  in  him.  I  think  he  only  wants  experience 
to  carry  on  Vaughan^a  system  of  delicate  and  unremittingly 
careful  management  thoroughly  well ;  and  he  will  add  this 
important  advantage,  that  no  one  will  ever  fancy  him 
insincere,  I  never  expect  to  see  again  a  man  so  naturally 
formed  to  win  "  golden  opinioua  from  all  sorts  of  people." 
I  never  heard  of  any  man,  even  the  most  wholesale  scoffer, 
saying  a  word  agaiDst  Butler.  My  only  fear  is  that  the 
work  will  age  him  prematurely,  bodUy  and  mentally ;  it  is 
such  a  tremendoxis  load  for  a  young  man  of  twenty-six. 
Pitt  was  Prime  Minister  at  twenty- three ;  but  Pitt  was 
worn  out  at  thirty-seven. 

How  much  I  miss  hiin  I  can  hardly  tell  you,  I  have 
such  a  niunber  of  thoughts,  questions,  doubts,  difficulties, 
vague  ideas  and  dreams  that  I  can  now  tell  to  no  one  with 
the  same  certainty  of  affectionate  interest  and  assistance. 
To  most  of  my  friends  who  have  not  yet  left  me  stranded 
an  the  dry  shore  of  collegiate  superannuation  I  feel  mther 
as  if  I  ought  to  give  advice  instead  of  receiving  it.  Especially 
as  my  old  loved  counsellor  Fisher  ^  is  also  gone.  He  is  in 
a  somewhat  unsettled  state  at  present,  as  he  missed  his 
Fellowship  last  year  when  Bowen  and  I  got  ours,  and  is  now 
reading  in  rather  a  vague  way  for  the  Fellowsliip  Examina- 
tion next  year.     1  don't  like  our  Fellowship  ExaminaUon 
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^  E.    H.   Ptsber,    old   EygbelftOf  who  hid  been    imderAtigpbly  kind  to 
£idgidok  dariQg  hh  illaan. 
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system;  it  keeps  men  reading  away  at  the  old  things 
in  a  land  of  lestless,  unprofitable  way,  and  wasting  the 
valuable  time  in  which  they  might  be  pieparing  themselves 
for  their  work  in  life,  whether  professionally  or  as  men. 
fisher  so  disliked  the  thought  of  staying  up  here  that  he 
accepted  Hbe  offer  of  Mr.  Marshall,  a  merchant  prince  of 
Leeds*  and  became  the  tutor  of  a  young  Marshall — an  office 
somewhat  distasteful  to  him,  I  fear,  but  it  leaves  him  plenty 
ci  time  for  reading.  He  will  in  time,  I  think,  become  a 
oountry  clergyman,  and,  Heaven  be  praised,  not  a  bigoted 
one.  Excuse  this  burst,  but  the  virulency  of  imreasoning 
orthodoxy  is  getting  to  disgust  me  more  and  more  daily. 
In  fiust,  my  own  great  difficulty  at  present  is  the  doubt  as 
to  whether  I  can  put  such  fetters  on  the  free  expression  of 
my  religious  belief  as  seems  to  be  expected  of  a  clergyman. 
This  IS  one  difficulty ;  another  is  a  lurking  fear  that  I  am 
really  taking  up  this  highest  and  holiest  of  professions  as  a 
pis  oiler;  I  know  that  if  I  had  had  any  opening,  any 
interest^  I  should  have  tried  to  get  into  public  life ;  and  I 
fear  my  ambition  is  only  torpid  from  hopelessness  and  not 
eradicated. 

I  am  generally  in  a  somewhat  turbid  state  as  to  my 
course  of  life.  I  have  a  dislike  to  being  merely  a  dilettante 
student ;  and  yet,  in  these  days  of  division  of  labour,  when 
the  stream  of  knowledge  is  widening  day  by  day,  it  seems 
as  if  a  man  who  wished  to  benefit  mankind  by  study  is 
forced  so  definitely  to  take  up  a  speciality — a  thing,  again, 
that  I  am  averse  to  doing.  But  I  must  [not]  let  my  tur- 
bidity overflow  on  you. 

Perhaps  you  would  like  to  hear  the  present  phase  of 
the  "Apostolic  "  Succession.  We  are  :  Brandreth,  Sidgwick, 
Tawney,  Browning,  Cowell,  Trevelyan,  Jebb.  The  first  four 
I  think  you  just  know.  Cowell  is  a  Westminster  man  and 
a  Unionic  speaker.  Trevelyan  you  may  know  by  report, 
a  Harrow  man  and  the  nephew  of  Macaulay.  He  will  be 
my  chief  friend  when  this  last  wave  shall  have  burst, 
sweeping  off  Tawney,  Browning,  Cowell.  The  vicissitudes 
of  human  things  afifect  even  The  Society  slightly :  at  least 
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I  think  our  disc«Bsioii3  are  leas  vigorous  now  than  usual ; 
but  the  great  Idea,  which  sits  invisible  among  us,  has,  I 
trust,  as  pot€Qt  a  magic  as  ever  to  elevate  and  unite.  *  .  * 

Your  account  of  Palestine  and  Palrayra  almost  recalled 
the  old  feeling  of  half- pleasant,  half -painful  longing  (like 
a  hungry  maa's  reading  about  a  feast)  with  which  I  used 
to  devour  Eothen  and  The  Crm^id  and  the  Orms.  *  •  . 
Well,  I  wish  jou  freedom  from  fevers,  conquest  over 
bronchitis,  and  that  you  may  quarry  countless  treasures  of 
learning  from  the  neglected  mines  of  the  Royal  tombs.  If 
you  throw  any  light  on  Platonic  mysticism,  bring  out  any 
esoteric  doctnnes  that  our  uninitiated  eyes  are  now  blind  t«>, 
why,  we  shall  be  proud  of  you  as  a  man  and  a  brother. 
Our  discussions  have  of  late  taken  a  slightly  political  and 
social  turu — ^for  instance^  I  am  now  engaged  on  an  essay  on 
the  '*  Over- population  "  theory — but  every  now  and  then  we 
have  a  good  speculation,  than  which  nothing  has  a  more 
rousing  and  quickening  effect  I  wish  you  could  have 
discussed  with  us  last  term  "Whether  Life  Culminated,*' 
viz.  whether  the  noblest  view  of  man  s  course  iiiter  idrajnque 
faeem  was  not  that  of  continued  progress  instead  of  first 
ascent  and  then  descent  It  was  the  last  at  which  Butler 
was  present, 

.  ,  -  Would  you  like  literary  gossip  ?  I  feel  chatty 
now.  You  must  know  we  have  started  a  new  monthly  in 
Cambridge^ — Mtwmillun*^  Magazine,  advertisements  whereof 
almost  paper  Macniillan*s  eliop,  and  are  surreptitiously 
foisted  into  all  his  books  sent  out.  It  is  pretty  good, 
not  equal  to  [the]  other  novelty,  the  C&mkUl,  edited  by 
Thackeray.  ,  ,  . 

My  liteniry  dreams  are  crushed  at  present  under  the 
load  of  lectures  and  pupils,  I  like  the  work  very  much, 
and  I  think  it  is  doing  me  good  in  one  way,  but  I  fear 
it  is  lowering  me  in  another,  I  shall  give  up  part  of  it 
soon. 

.  .  .  We,  it  is  true,  are  mourning  lost  great  ones,  along 
with  England ;  Archdeacon  Hardwicke  and  Sir  James 
Stephen  are  both  bard  to  replace  in  their  way.     But  what 
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will  the  Muse  of  History  do,  now  that  Macaulay,  Prescott» 
Hallam,  have  all  died  in  one  year? 

I  hope  to  write  to  you  again,  possibly  to  hear  from  you. 
I  am  going  to  stay  in  England  this  summer,  calmly  to  settle 
tlie  questions  that  now  agitate  me,  and,  if  I  can,  to  read 
some  Theology  in  the  Long  Vacation. 

Farewell,  to  conclude  this  desultory  epistle. 

To  E.  W.  Benson,  on  March  14  [1860] 

I  have  not  written  to  you  this  term,  and  though  I  am 
very  hard-worked  I  am  not  so  bad  as  all  that.  I  enjoy 
Cambridge  very  much  still,  but  somehow  it  seems  to  breed 
a  kind  of  intellectual  turmoil  within  me,  and  I  shall  not  be 
Sony  to  get  down  for  a  while.  I  have  quite  fixed  now  only 
to  take  two  pupils  in  the  May  Term,  and  no  more  after  that 
for  at  least  a  year :  during  which  time  I  hope  to  give  myself 
a  partial  education  in  History  and  Philosophy.  On  the  whole 
I  have  changed  my  idea  of  reading  Theology  this  year :  I 
cannot  explain  all  my  motives  in  a  letter,  but  one  of  them 
is  that  I  feel  I  should  be  more  able  to  grapple  with  it  after 
I  had  trained  my  mind  in  a  more  substantial  branch  of 
learning  and  a  severer  kind  of  thought  than  classics 
affords. 

However,  I  am  conscious  of  being  in  a  somewhat  unsettled 
state  (which  I  hope  is  not  undesirable  for  a  little  while,  as 
long  as  one  is  considering  what  will  influence  one's  whole 
life) :  so  I  may  change  again. 

...  I  have  not  been  to  a  single  College  meeting  yet 
from  a  kind  of  humility,  as  I  know  if  I  did  go  I  should 
instantly  become  a  strong  partisan  either  of  Reform  or 
Conservatism — ^not  that  there  is  much  Beform  going  on 
now  except  of  the  HalL  .  .  . 

I  hear  Temple  is  going  to  bring  out  an  essay  in  the 
heretical  collection  [Essays  and  Reviews],  I  hope  it  won't 
be  a  bad  thing  for  the  school  [Eugby],  but  really  in  the 
present  state  of  public  feeling  to  associate  oneself  with 
Jowett,  Baden  Powell,  and  Boland  Williams  is  a  bold  step 
to  take.     Perhaps  if  he  brings  out  the  sermons  preached  in 
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the  Bngby  chapel  at  the  same  time,  it  may  eoaoterb&lanee 
the  KafCTfv  ofuKiap} 

.  .  ,  Yau  know  we  {is.  the  Senate)  have  made  the  Moral 
and  Natural  Sciences  Tripoa  confer  a  degree.  J.  B.  Mayor 
sent  rotmd  a  convincing  pamphlet  to  prove  the  claim  of 
Morals.  As  all  he  had  to  prove  was  that  that  Tripos  was  a 
teat  of  a3  much  work  as  the  Poll  Exam»,  it  wasn't  hard  to 
do.  But  if  the  University  does  not  grow  more  '*  moral " 
soon,  the  change  won't  have  much  effect,  as  this  year  there 
are  dmply  no  candidates. 


To  Ms  SiMer  on  th$  smm  dmie 

,  .  *  The  fact  is  that  I  have  got  a  good  deal  engaged  for 
the  vacation ;  I  have  asked  a  friend  [G.  0.  Trevelyan]  to 
stay  with  me  at  Kugby  for  the  week  after  Easter,  and  I  am 
going  down  to  examine  at  Harrow  at  the  end  of  March. 
Don't  think  of  me,  you  know  of  course,  but  juat  write  and 
tell  me  your  independent  plans>  and  I  wUl  avariciously 
arrange  to  have  as  much  time  with  you  as  I  can. 

I  do  not  know  whether  you  see  Macmilian's  Maganne : 
if  you  did,  you  would  be  perhaps  indignant  at  discovering  a 
present  I  once  made  you  vulgarised  in  print  I  mean  my 
rhymes,  ''WandeF^  0  wander."  I  told  Mamma,  and  she 
wrote  me  a  reproachful  criticism  for  being  so  unfeeling 
towards  the  young  lady ! — so  much  for  one's  irony.  I 
intend  to  write  her  an  indignant  answer. 

Have  you  ever  seen  Hawthorne's  JScarld  Letter  ?  It  is  a 
wonderful  work,  and  enchained  even  me,  who  am  tolerably 
sated  of  novels  now. 

I  am  just  getting  to  the  end  of  my  hard  work,  as  the 
Littl^o  (which  I  never  thought  I  should  have  reason  to 
bless)  begins  on  Monday.  I  am  not  worn  to  a  Skellinbon, 
bat  I  shan't  be  sorry  for  rest     Good-bye. 

The  poem  referred  to  was  published  in  MacmiUan's 
Magazine  for  March  1860.     It  runs  as  follows  ; — 

*  '*  Kvil  c«iisp*ny,"  froni  the  lixia  <%(  M encoder,  ^fipottn*  ^  XP^^' 
hfuXlai  jT.irai^  quoted  by  S,  Pattl, 


CknrrHK  and  Fredxrika 

I 
Wandar,  0  wftnder,  maiden  sweety 
In  the  fairy  bower,  while  yet  you  may. 
See,  in  lapture  he  lies  at  your  feet; 
Beet  on  the  truth  of  the  glorious  youth. 
Best — for  a  summer  day. 
That  great  clear  spirit  of  flickering  fire 
You  have  lulled  awhile  in  magic  sleep, 
But  you  cannot  fill  his  wide  desire. 
His  heart  is  tender,  his  eyes  are  deep^ 
His  words  divinely  flow ; 
But  his  voice  and  his  glance  are  not  for  you ; 
He  never  can  be  to  a  maiden  true ; 
Soon  win  he  W^ke  and  go. 

II 
"Well,  weD,  'twere  a  piteous  thing 
To  chain  for  ever  that  strong  young  wing. 
Let  the  butterfly  break  for  Ms  own  sweet  sake 
The  gossamer  threads  that  have  bound  him ; 
Let  him  shed  in  free  flight  his  rainbow  lights 
And  gladden  the  world  around  him. 
Short  is  the  struggle  and  slight  is  the  strain : 
Such  a  web  was  made  to  be  broken, 
And  she  that  wove  it  may  weave  again. 
Or  if  no  power  of  love  to  bless 
Can  heal  tlie  wound  in  her  bosom  true. 
It  is  but  a  lorn  heart  more  or  less. 
And  hearts  are  many  and  poets  few  " ; 
So  his  pardon  is  lightly  spoken. 

In  May  1860  Mrs.  Sidgwick  gave  up  the  "Blue 
HoQse  "  at  Rugby,  whete  they  had  all  lived  since  1853, 
and  for  two  years  had  no  fixed  home.  He  writes  to 
her  at  Beddgelert  from  Cambridge  early  in  July  : — 

...  I  shall  not  come  home  [from  Grermany,  where 
he  was  going]  until  I  am  forced,  unless  I  can  speak 
Grerman  perfectly — there's  a  resolution  for  you.  I  leave 
Cambridge  to-morrow  for  London,  there  to  meet  a  few 
friends  attracted  to  the  metropolis  by  the  Eton  and  Harrow 
Match  My  three  weeks  here  have  not  been  spent  quite  as 
I  could  wish,  but  still  they  have  been  profitable ;  they  have 
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at  least  kept  me  out  of  virulent  hay  fever.  .  .  .  Thanks  for 
the  Ghost  story.  Did  I  tell  you  I  had  had  two  at  first  hand 
by  letter  from  a  clergyman  I  very  remarkable  ones.  I  will 
tell  you  them  when  we  meet  Mind  you  ebnt  up  everybody 
who  says  that  such  stories  can  only  be  got  from  "  cousin's 
cousin's  friends  "  or  such-like  distant  parties* 

To  -ff,  &  Dak^Tis  froTti  London  {J.  J,  Cowdrs) 
a  fiw  days  lata* 

,  •  ,  Por  myself,  I  am  going  abroad  in  about  a  day  or  i 
(exact  time,  depending  on  Patterson,  is  moi-e  uncertain  than 
Louis  Napoleon's  movements),  going  to  fix  myself  at  Berlin, 
and  study  German  language,  life,  and  litemture  for  about 
six  weeks ;  then  I  am  going  to  travel  till  the  end  of  the 
Long  in  Germany.  I  hope  to  see  many  interesting  towns, 
and  to  be  able  to  do  the  Rhine  lingeringly  and  joUily  with 
all  the  grapes  on  the  vines,  and  to  come  home  reading  and 
speaking  German  with  nearly  the  same  ease  as  English.  If 
I  do  that  I  think  I  shaU  be  able  to  keep  it  np  for  the 
future,  as  I  should  be  sure  to  read  German  literature  till  I 
had  exhausted  it,  if  I  could  only  read  it  with  real  comfort 
after  HalL     Such  are  my  views. 

Do  you  know  that  I  am  considered  at  Cambridge  to 
have  become  irretrievably  donnish — probably  I  am  the  last 
person  to  hear  of  the  fact,  and  am  not  the  least  amused  by 
it — ^I  dare  say  it  is  true,  and  it  gives  me  another  induce- 
ment to  stay  up  at  Cambridge  and  discover  what  are  the 
internal  arrangements  of  that  being  whose  external  pheno- 
mena I  have  80  long  gazed  at  with  interest  and  admiration. 

,  .  .  I  am  in  great  uncertainty  still  as  to  my  future  life» 
but  as  I  have  a  golden  rule  never  to  think  about  myseU^ 
for  more  than  half  an  hour  in  the  twenty-four,  it  does  not 
interfere  either  with  ray  work  or  my  enjoyment. 

My  time  of  reading  at  Cambridge  was  considerably 
shorteDed ;  but  as  I  have  a  fixed  determination  to  take  no 
moT6  pupik  it  does  not  so  much  matter,  aa  I  shall  have 
plenty  of  time  for  reading  next  term. 

Good-bye*     I  am  too  stupid  to  write  a  good  letter. 
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To  his  Mother  on  Jvly  19,  1860 

I  am  staying  now  with  my  firiend  Cowell,  who  is  living 
here  now  en  gargon^  as  his  family  are  gone  to  Norway.  I 
am  enjoying  myself  a  good  deal  as  London  is  always 
delightial  to  me ;  what  it  might  be  if  I  stayed  longer  than 
a  fortnight  I  do  not  know.  I  went  to  see  Holman  Hunt 
[The  Finding  of  Christ  in  the  Temple]  again.  I  think  the 
picture  improves  every  time  I  go,  and  has  given  me  more 
pleasure  than  any  other  I  ever  saw,  except,  perhaps,  the 
San  Sisto. 

What  do  you  think  ?  to-night  I  am  going  to  witness 
some  spirit-rapping.  I  do  not  know  the  least  what  pheno- 
mena I  shall  see,  but  I  intend  to  have  as  absolute  proof  as 
possible  whether  the  whole  thing  be  imposture  or  not 

Poetry.  I  have  no  'afflatus'  now  ever,  and  I  can't 
write  any  except  I  have :  I  am  getting  prosy  generally.  .  .  . 
Well,  I  do  not  much  care ;  life  gives  me  a  great  deal  of 
happiness,  though  of  a  quieter  kind,  perhaps,  than  is  usual 
at  my  age. 

.  .  .  The  Saturday  Review  is  so  good  now;  it  is  the 
great  thing  I  regret  in  leaving  England,  as  I  don't  expect 
to  find  it  in  Berlin.^ 

To  his  Mother  froni  Berlin,  AiigvM  8 
...  I  travelled  hither  by  Antwerp,  Aix,  Hanover,  and 
Magdeburg.  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  come  in  for  a 
remarkable  ceremony  at  Aix,  one  that  lasts  for  three  days 
and  occurs  only  once  in  seven  years — the  showing  of  the 
Greater  Belies.  It  was  a  striking  but  melancholy  sight. 
From  ten  to  twelve  all  the  space  round  the  Cathedral  from 
which  any  sight  of  the  Tower  Gallery  could  be  obtained  was 
crammed  with  pilgrims  all  too  poor  to  go  into  the  Cathedral 
afterwards,  for  which  Is.  was  charged.  The  Tower  Grallery  was 
the  scene  of  the  procession,  consisting  of  the  relics  and  relic- 
bearers  and  a  crowd  of  attendant  priests,  clothed,  I  suppose, 

*  This  was  still  the  heyday  of  the  Saturday  Review,  Men  like  Maine, 
Harooort,  the  two  Bowens,  Freeman,  the  late  Lord  Salisbury,  Mark  Pattison, 
Mr.  John  Morley,  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith,  and  the  two  Stephens  were  writing 
for  it  about  this  time. 
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appropriately.  I  brought  away  a  couple  of  memorials  in 
the  abape  of  little  tin  medals  piously  commemorative  of  the 
occasion,  I  went  into  the  Cathedral  afterwards  m  the 
midst  of  a  mass  of  one-shillingers  and  eaw  the  relics,  which 
I  need  not  describe.  The  Cathedral  itself  is  a  striJdng  one, 
but  its  effect  was  spoilt  in  my  eyes  by  the  number  of 
tawdry  flags  intended  to  decorate  it  inside.  On  either  side 
of  the  principal  relic,  which  was  caUed  a  shift  belonging  to 
the  Tirgin  Mary,  sat  two  priests,  who  every  minute  received 
handfuls  of  rosaries  from  the  passing  throng,  which  they 
applied  to  the  relic  and  then  returned.  The  contrast 
between  the  intense  reality  of  the  people's  devotion  and  the 
wretched  anachronism  of  its  object  might  have  made  me 
laugh ;  but  it  didn't^  it  made  me  very  sad. 

I  had  my  hay  fever  bad  in  Aix,  so  I  chose  to  go  by 
night  to  Hanover;  so  I  lost  the  country  on  tbe  whola 
However,  I  felt  the  magic  of  tbe  KMne  when  I  crossed  it 
at  Diisseldorf,  and  woke  up  for  a  couple  of  houi^s  of  con- 
Bidarable  interest  before  reaching  Hanover.  .  *  . 

To  his  SidtT  from  Bm'lin 

I  have  not  kept  my  promise,  have  1 1  You  see  I  have 
been  bothered  and  unsettled  since  I  came  to  Berlin,  and 
hoping,  like  Itlr.  Micawber,  that  something  would  turn  up. 
Something  has  turned  up  now,  and  I  am  living  en  famUk 
with  Dr.  Ltidde-Neurath,  1  Markgrafen  Straase. 

It  is  very  simple  and  homely,  but  pleasant  for  a  change; 
everybody  '"  gemtithlicV'  which  is  as  untranslatable  a 
word  as  "comfort"  in  English — 'genial"  comes  nearest 
The  cheapnefis  is  wonderful,  especially  as  Berlin  is  a  dear 
town  for  Qanuany.  I  have  a  big  room  to  myself,  with  a 
fine  prospect ;  and  I  get  boarded  and  instructed  aa  well  (not 
by  the  Dr*,  but  a  regular  teacher)  for  under  £10  for  six 
weeks.  I  can  converse  without  much  trouble,  though  I 
find  it  very  bard  to  make  a  joke  or  to  tell  a  stoty;  in 
matters  of  food  or  politics  I  am  tolerably  at  home 

Patterson,  who  went  out  with  me,  conceived,  I  regret 
to  say,  an  inGnite  disguat  of  Berlin,  the  Germans,  their 
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mammB,  customs,  and  language.  Consequently  I  could  not 
prevail  on  Mm  to  stay  above  a  fortnight  here,  and  then  he 
went  off  to  tour  on  his  own  account;  so  I  am  thrown 
entirely  on  my  own  resources,  which  is  at  least  good  for  my 
Cterman.  Our  conversation  used  always  to  be  carried  on 
in  the  same  strain,  I  doing  the  enthusiastic  traveller,  he  the 
(^nicaL     For  instance : — 

S.  '*The  reason  that  I  admire  this  town  is  that  it  is 
such  a  splendid  example  of  human  effort  unassisted  by 
natore — such  a  complete  creation." 

P.  *'  Well,  after  the  Creation  there  should  have  come  a 
Deluge  to  clean  the  streets." 

And  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  drainage  is  a  weak 
point  in  Berlin. 

I  am  a  wretched  man  for  seeing  sights,  but  I  did  go  and 
aee  Potsdam  the  other  day,  and  was  very  much  pleased. 
•  .  .  The  palace  in  Potsdam  is  both  prettier  and  more 
interesting  than  the  Schloss  in  Berlin,  the  latter  as  con- 
taining remains  of  Frederick  the  Great.  His  sword  was 
carried  off  by  the  Abhorred  One — ^the  uncle  of  **  Him,**  as 
the  comic  paper  always  styles  Louis  Napoleon.  It  is  quite 
wonderful  what  intense  hatred  bums  in  the  Grerman  mind 
gainst  the  name  of  Napoleon.  ... 

I  gained  nothing  from  my  spirit-rapping  but  experience 
in  the  lower  forms  of  human  nature :  the  woman  was  a 
complete  humbug.  This  does  not  in  the  least  shake  my 
(quaJified)  belief  in  spirit-rapping,  as  I  hold  that  where 
there  is  flame  there  must  also  be  smoke.  She  accomplished, 
however,  some  very  remarkable  liftings  of  the  table,  which 
I  am  almost  compelled  to  attribute  to  a  concealed  machine, 
as  they  must  have  required  more  strength  than  she  was  pos- 
sessed of,  however  great  her  sleight  of  hand  may  have  been. 
Some  remarkable  dents  were  afterwards  discovered  under 
the  foot  of  the  table,  which  tend  to  confirm  this  theory.^ 

.  .  .  Try  sleeping  between  two  feather  beds,  nothing 
else— only  try  it,  that's  all. 

^  The  sitting  had  taken  place  at  Cowell's  house. 
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Tq  hu  Mother  (on  hmrin^  ^f  ^he  hirih,  on  AugiiM  19, 
of  hu  nephew,  Martin  While  Beiison) 

.  ,  .  I  cannot  say  that  I  had  been  anxious,  as  I  fear 
I  anticipate  the  best  now  m  a  matter  of  course,  having 
enjoyed  unbroken  prosperity.  However,  I  need  not  say 
that  I  was  very  glad  to  receive  your  letter,  Tou  and 
Minnie,  however,  1  cannot  the  least  realise,  under  the  new 
circumstances :  I  have  tried,  but  found  it  in  vain :  I  shall 
require  to  see  the  darling  girl  again  first  before  I  can  screw 
up  my  imagination  to  the  facts.  The  only  picture  that 
presents  itself  as  lifelike  to  ma  is  Elizabeth ;  ^  I  can  see  her 
now  smiling  and  making  subjunctive  observatioDS,  Give 
Minnie  my  love,  congratulations,  and  beat  wishes.  It 
makes  me  feel  old,  however,  I  make  remarks  to  myself  on 
the  subject  in  the  character  of  a  bachelor  uncle  of  at  least 
fifty  years  of  age.  By  that  time,  perhaps,  if  I  live  and 
have  done  my  duty,  the  unconstrain^  mirth  which  I  lost 
prematurely  may  have  come  back  to  me;  but  I  do  not 
know  why  I  am  getting  on  this  topic,  only  a  variety  of 
events  have  lately  occurred  which  make  me  feel  how  unlike 
my  youthful  dreams  are  to  those  of  the  majority  of  man- 
kind, and  wonder  into  what  eccentric  mould  I  shall 
ultimately  harden, 

I  have  not  much  more  news  for  you,  at  least  only 
pictures  of  '  still  life  *  now,  I  have  fallen  by  chance  upon 
a  family  which  is  just  such  a  one  as  I  would  have  chosen 
— ^more  German  than  most  in  Germany,  I  should  think. 
Tight  poverty  (they  only  keep  one  servant,  a  maid  of  all 
work  ;  we  have  no  wine,  beer,  or  pudding,  eta  The  mother 
and  daught^^  are  all  the  morning  engaged  in  '  household 
duties;'  viz.  cooking,  sweeping,  eta,  and  in  dresses  that 
most  servants  in  England  would  not  wear),  thorough  uncon- 
strained geniality,  and  considerable  intellectual  cultivation. 
As  regards  meeini,  just  hardy  in  the  rank  of  gentlemen,  yet 
without  the  least  particle  of  proud  humility,  or  any  other 
English  unpleasant  accompaniment  of  genteel  poverty.  The 
floa  is  serving  as  a  volunteer  now — serving  his  year  (for  all 

^  HU  ttld  iiurte. 
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Ptnssians  are  obliged  either  to  serve  three  years  as  regular 
soldiers,  or,  if  they  can  afford  it,  one  year  as  volunteers). 
He  has  accordingly  sometimes  to  get  up  at  three  o'clock  in 
the  morning  to  be  on  parade  in  time ;  and  as  the  duty  of 
awaking  him  CeJIb  on  his  fietther  the  doctor,  and  as  also  the 
latter  is  obliged  often  to  do  two  or  three  hours  of  head- 
work  at  nighty  the  result  is  that  his  quantum  of  sleep  ia 
often  less  than  Bishop  Ken's.  However,  he  is  always 
equally  genial  and  cheerful  and  capable  of  philosophical 
conversation.  •  .  . 

My  chief  amusement  is  the  theatre,  of  which  there  is  a 
large  number  in  Berlin ;  some  very  good  comic  acting,  and 
respectable  tragic,  but  the  man  who  takes  the  principal 
parts  is  unendurably  ' loud*  in  all  senses  of  the  word. 

My  teacher  I  like  very  much,  a  keen,  active,  lively, 
learned  young  Grerman.  I  am  going  out  a  walk  with  him 
now,  and  must  conclude. 

To  his  Sister 

...  If  you  want  an  easy  and  delightful  German  book 
to  amuse  yourself  with,  purchase  some  of  Tieck's  Novellen. 
They  are  written  in  a  beautiful  flowing  style,  like  limpid 
gold,  and  worked  up  with  a  rare  perfection  of  art.  He  is 
my  only  new  acquaintance  in  the  belles-lettres  line. 

I  was  much  amused  lately  by  seeing  an  Englishman 
represented  on  the  Grerman  stage.  He  appeared  in  a  suit 
of  perfect  white,  coat  and  all,  was  very  calm  and  deliberate 
in  all  his  movements,  and  imconsciously  coolly  impertinent 
in  his  observations.  .  .  .  The  Englishman  always  appears  in 
the  German  comedy,  (1)  when  any  eccentric  bet  is  required 
for  the  exigencies  of  the  plot,  (2)  when  anything  especially 
mad,  which  also  necessitates  a  lavish  expenditure  of  money, 
has  to  be  done;  then  steps  in  the  Englander  with  his 
sovereigns. 

.  .  .  Employed  as  I  am  now  I  have  no  impulse  to 
indulge  in  composition,  and  indeed  I  have  conceived  too 
hearty  a  contempt  for  all  the  products  of  my  own  brain 
to  r^ret  this  at  alL     Perhaps  after  a  thorough  surrendering 
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of  my  mul  lo  the  cotitemplsticm  of  giMt  modak  I  tDAf  be 
qualified  to  produce  somethiDg  better.  .  .  . 


To  his  Mother  frtm  Dresden,  Septmhtr  23,  I860 

I  have  concluded  my  stay  at  Berlin,  and  if  I  have  not 
pfpgreseed  quite  so  far  in  German  as  I  might  have  done,  al 
aay  rate  I  have  eojojed  myself  nmcb  and  learnt  a  good 
deal  in  other  ways.  I  think  I  shall  always  come  to 
Qermany  when  I  waot  to  learn  hmmility  and  contentment ; 
to  live  among  people  at  once  ao  poor,  so  diligent,  so 
leamad,  so  geoial  and  happy  is  the  b^t  medicine  devisable 
for  reatleas  self- conceit  and  luxurious  ambition.  I  have 
dropped  over  to  Dreedan  to  see  Ada^  and  renew  my 
aequaintance  with  the  town  and  pictures.  It  is  certainly  a 
much  more  interesting  place  than  Berlin,  though  I  have 
acquired  an  aiTcction  for  the  latter,  and  must  certainly 
return  in  a  year  or  two  to  visit  it  again.  ,  .  ,  We  went  to 
iht  theatre  together  to  see  the  famous  Euiii  Devrient  act* 
He  is  an  old  actf*r  of  nearly  sixty  who  has  outlived  his 
powers  but  not  his  reputation;  for  though  he  really  acts 
V0iy  wellp  the  applause  he  receives  is  paid  to  ten  years 
bide. 

Tq  X,  W*  BmMon  from  lUenburg,  Odcber  2 

1  am  in  a  rustic  inn  in  the  Harz,  disinclined  to  play 
ondfi  and  unable  to  drink  any  more  of  the  thick  beer  which 
•teads  tiefarc  me.  Whim  I  add  that  I  have  taken  a  walk 
of  nine  hours  to-day,  you  will  not  expect  an  intellectual 
letter  from  me,  (The  waiter  said  I  could  not  possibly 
walk  it*  "  KeUner/ '  said  l,  *'  when  an  Englislunan  says  '  I 
will/  be  does  lU"  I  didn't  say  it  out  loud  because  in  the 
heat  of  the  moment  I  could  not  express  myself  in  German,) 
1  happen  to  be  in  the  Har^  because  I  have  lately  been 
present  at  a  giant  meeting  of  German  **  Philologuea,  School* 
meaters,  and  OrientaHsta  "  at  Brunswick.  Professor  Herrig 
look  me  with  him  from  Berlin,  and  initiated  me  into  the 
mysteries  thereof.  1  attended^  howevi^,  on  my  own  account 
as  "Sidgwick,  Collaborator,  aus  Cambridgeu*'  It  was  very 
^  His  ooUAi&,  Ad&  Btiuoo,  lAcrvArda  Mfb,  MeDowalL 
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iff(beie$tiQg  to  come  upon  aucb  a  i^^gulai*  knock-down  of 
Gwioan  Gti^IunMwkeit.  J  saw  two  or  three  celebrated 
mm :  Ewald,  who  is  xeaHy  grand-lookmg--r-]iot  a  particle  of 
tib^  bookwonniiMeas  which  almoet  all  have  to  some  extent-^ 
fipe  9ye0»  with  (whait  Cajrlyle  would  call)  a  deep  heroic  soul 
lo^]^^  out  o£  themo  I  was  introduced  to  Doderlein ;  he  is 
a  ifiBf  old  man  wit^  such  a  loving  face,  and  at  the  same 
tm»  yf^  pruned  features,  expressing  the  th(»ough  scholar 
in  t^e  Cambridge  sense  of  the  word.  Well,  there  was 
wisdom  in  the  morning  and  wit  in  the  evening,  the  quality 
.  of  the  former  being  decidedly  superior  to  that  of  the  latter. 
What  struck  me  most  was  the  universally  good  speaking 
in  the  discussions,  really  eloquent  some  of  them  were,  and 
1)0  one  painful  to  listen  to.  The  essays  delivered  were  not 
▼ezy  good,  but  I  heard  a  really  splendid  translation  of 
(Biipus  Tyrannus  excellently  read  by  the  translator.  Grerman 
is  a  better  language  for  translating  Greek  than  English, 
vb»  well  handled.  We  are  always  obliged  to  strain  our 
yeiy  slight  power  of  compounding  words. 

Well,  I  have  enjoyed  my  stay  in  Berlin  very  much, 
though  the  university  was  not  going  on,  and  though  there 
are  considerable  drawbacks  to  Berlin  as  a  summer  residence. 
Professor  Herrig  has  been  very  kind  indeed,  though  he  and 
indeed  all  the  schoolmasters  were  so  very  busy  that  I  could 
not  see  much  of  them.  I  parted  from  him  in  Brunswick,  and 
be  desired  to  be  remembered  to  you  most  kindly.  I  was 
entrusted  with  similar  messages  to  you  from  the  Director 
and  Professor  Banke.  What  a  rum  little  old  boy  the  latter 
is  I  He  told  me  himself,  with  much  laughter,  the  last  time 
I  called  that  Lord  John  Bussell  was  compared  to  him  when 
he  visited  Berlin,  and  really  there  is  much  resemblance  in 
build  between  than,  though  not  in  feature.  The  Director 
is  a  great  contrast  to  his  brother ;  there  was  a  portrait  of 
him  in  the  Berlin  Exhibition  of  pictures,  which  was  the 
most  striking  of  all  the  portraits  there.  I  was  present  at 
three  or  four  ''  Stunden  "  in  his  school,  and  ranarked  how 
very  odd  Greek  sounds  when  pronounced  according  to  the 
accents.      Politics  and  coffee  at  Stehely's  formed   a  very 
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pleasant  item  in  the  order  of  the  day,  KB, — One  of  the 
"  Orientaliste  " — a  very  learned  man — having  visited  Berlin 
on  the  occasion  of  some  assembly,  waa  io  enchanted  with 
this  side  of  it  that  he  refused  to  gp  when  the  meeting  was 
over.  '*  No/*  said  he,  "  I  miist  stay  a  few  days  and  dnnk 
coffee  at  Stehelj's,"  I  am  very  slow,  however,  in  learning 
to  speak  the  language*  I  can  carry  on  a  conver^tion  now, 
but  I  continually  make  blunders  and  forget  the  right  word, 
and  I  never  attempt  to  tell  a  long  story  in  German.  With 
the  rest  of  my  progresa  I  am  tolerably  satisfied 

To  C.  H.  Tawruy  from  ihs  Harz  tm  October  2 

,  *  .  T  have  spent  six  weeks  in  Berlin  in  a  German 
&mily,  learning  the  language,  manners,  customs,  and  cookeiy 
of  our  Grandfatber-land.  *  *  - 

Well,  Berlin  is,  after  aJl,  a  fine  town ;  it  strikes  one  on 
first  acquaintance  as  highly  artificial,  as  in  fact  it  was ;  it 
hasn't  "  growed  "  like  Topay,  but  bears  traces  of  the  plastic 
hand  of  a  paternal  Government,  One  square,  where  one 
sees  the  royal  castle,  the  museum  and  the  arsenal  together, 
is  equal,  I  should  think,  to  anything  in  Europe.  I  have 
Uved  with  a  doctor  as  poor  as  a  rat  and  as  learned  as  most 
Cambridge  tutors.  I  have  learned  to  fling  out  the  gutturals 
nearly  like  a  native,  to  sleep  between  two  feather  beds,  to 
smoke  home-growed  tobacco/  to  go  to  bed  at  ten  and  get  up 
at  six,  to  drink  **  beer-soup"  (v,  Carlyle's  Frederick  the 
Greai),  etCj  dta  Among  other  accomplishmenta  I  must  not 
omit  that  of  reading  German  newspapers  and  putting  myself 
— ^I  wiU  not  say  at  home — but  on  lotimEite  terms  with 
German  politics.  The  view  I  have  obtained  of  them  is  not 
fascinating.  All  parties  nearly  are  in  a  dilemma  between 
the  impossibility  of  moving  in  one  direction,  and  an 
inconquerable  disinclination  to  move  in  the  other.  Nobody 
is  content  with  things  as  they  are,  and  nobody  wants  to 
alter  them.  For  instance,  men  will  tell  you  in  one  sentence 
that  the  condition  of  Austria  Is  incurable,  and  in  the  next 
that  the  preservation  of  Austria  is  necessaiy  to  Germany. 
^  It  WM  &t  thift  time  thftt  ht  flrti  h^gtm  tmokitig. 
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Again,  eveiybody  allows  that  not  merely  Prussian  ambition, 
bat  the  interests  of  Germany  render  it  requisite  that 
Plnssia  should  maintain  her  position  as  a  Great  Power; 
in  consequence  of  this  Prussia  has  to  live  beyond  her 
means,  and  it  is  only  due  to  the  really  excellent  government 
that  there  are  no  discontents  among  the  people.  Yet  any 
idea  of  enlarging  Prussian  territory  is  abhorred  by  all  but 
the  extremest  German  Sadicals.  But  I  forgot  that  you 
haven't  been  boring  yourself  with  this  web  of  entanglements 
for  ^o  months. 

To  his  MotJierfrom  Cambridge  on  October  29 
We  must  come  to  some  arrangement  for  meeting  in 
winter.  I  get  away  about  the  14th  [of  December],  and 
am  ready  to  go  anywhere  and  do  anything  for  the  next 
three  weeks ;  the  last  month  of  the  vacation  I  am  rather 
disposed  to  spend  up  here  in  learning  Hebrew,  for  which 
I  require  a  space  of  perfectly  disengaged  time.  .  .  . 

I  am  engaged  now  six  hours  a  day  in  pure  talking, 
besides  two  hours  a  week  at  the  Working  Men's  College,^ 
where  I  instruct,  among  others,  a  converted  Jew  in  the 
rudiments  of  Latin !  He  was  brought  by  a  queer  enthusi- 
astic Sjnian  traveller  that  we  have  among  our  fellows. 
Hard  work  is  very  healthy,  especially  after  three  months 
ruminating  in  a  foreign  land. 

To  0.  Browning  at  Eton  later  in  the  Michaelmas  Term 
Of  course  I  ought  to  have  written  to  you  before,  but  how 
is  a  man  situated  as  I  am  to  do  what  he  ought?     When  I 

^  An  aooonnt  of  the  Working  Men's  Ck)llege  at  Cambridge  will  be  foand 
in  Cambridge  Described  and  Illustrated,  by  Atkinson  and  Clark  (Macmillan, 
1897).  It  was  founded  in  1855  in  imitation  of  the  one  established  in  London 
by  F.  D.  Maurice,  but,  nnlike  the  latter,  which  is  still  floorishing,  it  came  to 
an  end  about  1865.  Its  original  promoters  were  Messrs.  Daniel  and  Alexander 
MacmiUan,  Mr.  H.  M.  Butler,  now  Master  of  Trinity,  and  Mr.  Vesey,  now 
Archdeacon  of  Huntingdon,  and  it  provided  evening  classes  for  men  occu- 
pied during  the  day,  as  extension  lectures  and  classes  under  Government 
inspection  now  do.  The  classes  best  attended  were  those  in  English 
literature,  history,  elementary  mathematics,  Latin,  French,  and  drawing. 
We  learn  through  Mr.  R.  Bowes,  who  has  kindly  inquired  for  us,  that  no 
systematic  recoxtl  seems  to  exist  of  those  who  taueht  in  it,  but  that  the 
minutes  state  that  H.  Sidgwick  was  elected  in  Octooer  1860.  Whether  he 
continued  to  teach  there  later  we  do  not  know. 
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say  situated,  I  do  not  want  to  eicpress  a  state  of  rest  bo 
much  as  a  state  of  motion :  for  luward  and  outwrnrd  impulses 
keep  me  all  day  long  on  the  move.  First,  I  have  got  nine 
pupils  and  three  lectures,  so  that  my  time  is  fully  occupied 
from  eight  to  two  every  day  (by  the  way,  breakfasting  in  ■ 
three  minutes  is  not  so  bad  for  the  digestion  a^  one  might 
think :  if  you  occupy  it  all  in  eating,  and  reserve  the  cup  of 
tea  to  drink  afterwards).  Now,  you  may  or  may  not  be  ■ 
BM^TB  that  it  is  in  entire  opposition  to  my  former  plans  that 
I  am  now  coaching:  but — I  was  alone  abroad  for  three 
months — I  looked  into  my  soul  and  thought  I  discovered 
there  excessive  hastiness ;  ao  I  determined  that  I  would  take 
to  coaching  again  to  see  if  I  could  not  get  to  like  it  I  am 
not  at  all  tired  by  it,  and  I  try  most  earnestly  to  think  that 
I  enjoy  it :  but  I  do  not  at  all  really,  and  I  shall  have  to 
give  it  up,  after  all,  presently.  **  There  must  be  other  work 
to  do,"  after  all,  for  a  man  with  reaOy  no  lack  of  eneigy — a 
conceited  remark  which  I  would  only  make  to  a  brother 
['  apostle  *]. 

Well,  I  have  almost  determine  not  to  take  oitlers.  I 
see  that  there  is  a  great  gulf  between  my  views  and  the 
views  once  held  by  those  who  framed  the  Articles :  and  now 
held  by  at  least  a  portion  of  the  Church  of  England ;  I  think 
I  could  juggle  myself  into  signing  the  Articles  as  well  as 
any  one  else ;  but  I  really  feel  that  it  may  at  least  be  the 
duty  of  some — if  so  c/aoD  7^ — to  avoid  the  best-motived 
peijmy.  Well,  so  much  egotism  for  your  amusement  or 
boredom^  *  ,  • 

To  0.  Browning  from  Camiridge,  January  31,  1861 

Mmrmillan  is  coming  out  to-morrow.  The  best  thing 
you  can  do  will  he  to  abuse  the  part*  in  the  article '  that 
you  do  not  like ;  there  are  sure  to  be  some.  To  tell  you 
the  truth,  there  ia  one  paragraph,  after  all,  which  I  know  is 
too  strong,  >  .  - 

Trevelyan  has  been  telling  me  about  H and  CowelL 

,  ,  ,  You  know  T  do  not  believe  in  H thorouglily ; 

>  An  «rtide  (mulgQed]  hn  li4d  writteD  on  Eton. 
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I  hope  I  am  not  canting,  but  I  think  he  is  just  a  little 
too  "worldly."  He  seems  to  me  to  be  absorbed  by  an 
edadous  ambition:  and  that  is  what  I  fear  I  should  be 
if  I  went  to  London. 

After  all,  I  am  getting  to  believe  in  jon  schoolmasters  : 
not  that  I  feel  any  more  disposed  to  become  ona  But  I 
fall  back  on  my  old  idea  that  the  only  valuable  education  of 
the  human  soul  is  the  moral  one :  and  schoolmastering  is  at 
least  as  favourable  to  that  as  anything  else.  .  .  . 

Aldis  senior !  Two  Senior  Wranglers  running  who  won't 
try  for  Fellowships.^     It  ought  to  make  some  impression. 

To  0.  Brownvng  a  liitle  later 

You  will  see  a  poem  you  may  know  in  next  MaemUlafk 
I  only  pubUsh  it  because  it  is  the  kind  of  thing  that  one 
does  not  write  merely  for  one's  own  satisfaction.  I  have  no 
ambition  at  present  to  invite  sympathisers  with  my  own  sub- 
jectivity (as  Teutons  would  say).  ...  I  am  hesitating  about 
going  to  the  Bar  in  October ;  I  do  not  think  I  shall  go,  but 
I  may.  I  foresee  the  gradual  decline  of  interesting  conver- 
sation :  and  I  know  that  I  am  not  a  man  that  can  exist 
without  it.  At  present  I  support  life  on  the  Society 
['Apostles']  and  J.  R  Seeley  of  Christ's  (who  ought  to 
have  been  a  member). 

...  I  have  written  to  the  Times*  about  Essays  and 
Reviews,  \(Vii  I  do  not  expect  they  will  put  it  in.  Liberati 
animam  meam  at  any  rate. 

Just  Hall  time  and  a  Library  Committee  meeting  (I  am 
President  of  the  Union)  after  Hall ;  then  an  evening  lecture 
on  Plata 

P.8. — *As  Cambridge  Graduate.  It  is  in  to-day, 
Wednesday. 

The  poem  referred  to  in  this  letter,  and  which 
appeared  in  Macmillan's  Magazine  for  March  1861, 
is  the  following : — 

^  On  account  of  the  necessity  of  conforming  to  the  Church  of  England. 
The  two  were  Sir  James  Stirling  and  Mr.  W.  Steadman  Aldis. 
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QUAW.  II 


The  Despot's  Heir 

Through  years  of  solituda  and  chill  disdain, 
Gnawed  by  BUppressed  ambittoti's  hungry  woe, 
He  taught  his  crafty  eye  and  fathomless  brain 
All  springs  that  move  this  human  puppetrshow : 

Watched  from  below  each  turn  of  Fortune's  wheel, 
And  learnt,  unkuowik,  with  kings  and  hosta  bo  deaL 

Then  tiger-like  he  felt  bis  atealthy  way, 

Till  tiger-like  he  leapt  upon  a  throne : 

Hollow  and  cold  and  selfish  there  he  lay, 

Tuning  to  psetma  Freedom^s  dying  moan^ 

Crouched  in  the  shadow  of  a  mightier  name, 
Maiked  with  the  mantle  of  a  vaster  fame. 

Silent  with  steady  hand  and  calm  quick  eye 

He  wrought  his  robe  of  greatness  day  by  day ; 

Men's  hope  and  fear  and  lo%'e  and  enmity 

He  wove  like  thi-eads  with  passionless  potent  sway : 

And  sacred  names  of  **  righteous,"  "  generous/'  "  grand,'* 
He  abed  like  pigments  from  the  painter's  band. 

Unrevereneing,  unfeeling,  unbelieving— 

And  all  the  world  around,  his  vast  machine^ 

Felt  strange  new  forces  mid  its  varied  heaving, 

And  hidden  tempests  burst  the  false  serene, 
And  nations  bled  and  royal  houses  fell — 
And  still  the  despot's  weaving  prospered  well 

This  and  **  Goethe  and  Frederika,"  quoted  above,  are, 
we  believe,  the  only  poems  he  ever  published  except 
in  a  school  magazine,  though,  as  may  be  seen  from 
his  letters,  he  had  in  his  early  years,  like  many  others, 
higher  hopes  and  ambitions  in  this  Une. 

The  letter  to  the  Times  referred  to  above,  and 
which  appeared  on  February  20,  is  characteristic.  It 
is  as  follows  : — 

May  I  address  you  a  few  words^  on  behalf  of  the 
thinking  laitj  of  England,  upon  the  much-vexed  queation  af 
Essays  and  ^views  ? 

What  we  all  want  is,  briefly,  not  a  eondemnatian,  but  a 
refutation.  The  age  when  ecclesiastical  censures  warn 
sutBcient  in  such  cas^  has  passed  away.     A  lai^  portiaii 
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of  the  laity  now,  though  unqualified  for  abstruse  theological 
investigations,  are  yet  competent  to  hear  and  decide  on 
theological  arguments.  These  men  will  not  be  satisfied  by 
an  ex  caOudrd  shelving  of  the  question,  nor  terrified  by  a 
deduction  of  awful  consequences  from  the  new  speculations. 
For  philosophy  and  history  alike  have  taught  them  to  seek 
not  what  is  "  safe/'  but  what  is  true.  What  has  hitherto 
appeared — a  couple  of  intemperate  articles  in  Pharisaical 
organs ;  a  pamphlet  by  one  of  the  washiest  of  High  Church 
bookmakers;  an  article  in  the  Quarterly,  with  the  usual 
irritability  and  more  than  the  usual  unfairness  of  that 
review — such  things  as  these  are  calculated  only  to  alienate 
the  men  I  speak  of.  And  yet  these  men  cling  with  all 
their  hearts  to  Church  of  England  Christianity!  As  a 
learned  living  divine  (Mr.  Westcott)  expresses  it,  they  love 
their  early  faith,  but  they  love  truth  more. 

We  want,  then,  a  reply  which  will  take  each  essay 
separately,  discuss  it  fully  and  fairly,  entering  into  the 
writer's  point  of  view.  We  want  a  reply  not  purely  anta- 
gonistic, but  containing,  besides  a  refutation  of  errors,  the 
definition,  as  far  as  possible,  of  the  truths  neglected  or  per- 
verted in  those  errors.  We  want,  in  short,  a  book  written 
in  the  spirit  of  Bishop  Butler.  Such  a  reply,  especially, 
must  not  proceed  on  the  assumption  of  a  "conspiracy" 
among  the  essayists.  This  assumption  is  as  unfair  to  their 
real  sentiments  as  it  is  opposed  to  their  express  declaration. 
All  the  friends  of  the  essayists  know  that  the  only  ground 
upon  which  they  have  met  is  a  belief  in  the  advantage  of 
perfectly  open  discussion  and  perfectly  impartial  investiga- 
tion. If  they  can  be  met  and  refuted  on  their  own  ground, 
the  publication  of  the  book  will  have  been  a  blessing  to  the 
Church ;  for  we  cannot  ignore  the  fact  that  the  thoughts 
they  have  expressed  have  long  been  floating  vaguely  through 
the  minds  of  many.  The  way  in  which  they  have  hitherto 
been  handled  will  increase  their  influence,  I  think,  upon  the 
mass  of  English  laity ;  it  will  increase  their  influence,  I  am 
sure,  upon  the  youth  of  England. 
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CBAT,  II 


Tq  H.  G.  Dakpis,  prdbably  in  the  Lttd  Tmn  0/  1861 
.  *  .  As  for  me,  I  live  a  lotus-eating  lifei  unmingled  with 
introspection  (just  at  present),  but  not  free  from  many 
anxieties  as  to  the  future ;  and  tempered  witli  political 
economy,  whieh  I  am  studying  juat  as  a  ballast  to  my 
necessarily  busy  selfishness,  which  would  otherwise  be  intoler- 
able to  my  riml  selt 

I  wish  I  was  a  hereditary  legislator,  I  would  renovate 
the  House  of  Lords/  The  British  aristocracy  should  have 
another  lease  of  existence.  Xever  mind.  .  .  ,  I  forget 
whether  you  agree  with  Mill's  population  theory.  I  think 
the  way  he  blinks  the  practical  morality  of  the  question  is 
the  coolest  thing  I  know.  And  I  know  many  cool  things  on 
the  part  of  your  thorough-going  theorista.  I  believe  in  '^  Be 
fruitful  and  multiply,*'  1  think  the  most  crying  need  now 
is  a  better  organised  colonisation.  To  think  of  the  latent 
world -civiUsation  in  our  swarms  of  fertile 
pauperism. 
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T0  K  G.  Bakgm/roni  Canihrid§€  at  tiie  rnd  of  May  1861 

You  see  I  have  not  given  up  my  "  LaingVDenmark " 
idea/''  as  you  call  it,  but  1  am  verj'  undecided  as  to  whether 
I  shall  leave  Cambridge  this  year  or  not.  You  see  I  am 
not  very  quick  in  "  creating  myself  a  sphere  "  of  action  \  1 
have  one  at  Cambridge*  and  am  loth  to  leave  it  on  a 
voyage  of  pure  self-improvement  Besidea,  if  I  utilise  my 
TjOn<^,  perhaps  on  the  whole  my  great  travel  may  as  well 
be  deferred  for  a  few  years ;  I  feel  that  1  ought  to  get  more 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  my  own  counti-y  before  making 
the  examination  of  foreign  cmes  my  sole  object.  These 
reasons  will,  I  think,  induce  me  to  refmin  from  starting  off 
to  the  Continent  at  the  end  of  this  Long,  hb  I  once  thought 
of  doing.  ,  .  . 

I  read  through  MilFs  lieprttmi^tim  Govtmvtent  in  one 
nioming.  It  is  extremely  good,  1  think,  though  I  cannot 
get  over  my  scepticiam  as  to  the  elaborate  Hare*iau  scheme. 

^  There  had  W«n  an  ftttj^ck  on  the  HouBe  of  Lonli  on  accounl  of  its 
re*iiit4uce  to  tht  repom]  ofthe  mper  duty  in  1800, 

^  Idt'A  of  tT%we\\mg  for  Aludy,  ms.  Likiug  did  in  Donnttfk. 
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As  to  [Mill  and]  population  .  .  .  colonisation  is  unanswer- 
able, I  think ;  if  not,  please  answer  it  Tou  simply  pass  it 
by,  and  talk  about  paper  duties.  The  taking  ofif  of  these  I 
consider  a  black  piece  of  official  or  Parliamentary  tjnranny ! 

To  his  Sister  from  Cambridge  aiotU  July  1,  1861 

I  have  been  very  successful  in  life  since  our  brief  and 
transitory  yet  happy  (as  far  as  one  can  be  happy  in  this 
life,  which,  as  the  farmer  said,  isn't  much)  interview 
terminated  at  the  Boyal  Academy.  Successful,  that  is, 
not  considering  the  pecuniary  losses  which  my  habitual 
carelessness  has  brought  upon  me ;  they  have  been  rather 
above  the  average,  as  they  have  amounted  to  nine  shillings 
in  as  many  days.  I  fear  that  a  large  family  on  £300  a 
year  is  the  only  thing  that  would  now  make  me  properly 
thrifty.  .  .  . 

I  proposed  to  her  [his  mother]  our  plan  as  to  [her 
settling  at]  Cambridge,  and  uiged  it  on  her  as  strongly 
as  I  felt  I  ought:  but  she  thinks  I  am  as  yet  too  un- 
settled for  her  to  anchor  herself  on  such  a  shifting  shore. 
And  perhaps  she  is  right  I  am  full  of  dreams  now,  not 
that  I  feel  confident  that  any  of  them  will  come  to  much. 
But  I  wish  that  1  had  a  kindied  spirit  still  left  at  Cam- 
bridga  All  my  kindred  spirits  are  now  wasting  their 
sweetness  as  schoolmasters,  and  I  go  and  visit  them  with 
a  strange  mixture  of  envy  and  regret  for  their  sakes.  I 
am  very  happy  here  with  my  books :  I  read  Macaulay 
and  Mill  alternately,  and  the  contrast  of  styles  enhances 
the  enjoyment  of  both.  I  pleasantly  diversify  the  com- 
bination with  geography.  I  must  buy  Johnstone's  Physical 
Atlaa  I  am  going  to  study  geology  this  summer  while 
moving  about.  Only  sometimes  I  have  a  wish  to  talk — 
seasons  when 

man'e  thought, 
Rarer,  intenser, 
Selfgathered  for  an  outbreak,  as  it  ought, 
Chafes  in  the  censer.^ 

>  Browning's  "Grammarian's  Funeral"  was  a  favourite  poem  of  his. 
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But  I  should  oiily  care  to  talk  to  one  person — one  out 
four  or  five  all  many  miles  off. 


To  K  G.  Dakym.from  hu  wnde  Fmnds  Zaa^s  kame, 
Simu  Ctappe^  ivmr  Shiptmi,  an  Augnsi  24,  1861 

,  .  .  Aa  for  Diyself,  I  gave  up  my  idea  of  going  abroad, 
and  determined  to  pay  a  debt  of  visits  to  my  kindred  in 
Yorkshire*  I  wanted  time  and  quiet  to  settle  entirely  my 
plan  of  life.  For  I  feel  that  some  fundamental  personal 
questions  ought  to  be  settled  this  Long:  or  else  I  shaU 
begin  to  drift  in  the  ambiguous  way  that  so  many  College 
Fellows  do.  The  only  choice  with  me  is  between  the  Bar 
in  Loudon  and  Study  in  Cam  bridge.     For  the  Bar  there  are: 

( 1 )  The  prospect,  very  problematical,  of  attaining  the  posi- 
tion of  a  practical  politician  (for  which  I  doubt  my  fitness)* 

(2)  The  certiiinty  of  the  precious  (to  me)  stimulus  of 
intellectual  society,  (3)  The  conviction  that  the  work  of 
that  profession,  if  vastly  more  absorbings  is  vastly  more 
improving  than  Tuition,  Against  it  is:  (1)  The  chance  of 
faUure,  involving  the  renunciation  of  domesticity  and  the 
adoption,  wearied  and  baffled,  of  the  career  (of  literary 
iction)  which  I  now  renounca  (2)  The  certainty  of 
B^lecting  in  professional  aud  political  engagements  the 
deeper  problems  which  now  interest  me,  espeeially  the 
great  one  of  reconciling  my  religious  instinct  with  my 
growing  cunviction  that  both  individual  and  social  morality 
ought  to  be  placed  on  an  inductive  basis*  This  is  my 
present  personal  subject  of  meditation  j  if  yon  will  give  me 
any  advice  it  will  be  received  with  interest  [(3)]  I  ought 
to  have  mentioned  a  repugnance,  |)orha[i3  mireasonable,  to 
advocacy  as  practised  in  England. 

I  sets  the  i-eviews  are  very  hard  on  Buckle,^  justly  so^ 
I  think,  except  that  they  refuse  to  appreciate  the  onginaUty 
whicli  hu  certainly  shows  as  an  artist,  if  not  as  a  thinker. 
Abuse  him  as  you  like,  he  is  the  first  Euglishmau  who  has 
attempted  to  write  scientific  history,  and  I  for  one  paid  a 
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tribute  to  that  attempt  in  the  intense  interest  with  which 
I  read  it.  If  it  is  presumptuous  to  pretend  to  construct 
a  science  of  History  in  the  present  stage  of  our  development, 
it  seems  to  me  still  more  presumptuous  to  say  that  such  a 
science  ""  transcends  the  faculties  of  men  " ;  and  this  is  a  fair 
statement  of  my  present  views  on  the  question.  If  I  stay 
at  Cambridge  I  should  like  to  divide  my  time  between 
general  scepticism  as  free  as  air,  and  inductive  "Politik"  as 
practical  and  detailed  as  I  can  get  it,  to  secure  me  from 
being  a  dreamer.  I  leave  out  literature  in  dividing  my 
time,  just  as  I  leave  out  food ;  both  the  one  and  the  other 
will  get  taken  in  in  quite  sufficient  quantities.  Politically, 
I  am  getting  to  feel  an  enlightened  and  sympathetic 
detestation  for  our  democrats  (Bright  and  Cobden,  assisted 
by  Congreve  and  Co.),  more  and  more  strongly  every  day. 
llieir  aJliance  with  the  perjured  despot  of  France  has  long 
shown  (to  me)  their  cloven  hooves,  and  I  cannot  be  suffi- 
ciently thankful  for  it  I  am  much  more  fixed  politically 
than  anywhere  eke.  I  seem  to  see  as  clear  as  if  it  was 
in  history,  the  long  Conservative  reaction  that  awaits  us 
when  the  Whig  party  have  vanished,  and  I  also  see  the 
shock  menaced  by  the  Radical  opposition  when  they  have 
sufficiently  agitated  the  country.  The  only  remedy,  the 
only  means  to  "  save  the  one  true  seed,"  etc.,  is  to  form  a 
Liberal  Mediative  party  on  the  principles  of  J.  S.  Mill. 
To  this  effort  I  humbly  devote  my  humble  self  and 
influence. 

If  I  could  rejoice  over  the  disorder  of  Naples  it  would 
[be]  because  it  affi)rds  such  a  signal  triumph  to  the  admirers 
of  Cavour  over  those  of  Garibaldi.  All  the  work  of  "  the 
schemer  "  has  lasted  and  thriven.  If  anything  overthrows 
it,  it  will  be  the  result  of  "  the  hero's  "  imprudence.  Don't 
set  me  down  as  sneering  at  Garibaldi,  only  the  excessive 
admiration  of  him  and  depreciation  of  Cavour  seems  to  me 
vulgar  and  unenlightened :  an  exaltation  of  the  inorganic 
over  the  organic  which  I  think  the  most  dangerous  result 
of  the  democratic  movement  of  society. 

I  am  going  back  to  Cambridge  soon ;  not  going  abroad 
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at  allp  I  am  engaged  to  write  an  article  on  Tocujueville, 
which  I  shall  do  can  mnwret  only  I  am  so  utterly  ignorant 
of  everything  French  that  I  am  afraid  of  putting  some 
nonsense  into  it.  Write  and  say  Low  long  you  shall  be 
in  Paris.  I  might  come.  It  depends  whether  the  article 
b  for  October  or  November,  which  I  do  not  quite  knowj 
I  have  been  reading  a  little  French  and  Italian — nothing 
eke.  I  have  a  growing  passion  for  French  prose  of  a 
certain  kind,  an  appetite  that  must  have  satisfaction  in  the 
course  of  the  next  year.  We  have  been  up  all  hills,  etc, 
in  the  Lakes — very  jolly.  ,   .  . 

He  had  been  staying  with  his  mother  and  brothers 
at  Miss  Clou^h  s  house,  EUer  How%  Ambleside — which 
Mrs.  Sidgw  ick  had  taken  for  some  weeks  that  summer 
— and  in  a  letter  to  Mr,  Alexander  Macmillan  on 
July  23  concerning  this  very  article  on  Tocqueville, 
wrote : — 

My  early  rising  gives  me  the  regular  advanti^e  of  two 
hours  over  the  rest  of  my  household;  so  that  though  I  am 
ostensibly  quite  idle,  I  have  still  time  for  study.  Also« 
in  this  month  and  this  country  the  man  that  holds  the 
watering-pot  is  very  active,  and  proves  a  considerable  check 
on  our  pedestrian  operations. 

To  his  Svtier  from  Cfivihrid^e  at  ike  tTtd  of  Av^ust  or 
htginning  of  Sepiimber 

Kow  for  a  subject  painful  to  me.  You  wiU  have  heard 
from  Mamma  that  I  was  offered  a  mastership  at  Ru^by  [by 
Dr,  Temple],  and  had  accepted  it.  I  have  now  again  ultimately 
refused  it.  I  have  behaved  very  badly.  It  cost  me  much 
mental  struggle  to  break  my  word :  but  I  thought  it  better 
not  to  prolong  the  error  of  a  day  into  the  mistake  of  a  life, 
I  do  not  know  if  they  will  Forgive  me  at  Kugby,  I  am 
going  abroad  now  to  shake  the  whole  thing  ofl'  my  mind. 

You  see,  Mamma  wanting  to  go  to  Ilugby,  and  my 
wanting  to  live  with  her,  and  my  Ijeing  so  fond  of  lEugby, 

ta  ri^pnuifsd  &»  «  supplement  to  MttctllttiteifUf  Suityt  and  Addtts^a, 
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and  having  such  an  admiration  for  Dr.  Temple  and  liking 
Builer  ^  so  much,  and  knowing  so  many  people  there,  and 
being  inclined  to  an  act  of  self-sacrifice,  and  fearing  the 
selfishness  of  CoU^e  life — all  this  (and  the  pecuniary 
temptation  and  the  chance  of  getting  settled — as  baser 
motives  superadded)  made  me  neglect  the  one  plain  fact, 
which  fax  outweighs  the  rest — that  I  know  my  vocation  in 
life  to  be  not  teaching  but  study.  When  I  came  up  to 
Cambridge  I  saw  this.  Edward  will  understand  better 
than  you  why  I  absolutely  dare  not  give  up  my  time  now. 
Will  you  show  him  this  letter  ?  I  do  not  defend  my 
conduct — I  was  inexcusably  hasty  in  promising.  I  may 
have  been  wrong,  but  I  do  not  think  I  was,  in  retracting. 
I  wished  him  to  know  the  truth  on  this  matter,  as  he  will 
probably  hear  of  it  from  elsewhere. 

To  H.  G,  Ddkyns  ahout  December  1 

.  .  .  What  do  you  think  of  the  Trent  row  ?  ^  Of  course 
we  talk  of  nothing  else  here.  I  hope  there  will  be  no  child- 
ishness about  "  our  flag,"  but,  of  course,  if  Seward  wants  a 
war  with  England,  he  must  have  it,  and  I  hope  he  will 
like  it ;  to  me  international  law  seems  clearly  on  our  side. 
I  didn't  think  so  at  first. 

Early  in  1861  a  society  called  the  "Initial  Society" 
was  founded  to  carry  on  discussion  by  correspondence 
of  any  subjects  that  might  occur  to  the  members. 
One  member  started  a  discussion  by  a  note,  and  this 
went  round  to  the  other  members,  who  added  notes — 
long  or  short — criticising  or  agreeing.  The  notes 
were  signed  by  initials — hence  the  name.  The  society, 
which  owed  its  origin  to  Mr.  F.  E.  Kitchener,  con- 
sisted of  six  or  eight  young  men  and  women,  not 
necessarily  known  to  each  other — F.  E.  Kitchener 
himself  and  his  sister  (now  Mrs.  Peile),  Henry 
Sidgwick  and  his  sister  (Mrs.  Benson),  H.  G.  Dakyns, 

^  A.  O.  Butler,  afterwards  Headmaster  of  Haileyburj. 

*  The  seizure,  by  an  American  warship,  of  Envoys  from  the  Confederate 
States  on  board  the  English  mail  steamer  TraU,  They  were  afterwards 
released. 
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J,  Peile,  H.  W.  Eve^  and  Miss  E.  Rhodes,  a  friend  of 
Miss  Kitchener,  were  all  at  least  for  a  time  members. 
The  society  wm  active  during  1861  and  1862,  and 
went  on  at  any  rate  through  1863.  It  discussed 
many  subjects,  such  as  Music,  Coleuso,  Mixed  Motives, 
Toleration,  Vocation  of  Women^  Paul  FerroU,  Dress, 
Who  are  the  Men  who  influence  most  directly  their 
Generation,  Men  and  Women  f^r  Training  of  Boys 
and  Girls,  Justice  and  Philanthropy,  Sermons,  The 
following  passage  from  a  note  by  Henry  Sidgwick,  in 
a  preliminary  discussion  as  to  the  work  of  the  society 
itself,  shows  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  intended  that 
the  discuBsions  should  be  carried  on. 

The  leading  principle  of  our  action  should  surely  be  to 
embody  a  part  of  ourteives  in  our  notes.  Let  us  write 
down  our  own  thoughts  exactly  as  they  exist  in  us  at  the 
time  of  writing;  and  let  U3  express  them  exactly  in  the 
d]*ess  that  seems  to  us  to  fit  them  best  Don't  let  us 
think  of  style,  as  style,  or  write  by  rules.  Of  course  let  us 
aim  at  clearness  and  conciseness,  avoid  conscious  slovenli- 
ness, and  admit  any  ornaments  that  are  thoroughly  natural. 
But  let  lis  avoid  like  poison  writing  for  effect  We  are  not 
writing  for  a  lazy  and  luxurious  public  for  whom  truth 
must  be  sugared,  but  for  one  another.  The  best  rule  for 
style  in  all  compositions  is  "  keep  your  audience  in  mini** 
"  Write  at  somebody,  as  you  always  talk  at  somebody/' 

The  following  passages  in  "  notes"  by  him  bearing 
on  the  education  of  women  are  of  some  biojjraphical 
interest  in  view  of  bis  later  work-  After  discussing 
the  advantage  to  most  people  of  marriage,  he  says 
(the  date  was  probably  about  October  1862) : — 

Kot  that  I  think  celibacy  a  unique  evil,  considered  in 
its  effect  on  general  happiness,  probably  dyspepsia  is  on 
the  whole  more  powt*rful,  but  au  evil  it  is  for  the  majority. 
This  being  the  ease,  it  always  seems  to  me  rather  a  noble 
thing  for  a  person  of  great  natural  elevation  not  to  marry » 
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except  ander  peculiar  circumstances.  If  other  human 
relations  develop  in  us  an  equal  flow  of  love  and  energy 
(the  primary  and  paramount  branch  of  self-culture),  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  greater  freedom  of  celibacy,  the  higher 
self-denial  of  its  work,  the  time  it  leaves  for  useful  but 
nnlucrative  pursuits,  the  material  means  it  places  at  our 
disposal  for  the  advantage  of  our  fellow-creatures  ought  to 
have  great  weight  in  the  balance — ^in  a  densely-populated 
country  the  last  especially,  and  in  a  commercial  age  the 
last  but  one.  So  far  I  have  argued  generally;  but 
descending  to  women  in  particular  I  entirely  agree  with 
£.  R  as  to  the  immense  educational  influence  in  the  hands 
of  single  women,  if  they  are  but  trained  to  see  and  use  it. 

And  again  in  another  note  : — 

I  agree  with  H.  G.  D.  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  say 
beforehand  whether  women  could  ever  become  like  men. 
I  would  rather  ask,  "  Could  their  education  and  position  in 
society  be  assimilated  to  that  of  men  with  advantage?" 
For  example  (1),  R  R  confesses  that  their  mental  training 
is  miserably  deficient;  it  ought  therefore  to  be  altered; 
the  only  conceivable  way  of  altering  it  would  render  it 
more  like  that  of  men.  (2)  I  agree  with  H.  G.  D.  that  we 
ought  to  give  women  certain  rights  which  they  may  fairly 
claim,  tmd  which  we  at  present  withhold  from  them.  I  am 
amused,  however,  by  my  friend  professing  a  desire  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  greatest  moderation,  and  then  coming  out 
with  a  measure  so  violently  radical  as  that  of  giving  women 
votes  in  elections.^  .  .  .  But  I  think  that  simple  justice 
would  make  us  .  .  .  throw  open  to  them  such  professions 
as  they  can  be  qualified  for. 

'  Some  twenty  years  later  Sidgwick's  view  on  the  franchise  question  had 
changed.  In  a  letter  on  Women's  Franchise  to  the  Spectator  of  May  31, 
1884,  he  says,  "So  long  as  the  responsibility  is  thrown  on  women, 
nnmarried  or  widows,  of  earning  their  own  livelihood  in  any  way  that 
industrial  competition  allows,  their  claim  to  have  the  ordinary  constitu- 
tional protection  against  any  encroachments  on  the  part  of  other  sections 
of  the  community  iaprimd  facie  undeniable.  And  surely  .  .  .  this  broad 
and  obvious  consideration  ought  to  prevail  against  any  ingenious  arguments 
that  may  be  constructed  for  concluding  that  the  interests  of  women  are  not, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  likely  to  be  encroached  upon.'* 
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To  E.  M   Youn^  frmii  Ojcf^mi,  Jamiary  28,  1862.     (Jfn 
Young  was  ill,  and  had  cibiam.ed  permission  to  defer  his 
fimd  degree  ewaminati^Tt  for  a  year,) 

.  .  *  I  have  no  doubt  .  .  .  that  just  cow  you  are  feeling 
what  a  bore  it  will  be  to  have  to  work  a  year  more  at 
the  old  curriculum.  But  you  ought  to  console  yourself 
by  thinking  how  much  worse  it  would  be  if  you  were  a 
uiathematiciil  man*  (This  is»  I  am  told^  the  approved  and 
orthodox  method  of  taking  comfort  under  misfortune,)  .  ,  . 

I  wish  I  was  at  Oxford,  where  they  are  always  having 
exciting  controversies  wtiich  keep  them  alive.  Nothing  h 
so  fertile  in  jokes  and  happy  sayings  as  a  good  aemi- 
theological  row.  Just  now  Jowett  and  his  foes  divide  the 
attention  of  the  common  rooms  with  Mausel  and  Gold  win 
Smith,  I  have  just  read  G,  S/s  Baiimal  Rdigim,  It 
s^ems  smashing,  but  he  loses  by  being  over-con troversiaL 
There  should  be  at  least  an  aflectation  of  fairness  in  a 
d^aiaguig  attack  of  the  kind.  People  consider  ManseUs 
chance  of  a  bishopric  as  lessened.  .  .  . 

I  went  up  to  Cambridge  [in  the  vacation]  to  have  a 
quiet  study  of  Auguste  Comte*  I  have  rather  less  sym- 
pathy with  his  views  than  before ;  but  his  life  is  a  fine 
evidence  of  the  power  of  enthusiasm  even  Ln  the  niueteenth 
century,  I  tried  to  fancy  being  a  I'ositivist  and  adoring 
GutenL>erg,  the  inventor  of  printing,  but  I  found  the 
conception  impossible. 

The  following  fragment  is  all  that  remaina  of  a 
letter  to  Eoden  Noel,  which  must  have  been  written 
in  February  or  March  1 862  : — 

haunted  by  a  dread  that  it  is  only  a  wild  dream,  all  this 
scientific  study  of  Human  Nature,  a  dream  aa  vain  and 
unsubstantial  as  ^\lehemy»  At  such  moments,  if  I  had  been 
brought  up  a  Koman  Catholic,  I  might  become  a  Jesuit  in 
order  to  get  a  definite  object  in  lile,  and  have  it  over,  I 
am  sonietunes  startled  to  find  to  what  a  halt  my  old 
theological  trains  of  thought  and  sentiment  have  come;  I 
have  never  deliberately  discarded  them,  but  the  scientific 
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atmosphere  seems  to  paralyse  them.  However,  I  cling  to 
the  hope  of  a  final  reconcilement  of  spiritual  needs  with 
intellectual  principles. 

1  had  to  come  to  an  abrupt  conclusion,  and  now  I 

do  not  know  what  I  was  going  to  saj  next  I  am  certainly 
bored  to-day.  One  thing  is  that  our  folk  have  decided  to 
put  up  a  statue  to  the  late  Prince  [Albert],  instead  of  com- 
memorating him  by  promoting  the  studies  he  had  at  heart. 
I  confess  I  think  commemorative  statues  not  the  most 
appropriate  things  on  Academic  ground.  .  .  .  The  real  grief 
is  that  I  seem  to  see  more  clearly  the  hopelessness  of 
reviving  a  vigorous  Philosophy  in  these  time-honoured 
courts.  Eeally  everybody  with  spirit  nowadays  is  resolute 
to  enter  on  what  is  called  life ;  and  there  are  left  behind 
but  a  sufficient  number  of  lazy  egotists,  pedants,  and  jolly 
good  fellows  to  absorb  the  revenues  of  our  religious  founders, 
and  carry  on  the  narrow  studies  of  the  pltwse.  And  I, 
without  masters,  without  sympathy,  feel  that  it  will  be  a 
dreary  struggle.  If  I  go  on  I  shall  inflict  all  my  tedious- 
ness  on  you. 

To  H.  G,  Dakyns  in  March 

...  I  have  taken  my  name  off  the  books  of  the 
University  club,  which  looks  like  not  going  to  the  Bar; 
but  I  still  hanker  after  the  fleshpots  of  Egypt ;  especially 
when  I  dine  in  College  halls  and  hear  dull  conversation,  I 
think  how  I  might  be  listening  to  interesting  talk  in 
London  if  it  were  not  for  this  confounded  Fellowship,  which 
lapses  in  seven  years.  I  wonder  (1)  if  I  should  do  for  the 
Bar,  (2)  if  I  should  preserve  my  zealous,  pliilosophic,  and 
generalising  spirit  while  loading  my  memory  with  a  mass 
of  forensic  detail  You  will  see  that  my  spirit  is  not  at 
restb  However,  I  am  busy,  in  the  deepest  sense  of  the 
word :  I  am  revolving  a  Theory  of  Ethics,  which  I  think 
might  appear  in  the  form  of  essays;  I  think  I  see  a 
reconciliation  between  the  moral  sense  and  utilitarian 
theories.  I  am  reading  Comte  too  again,  and  am  just 
now  by  way  of  taking  long  solitary  constitutionals  in  order 
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to  unravel  a  violent  reaction  from  Comteism  which  at  present 
holds  me*  I  cannot  Bwallow  his  Eeligion  of  Humanity,  and 
yet  his  ai^uineiits  as  to  the  necessity  of  Eeligion  of  some 
Bort  have  great  weight  with  me*  At  present  I  am  much 
more  a  disciple  of  Herbert  Spencer  than  of  Comta  t  but  I 
am  thinking  of  enunciating  the  formula  "  God  is  Love  '*  as 
a  scientific  induction  to  form  the  basis  of  a  religion* 
Do  you  ever  read  Browmng's  poems  ?  They  form  mj 
light  reading  at  present : — 

Others  mistraat  and  lay,  **  But  Time  escapes, 

Live  now  or  never/* 
He  eaid,  "  What^ii  Time  ?  leave  Now  for  doge  and  apea, 

Maw  has  for  ever/' 

Whether  this  is  objectively  true  or  not,  I  cannot  help 
having  an  ieathetic  admiration  of  it 

To  h%8  Siiier  a^otU  the  end  cf  Manh 

Never  a  line  !  which  may  apply  either  to  you  or  me  ; 
presume  we  are  both  of  us  almost  unique  specimens  of  the 
genus  "Lazy  Correspondent."  *' Unique"  I  say,  though  1 1 
do  not  forget  Edward;  but  there  is  no  saying  what  he  would 
not  do  if  he  were  not  a  headmaster.  My  invention  haa  been 
a  good  deal  drawn  upon  this  term  to  give  the  latest  news 
from  Wellington  College,  but  1  flatter  myaeU  that  I  have 
done  you  at  leasi  Jmtice,  especially  in  respect  of  pvpidaiion, 
and  Ro^al  Favoun  I  write  now,  I  am  conscious,  chiefly  that 
it  may  not  be  said  that  we  were  a  whole  term  without 
corresponding, 

I  am  going  to  see  Mamma  to-morrow,  I  am  fortunate 
enough  to  get  down  a  week  or  so  earlier  than  usual  this 
term,  and  I  have  a  strong  intention  to  utilise  the  lengthened 
period  in  an  estpedition  to  Paris.  We  have  easy  lives  of  it 
up  here,  have  we  not  ?  However,  I  liope  we  spend  the  addi- 
tional leisure  in  eelf-improvement.  If  I  go  it  will  be  with 
Graham  Dakyna.  ...  By  the  bye,  I  remember  firmly 
resolving  to  write  to  you  on  the  20th  last  to  cj^ndole 
with  you  on  coming  of  age.  Life  is  as  yet  smiling  and 
Howery:  wait,  my  child,  a  few  short  years  till  you  attain 
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the  age  of  him  who  now  addresses  you,  and  the  illusions 
will  have  vanished. 

This  is  an  extract  from  my  proposed  letter ;  perhaps  you 
are  not  sorry  that  it  was  never  sent  I  made  one  of  my 
usual  mistakes  to-day:  I  went  into  Macmillan's  to  abuse  his 
men  about  some  book,  and  addressed  myself  rather  absently 
to  my  accustomed  desk.  I  delivered  myself  with  much 
fluency,  but  the  man  from  the  desk  replied,  to  my  astonish- 
ment, "  This  is  very  interesting,  but  my  name  is  Gumey  of 
Trinity."     Evidently  a  man  of  some  humour. 

You  may  as  well  write  to  me  at  Leamington  [where 
his  mother  was  then  staying].  You  know  the  kind  of 
thing  I  like  to  hear,  all  that  is  interesting,  and  besides 
all  that  will  do  to  tell  people.  I  wish,  in  fact,  as  our 
lively  cousins  say,  to  be  "posted  up."  I  have  not  been 
doing  anything  literary  this  term;  I  have  been  lazily 
absorbing  philosophy,  history,  and  politics.  But  I  am 
engaged  on  a  Great  Work.  (N.B, — I  have  hit  upon  this  to 
say  when  people  ask  me  what  I  am  doing.  I  may  write  a 
great  work  some  day,  and  if  I  don't,  I  am  as  well  ofT  as 
most  people  who  really  mean  to.) 

To  H.  G,  Dakyv^  from  Leamington  on  March  30 

Second  thoughts  are  best  ...  I  feel  on  consideration 
that  I  am  in  duty  bound  to  spend  this  vacation  in  finally 
curing  my  stammering,  which  was  made  worse  last  term  by 
lecturing,  and  which  must  be  got  over  before  next  term. 
Learning  a  foreign  language  would  be  a  great  impediment. 

To  H,  G,  Dahyns,  Ap-il  7 

I  am  getting  on  with  my  stammering,  and  hope  to  cure 
it  this  vacation.  I  have  not  read  anything  here,  nor  indeed 
advanced  much  in  my  "  Eeconciliation  of  Ethical  Systems," 
as  to  which  I  have  had  a  tough  battle  with  William.  You 
will  understand  my  position  on  this  subject  if  you  compare 
Bain  with  Comte.  Bain  is  the  only  thoroughly  honest 
Utilitarian  philosopher  I  know,  and  he  allows  self-sacrifice 
and  r^  expfieva  [things  connected  with   it]  to   constitute 
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a  **  glorious  paradox,"  whereas  Comte  and  all  pmctieal 
Utilil^rians  exalt  the  same  sentiments  into  the  supreme 
Ride  of  life.     These  are  the  views  I  ain  tryiiifz  to  reconcile. 

To  H,  G.  DaJcgns,  Aprii  29 

,  .  .  1  have  much  to  communicate.  I  am  in  the  gripe  of 
a  violent  reaction  from  all  I  have  been  thinking  and  feeling 
for  the  la^t  year,  1  want  some  one  to  pour  it  out  upon* 
How  fearfully  impulsive  and  unstable  1  ana !  "  Were  it  not 
better  done  as  others  use."  One  thing  is  that  I  am  so 
much  more  ''  drumatic  "  than  personal  I  fuiss  by  a  kind  of 
eager  impulse  from  one  drama  or  Heart-Tmgedy  (or  Comedy, 
as  the  case  may  be)  to  another,  and  when  1  begin  to  take 
stock,  aa  it  were,  on  my  account,  my  prudential  instincts 
being  awakened,  1  wonder  what  it  all  means,  and  whether 
there  is  any  higher  or  lower,  better  or  worse,  in  human  life, 
except  so  far  as  sympathy  and  a  kind  of  rude  pliilosopliy  go. 


To  J,  *h  Cowdl  frmu  Ciimhriibje,  Mai/  9 

I  intended  to  write  to  you  the  first  of  the  month 
that  you  might  find  the  letter  on  your  arrival,  but  these 
"  aged  wives  **  to  whom  I  am  "  yoked "  (Tennyson)  have 
given  me  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  to  lecture  on,  and  as  I 
was  entirely  igiiomnt  of  all  tliat  had  been  said  about  that 
work,  I  liave  been  forced  to  devote  long  days  to  the  perusal 
of  many  "  Schwunkinses/'  as  you  were  wont  to  call  them, 

I  am  sorry  wi*  could  not  meet  at  Florence,  but  as  my 
vac&tion  ended  just  about  the  time  your  residence  there 
commenced,  you  see  it  was  quite  iiupossibla  ...  I  have 
been  spending  my  vacation  in  England  trying  to  cure  my 
stammering*  I  cannot  say  that  I  have  succeeded  so  far, 
in  spite  of  zealous  eftbrts,  ajid  I  begin  to  fear  that  the 
work  will  take  me  a  long  time.  However,  I  have  now 
sufticient  resolution  and  scdf-control  to  apply  to  the  work 
in  good  earnest  I  am  an  M.A.  now,  and  am  getting 
to  aee  more  of  the  authorities  of  the  College^  I  cannot 
say  that  they  improve  on  a  nearer  aequaintance  on   thr 
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whole  intellectuallj;  morallj  I  think  they  do.     They  seem 
to  me  a  kind  of  big  children. 

.  .  .  After  all,  this  is  a  very  nice  life  if  it  was  not 
80  enervating.  Bat  as  to  that,  alas !  my  own  life  is  too 
strong  an  evidence.  With  all  my  philosophy  and  my 
lofty  aspirations,  I  do  get  through  so  very  little  work. 
I  make  resolutions  and  break  them  day  after  day.  But 
still  somehow  one's  mind  grows,  and  I  am  in  hopes  of 
teaching  the  world  something  some  day,  if  only  I  can  shake 
off  my  laziness  and  begin  to  write.  My  views  are  in  a  state 
of  change  now  on  religious  and  philosophical  subjects,  and  I 
should  much  enjoy  an  opportunity  of  talking  with  you.  I 
have  given  up  a  good  deal  of  my  materialism  and  scepticism, 
and  come  round  to  Maurice  and  Broad  Church  again ;  not 
that  I  expect  exactly  to  stay  there,  but  I  feel  that  I  must 
learn  all  they  have  got  to  teach  me  before  I  go  any  further. 
I  have  been  deeply  impressed  by  the  impotence  of  modern 
unbelief  in  explaining  the  phenomena  which  Christians  point 
to  as  evidence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  s  influence.  "  The  wind 
bloweth  where  it  listeth,  etc.,"  is  as  true  now  as  it  ever  was. 
I  used  to  think  that  one  explained  the  difference  between 
the  religious  and  irreligious  man  by  using  words  like 
"  enthusiasm " ;  but  science  can  no  more  bridge  over  this 
difference  than  she  can  the  difference  between  a  man  and  a 
brute.  Of  course  by  *  religious  '  I  do  not  mean  orthodox  ; 
I  simply  mean  a  man  impressed  with  the  Divine  Govern- 
ment and  the  Divine  sympathy — only  I  cannot  help  tliink- 
ing  that  a  man  beginning  with  tliis  and  reading  simply 
and  candidly  the  New  Testament,  will  end  by  being  more 
orthodox  than  at  first  one  thinks  possible  when  one  feels 
one's  indignation  kindled  against  Persecuting  Bishops. — I 
have  tried  to  give  you  an  idea  of  my  change  of  thought  and 
feeling,  but  I  fear  somewhat  confusedly. 

Well,  my  dear  fellow,  I  hope  you  are  getting  happily 
and  delightfully  convalescent  Do  you  feel  yourself  filled 
with  Art-rapture  in  the  famous  city  of  Dante  ?  I  shall  be 
anxious  to  hear  how  soon  you  are  coming  back  to  England. 
I  wonder  if  your  distaste  for  the  law  and  your  devotion  to 
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philosophy  will  continue  when  your  vigour  is  renewei  Tou 
know  I  have  always  thought  you  made  for  the  practical 
rather  than  the  speculative  life,  with  your  clear  keenness  of 
thought  and  deliberate  ardour  of  zeal  However,  no  man 
can  judge  for  another  in  the  main  conduct  of  life :  as  I  feel 
myself  when  my  friends  press  nie  to  go  to  the  Bar,  I  hope 
you  are  enjoying  lifo  a  little,  and  that  your  nervous  consti- 
tution has  recovered  its  tone  after  the  violent  and  varied 
shocks  it  iieceived  in  the  course  of  the  last  year. 

The  Society,  of  coursCj  flourishes,  [W.]  Everett  is  the  only 
new  member.  It  was  a  very  good  election  in  my  opinion. 
I  have  had  much  most  interestiug  talk  with  him.  He  has 
considerable  interest  in  Metaphysics,  though  liis  tuind  is 
primarily  rhetorical  His  declamation  in  chapel  was  a 
wonder,^  The  old  Dons,  to  my  surprise,  were  enraptured, 
Whewell  especially. 

I  must  conclude  or  you  will  think  I  had  better  have 
remained  silent  than  burst  forth  with  such  prolixity* 


To  his  Moilier/rom  Lwerpool  tarty  in  Jutib 
...  I  am  going  to  cross  the  sea  to-day  to  the  lale  of 
Man  and  examine  there  for  a  week ;  about  a  fortnight  hence 
I  go  to  Marlborough  for  another  examination.  *  .  .  I  wish 
now  I  had  not  taken  this  examination,  only  it  will  b©  a 
source  of  amusement  afterwards.^  .  *  -  I  have  been  '*  getting 
up"  the  Isle  of  Man.  *  ,  .  It  used  to  be  a  refuge  for 
debtors ;  a  friend  of  mine  asked  an  old  fellow  there  wher© 
he  had  been  before  lie  came  to  the  Isle  of  Man.  He  laid 
his  hand  on  his  shoulder  and  said,  "  My  dear  young  friend^ 
never  you  ask  any  of  us  Manxmen  where  we  were  before 
we  came  here." 

To  H^  G,  Dakymfrom  Daii^lm,  Me  of  Mun^  June  9,  1862 

"  Unstable  as  water,  thou  shalt  not  excel,"  ia  said   to 

have  been  the  remark  of  a  hue  old  Semitic  Sheik     This  1 

'  The  priM  decl*m»tiona  w€rt^  liy  old  custom  reeiUd  m  chape]  ;  W. 
£vci»tt'«  virUdiig  arKtioa,  ^n  Arctic  Ejcplorore^  w&a  bug  rcmiiiibered  ht  lU 
•loqu«]i£«  And  «n«ettTe  delivery. 

*  This  visit  Alwfeji  did  iiit«it»sit  him  in  relrovpcot 
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apply  not  to  you  (which  would  be  cruel)  but  to  myself. 
My  conversion  ended  in  smoke :  or  rather,  I  found  that  it 
wanted  very  much  more  to  convert  me  to  Christianity.  The 
change  that  had  operated  in  me  was  a  violent  reaction  into 
a  yearning  after  the  Spiritual,  after  soaking  myself  in  much 
Cknnta  You  see  you  have  not  read  C,  or  you  would 
(perhaps)  sympathise.  So  I  was  willing  enough  to  believe 
in  a  man  who  came  and  brought  humanity  into  communion 
with  the  Divine  Spirit,  but  Sin !  Punishment !  Mediation ! 
I  found  that  there  was  much  more  to  swallow,  which  my 
inner  life  during  the  last  two  years  had  gradually  alienated 
me  from  more  and  more.  So  I  read  Mansel  (Bampton) 
again.  He  really  is  a  well-meaning  man,  cmd  il  a  raison 
for  the  most  part  against  Metaphysicians.  But  he  talks  of 
Sevelation  as  if  the  Bible  had  dropped  from  the  skies  ready 
translated  into  English ;  he  ignores  all  historical  criticism 
utt^ly.  If  the  Bible  was  proved  a  whole,  I  think  we 
might  bow  beneath  the  yoke  of  Mansel  and  Bishop  Butler. 
So  I  was  thrown  back  on  myself  to  ponder  whether  I  could 
possibly  believe  that  God  had  {salvd  reverentid)  shoved  a 
book  into  the  world,  and  left  men  to  squabble  about  it 
in  aetemum.  In  this  state  I  fell  in  with  F.  Newman's 
books,  Phases  and  The  Soul,  devoured  them :  and  felt  that  I 
was  really  only  wishing  to  be  a  Spiritual  Theist  (and  a 
Christian  if  necessary). 

But  you  dehumanise  too  much.  It  is  not  a  question 
about  past  events  and  whether  they  can  be  a  basis  for  faith. 
But  if  Christ  is  living  Tunv,  the  king  of  men,  and  able  reailt/ 
to  give  us  help,  as  man  to  man,  one  has  a  human  longing  to 
rest  on  him ;  and  one  would  (not  believe  but)  force  oneself 
to  contemplate  any  notions  of  divine  things  which  he 
thought  edifying.  I  can't  pretend  to  see  any  good  in  them 
now,  but  I  may,  when  I  have  had  more  spiritual  experience. 
However,  I  think  one  ought  to  begin  by  being  a  Theist — to 
contemplate,  I  mean,  a  Heart  and  Mind  behind  phenomena. 
The  phrase  "joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost"  expresses  a  real 
mental  phenomenon  which  has  been  present  in  all  ages  of 
Christianity.     You  see,  there  is  no  sort  of  proof  against 
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there  beiog  a  Mind  and  Heart  behind  phenomena.  The 
contemplation  ol  this  hypothesis  answers  to  a  need  now 
existing  in  my  nature,  and  the  experience  of  thousands 
teBtiiies  that  such  contemplation  generates  an  abiding 
iifSovaiaa-pLQ^,  with  all  its  attendant  noblenesses  and 
raptures. 

Now  to  your  **  mn  Faith  depend  on  facts  ? ''  Why,  if 
I  had  to  think  that  a  man*s  damnation  or  salvation  de- 
pended on  a  riglit  view  of  historical  facts,  I  allow  I  should 
feel  ao  insuperable  difficulty  in  the  tliouglit  you  so  express. 
But  I  do  not  see  why  the  bed  development  of  humanity 
should  not  be  conditioned  thus.  That  is  all  A  man  may 
be  a  very  fine  man  as  a  Theist  or  Positivist,  and  may 
have  a  very  valuable  faith :  but  suppose  the  most  powerful 
informing  and  inspiring  faitli  is  only  obtainable  from  ideas 
wluch  depend  on  a  right  \'iew  of  liiatorical  events — why  is 
this  inconceivable  ?  As  a  matter  of  fact  we  see  one  kind 
of  Faith  is  Ijetter  than  another — as  judged  by  average 
results.  Why  should  not  Christian  faith  be  the  best  ?  At 
presenti  however,  I  am  only  a  Theist ;  but  I  have  vowed 
that  it  shall  not  be  for  want  of  profound  and  devoted  study, 
if  1  do  not  become  a  Christian. 

M  to  plans,  please  do  exactly  what  you  like.  You 
consider  me  terribly,  I  am  really  not  eo  selfish  as  I  seem. 
I  do  not  care  about  the  seaside  in  June  if  I  have  a  town. 
So  I  should  be  quite  willing  to  join  you  in  Paris,  and  you 
may  take  your  pension,  for  a  month* 


To  S.  ff.  Dakgnsftom  MarWorGugh,  June  20 

[T,  H.]  Green  has  written  to  me  ofTering  to  join  us: 
it  is  a  mark  of  confidence  which  pleases  me,  and  (I  hope) 
you.  ,  .  .  ^4s  to  your  father/  of  course  1  am  verj*  sorry 
for  hiB  sake,  and  indeed  for  my  own,  so  long  as  I  look  at 
it  unscientifically ;  it  is  unfortunate,  too,  that  it  was  a  greatly 
exaggerated  statement,  and  yet  perfectly  impossible  to 
explain.     But  I  do  not  agree  with  yon  as  to  the  duty  of 

^  In  his  »iia's  uliMiicf  Mr*  Dak  juts,  Kiiior,  h»d  botn  •Alc«d  t«  Oficti  his 
lttt«n,  atid  hid  fcid  tb«  prio»iling  QUr . 
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concealment;  I  am  certain  the  duty  is  all  the  other  way; 
it  is  a  spurious  philanthropy  that  suppresses  earnest  con- 
victions to  avoid  offence ;  why,  the  very  antagonism  deepens 
the  spiritual  life  of  those  who  are  really  orthodox,  though 
it  makes  the  formalist  blacker.  .  .  .  My  only  motive  for 
not  speaking  out  now  is  scepticism:  I  am  not  «wre  I 
am  right,  and  so  I  keep  silence  even  from  good  words,  but 
it  is  pain  and  grief  to  me,  and  hence  my  present  hunger 
to  get  to  the  bottom  of  all  the  detailed  and  technical 
controversy,  and  see  if  a  stable  defence  of  orthodoxy  is 
larking  under  any  of  the  diy  leaves. 

I  told  J.  B.  Mayor  last  term  my  perplexity  about 
holding  Fellowship,  and  he  answered,  wisely  I  think,  that 
**when  the  views  that  were  at  present  negative  became 
positive  in  me,  I  ought  to  resign,  not  till  then."  But  I 
most  break  off. 

PjS. — .  .  .  The  thing  I  regret  is  the  falsity  of  the 
impression  your  father  must  form  of  those  words.  Is  it 
not  strange  that  I  should  have  written  the  most  offensive 
letter  I  ever  wrote  just  at  the  moment  when  I  felt  really 
nearer  a  Christian  than  I  had  been  for  months  ?  .  .  . 

To  his  Mother  from  Harrow,  June.  30 

I  am  at  length  in  calm  repose,  and  with  my  plans  made 
up.  I  finished  my  Marlborough  examination  on  Tuesday 
last,  and  am  going  to  cross  the  Channel  on  Monday  evening. 
I  am  going  to  stay  a  month  in  Paris  with  Graham  Dakyns. 
...  I  am  sorry  I  missed  seeing  you  at  Wellington 
College.  ...  I  suppose  you  will  allow  that  the  new  baby  ^ 
is  ugly.  I  am  obliged  to  catch  hold  of  this  to  preserve  my 
character  as  a  baby-hater,  for  I  feel  myself  compelled  to  join 
in  the  general  Martin- worship.  He  is  just  getting  into  the 
interesting  stage.  I  have  enjoyed  my  examinations  on  the 
whole  and  been  freer  from  hay  fever  than  usuaL  .  .  . 

I  was  very  much  charmed  with  Marlborough.  ...  I 
was  very  much  interested  in  the  Isle  of  Man  too.  I  was 
surprised  to  learn  that  my  Uncle  Lace  was  a  benefactor  to 

>  A.  C.  Benson. 
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King  William *8  College  there.  He  gives  two  prizes  eveiy 
year.  Did  jou  know  this  ?  Several  people  spoke  to  me 
about  liim.  Ooe  gets  into  the  aristocmtic  society  of  the 
Island  by  examining.  My  money  was  handed  over  to  i3oe 
in  the  council  charnber.     On  the  whole  it  waa  very  joUy. 

The  month  io  Paris,  spent  in  a  boarding -house 
kept  by  Mme*  la  Comtesse  du  R,  afforded  consider- 
able amusement  to  Sidgwick  and  his  friend.  The 
absence  of  embarrassment  with  which  Mme.  la 
Comtesse  gave  a  party  in  her  very  small  bedroom 
was  one  of  the  things  that  delighted  him,* 


I 


To  Im  Mother  from  JMceme,  Augud  3 

.  ,  ,  I  shall  not  be  coming  home  till  the  end  of 
September,  I  meant  to  come  before,  but  the  state  of  my 
health  has  compelled  me  to  interpolate  a  Swiss  tour  between 
my  French  and  German  periods  of  study,  which  will  throw 
me  back,  I  do  not  want  to  shorten  my  Geiman  visit,  as  I 
shaU  be  in  the  company  of  some  old  schoolfellows  with 
whom  I  wua  very  intimate  at  Bugby,  and  of  whom  I  have 
not  seen  much  since.  We  are  now  on  the  eve  of  starting 
for  our  tour ;  we  are  four :  Graham  Dakyns,  [T,  H.]  Green, 
[A.  O,]  Eutson,  and  myself;  we  are  going  to  have  twelve 
days  in  the  Bernese  Oberland,  and  then  I  go  ofl'  to  Dresden, 
.  ,  .  We  enjoyed  our  stay  in  Paris  very  much,  .  .  . 

Lucerne  is  a  very  nice  place,  and  I  like  idleness  just 
&OW ;  the  view  of  the  Lake  is  magnificent,  and  it  would 
take  one  a  week  to  tire  of  looking  at  it  and  bathing,  but 
to-morrow  we  go  to  fresh  fields  and  pastures  new.  ,  ,  _ 
We  are  going  only  to  do  very  mild  tilings,  mere  ladies* 
walks.  After  all,  I  believe  it  is  healthier,  ,  .  .  I  think  I 
have  exhausted  my  first  love  of  travelling ;  I  enjoy  it  and 
profit  by  it  now,  but  without  enthusiasm. 

>  AmUHing  m  &  different  way  were  tlio  imlif$  romftrkB  Df  Mad»iiic  fa 
OoiatMW  in  r#f<nn!iicti  to  religioim  topirjis  mm  €,tt.  wben  »b«  «xelAiiii«d  &e|f- 
piljinglj '  **  Ah  !  nic^iuicur»  1&  ban  IHiii  up  uie  pTX)t(<g«  jisj  b(}«t]jcOii|i— 
to  D»  »«!«  poafxruoi,"  or  »»toTjif*Lcd  tb«  frietid*  by  rcforrittg  to  **U  Sointcr  ^ 
vierge  "  ■«  **  U  kmnie  dtj  J6isu^*CUmt  ** 
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According  to  Mr.  Dakyns's  recollection  Augsburg 
and  Nuremberg  were  visited  on  the  way  from  Switzer- 
land to  Dresden,  which  was  reached  towards  the  end 
of  August     From  there  he  writes  to  his  mother : — 

.  .  .  The  Swiss  tour  made  me  very  ill  for  about  three  days, 
as  walking,  I  find,  always  does :  only  I  am  very  well  now,  and 
look  back  on  the  few  fine  days  we  had  with  great  pleasure. 
I  saw  all  the  part  of  Switzerland  that  I  had  left  out  in  my 
last  tour,  with  the  exception  of  one  little  three  days'  tour, 
generaUy  the  first  taken,  which  an  obstinate  set  of  clouds 
compelled  me  to  relinquish.  On  the  whole  I  prefer  my 
this  year's  tour  to  my  former  visit  to  the  High  Alps.  I 
have  a  natural  preference  of  the  smiling  and  varied  to  the 
bleak  and  sublime.  But  if  it  were  not  so  long  ago,  I  should 
abuse  the  weather,  which  was  really  worse  than  reason- 
able. We  had  to  do  most  of  the  walks  in  a  dogged  bad 
temper.  But  one  fine  day  makes  you  forget  three  misty 
ones  when  it  comes.  .  .  . 

I  have  had  my  time  very  well  [filled]  since  I  came  to 
Dresden.  What  with  making  a  start  in  Arabic  (which  is 
a  difficult  language  for  a  beginner,  as  it  belongs  to  quite  a 
dififerent  family  of  language  to  those  I  know),  reading 
German,  talking  German,  going  to  the  concerts  (charming 
ones  in  the  open  air  for  threepence),  going  to  the  theatre, 
reading  in  the  long-winded  German  newspaper  of  all  the 
numerous  rows  which  are  disturbing  or  threatening  to  dis- 
turb the  peace  of  the  planet,  cultivating  the  society  of  my 
three  friends,  not  to  speak  of  other  casual  avocations — with 
all  this  the  time  goes  before  I  can  really  turn  round.  In 
my  list  I  omitted  the  Gallery,  but  that  is  really  the  most 
important  of  all  the  amusements,  and  takes  most  time.  I 
have  discovered  several  new  beauties  this  year,  but  have 
not  changed  my  opinion  about  any  of  my  old  favourites. 
...  I  think  this  is  the  last  time  I  shall  come  abroad  for  a 
year  or  so.  I  have  got  my  plan  of  reading  tolerably  settled, 
and  as  it  is  a  very  extensive  one,  it  will  absorb  all  my 
vacations.    But  very  likely  when  next  Long  Vacation  comes 
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I  shall  feel  a  strong  lortging  for  the  Contuient,     At  present  j 
I  feel  as  if  my  mind  was  eiilarged  enough  by  travel, 

I  hope  you  have  got  tolerably  comfortable  by  this  time,*  \ 
Minnie  says  there  is  plenty  of  room  in  the  house  for  modest 
people,   according   to    your   account;   that   means   several 
imroomy  rooms.     If  so,  we  shall  do  very  well :  indeed,  I  j 
rather  rejoice,  as  it  will  prevent  us  having  a  lot  of  people 
at  once,  a  thing  that  I  used  to  lilce  when  I  was  yonng ;  but 
I  find,  now  I  am  growing  old,  that  it  becomes  a  bore. 
I  am  going  to  join  Edward  and  Minnie  at  the  Gallery, 

To  his  Mother  at  the  rwrf  of  S€pi€vibm' 

I  shall  he  home  by  Thursday  or  latest  Friday  in  nei 
week;  that  will  give  me  a  fortnight  with  you.  Having 
begun  this  Arabic,  I  really  could  not  spend  less  than  five 
weeks  on  it ;  or  I  should  have  forgotten  all  I  bad  learnt  by 
the  time  I  got  to  Cambridge  again.  .  .  ,  I  have  been  very 
happy  here ;  my  friends  are  all  going  off  now.  It  has  been 
very  delightful  to  me  to  have  them  with  me  the  whole 
gnnuner. 

,  .  .  Very  bad  the  news  from  America.^  There  is  an 
interestiiig  crisis  going  on  in  Prussia ;  the  King  seems  to  be 
as  stupid,  honeat,  and  pig-headed  as  our  old  George  III.  .  ,  , 
It  ia  great  fun  reading  the  ArahUm  Nv^JUs  in  the  original, 
even  though  it  be  only  at  the  rato  of  five  lines  an  hour. 

A  miserable  letter,  but  I  grudge  every  minute  taken 
from  Arabic  just  now.     Love  to  all. 

To  H,  Q,  Dak^n&  {at  Clifton)  from  Cambridge^ 
Octt^>tr  22p  1862 

I  was  not  surprised  at  the  tone  of  your  letter,  although 
I  even  hope  that  the  world  is  less  black  before  your  face 
now  than  it  was  wlien  you  wrote*  If  I  was  in  the  circum- 
stances you  describe,  I  should  probably  go  to  sea  (Bristol 
being  a  favourable  place)  in  a  week ;  but  you  have  natur- 
ally a  disposition  so  much  more  sympathetic  than  mine  that 

^  In  lier  n«tw  Ixause  nt  Rugby,  on  tb«  611  ton  Eot<L 

'  Dottbtlesa  "  Stone w&n  "  Jsick^on^a  jtuecoasss.    Sid^wtck  wu  vvtj  keenly 
intereited  in  Ike  Ameiiean  <^vil  War*  hit  ijmp&lhies  being  with  the  Nortk 
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I  expect  yon  will  become  more  or  less  homogeneous  (at 
least  sapeidScially)  to  your  milieu  before  the  end  of  the  half- 
year.^ 

If  a  man  only  could  make  up  his  mind  not  to  marry  I 
But  the  longer  I  live  the  more  I  believe  in  that  institution 
for  all  men  but  those  of  very  sympathetic  disposition: 
though  I  retain  my  old  theory  about  the  perfection  of  the 
human  race  coinciding  with  its  removal  en  masse  from  this 
planet.  I  believe  also  that  by  a  perverse  law  of  human 
nature  marriage  is  more  necessary  to  a  man  not  engaged  in 
practical  work.  You  will  perceive  that  these  observations 
are  rather  general  than  d  propos  of  Dakyns.  Seriously,  I 
do  not  see  why  you  should  not  like  schoolmastering.  But 
I  should  go  in  for  saving  money.  I  am  doing  it  myself, 
and  it  gives  a  certain  zest,  though  of  a  coarse  kind,  to  life. 

As  for  me,  I  learnt  a  little  Arabic  (indeed  Schier  was  so 
good  as  to  say  that  my  progress  was  '*  unglaublich  schnell," 
•  in  fact,"  said  the  excellent  man,  with  tears  in  [his]  eyes, "  I 
may  even  hear  of  your  writing  a — ^Dictionary  before  you 
die ! ")  I  got  much  interested  in  the  language ;  I  am  pursuing 
it  doggedly,  but  I  have  rather  lost  my  view  of  what  is  to 
come  of  it.  Mohammedanism  is  such  a  very  inferior  article 
to  Judaism  that  I  do  not  think  much  is  to  be  gained  from 
comparing  the  two.  And  then  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
earlier  prophets  admitted  even  the  qualified  hypocrisy  one 
finds  in  Mohammed.  However,  when  one  gets  to  the 
heresies,  one  may  get  hold  of  some  laws  of  religious  pro- 
gress. As  for  general  standpoint.  Green  said  when  we 
parted  that  he  feared  he  should  have  to  describe  me  to 
Conington  as  a  "  kind  of  mild  Positivist  " — "  not  rampant," 
he  was  so  good  as  to  add  (perhaps  you  would  come  under 
that  designation).  But  I  begin  to  despair  of  fixing  myself 
in  England. 

To  his  Mother,  Novevnber  2 

I  am  glad  that  you  enjoyed  your  visit  to  London.     I 

wish  I  could  have  spent  more  time  in  the  Exhibition ;  as  it 

^  This  was  Mr.  Dakjns*s  first  term  as  an  assistant-master  at  Clifton, 
then  JQst  opened. 
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was,  I  was  entirely  uaable  to  do  the  foreign  pictures  jiistice, 
I  admired  the  statuary  on  the  whole  very  much ;  as  a  rule 
I  am  not  much  moved  by  statuary*  I  liked  the  Reading 
Girl,  though  perhaps  it  endeavours  too  much  to  attain  the 
attractions  which  properly  belong  to  painting.  There  has 
been  aome  theological  excitement  in  consequence  of  Bishop 
Coleu3o*8  publication,  of  which  yon  may  have  heard  in  the 
Ouardian.  .  .  . 

To  his  Mother  from  A.  G,  BiUl^r's  at  Mailei/hurif,  December  1^ 

It  ia  very  hard  that  because  Arthur  does  not  write  to 
you,  therefore  you  do  not  write  to  me*  Such  I  conjecture 
to  be  your  frame  of  miud  from  a  message  "Wilson  gave  me 
when  I  saw  him  not  long  ago  at  Trevelyan's  dinner.  I  am 
glad  to  say  that  I  am  pretty  well  (rather  exhausted  by 
prolonged  dissipation ;  last  week,  oddly  enough,  I  went  out  ^ 
to  dinner  every  day)  and  tolerably  busy,  I  have  beer 
examining  a  achool  lately :  and  the  progress  I  have  made ' 
in  Arabic  is  extraordinary.  My  eyes  are  pretty  well ;  I 
am  obliged  to  read  at  nighty  but  I  do  it  as  little  as  I  can* 
My  friend  Trevelyan  has  now  gone  down  for  good.  His 
father,  as  I  daresay  you  have  seen,  has  been  appointed 
financial  member  of  the  Indian  Council,  and  his  son  is 
going  to  be  his  private  secretary.  It  seems  a  crisis  in  my 
life,  as  he  is  the  last  of  the  friends  I  made  as  an  under* 
graduate.  But  it  would  be  absurd  in  me  to  complain,  as  I 
am  not  at  all  unhappy;  though  this  is  the  most  trying  circum-^ 
stance  connected  with  prolonged  residence  at  the  University*  1 
But  there  are  lots  of  nice  men  there  still,  and  I  have  not,  I 
am  thankful  to  say,  at  all  lost  the  power  of  making  friend 
though  I  feel  I  am  growing  old,  and  probably  appear  *^ 
great  Don  to  freshmen. 

.  ,  .  I  saw  Miss  Mulock  the  other  day ;  she  was  staying 
with  MaemiUan,  They  say  she  is  a  veij  nice  person  ;  she 
looks  pleasant  and  sympathetic,  yet  hardly  capable  of  the 
powerful  delineations  of  passion  one  meets  with  in  her 
books.  They  say  she  is  odd  and  comes  to  evening  parties 
in  her  morning  dress,  .  .  * 
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If  70a  meet  any  Trinity  men,  you  may  tell  them  that 
{J.  L.]  Hammond  is  going  to  be  Bursar.  Everybody  is 
rejoiced.  .  .  .  Professor  Sedgwick  is  flourishing,  and  it  is 
expected  that  he  will  lecture  next  year  for  "  positively  the 
last  time,"  as  he  has  said  any  time  ttie  last  ten  years. 

To  H.  G.  Dakyns  about  the  same  time 

I  have  been  very  busy  the  last  three  weeks  about  a 
Middle  Class  examination  and  other  things,  and  I  seize  the 
first  absolute  leisure  held  out  to  me  by  a  visit  to  Butler  to 
answer  your  letter.  .  .  . 

As  for  myself,  I  have  not  been  getting  on  lately.  I  have 
been  rather  idle,  rather  dissipated,  rather  distrait,  rather 
occupied  with  irrelevant  work.  Arabic  is  getting  on 
gradually ;  my  immediate  desire  is  to  go  in  for  Scriptural 
criticism,  but  I  wish  to  go  steadily  through  the  Arabic 
before  I  b^in  Hebrew,  and,  besides,  I  have  a  secret  convic- 
tion that  the  great  use  of  learning  Hebrew  is  to  ascertain 
how  little  depends  on  it,  and,  with  regard  to  Biblical 
criticism,  that  it  is  impossible  to  demonstrate  from  them- 
selves the  non-infallibility  of  the  Hebrew  writings :  just  as 
it  would  be  to  demonstrate  the  non-infallibility  of  Livy  if 
there  was  any  desire  to  uphold  it  It  all  depends  on  the 
scientific  sense,  and  antiquarianism  will  never  overthrow 
superstition  except  in  a  few  intellects  who  would  probably 
have  got  rid  of  it  [in]  other  ways.  So  I  am  falling  back  (in 
my  innermost  core)  into  philosophy,  and  spinning  round  and 
round  on  the  old  point  of  "  Personal  God,"  "  Living  Will," 
and  other  Theistic  phrases. 

Have  you  yet  read  F.  Newman  ?  The  diflSculty  is  this. 
Supposing  it  proved  inductively  that  Mystical  Beliefs  are 
beneficial,  and  supposing  they  satisfy  an  instinct  (which 
may,  however,  be  destined  to  die  out  in  the  human  race),  is 
one  therefore  to  mould  oneself  on  them?  Bishop  Butler 
and  Co.  would  of  course  say  that  you  ought  to  regulate  your 
relations  to  the  Infinite  on  probabilities,  just  like  any  other 
practical  question.  But  I  have  a  paramount  instinct  to  be 
led,  and  not  lead  myself,  in  these  relatione     And  it  seems 
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aa  yet  irrational  to  slide  into  mystidsm  (which  I  think  I 
emij  could)  for  my  own  gratification.  And  I  cannot  quite 
see  that  my  social  duties  would  be  any  the  better  for  it  But 
my  iiiitinct  for  it  is  yet  so  strong  that  I  am  gradually 
developing  my  iutuiti%'e  theories  (which  were  repressed  in 
the  Long  from  my  conti-ast  to  Green).  You  know  I  want 
intuitions  for  Morality  ;  at  least  one  (of  Love)  is  required  to 
supplement  the  utilitarian  morality,  and  I  do  not  see  why, 
if  we  are  to  have  one,  we  may  not  have  others,  I  have 
worked  away  vigorously  at  the  selfish  morality,  but  I 
cannot  persuade  myself,  except  by  trusting  intuitioD,  that 
Cliristian  self-Bacrifioe  is  really  a  happier  life  than  classical 
insouciance. 

That  is,  the  queation  seems  to  me  an  open  one.  The 
effort  to  attain  the  Christian  ideal  may  be  a  life-long  painful 
stniggle ;  and  therefore,  though  I  may  believe  thia  ideal 
when  realised  productive  of  greater  happiness,  yet  indi- 
vidually (if  it  is  not  a  question  of  life  or  death)  my  laziness 
would  induce  me  to  prefer  a  lower,  more  attainable  Goethean 
ideal.  Intuitions  turn  the  scale,  I  shall  probably  fall 
away  from  Mill  and  Co.  for  a  phase,  I  cannot  develop  my 
views  in  the  brief  space  of  a  letter,  but  perhaps  you  catch 
them.  Another  way  out  of  it  is  finding  the  foundation  of 
Christianity  inexplicable  by  ordinary  laws,  and  therefore,  as 
tlie  mdpa  [do],  worshipping  the  mystery,  and  obejing  (child* 
like)  the  moral  and  religious  intuitions  of  Christ,  and,  to  a 
certain  extent,  of  Urn  Apostles.  You  see,  I  still  hunger  and 
thirst  after  orthodoxy ;  but  I  am,  I  trust,  finu  not  to  barter 
my  intellectual  birtl»rii;ht  for  a  mess  of  mystical  pottage. 

To  hu  Moihtr  from  Cambridge^  December  12,  18S2 

I  shall  come  down  on  the  22nd,  Arthur  with  ma  ♦  <  . 
My  work  is  over,  and  I  am  grinding  at  Arabic  and 
ethnology.  My  friends  are  all  coming  up  from  the  difTerent 
schools  and  it  is  very  jolly.  ♦  *  ,  I  sluJl  bring  my  Arabic 
home  witli  ma  I  do  not  think  I  shall  go  in  for  much  light 
litc'rature,  except  uewspaj^re^  etc.,  because  it  tises  up  valu- 
able eyesight     I  do  not  know  of  any  good  books  going,     t 
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have  read  Prehisiorie  Man,  but  it  isn't  much.  There  are 
some  interesting  scientific  books  expected  by  Lyell  and 
Hoxley  bearing  on  Primaeval  Man. 

To  his  Mother,  JanvAiry  24,  1863  (Jr(ym  0.  BrowniTig's 
at  Eton,  after  a  visit  to  Roden  Noel) 

...  I  went  by  the  Metropolitan  Eailway  on  Monday ; 
it   is    reaUy  most  impressive — more   so   than  any  other 

*  wonder  of  the  age '  that  I  have  ever  seen.  In  spite  of 
the  enormous  expense  it  ought  to  be  a  great  success.  There 
is  no  disagreeable  smelL 

To  his  Mother  from  Cambridge  early  in  February 

...  I   enjoyed  my  visit   to   Oxford  very  much.  .  .  . 
Gonington  introduced  me,  as  he  promised,  to  one  of  the 

*  stars  "  of  Oxford — Professor  Henry  Smith.  He  certainly 
is  a  wonderful  converser ;  he  kept  up  an  incessant  stream 
of  more  or  less  smart  things  from  7  o'clock  to  10.  .  .  . 
I  begin  lecturing  to-morrow:  there  are  piles  of  newly 
arrived  portmanteaus  at  the  porter's  lodge  just  now.  .  .  . 
Did  I  leave  a  racquet  at  Eugby  ? 

To  his  Mother  a  fortnight  later 

...  As  to  "  Colenso,"  ...  I  seriously  think  a  crisis  is 
coming  on  again  in  the  Church  of  England — much  like  that 
of  the  Tractarians.  Colenso's  book  is  simply  interesting  as 
the  spark  that  fires  the  straw.  Of  course  his  conclusions 
have  long  been  familiar  to  scholars,  even  in  England.  I 
am  sorry  no  one  has  reviewed  Miss  B.'s  book.  I  have 
thought  it  over,  and  I  think  I  am  hardly  by  way  of  doing 
it  I  am  wanting  to  cut  my  connection  with  the  Press  (a 
very  slender  one),  as  it  interferes  with  my  study  and  does 
not  improve  my  style.  .  .  . 

Yes,  I  have  read  the  Chronicles  of  Carlingford ;  it  has 
two  sides,  a  realistic  and  a  melodramatic.  The  realistic 
part  is  worthy  of  comparison  with  George  Eliot,  and  one 
cannot  give  it  higher  praise ;  but  the  melodramatic  element 
a  little  spoils  it,  as  it  does  all  that  Mrs.  Oliphant  writes. 
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Altogether  it  is  about  tb(a  best  novel  that  has  come  out  for 
flome  time. 

I  am  interested  in  your  views  about  Hymen,  and  the 
facilities  for  serving  him.  Do  you  think  woinea,  as  a  mle, 
are  annoyed  by  the  social  restraints  as  much  as  men  ?  I  ask 
because  it  does  not  appear  in  their  booka  I  should  like 
the  American  freedom ;  I  don't  suppose  you  would.  Young 
ladies  there  give  their  address  to  men  and  ask  them  to  call 
with  perfect  sangfrokL  But  of  course  people  marry  much 
more  easily  in  America  in  an  economic  point  of  view,  as 
the  struggle  for  life  is  so  much  less  felt,  and  *'  losing  caste  *' 
is  so  much  less  dreaded.  There  is  no  doubt  that  men  in 
England  fall  in  love  cliiefly  at  abnormal  periods :  when  on 
a  reading  party  or  at  the  seaside,  or  at  a  foreign  hotel,  or  at 
Christmas,  or  any  other  occasion  when  something,  either 
external  circumstances  or  any  dominant  emotion,  thaws  the 
eternal  ice.  The  misfortune  is  that  if  these  casual  thaws 
do  not  last  long  enough,  all  the  advantage  gained  is  lost ; 
two  lines  of  life  that  casually  intersected  diverge  |}erbape 
for  ever,  and  the  frost  sets  in  ^ith  redoubled  force.  After 
all,  though,  people  many,  I  daresay,  as  happily  as  can  be 
expected,  and  probably  the  miseries  of  celibacy  are  exag- 
gerated by  philanthropists,  especially  femala 

Tq  his  SiMmr  ahaid  Hie  middle  of  March 

.  .  .  Have  you  played  any  more  chess  ?  I  have  bad  a 
game  or  two  since  I  came  up,  but  I  find  that  it  has  alwajrs 
interfered  with  my  work,  so  I  have  left  it  off  of  lata  I 
citn  beat  any  ordinary  amateur- — ^at  least  if  I  may  judge 
from  the  people  who  liave  come  up  to  see  me. 

As  for  my  Arabic,  it  has  languished  rather  of  late*  I 
believe  the  only  place  where  I  can  work  well  at  a  subject 
of  that  kind  is  a  place  like  Dresden,  where  I  can  iaolstd 
myself  completely.  However,  I  hope  to  be  pretty  well 
advanced  both  in  it  and  Hebrew  by  the  end  of  the  Long. 

They  say  that  there  are  ten  volumes  of  Les  MiscnMiS, 
I  have  hitherto  been  able  to  read  only  the  fourth ;  also,  I 
believe  there  are  two  volumes  of  Kinglake  s  history  of  the 
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Crimea,  but  I  read  the  first  three  weeks  ago,  and  have  got 
no  farther.  This  is  one  of  the  advantages  of  the  circulating 
library  I  belong  to. 

I  am  going  down  to  Rugby  for  a  day  or  two  at  the  end 
of  the  week.  I  shall  avoid  politics,  and  only  discuss  the 
more  interesting  subject  of  Matrimony.  I  have  been  reading 
'  Ladies'  advice  to  each  other  "  lately  in  several  little  books, 
and  I  flatter  myself  that  I  know  a  thing  or  two  about  your  sex. 
I  hate  being  taunted  as  a  Fellow  of  a  College  with  ignorance 
of  the  female  character,  so  I  determined  to  get  it  up. 

To  H.  G.  Ddkynsfrom  Cambridge,  March  22,  1863 

I  never  lived  such  a  spiritually  uneventful  term  as  the 
last     I  do  not  know  why ;    partly,  I  think,  from  neglect  of 
my  digestion   and  consequent  hypochondria.     I  have  not 
even  progressed  much  in  Arabic.     Partly  the  reason  is  that 
I  was  drawn  away  into  reading  an  alien  subject,  just  as  I 
was  the  year  before,  in  order  to  write  an  article  on  Women 
(which  has,  however,  not  yet  eventuated,  and  which  won't 
eventuate  now,  I  think).    I  am  not  an  original  man,  and  I  think 
less  of  my  own  thoughts  every  day.     I  have  quite  determined 
to  spend  the  whole  Long  in  study.    This  Easter  I  am  going 
to  Paris  with  Cowell,  and  more  or  less  with  Arthur.     We 
are  going  chiefly  to  fldTier,  and  partly  to  do  the  theatres. 
It  was  too  hot  to  do  them  properly  in  the  summer,  and  I 
feel  they  ought  to  be  done.     I  shall  have  to  go  on  with 
Arabic  all  through  next  term,  but  I  think  I  shall  probably 
combine  it  with  Hebrew.     I  am  not,  I  think,  in  any  new 
phase— except  politically,  perhaps,  I  am  getting  more  aristo- 
cratic :    that  is,  not  in  ideal,  but  practically  and  as  regards 
the  immediate  aspirations.     I  have  no  sympathy  with  things 
like  the  Polish  insurrection,  and  altogether  I  am  getting 
disgusted  with  the  "  nationality  "  theory.      I  see  that  the 
"  national "  sentiment  is  a  pure  and  ennobling  one,  but  I  do 
not  think  it  a  rational  one ;    and  I  think  it  diverts  much 
valuable  enthusiasm  from  the  true  and  fructiferous  course  of 
progress,  which  does  not  consist  in  rectification  of  boundaries 
or  reconstruction  of  maps,  but  rather  in  internal  reorganisa- 
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Mod  of  the  sama  It  would  be  better  for  the  worM»  I  think, 
if  the  enthusiasts,  the  salt  of  the  earth,  would  try  and 
fire  the  people  for  real  liberty  and  not  for  this  ethnological 
humbug. 

In  Theology  I  am  much  as  ever ;  I  have  not  yet  itivesti- 
gated  Spiritualism,  but  I  am  still  bent  upon  doing  so  as  soon 
as  I  have  an  opportunity :  when  I  find  anything  out  I  will 
let  you  know.  I  talked  to  Green  about  it  when  I  was  up 
in  Oxford,  He  rather  "  sniffed  **  at  it,  aa  Conington  saya 
However,  I  do  not  decide  against  a  novelty  because  the 
wiae  of  this  world  despise,  or  even  because  the  fools 
patronise  it.  .  .  . 

I  liked  Posey's  letters  * ;  he  is  spoiling  it  a  little  by 
getting  angiy  now.  1  think  it  is  a  shame  that  Stanley  and 
the  others  do  not  nign  their  names.  I  confess  I  feel  leas 
and  less  inclined  to  take  my  stand  on  the  unstable  footing 
of  Liberal  Anglicanism,  and  though  practically  I  gynipatJiise 
nioro  with  the  Liberal  Anglicans  than  their  opponents,  yet 
in  my  inmost  heart  1  lean  towards  the  others  (or  rather  in 
my  inmost  mind).  Well,  I  wonder  whether  our  lot  will 
ever  do  anything :  I  mean  the  religious  sceptics,  not  the 
sceptical  Anglicans.  We  have  absolutely  no  spokesman 
now.  There  is  no  man  in  England  who  reflects  my  notions 
in  print,  no,  not  ona 

The  visit  to  Farm  came  off,  Henry  Sidgwick,  with 
J.  J,  Cowell,  meeting  Arthur  Sidgw^ick,  F,  W.  H. 
Myers,  ami  F.  W.  Cornishj  "separate  parties,  but 
often  together."  He  writes  to  hia  mother  about 
April  6  :— 

•  *  .  We  are  enjoying  Paris  very  much — that  ia  to  aay^ 
we  are  as  little  bored  as  an  Englishman  ever  is  when  he  is 
lusing  hiniself.  1  can't  speak  French  in  the  leasts  1  find, 
I  sliall  gtve  up  trying  as  a  bad  job.  But  I  like  the 
Tuileries  and  the  Champa  Elys^  as  much  as  ever>  Not 
that  1  am  at  all  attmcteil  i»y  Fmuee  as  I  am  by  Germany* 
1  never  feel  the  least  desire  to  spend  my  life  here.  Paris 
^  Defe&ding  tlte  ptOMeitUtiai  of  Jowott  for  tiAreiy. 
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seems  just  like  a  vast  wateiing-place  made  for  the  rich  of 
all  nations  to  amuse  themselves  in.  Not  but  what  when 
one  pushes  below  the  surfieu^  one  finds  a  great  deal  of  very 
interesting  everyday  life  going  on.  And  there  is  plenty  of 
serious  enthusiasm.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  the 
French  frivolous;  the  only  truth  is  that  when  they  do 
devote  themselves  to  vanities  they  do  it  with  much  Sclat 
and  extravagance.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  in  the  sober 
pmsuits  of  life  there  is  more  devotion  and  unselfishness 
here  than  [in]  England.  There  are  more  men  who  love  their 
profession  for  its  own  sake,  and  do  not  look  on  it  merely  as 
a  means  of  making  money.  Of  course  one  may  be  misled 
in  this  by  the  difierence  of  national  character:  as  the 
Prench,  fond  of  real  and  mock  heroics,  always  attribute  to 
themselves  their  best  motive  as  the  sole  one,  whereas  an 
Englishman  chooses  his  worst  to  publish  —  at  least  an 
Englishman  of  ordinary  honesty. 

I  do  not  quite  know  when  I  shall  come  back  to 
England ;  I  think  I  shall  leave  Paris  on  Monday  week,  but 
if  the  leaves  have  come  out  I  may  stay  a  day  or  two  longer. 
We  are  just  not  in  the  right  season  now  for  seeing  anything 
that  depends  on  green.  .  .  . 

To  his  Mother  from  Cambridge  on  May  4 

I  am  well,  pretty  happy,  and  working  very  hard;  it 
would  delight  your  heart  to  see  how  I  rise  at  6^,  some- 
times at  5^.  We  dine  at  2,  play  croquet  afterwards,  tea, 
walk,  two  or  three  hours'  more  reading,  and  bed  at  10. 
Quite  Arcadian.  I  am  reading  nothing  but  Arabic  and 
lectures.  I  am  lecturing  on  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  It 
is  a  book  wonderfully  little  appreciated ;  at  least  I  had  no 
idea  myself  how  interesting  it  was,  though  I  had  read  it 
pretty  often,  till  I  began  to  lecture  on  it. 

What  do  you  think  of  your  favourite  Times  on  Church 
extension  ?  That  organ  has  deliberately  chosen  and  picked 
out  the  single  diabolical  element  of  conservatism :  that  which 
says,  **  What  we've  got  is  humbug,  but  we  are  very  com- 
fortable, and  we  don't  intend  to  change  it  for  any  other 
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humbug/'  I  saw  Arthur's  and  my  old  friend  Festing* 
to-day,  and  we  fraternised  on  the  subject  You  should  read 
Gladstone's  speech  to-day/^  Never  was  he  more  spltndid4 
Tiumdax,  which  Arthur  wiU  trajislate* 

A  little  later  he  writes  to  his  sister  that  he  cannot  i 
come  to  see  her  at  the  end  of  term  as 

I  shall  be  plunged  in  examinatioHi  and  if  hay  fever  is 
superadded,  I  must  not  venture,  aa  my  eyes  may  be  taken 
badj  which  will  be  a  disastrous  preliminary  to  the  study  of 
Hebrew,  which  I  am  staying  at  Cambridge  this  Long  in 
order  to  commence. 

...  I  am  going  up  to  town  to-morrow,  and  I  shall  try 
and  cast  a  hurried  glance  over  the  Academy ;  but  I  must  be 
back  here  a^iu  on  Thursday  morning,  as  I  have  to  non- 
placet  a  Grace  of  the  Senate  (petitioning  against  Mr, 
Bouverie*s  bill),^  We,  the  non-placetera,  shall  be  in  a 
miserable  minority,  and  I  must  not  diminish  it.  .  ,  . 

I  am  getting  to  know  a  deal  about  English  history,  and 
am  wondering  whether  a  book  could  be  written  about  it,  at 
once  short,  instructive^  and  interesting,  Kead  Goldwin 
Smith's  lectures  if  you  can ;  they  are  so  carefully  composed 
that  it  is  a  real  pleasure  to  read  them,  independently  of 
anything  one  learns  from  them. 

To  his  Mother  mrltf  in  Jmie 

Many  thanks  for  your  letter  and  gift  [a  birthday  present], 
I  have  now  passed  what  is  said  to  be  the  dangerous  age  (aa 
regariLls  imprudent  marriage) :  I  certainly  do  not  feel  as  if  I 
had  outgrown  the  rashness  of  youth  in  other  respects :  how- 
ever, there  is  no  immediate  danger  of  my  creating  a  vacancy 
in  the  Fellowships.*  I  still  think  of  staying  here  mainly  in 
the  Long  Vacation;  the  idea  that  Cambridge  is  insalubrious  at 

^  Aflerw^rds  Biahop  of  St.  AlbAJifi. 

^  A  speech  adToc^tinp  the  levying  of  lliJCJiiiiQ  Ux  on  *'  Charities/* 

*  Unirtrsity  twU.  Mr.  BoaT«ri«'s  biU  lo  repeal  tba  "Conformity  to  the 
Liturgy  "  ckuM»  in  thu  Aci  of  Umromiily«  on  amount  of  the  tnjuiy  it  cftutmd 
to  the  Umv^jrHity. 

*  By  ni*rryiiig. 
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that  season  is,  I  believe,  a  complete  delusion.  We  are  as  flat 
as  a  board,  but  for  that  very  reason  we  get  lots  of  wind.  .  .  . 
I  just  had  three-quarters  of  an  hour  at  the  Academy.  I 
cannot  conceive  any  one  except  a  painter  admiring  the 
ghastly  St  Agnes.  I  believe  technically  it  is  well  done, 
except  that  the  garment  wreathed  about  her  feet  cannot 
possibly  have  fallen  down  into  that  shape.  The  other  two 
of  Millais'  are  wonderfully  well  painted  :  only  I  am  vexed  at 
a  man  of  his  wonderful  execution  deliberately  choosing  such 
trivial  subjects.  There  used  to  be  some  poetry  in  him; 
where  is  it  gone  to  ?  His  inspiration  seems  now  about  the 
level  of  Mrs.  Henry  Wood's  novels. 

To  H,  0,  Dakyns  from  Cambridge  about  the  sarru  time 

...  I  am  getting  into  a  thoroughly  unindividual  state  of 
mind  on  theological  topics ;  I  think  a  hundred  times  of  what 
the  British  public  are  ripe  for,  for  once  that  I  think  of  what  I 
believe.  Perhaps  the  conviction  is  growing  on  me  that  the 
Truth  about  the  studies  I  set  my  heart  on  (Theology  and 
Moral  Philosophy)  will  not  be  found  out  for  a  generation  or 
two.  This  may  be  true,  but  it  is  paralysis  to  think  so,  and 
it  makes  a  man  who  has  forsworn  Physics  take  refuge  in 
Grammar  and  Geography  as  studies  based  on  something 
certain.  On  the  whole,  I  think  I  have  a  gift  for  grammar, 
and  if  I  thought  it  of  the  smallest  use  to  mankind  I  could 
devote  myself  to  it  without  any  regret.  But  I  must  write 
out  my  views  on  Morals,  as  they  are  reaching  a  remarkable 
definiteness  as  far  as  they  go. 

Can't  you  come  and  see  me  in  the  Long  ?  I  shall  be  up 
here  all  the  time,  as  I  am  going  to  tackle  Hebrew.  I  have 
not  been  able  to  do  it  yet :  I  am  so  lazy,  and  Arabic  is  so 
vastly  copious.  I  do  not  yet  feel  that  I  have  a  thoroughly 
firm  grasp  of  it :  but  I  shall  try  and  keep  both  up  in  the 
Long  when  there  are  no  plaguey  undergraduates  to  teach. 

.  .  .  is  trying   for  the    Professorship   of    , 

much  to  my  annoyance,  as  he  is  a  friend  of  mine,  and  yet  I 
don't  think  he  is  the  best  man.  It  is  a  horrid  nuisance  to 
have  to  put  one's  principles  into  practica     But  I  am  nerved 
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by  finding  morality  here  on  such  subjects  at  such  a  low  ebK 
Nobody  makes  a  secret  of  voting  tor  his  personal  friend  aa 
such.  Is  it  Cambridge  upwual  I  think  irony  a  bad 
thing  both  here  and  at  Oxford ;  it  is  often  only  a  veil  for  real 
low  principle*  Upon  my  word,  the  way  in  which  I  discafls 
theology  with  half  a  dozen  clergymen  ia  startling.  The 
country  is  enormously  deceived. 

To  Ms  Mother  from  Camh^ge,  Jutu  28 

,  .  .  My  resolution  to  stay  in  Cambridge  this  Long  has  not 
wavered.  You  will  pardon  my  assuming  a  tone  of  Heroism, 
but  the  fact  is  that  when  I  communicated  to  my  friends,  us 
they  parted  for  their  several  tours,  mj  immutable  resolve, 
they  received  it  with  an  anxiety,  a  seriousness,  implying  that 
they  expected  at  the  moat  to  have  to  gather  up  my  mangled 
remnina  when  they  returned  in  October,  Here  I  am,  then ; 
the  oUmate  agrees  with  me ;  I  revel  in  Leieure ;  if  I  do  not 
over-eat  myself  (our  cook  is  very  good)  my  health  will  be 
all  right ;  I  have  got  half  through  the  irregular  verbs  of 
Hebrew  (and  let  me  tall  you  that  the  irregular  verbs  in 
Arabic  are  Clodctmfrk  as  compared  to  them),  •  .  • 

Tq  B.  a  Ikiksfns  in  Jtd^ 

,  ,  ,  I  have  begun  Hebrew.  Grammatically  it  is  infinitely  ^ 
arfaitiary  and  uninteresting  as  compatml  to  Arabic^ — which 
has  aa  pretty  a  grammar  in  its  way  as  any  language  but 
Greek ^ — and  on  the  whole  it  is  so  unprepossessing  that,  with 
the  miserable  idlene^,  instability,  and  indigestion  which 
ehaiacteriie  me,  I  can  foresee  thai  if  I  had  begim  it  in  Term 
time  I  should  have  made  nothing  of  iL  As  it  is^  nothii^ 
can  prevent  my  going  on  with  it,  and  I  suppose  I  shall  at 
last  be  getting  into  Old  Testament  Criticism  towards  the 
and  of  the  Long.  I  seem  to  myself  to  be  getting  slagnant 
as  to  ideaa^  owing  to  this  long  spell  of  almost  mechanic^ 
drudgery ;  and  I  have  no  one  here  who  sympathises  with  me 
quilfl  enough — ^except^  indeed,  one  mm^  only  he  is  an 
undergnidaate  at  Downing/  and  I  cannot  see  veiy  much  of 
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him.  When  I  say  sympathise,  of  course  I  mean  intel- 
lectually. The  cleric^J  atmosphere  of  the  place  begins  to 
oppress  me.  Not  that  men  are  intolerant,  heaven  forbid — 
anything  bnt  that — ^in  fact,  the  accounts  that  come  to  us 
from  Oxford  seem  like  a  wild  medieval  dream.  We  are 
thoroughly  Nineteenth  Century  English — according  to  the 
Times  idea  of  the  English  character — unspeculative,  tolerant, 
bard- working,  and  yet  miserably  given  to  wasting  time  on 
unrefined,  unelevating  relaxations  (such  as  College  feasts 
whist,  and  supper).  But — ^have  you  read  a  spirited  if  not 
profound  attack  in  MacmUlan^  of  July  on  the  clergy  in 
general  and  Convocation  in  particular  ?  I  have  the  same 
fieeling  as  regards  our  Clergy ;  as  men  I  respect  many  of 
them  much,  and  like  some ;  but  they  are  either  bigots,  or 
ihej  show  the  same  kind  of  perplexed  drifting  inadequacy 
to  ^e  occasion  which  the  Macmillaner  describes — remindiug 
me  of  A.  Clough 

...  No  arraying  I  see,  or  king  in  Israel ; 
Only  a  confused  cry,  "  For  God's  sake  do  not  stir  there."  ^ 

When  one  reads  the  novels  or  pamphlets  of  twenty  years 
ago,  it  is  almost  pathetic  to  note  the  fiery,  youthful,  vigorous 
self-confidence  of  the  High  Church  then,  and  mark  the  con- 
trast now.  There  are  lots  of  Puseyites  here  now — quite  a 
big  revival,  but  no  mind  among  them,  and  such  as  there  is 
goes  either  to  "active  work,"  antiquarianism,  or  political 
agitation. 

My  own  views  do  not  alter ;  you  know  I  attach  less  and 
less  value  to  criticism  the  more  time  I  spend  over  it.  How 
can  a  close  knowledge  of  Hebrew  help  us  to  convince  a  man 
who  after  reading  the  English  Version  believes  that  God 
Almighty  wrote  the  account  of  Noah's  flood  1  I  have  no 
doubt  antiquarian  research  will  bring  [out]  some  valuable 
results  in  time  in  Hebrew  antiquities  as  elsewhere:  but  long 
before  that  the  research  will  have  become  one  of  purely 
antiquarian  curiosity.     Meanwhile,  one  can  at  least  contra- 

*  An  article  entitled  ''Convocation  and  Dr.  Colenso." 

*  Incorrectly  quoted  from  Clough'a  Bothie : — 

Neither  battle  I  see,  nor  arraying,  nor  king  in  Israel ; 

Only  infinite  jumble  and  mess  and  dislocation, 

Backed  by  a  solemn  appeal,  '  For  God's  sake,  do  not  stir  there  ! ' 
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diet  the  people  who  saj  that  it  would  aU  come  right  if  jqxl 
only  gave  the  right  meaning  to  rpwi^in  or  sioiilar  wonL 

To  his  Mother  from  Cambridge,  Jvly  10 

,  .  »  The  Jewa  were  a  splendid  people,  but  the  more  I 
read  about  them  the  more  averse  I  become  to  the  Biblio- 
latry  of  the  day.  This  is  a  disagreeable  age  to  live  in ; 
there  are  so  many  opinions  held  about  everything,  and  the 
advocates  of  each  abuse  their  opponents  so  violently  that  it 
quite  frightens  a  modeat  man. 

To  S,  O.  Dakyns  in  August 

I  am  sorry  you  are  relaxed.  I  am  not  very  weU  myself, 
but  I  can  get  a  good  morning's  work  most  dayaj  in  the 
evanings  I  am  afraid  of  trying  my  eyes  with  an  unfamiliar 
language.  The  Long  appears  to  me  dull  ou  the  whole.  You 
see.  John  Peile  (and  so  on)  are  down  and — but  this  is  humbug, 
for  I  really  am  enjoying  myself  very  much.  I  get  very 
enthusiastic  over  Hebrew*  I  went  down  for  three  weeks  at 
the  end  of  July.  I  went  [to  Wellington  College  to  e^camlne, 
and]  to  see  Tawney ;  he  is  better ;  he  is  going  to  try  a  aea 
voyage  round  the  Cape  to  Calcutta  and  back  with  a  brother 
of  his  who  has  got  an  Indian  appointment.  He  is  much 
interested  in  what  we  will  discreetly  call  Modem  Thought. 

Since  I  came  up  here  again  I  have  been  "  pegging  away" 
at  the  Pentateuch.  I  have  just  finished  the  destruction  of 
those  miserable  Egyptians-  Hebrew  is  fine,  in  moat  ways 
finer  than  Arabic ;  it  is  less  soft^  copiouB,  has  the  disadvan- 
tage of  being  an  antiquarian  language,  and  haying  a  less 
symmetrical  grammar,  I  do  not  see  my  way  to  anything 
decisive  in  criticism,  e,g,  the  Mokistic  and  JthomMic  theories 
are  all  very  fishy.  Being  an  impartial  man,  I  feel  morallT 
oertain  that  it  all  means  something,  only  what  ?  Each 
theory  can  be  easily  overthrown.  Stanley  called  Ewald  the 
Niebuhr  of  Hebrew  history.  Tawney  shrewdly  remarks 
that  there  will  aoou  come  a  ConiewaU  Lewis  of  ditto,  or 
even  a  Grote  (as  you  say  yourself),  who  will  quietly  treat 
the  earlier  legends  as  mere  legends,  and  begin  with,  say. 
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Samuely  to  construct  the  history.  However,  meanwhile  I 
am  living  a  happy  life  on  the  fine  old  literature.  You  can't 
have  an  idea  from  the  English  version  of  its  chann,  the 
naive  semi-poetical  turn  of  all  the  more  eloquent  parts. 
The  blessing  of  Isaac  and  the  stoiy  of  Joseph  are  really 
unsurpassed.  Esau's  character  is  wonderfully  drawn.  The 
composer  of  these  stories  must  really  have  been  a  great 
dramatist  There  is  great  art  in  the  abrupt  breaking  down 
of  Joseph's  elaborate  trial  of  his  brethren,  after  the  intensely 
pathetic,  despairing  appeal  of  Judah.  You  see  I  am 
enthusiastic,  but  the  best  is  over ;  already  in  Exodus  looms 
the  sacerdotal,  the  dry,  the  stiff,  the  systematic,  which  cul- 
minates in  Leviticus.  Deuteronomy  I  expect  to  enjoy,  and 
Judges  excessively.  I  want  to  get  to  the  end  of  Kings 
before  Term. 

To  his  Mother,  Aiiffust  30 
...  I  am  reading  Hebrew  still.  I  have  just  finished 
Deuteronomy.  I  mean  to  go  on  when  I  come  down,  as  I 
am  in  splendid  working  order,  and  only  wish  to  exchange 
the  society  of  Dons  for  yours.  Deuteronomy  is  not  as 
interesting  as  the  earlier  books;  it  is  more  rhetorical, 
though  in  parts  very  sublima  Miriam's  Song  in  Exodus 
is  very  fine  in  the  original 

To  0.  Brovming  from  Carribridge,  October  13 
It  is  astonishing  to  find  the  Long  come  to  an  end.  It 
has  seemed  long,  and  I  have  learnt  infinitely  less  Hebrew 
than  I  might  reasonably  have  expected.  I  shall  not  get 
through  the  O.T.  by  Christmas.  The  Hebrew  Prophets 
are  overrated,  I  think,  aesthetically  speaking ;  singularly  fine 
fragments,  but  so  chaotic  and  tautological,  amorphous  and 
monotonous. 

I  had  a  talk  with  an  Etonian  in  the  Long,  who  told  me 
that  all  the  boys  were  passionately  fond  of  Balston;  he 
confided  to  me  that  "  King's  "  was  ruined  by  a  set  of  people 
called  University  reformers,  and  that  no  decent  fellow  would 
go  there  for  the  future.  He  remarked,  as  a  sign  of  the 
depravation  of  King's,  that  the  masters  who  had  recently 
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•  come  from  thence  had  the  ridiculous  bad  taste  to  object  to 
even  a  slight  intoxication  on  the  time-honoured  4th  of  June, 
Altogether  it  was  moat  edifying,  and  I  felt  what  a  sacri* 
legions  spirit  I  waa  of.  .  .  . 

seems  to  have  improved  bis  mind  much.     I  hope 

you  have  done  the  same.  Mine,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
thoroughly  empty  of  all  ideas  except  Semitic,  OoweU  m 
battering  me  to  Southeraise  me  with  some  effect^  ,  .  , 

To  J51  G.  Dahyiu  mrly  in  November 

You  will  see  from  the  Initial  [Society]  papers  I  forward 
that  I  am  become  less  Northern,  I  shall  best  express  my 
feeling  by  saying  that  my  slumbering,  smothered  disgust  at 
*'  Sentimental  Politics  *'  has  broken  out  all  at  once*  In  this 
frame  of  mind  I  came  across  an  article  in  Fraser  of  October, 
which  I  wish  yon  would  read  if  you  can  get  hold  of  it. 
There  is  no  good  entering  on  so  many^ided  a  question  in 
a  letter.  I  think  as  things  are  now,  it  would  be  just  as 
sensible  for  us  to  exterminate  Brazilian  society  as  for  the 
North  to  exterminate  Carolinian.  If  the  war  were  to  end 
now,  I  should  not  r^ret  it  The  New  Englauders  have 
cleansed  themselves  from  the  guilt  of  slavery.  Let  the 
crusade  cease ;  let  us  draw  a  **  cordon  "  round  the  abnonnal 
society,  and  let  the  oligarchs  try  their  experiment.  It  would 
get  the  world  on  faster.  The  Spectator  represents  the 
sentimentalism  I  loathe.  There  is  less  sympathy^  less  self- 
control,  less  of  the  element  of  ethics  in  the  Northern  spirit 
every  day.  The  linest  natural  emotions  do  not  njake  up 
for  this.  You  had  better  write  something  terse  and  dry  in 
your  reply.  Caimes  is  a  sentimentalist  in  the  clothing  of  a 
political  economist,^ 

I  am  sorry  your  life  is  low.  I  am  much  interested 
in  all  you  say.  I  should  like  to  get  at  this  Oxford  Segd* 
ianism  and  see  what  it  means.  I  used  to  talk  with  Green, 
but  I  did  not  draw  much.     This  belief  in  the  Tubingen 

^  CoDcerniDg  the  Americ&n  Civil  War. 

*  TbU  f«fit«  to  ProfpsAor  Caimeis^  The  St<%w  Fower.  Notwithtldtidiiig  this 
i^tttbiinlt  Sidgwick  namained  in  the  tnun  in  syiupatby  with  the  North 
throQghcmt  (me  t*-  129). 
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sehool  is  still  more  amazing.  I  think  of  it,  as  I  do  of 
most  schools,  that  it  will  probably  vindicate  to  itself  a 
distinct  comer  in  Biblical  interpretation,  when  that  is  per- 
fected. Just  as  the  old  theory  of  Forgery  in  the  Old 
Testament  still  holds  more  or  less  as  to  Daniel,  so  probably 
some  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  are  really  mere 
manifestations  of  Tendenz.  But  this  Hegelian  Christ! 
I  do  not  believe  much  in  Ewald  neither.  We  want  a 
O.  C.  Lewis  in  Hebrew  history. 

To  his  Sister  in  Noveraber  1863 
.  .  .  I  have  nearly  got  through  the  Old  Testament:  I  shall 
have  done  all  but  Ezekiel  (the  hardest)  by  the  time  I  go 
down.  I  begin  to  wonder  that  any  one  who  has  ever 
learnt  any  language  and  has  six  months,  clear,  to  spare — 
this  last  is  a  rare  gratification,  I  know — does  not  learn 
Hebrew.  There  are  so  few  words  that  one  soon  gets  to 
feel  more  or  less  at  home  in  it  It  is  distressing,  however, 
to  have  the  finest  passages  of  the  translation  destroyed  by 
the  barbarous  fidelity  of  a  ruthless  German  commentator. 
Fancy  putting,  instead  of  "  the  iron  entered  into  his  soul," 
"  his  soul  entered  the  iron  "  !  .  .  . 

Have  you  seen  any  literature  ?  There  is  a  poetess  who 
calls  herself  "Jean  Ingelow  "  who  is  estimable.  The  Reviews 
have  discovered  that  Woolner's  poem  ["  My  Beautiful  Lady  "] 
is  a  swan,  and  I  do  not  think  it  a  goose  myself. 

On  December  11,  1863,  he  writes  to  his  mother 
arranging  to  spend  Christmas  with  her  at  Rugby, 
and  it  is  interesting,  in  view  of  his  work  in  Psychical 
Research,  to  find  him  saying  : — 

Though  I  am  pretty  well  read  in  Pneumatological 
Literature,  I  have  not  heard  of  the  book  you  mention.  I 
will  look  for  it  in  the  University  library  as  soon  as  I  have 
a  moment's  leisure. 

To  his  Mother,  February  11,  1864 
...  I  am  distracted  just  at  present  from  my  regular 
work  by  examining  for  the  University  scholarship.     It  is  a 
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kind  of  work  I  dklike,  but  can't  [shirk]*     My  complamts 

of  idleness  are  well  founded,  though  they  refer  rather  to 
hahit  than  to  results,  I  have  a  perpetual  couscioueness 
that  I  ought  to  be  working,  ao  that,  on  the  whole,  I  get 
through  a  fair  amount ;  but  I  have  never  formed  a  habit  of 
really  steady  application,  so  that  I  waste  a  good  deal  of 
time  eveiy  day  that  no  one  can  take  account  of  but  myself, 
I  am  not  quite  Bure  that  you  and  other  people  are  uot  right 
in  saying  that  some  practical  work  would  benefit  me  in 
respect  of  this  and  similar  habits.  One  great  drawback, 
however,  to  the  satisfactoriness  of  my  work  is  the  uncer- 
taiuty  I  always  feel  as  to  the  ultimate  result  of  it  I  do 
not  believe  in  anything  I  study  quite  enough  to  give  me  an 
ardent  love  of  every  fact  connected  with  it ;  and  one  ought 
to  have  that  belief  in  order  to  carry  one  over  wearisorae 
tracts  of  ennui  WilUam  is  coming  to  see  me  in  a  fort- 
night; we  are  very  busy  and  lively;  certainly  the  complete 
ease  of  Cambridge  society  is  very  charming  to  me,  ,  ,  , 

To  his  Mother,  March  22 

,  ,  ,  I  have  been  reading  at  the  British  Museum, 
The  facilities  of  study  afforded  there  are  really  a  thing  for 
an  Englishman  to  be  proud  of*  I  positively  wasted  a  good 
deal  of  the  short  time  I  bad  to  spend  there  in  mere 
admiration.  ,  ,  . 

To  H.  ff,  Pakyns,  March 

.  ,  ,  Iittr4  ia  very  good,  tho'  it  makes  me  reflect  Uiat 
Positivism  kills  biography  as  an  art.  There  is  no  individu- 
ality in  his  Comte :  it  is  a  mere  type :  only  that  he  is  the 
only  one  of  his  type.  I  agree  with  him  entirely  as  to  the 
*'  subjective  phaee  of  C,*s  life/*  111  write  soon.  Spiritualism 
progresses  but  slowly ;  I  am  not  quite  in  the  same  phase,  aa  I 
(fancy  1)  have  actually  heard  the  raps  (produced  by  C[owell]), 
so  that  your  "  dreaming  awake  "  theory  will  require  a  further 
development.  However,  I  have  no  kind  of  evidence  to 
come  before  a  jury.  So  keep  it  still  dark  till  I  blaze  forth. 
I  am  going  to  prosecute  it  this  Easter.     I  can  only  assure 
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you  that  an  evening  with  S[piri]ts,  scriptore  C[owd[\o,  is  as 
jEMcinating  to  me  as  any  novel  I  talk  with  Arabs,  Hindoos, 
Spaniards,  Counts  Cavour,  etc.  I  yield  to  the  belief  at  the 
time,  and  recover  my  philosophic  scepticism  next  morning.^ 

I  am  stupid,  horribly  unsesthetic,  can't  sympathise  with 
your  reading  Dante  in  the  least  You  will  turn  out  the 
**  poetical  mind/'  after  aU. 

I  talked  to  Green  in  Oxford ;  I  was  horrified  by  his 
idea  of  diaconising ;  it  is  only  in  such  a  milieu  as  Oxford 
that  a  high-minded  man  could  think  of  it.  But  there  the 
political  side  of  Neology  is  so  prominent  that  one  con- 
tinually comes  across  this  feeling  about  Subscription,  "  The 
more  you  want  to  keep  me  out,  the  more  I  won't." 

I  am  grinding  at  Mohammad  [in]  Sprenger;  he  thinks 
him  a  very  inferior  person,  just  as  Renan  did ;  his  (S.'s) 
views  seem  somewhat  to  resemble  R's.  I  wish  his  style 
did  in  the  very  least.  But  I  am  getting  to  detest  the 
"  probable  " ;  this  kind  of  history  is  a  "  system  of  ingenious 
guesses." 

.  .  .  Can't  you  come  up  here  at  Easter  from  Gtood 
Friday  to  Sunday  ?  We  shall  have  quite  a  family  party. 
Benson  preaches  in  St.  Mary's.  Trevelyan  will  be  up  and 
a  friend  of  mine  I  should  like  you  to  see. 

To  H,  G.  JDakyns,  April  5 
.  .  .  Then  again,  in  so  far  as  {e.g,)  the  Protestant 
symbol  depends  on  erroneous  interpretation  of  historic  facts 
(and  it  does  to  an  enormous  degree),  it  seems  treason  to 
science  even  to  wish  to  retain  it.  To  be  candid,  I  will  allow 
that  I  do  wish  to  retain  the  idea  of  Divine  Sacrifice,  though 
it  seems  to  me  irreconcilable  with  a  philosophic  Theism. 
I  am  fascinated  by  Browning's  [lines  in  "  Saul,"  §  xviii.]. 

^  The  ezperiments  in  automatic  writing  with  his  friend  CoweU,  here 
mentioned,  are  described  by  Sidgwick  in  the  Proceedings  of  ike  Society  for 
Ftyehieal  Research^  voh^  iii.  pp.  25-27  (in^ an  article  by  F.  W.  H.  Myers  on 

ade  .  , 


always  failed  to  show  anything  in  the  statements  written  down  that  might 
not  have  been  due  to  the  working  of  [my  friend's]  own  brain  ;  and  at 
the  end  of  my  visit  we  were  both  agreea  that  there  was  no  ground  for 


attributing  the  phenomenon  to  any  other  cause  but  unconscious  cerebration." 
Hie  "  rape  "  remained  puzzling. 
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Would  I  Huffer  for  bim  that  I  love  ?     Sq  woaldat  tbou^  lo  wilt  tlitnL 
So  ah&U  crown  thee  the  topmost,  meffablest,  uttermost  crown. 
And  thy  love  till  infinitude  wholly,  nor  leave  up  nor  down 
One  spot  for  the  creatui^  to  stand  iii.     It  is  by  no  breath, 
Tum  of  «ye,  wave  of  hand,  that  fialvatton  joins  issue  with  death. 

Yet  I  feel  this  must  be  abandoned,  .  .  .  Aa  to  Spiritualism, 
do  not  speak  of  it  t  I  have  not  progressed,  but  am  in  painful 
doubt;  still  I  have  aome  personal  experiences  and  much 
tesUmonj,  and  I  find  it  bard  to  believe  tliat  I  shall  not 
discover  soma  nuknown  laws,  psychological  or  other;  but 
I  do  not  yet  wish  even  to  expound  except  viva  wee  when 
interrogated.  The  raps  were  perceived  by  the  sensoria  of 
myself  and  Cowell,  sitting  at  a  small  table,  certainly  not 
in  consequence  of  any  physical  force  exerdsed  by  ua  on 
the  table.     You  will  ticket  it  as  a  case  of  the  '*  idfe  fixe.** 

I  go  to  some  German  University  about  June  16  to 
learn  Arabic^  and  hope  to  be  abroad  the  whole  Long, 

To  his  Mother  from  Cambridge,  cJxmt  the  erid  of  April 

...  I  went  to  Oxford  last  Saturday  and  saw  William, 
T  enjoyed  it  excessively  I  the  Sunday  was  delicious  and  the 
intellectual  excitement  of  the  conversation  there  almost 
fatiguing.  Oxford  presents  a  striking  contrast  to  Cam*  ] 
bridge  in  respect  of  the  much  greater  stir  and  activity  of 
the  intellectual  life  that  is  kept  up  there*  It  is  partly  due 
10  the  hot  controverBies  that  are  always  raging  there,  which 
keep  people's  minds  always  thinking ;  so  we  have  perhaps 
a  compensative  advantage  in  the  scholarlike  quiet  and  tolera^ 
tion  of  Cambridge,  where  a  man  may  on  the  whole  "  speak 
the  thing  he  will " 

I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  you  about  the  new  master- 
ship at  Hugby ;  the  only  doubt  ifl  what  Arthur  will  do,  I 
do  not  think  he  will  be  sorry  to  have  more  time  to  read, 
and  I  myself  hope  that  he  will  elect  to  stay  at  Camhridga 
There  ifl  much  good  that  he  ooidd  do  there,  and  he  could 
soon  be  saving.  I  find  that  I  have  saved  £1700,  and  hope 
to  save  £400  a  year  as  long  aa  I  stay  here:  in  spite  of 
all  niy  travelling,  books,  and  the  extremely  luxurious  life 
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that  I  can  hardly  help  leading.  However,  I  know  you 
think  that  William  and  I  are  enough  victims  on  the 
Moloch-altar  of  Collie  life.  .  .  . 

To  his  Mother  about  May  13 

I  diall  perhaps  come  down  to  Bugby  as  early  as 
Thimday,  the  2nd,  .  .  .  and  my  friend  Cowell  will 
(xme  at  whatever  time  I  do.  The  only  thing  that  makes 
it  doubtfiil  is  that  we  are  going  to  have  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Wales  here  for  the  2nd,  3rd,  and  4th  of  June, 
and  I  cannot  qtdte  make  up  my  mind  whether  I  shall  stay 
and  hdp  to  entertain  them  or  not. 

We  are  going  to  give  a  grand  ball  in  Neville's  Court  on 
the  4th  of  June.  I  consider  it  a  most  unseemly  proceeding 
on  the  part  of  a  charitable  foundation  for  the  purposes  of 
education,  and  of  which  the  majority  are  clergymen,  and  so 
I  opposed  it  with  all  the  means  in  my  power,  especially  as 
it  will  be  a  very  great  expense,  and  you  know  my  miserly 
tendencie&  However,  as  it  is  going  to  take  place,  I  would 
^adly  take  my  part  if  I  thought  it  would  do  any  one  any 
good.  But  I  cannot  think  of  any  family  with  marriageable 
gnrls  whom  I  could  ask  to  come  up  for  the  occasion :  and 
no  one  else  could  possibly  care  to  come  to  Cambridge  when 
the  town  will  be  so  crowded.  So  I  think  my  room  will  be 
preferable  to  my  company.  However,  I  have  not  quite 
made  up  my  mind.  ...  I  have  been  up  to  town,  and  had  a 
glimpse  of  the  Boyal  Academy.  There  seemed  to  me  to  be, 
on  the  whole,  the  same  lack  of  imagination,  but  one  or  two 
piotoree  made  me  covetous. 

To  H.  0.  Dahyns  in  May 

...  I  am  sorry  you  are  in  so  nightmarish  a  state.  Have 
you  been  reading  Carlyle  or  any  such  poison  ?  For  myself 
I  wake  up  every  morning  with  a  fresh  faith  in  progress  (of 
some  sort).  I  have  as  much  right  to  be  in  despair  as  any  one, 
for  I  cannot  even  get  my  moral  sense  right.  I  have  been 
setting  to  work  on  a  book  that  was  to  be  called  *'  Eudsemonism 
Restated":  and  just  when  I  have  demonstrated  on  paper  the 
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absolute  preferableness  of  complete  self-devotion,  I  find 
myself  disbelieving  it^ — or  at  least  disbelieving  it  to  be 
demonstrable.  I  will  hope  for  any  amount  of  religious  and 
moral  development,  but  I  will  not  stir  a  finger  to  compress 
the  world  into  a  system,  and  it  does  not  at  present  seem  as 
if  it  was  going  to  harmonise  itself  without  campression. 
The  only  possible  cult  then  possible  at  present  is  that  of 
the  healthy,  under  all  circumstances  :  and  1  am  becoming  | 
a  sort  of  Christianised  Aristippua  (as  to  my  ideal). 

The  reading  of  Aubrey  de  Yere  has  excited  in  my  mind  | 
old  fancies  of  going  to  Chios.     A.  de  V,  succeeds,  I  think, 
in  a  sort  of  loose,  careless  classicism  which  is  as  different 
from  the  compressed  inhulisvaU  classic  style  of  Tennyson 
and  Tennysonians  as — I  can*t  think  of  a  comparison.  fl 

Would  yon  go  to  Chios  ?     I  believe  one  can  live  in  " 
luxury  on  £40  a  year  there.     MeanwhUe,  for  it  is  aa  well  to 
have  two  strings  to  one*3  bow,  I  am  trying  to  get  the  Tutors 
to  appoint  me  Moral  Philosophy  lecturer  to  the  Collie.     I  h 
do  not  think  they  will,  | 

There  are  lota  of  things  going  on  here,  and  in  fact  I 
feel  as  if  Cambridge  was  improving.  Do  you  see  Kenan's 
incidental  notice  of  English  Uuiversities  in  the  last  Ee^ms  ? 
The  great  charm  of  Kenan  is  that  he  is  so  **  earnest," 

To  Hoden  Jfod  from  O^md 

.  .  4  I  am  on  my  way  to  Germany  with  a  vague  inten- 
tion of  studying  Arabic  literature  with  the  aid  of  some 
hdvi  U  famdiqm  Frivat-docait,  as  Kenan  has  it*  There 
Bi€  two  professors  of  Arabic  at  Cambridge,  and  tliey  give 
between  them  twelve  lectures  a  year,  which  is  scant 
nourishment  for  a  soul  as  eager  after  knowledge  as  mine 
is,  I  am  staying  here  a  day  or  two  to  get  a  breath  of  aea 
air  to  blow  away  my  hay  fever,  which  is  violent  just  at  this 
3e£^on, 

,  .  .  By  the  bye,  the  characteristic  of  Browning  I  ones 
deeeribed  as  "  applying  the  blow- pipe  to  passion  '*  is  more 
prominent  than  ever  in  his  last  volume,  particularly  in 
"James  Lae."     There  is  one  delightful  exception  to  this 
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remark,  viz.  *'  Youth  and  Art " ;  the  bitter  regret  only  comes 

out  in  one  verse : — 

We  have  not  sighed  deep,  laughed  free, 
Starved,  feasted,  despaired — been  happy. 

The  second  line  is  perfection ;  jou  could  not  do  it  in  any 
language  but  English.  It  is  curious  to  see  what  an  Aan 
Browning's  popularity  has  taken  after  his  having  been  so 
long  merely  the  idol  of  a  clique. 

There  is  a  new  story  by  the  authoress  of  The  Heir  of 
Beddjiffe,  which  I  have  read  with  all  my  old  enthusiasm. 
I  thought  it  was  quite  gone  off,  as  the  last  two  of  her 
books  rather  bored  me,  but  I  can't  get  The  Trial  out  of  my 
head.  Did  you  ever  read  Madame  Bovary,  a  French  novel 
by  Flaubert  ?  It  is  very  powerful,  and  Miss  Yonge  reminds 
me  of  it  by  force  of  contrast.  It  describes  how  the  terrible 
ennui  of  mean  French  rural  domestic  life  drags  down  the 
sool  of  an  ambitious  woman,  whereas  Miss  Yonge  makes 
one  feel  how  full  of  interest  the  narrowest  sphere  of  life  is. 
I  think  her  religion  is  charming,  and  it  mellows  with  age, 
the  dpre  Puseyism  wears  off.  I  will  write  to  you  again  when 
I  get  settled  and  describe  a  German  interior,  if  I  get 
admitted  into  one,  as  I  hope.  .  .  . 

To  his  Mother  from,  the  house  of  Professor  Benfey  at 
Grottingen,  about  the  erui  of  June 

Above  is  my  addiess.  I  expect  to  stay  here  at  any  rate 
till  the  end  of  August.  The  worthy  Professor,  who  has 
made  me  a  member  of  his  family  for  a  consideration  of  £8 
a  month,  is  a  Professor  of  Sanscrit  whom  I  met  three  years 
ago  at  an  assembly  of  philologers  in  Brunswick.  I  after- 
wards paid  him  a  flying  visit  here,  and  then  formed  the 
idea  of  coming  some  day  to  read  in  Gottingen.  I  feel  very 
well  satisfied  with  my  situation  so  far.  I  have  private 
lessons  in  Arabic  twice  a  week  from  the  laborious  Professor 
Wtistenfeld;  I  attend  four  times  a  week  the  half  public 
lectures  of  the  distinguished  Professor  Ewald  (there  are 
only  three  pupils,  including  myself),  who  also  has  promised 
to  give  me  once  a  week  another  private  lesson.      So  as 
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ftir  as  ray  studies  go  I  am  pretty  well  provided.      The     i 
family  circle  is  not  large ;  it  consiats  besides  myself  of  tbifl 
Professor,  his  wife,  whoiiL  I  think  it  would  not  be  too  severed 
to  call  '*  a  nice,  motherly  person/*  and  three  daughtere,  of 
whom  two  are  still  at  school,  iU  a  day  school  in  Crottingan, 
which  they  tell  me  is  the  best  in  all  Hanover.     The  tldrd 
daughter  is  juat  grown  up ;  she  is  iutelligent,  enthusiastic, 
and  not  ugly,  and  speaks  English  better  than  any  of  the 
others,    indeed    very    well       The    Professor    has    been    in 
England  (in  fact  he  was   offered,  he   tells  me.  a  poat  at, 
Hugby   in    Dr,   Arnold's  time),  and  has    even   written 
Sanscrit  Grammar  in  English,  and   is  now  engaged  on  a 
Lexicon  in  the  same  language,  in  correcting  the  proofs  for 
which  I  am  to  assist  him — but  he  is  by  no  means  perfect 
in  his  use  of  the  language.     He  tells  me  that  his  daughter 
has  learnt  chiefly  from  him,  but  she   often   corrects   hinu. 
My  own  German  ha^  suffered  sadly  from  want  of  use,  and 
intend  to  propose  to  the  Fraulein  to  exchange  instruction  in ' 
our  respective  languages  for  an  hour  or  so  a  day.     If  she 
consents  I  shall  have  much  the  best  of  the  bai^n,  but  she 
does  not  know  how  well  she  knnws  the  language.     It  m 
remarkable  to  what  an  extent  I  feel  at  home  in  Germany ; 
and  this  town  is  particularly  one  that  suita  my  tempera- 
ment;   it  is  just  the  size  I  like,  about  15,000  inhabitants; 
it  is  situated  in  a  pretty  hilly  country — imlike  Berlin,  tliat 
is   phmiped   down   in  the  middle   of  the   dullest^   flattest^ 
sandiest  level  in  Europe.     The  town  was  fortified  before  the 
peace,  but  the  ramparts  (as  has  happened  in  lo  many  other 
places)  have   been   turned   into   a  shady  walk  round  the 
town,  which  is  really  delightful :  and  very  academic  in  the 
meditative   mood   they  inspire.     The  streets  are  tolerably 
empty ;  there  are  no  sights  to  be  seen  and  no  amusements 
to  distract  one ;  altogether  it  is  exactly  the  place  I  should 
have  chosen.     In  September  my  professors  (one  certainly 
and  probably  both),  travel  away,  and  I  shall  most  likely 
go  eastward  in  search  of  Arabians,  to  Dresden.  Halle,  or 
Leipeic.     I  stayed  three  days  at  Ostend  ;  it  was  not  a  bad 
place  for  hay  fever,  as  the  only  walk  that  had  the  least 
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atlnu^tion  was  along  the  shore,  where  there  is  a  fine  sea-wall 
of  abont  half  a  mile  in  length.  I  walked  up  and  down 
there,  and  read  Arabian  Nights  for  the  rest  of  the  time,  and 
supported  life  with  the  extra  -  English  cookery  of  the 
ezpensiye  inn,  ue.  raw  beefsteaks  relieved  by  mutton  chops 
one  day,  and  mutton  chops  succeeded  by  underdone  be^- 
steaks  another.  It  was,  however,  successful  medicaUy,  as 
my  bay  fever  did  not  sensibly  return  during  the  tedious 
ndlway  journey  from  Ostend  to  Gottingen. 

To  his  Mother,  from  the  same  address,  in  the  middle  of  July 

Here  I  am  very  comfortable  stilL  .  .  .  To-day  is  Sunday, 
and  I  have  just  attended  the  Lutheran  service  in  the  church 
opposite.  Certainly  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  sermons  in 
Germany  are  much  better  (that  is,  more  impressive)  than 
our  own.  I  have  never  heard  a  sermon  delivered  in  at  all  a 
perfunctory  way,  and  the  great  majority  show  that  they  have 
carefully  cultivated  delivery,  tone,  and  expression.  I  called 
on  Professor  Ewald  after  service.  It  appears  to  be  the  custom 
here  to  pay  calls  between  eleven  and  one  on  Sunday  morning; 
and  especially  Ewald  works  so  hard  all  the  week  that  it 
would  be  impertinent  to  disturb  him  with  a  visit  He  told 
me  that  sermons  in  Germany  are  considered  to  be  in  an 
improving  state  rather  than  the  reverse,  and  that  only  in 
very  rustic  districts  did  the  clergy  dare  to  read  their 
sermons.  I  can't  see  why  clergy  in  England  should  not  all 
learn  to  preach  without  book.  What  the  discourse  loses  in 
intrinsic  merit  is  counterbalanced  ten  times  over  by  the 
additional  power  of  impressing  that  it  acquires. 

The  Professors  are  very  obliging ;  they  insist  on  giving 
me  lessons  gratis.  Ewald's  lectures  are  always  gratis,  but 
Professor  Wiistenfeld  gives  me  absolutely  two  hours  of  his 
already  very  scanty  leisure,  and  insists  on  not  being  paid. 
This  is  absolutely  embarrassing.  I  hear,  however,  that  he 
is  rich  for  a  German,  and  fills  his  post  here  only  because 
of  his  decided  taste  for  study.  I  have  not  got  to  know  any 
of  the  students  here  ;  they  howl  twice  a  week  in  a  big  room 
opposite,  where  they  enjoy  beer,  tobacco,  and  students' '  rags.' 
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Every  mm  and  then  one  hears  of  duelling,  which  appeai-s 
to  be  canied  on  almost  entirely  as  an  amusement  and 
rarely  be  a  meaoB  of  avenging  an  afiront.  Yet  ray  Profe^or 
assures  me  that  no  one  in  Germany  dares  refuse  to  fight 
a  duel,  when  challenged,  without  distinctly  losing  caste 
Extraordinary  state  of  things !  but  it  is  evidently  one  of 
those  absurdities  which  can  only  be  gradually  extinguished 
by  public  opinion.  Three  Catholic  officers  in  Berlin  lately 
refused  to  fight  duels  on  conscientious  grounds.  Ehielling 
is  forbidden  in  the  army,  and  yet  these  three  men  were  h 
forced  by  the  authorities  to  sell  out ! ! !  fl 

Meta  Benfey  is  a  charming  girl,  and  I  only  wish  I  could  ~ 
devote  more  of  my  time  to  the  improvement  of  my  German 
by  conversation  with  her.  The  other  two  children  are  about 
fourteen  and  fifteen,  I  imagine.  .  .  ,  Professor  Benfey  is  a 
great  talker,  and  the  more  I  see  of  him  the  greater  respect 
I  entertain  for  his  ability.  He  is  not  at  all  a  man  who 
impresses  one  with  ability  at  first — in  general  Germans  do 
not  seem  to  me  to  aim  at  attaining  an  oracular  manner,  as 
is  so  much  the  fashion  in  England — but  be  has  wonderfully 
quick  and  accurate  perceptions,  astonishing  powers  of  work, 
unfailing  clearness  of  head.  ^ 

To  U.  G,  Dakyn&,  from  Professor  Beti/etf*Sj  in  July  1864      ^^ 

...  I  have  no  heart  to  write  about  myself,      I   feel 
somewhat  like  Matthew  Arnolds  Oxns,  as  if  I  had  poured 
the  feeble  stream  of  my  energies  into  an  Arabic  waste, 
for^ettittg  the  bright  speed  I  had, 
A  foiled  circuitoUA  wanderer. 

I  do  not  get  on  as  well  as  I  hoped  :  Ewald  disappoiiita 
me,  he  is  so  very  narrow-minded  on  some  points.  It  is 
difficult  to  be  at  once  a  grammarian  and  a  philosopher^  or 
even  a  philosophic  historian.  The  sharpness  and  swiftness 
of  his  perce{>tion  is  wonderfnl,  the  devotion  and  philanthropy 
of  his  soul  admirable— but  he  wants  many-aidednesSv 


To  H.  ft  Dakp\M  a  lUik  later 
«'  Come  out  into  the  azure/'  says  Emerson. 


Hug  the 
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daj'*;  and  I  feel  inclined  to  apply  the  advice  to  jovl 
"Never  consider  yourself  an  exception  to  general  rules," 
said  an  Epicurean  we  both  knew.  This  also  may  be  quoted. 
Bo  not  consider  me  unsympathising ;  it  is  not  so.  It  is 
thus.  When  I  first  read  your  letter,  the  mysterious  gloom 
pervading  it  descended  on  me  like  a  thick  cloud.  On 
re-reading  it  the  conviction  forced  itself  on  me  that  you 
really  drew  three  -  fourths  of  your  wormwood  from  a 
fidlacious  sense  of  isolation  in  the  manifold  experiences  of 
humanity,  which  I  too  have  known,  and  which  I  consider 
the  only  intolerable  evil.  Therefore  I  consider,  as  far  as  I 
can  look  on  it  as  an  abstract  question,  that  your  resolution 
to  communicate  yourself  to  me  is  good.  I  once  had  a 
terrible  (but  in  this  case  semi -hypochondriacal)  gloom, 
which  I  dissipated  by  a  violent  struggle  after  lum^n  siccum. 
However,  that  is  probably  not  the  least  to  the  point,  but  I 
have  an  inexplicable  conviction  that  when  I  hear  what  you 
have  to  tell  I  shall  be  able  to  talk  very  much  to  the  point. 
...  I  really  think  that  the  power  of  combining  sympathy 
and  lumen  siccum  does  belong  to  me,  and  the  unpleasant  is 
as  human  (um)  as  the  pleasant. 

To  ff.  G.  DaJcyns  again  later 

Gk)d  the  Creator  is  profuse  of  poisons,  as  Shelley  bitterly 
said;  but  the  Redeemer,  the  conscious  spirit  in  us,  has 
nothing  to  do  with  them.  He  has  but  to  seek  the  antidote. 
"  Portions  and  parcels  of  the  dreadful  past "  is  a  heathen 
idea ;  say  rather,  the  Past  is  divine,  God*s  work,  with  all  its 
lights  and  shadows.  The  present  also  is  in  so  far  God's  as 
it  is  the  result  of  the  past.  God  hands  over  to  us  at  this 
moment  a  complex  stuff  of  weakness  and  strength,  sickness 
and  health,  habits  and  desires,  good  and  pernicious;  our 
conscious  spirit  has  but  to  apply  its  modicum  of  energy  to 
mould  this  toward  the  ideal.  .  .  . 

One  word.  Strive  not  to  let  your  spirit  be  clouded  by 
your  flesh :  in  every  disease  this  is  the  worst  danger :  it 
means  what  is  called  hypochondria,  the  state  when  one's 
thoughts    are    enslaved    to    one's    clay.      I   do   not    know 
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whether  you  are  in  danger  of  this :  if  so,  believe  one  who 
has  cried  iv  Si  <f>d€i  teal  oX€<ra-op,^  that  the  will  is  very 
powerful  in  such  ca^es. 


To  his  Mother  about  the  middk  of  Avgud 

It  i%  a  long  time  since  1  wrote,  but  my  life  has  settled 

into  a   singularly  uneventful  course.     I   read  Ambic  and 

talk  German  ;  1  talk  German  and  read  Arabic — vmlti  tout — 

except  on  Sundays,  when  I  go  long  walka  with  a  Prussian 

student  of  Sanscrit,  with  whom  I  have  made  acquaintanca 

He  cheers  my  solittide  and  spoils  my  German,  because  I 

only  use  the  language  when  with  him  for  the  purpose  of  I 

exchanging  ideas  without   paying  the  least  regard   to  the 

accuracy  of  the  form  in  wliich  they  are  conveyed.     He  is  a 

most  amiable-looking  man,  and  you  would  take  him  for  an 

Englishman.     I  wish  1  could   introduce  you  to  Professor 

Ewakl ;  1  am  sure  you  would  like  him,     I  shall  bring  over 

some  photographs  of  him ;  with  his  high  forehead  and  long 

white  hair  he  looks  so  reverend,  simple,  and  benevolent,  and 

withal  somewhat  shifttesa,  just  aa  a  learned  man  ongbt  to  be 

I  discovered  at  the  end  of  the  term  that  he  had  lengthened 

his  lectures  half  an  hour  solely  for  my  sake,  and  he  has 

promised  to  give  me  private  lessons  all  through  September, 

I  am  reating  now — that  is,  only  reading  the  Ard^ian  NighU 

a  few  hours  a  day — ^till  Graham  Dakyns  comes  (I  expect  him 

at  the  end  of  this  week)  to  spend  a  few  days  in  the  Har^ ; 

then  I  shall  set  to  work  again   for  about  a  month  more, 

after  which  1  shall  have  another  break  in  the  shape  of  a 

"  Philologer-asaemblyr  the  thing  I  went  to  three  years  ago, 

if  you  remember,  which  takes  place  in   Hanover,      It  wiU 

be  interesting  to  me,  as  1  shall  aee  all  the  philological  swells 

together ;  and  I  believe  two  or  three  other  Englishmen  will 

be  there,      I  do  not  feel  at  all  exhausted,  as  I  carefully  avoid 

working  hard,  and  take  plenty  of  sleep,  rest,  and  exercise. 

Bo  I  have  no  doubt  I  sliall  be  quite  well  (as  far  as  work 

goes)  at  the  end  of  the  Long.     I  take  a  complete  holiday 

^  /?uidL  jcfii,  647.    Th«  pmjer  of  Aiaai  wheti  his  torn  it«  hidden  by  tb« 
miit  T  "  Qj?«  Hi  lights  tbo'  Ibaa  ^j  us.*' 
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on  Sonday.  Besides,  I  am  not  engaged  in  anything  really 
straining  to  the  mind ;  when  one  has  advanced  as  far  in  a 
language  as  I  have  in  Arabic,  the  labour  of  acquiring  words 
and  phrases  is  tedious  but  not  exhausting. 

If  any  one  asks  whether  I  am  turning  into  a  beer-drinking 
€rerman  (as  I  believe  the  phrase  is)  you  may  inform  them 
that  I  have  not  drunk  above  three  glasses  since  I  have  been 
in  Grermany.  I  resolved  to  leave  off  strong  drink  to  a  great 
extent  this  summer,  and  did  so  without  experiencing  any 
diflcomfort  The  diet  is  only  too  good,  except  the  tea,  which 
they  only  make  German  fashion — that  is,  about  a  spoonful  to 
ten  cups;  consequently  it  never  keeps  me  awake,  as  you 
may  imagine.  I  like  my  host  and  family  excessively,  but 
I  believe  I  have  told  you  all  about  them.  The  other  day 
an  Englishman  turned  up  when  I  was  away,  and  when  I 
tame  back  they  informed  me  they  had  heard  that  I  had 
an  elder  brother  a  distinguished  wit  ('*  der  ausgezeichnete 
Wit25e  macht ")  in  Oxford. 

Arthur  had  told  me  of  his  acceptance  of  the  Rugby 
mastership.  /  can  allow  that  he  has  taken  a  prudent, 
perhaps  a  wise  course ;  yoic  will  rejoice  that  at  least  one 
son  is  saved  from  the  dangerous  seductions  of  University 
residence ;  at  any  rate  I  am  very  glad  that  your  stay  at 
Kugby  will  be  so  much  pleasanter.  .  .  . 

To  his  Mother  about  the  middle  of  September 

I  can't  come  home ;  my  three  months  for  which  I  am 
engaged  will  not  be  over  till  the  8  th  of  October,  and  I 
must  pay  my  visit  to  Paul  ^  at  the  end  of  the  vacation. 
You  will  see  lots  of  me  after  I  do  come  home.  My  progress 
in  Arabic  is  slower  than  I  had  hoped,  and,  as  I  am  never 
able  to  work  very  hard,  I  can  only  attain  my  object  by 
long  perseverance.  ...  I  imagine  you  will  perhaps  see 
G.  Dakyns  before  this  reaches  you.  We  had  a  tolerably 
prosperous  journey  in  the  Harz,  and  thoroughly  explored 
the  different  valleys,  of  which  indeed  only  one  is  first-class 
in  the  way  of  beauty.     It  so  happened  that  just  in  this  one 

*  Rev.  C.  Kegan  Paul,  then  Rector  of  Bailie,  Wimborne. 
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the  weather  was  all  that  QOuld  be  wished;  ao^  though  we 
had  a  good  deal  of  raiD,  we  ought  not  to  eomplaiti*  This  one 
valley,  a  thickly-wooded  ravine,  occasionally  rocky,  with  a 
fine,  clear,  full  stream,  I  do  not  know  anything  to  beat.  On 
the  other  hanil,  the  mountains  are  mere  lumps;  one  only 
goes  up  one,  the  Bracken,  and  it  is  the  stupidest  ascent  I 
ever  made. 

I  take  walking  tours  rather  on  faith,  aa  they  always 
make  me  rather  unwell  at  the  time,  and  I  am  not  sure 
whether  they  do  me  any  ultimate  benefit  However,  I  am 
on  the  whole  in  decidedly  good  health. 

No  one  comes  near  this  Arcadia  in  the  shape  of  a  friend 
or  an  acquaintance,  which  is  on  the  whole  satisfactory*  I 
hate  to  carry  England  about  with  me  everywhere.  I  am 
very  fond  of  the  town,  and  my  fondness  for  the  simplicity 
of  German  life  is  an  old  story.  *Afl  a  change*  you  will 
say,  *and  to  add  zest  to  the  luxuries  of  Cambridge  when  I 
return/  Perhaps  so ;  at  any  rate  I  feel  as  if,  were  anything 
to  drive  me  out  of  England,  it  would  be  only  a  half  banish- 
ment  so  long  as  I  had  Germany  to  fall  back  upon.  Not 
that  I  at  all  want  to  be  even  half  banished.  I  value  in 
theory  the  English  freedom  of  action  as  high,  if  not  higher 
than  the  German  freedom  of  thought  Besides^  in  a  certain 
sense  we  have  more  real  liberality  in  England  than  here. 
That  is  the  really  educated — for  sometimes  I  think  that  the 
half-educated  Englishman  whom  the  daily  papers  are  written 
to  suit  is  the  most  conceited  idiot  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 


To  kis  MotJur  ftmi  Lille,  Odcber  1 0 

You  perceive  I  have  left  Arcadia.  Yes,  I  have  taken  a 
tender  farewell  of  my  two  instructors  in  Arabic,  of  my 
excellent  host  and  his  amiable  and  lively  family,  and  am 
spending  the  night  in  a  countiy  where  they  chatter  a 
superficial  language  called  French.  Well,  I  allow  the 
parting  was  painful.  I  am  always  very  sorty  to  leave 
Germany,  and  never  more  than  this  time — ^but  I  shall  gel 
over  it.  You  know  why  I  like  the  people :  they  seem  to 
me  to  have  attained  the  md  of  civilisation,  if.  intellectual 
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and  aesthetic  development,  without  the  usual  concomitant 
diBadvantages  of  civilisation,  i.e.  luxury  and  ceremony.  I 
shall  not  b^in  to  feel  any  patriotic  impulse  till  I  see  the 
white  clifis  of  Dover. 

Professor  Ewald  is  disinterestedness  itself.  He  has  devoted 
to  me  I  do  not  know  how  much  of  his  valuable  time,  and 
absolutely  refused  to  take  any  payment  He  is  very  fond 
of  talking  about  England,  especially  English  Theology ;  in 
our  parting  interview  he  urged  on  me  the  importance  of 
studying  Hebrew  in  a  country  where  no  one  was  able 
properly  to  answer  Colenso. 

I  went  and  attended  a  meeting  of  Philologers  at  Hanover. 
It  was  not  bad  fun.  I  lived  with  the  Orientalist  section, 
who  are  a  sociable  lot.  The  one  thing  I  object  to  is  a 
Grerman  state  dinner  where  the  speeches  go  on  between  the 
courses.  One  eats  one's  first  spoonful  of  soup  at  ^  P.M., 
and  one's  last  mouthful  of  cheese  about  8.30.  Imagine  the 
amount  of  wine  one  may  drink  meanwhile,  hobnobbing 
(literally)  with  aflfectionate  brother  professors !  One  or  two 
lights  of  learning  did  seem  to  me  to  be  momentarily 
quenched  or  at  least  flickering. 

I  have  not  learnt  very  much  Arabic.  Professor  Ewald  is 
not  complimentary,  but  he  consoles  me  by  saying  I  know 
more  than  most  Englishmen.  My  other  Professor  is  much 
politer :  but  then  he  is  at  once  good-natured  and  shy. 

It  is  Arcadia.  And  then  they  are  such  nice  people — 
allowing,  of  course,  for  differences  of  manners  and  customs. 
Did  I  mention  that  Professor  Benfey  is  one  of  the  founders 
of  Comparative  Philology  ?  The  King  of  Hanover  asked 
to  be  remembered  to  you — that  is,  he  would  have  done,  if 
he  had  thought  of  it ;  as  it  was,  he  only  asked  about  the 
state  of  Hebrew  learning  in  the  English  Universities.  He 
was,  on  the  whole,  very  amiable,  and  seemed  to  take  a 
pleasure  in  talking  English. 

To  H.  O.  Ddkynsfrom  the  Rev.  C,  Kegan  PauPs,  Bailie, 
Wimbome,  Dorsetshire 

...  I  have  left  my  Germany :  never  before  with  such 
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regret     But  then  I  oever  before  spoke  the  language  quite  so ' 
well  or  liked  any  particular  people  quite  so  much,     I  always 
feel  it  only  requires  an  effort,  a  stretching  of  the  muscle, 
and  the  tasteless  luxurj^  the  dusty  culture,  the  noisy  and  ^ 
inane  polemics  of  Cambridge  and  Oxford    are  left  behind  I 
for  ever.     But  T  do  not  make  the  effort  chiefly  I  think  from  ' 
a  remnant  of  Theistic  alS^^ — a  feeling  that  destiny  has 
placed  me  among  modern  monkery  to  do  in  it  whatever  the 
nineteenth  century,  acting  through  me»  will — for  pieias  I  do 
not  think  I  have  muck  .  -.  . 

Friendship  between  the  sexes  is,  you  know,  after  all  a 
devilish  difficult  thing.  How  are  you  to  prevent  mistakes 
on  the  one  side  or  the  other  ?  It  is  not  as  if  the  human 
heart  was  only  capable  of  the  one  or  other  definite  emotion, 
Wue  or  red :  then  it  would  be  comparatively  easy  to  dis- 
tinguish which  was  proffered  :  but,  on  the  contrary,  there  aie 
aU  sorts  of  purples  which  run  into  one  another.  .  .  , 

I  have  tried  in  vain  to  get  Professor  Benfey  to  explain 
to  me  the  identification  of  the  Geisi  (an  abstraction  which  I 
allow  to  have  advantages  over  the  Grarui  Eire)  with  God, 
but  all  he  can  say  is  that  this  sort  of  Pantheism  is  the 
natural  development  of  the  Bfgriff  der  GoUkeit,  latent  in 
humanity.  I  begin  to  think  that  there  are  only  a  few 
Englishmen  and  no  Frenchmen  or  Germans  who  can  really 
philosophise  without  being  cheated  by  big  words* 

To  H,  G-  Dahynsfr&m  Cambridge,  October  21 

-— '  «  .  .  I  am  somewhat  depressed,  chiefly  by  the  convicUu» 
Rowing  on  me  that  I  am  irretrievably  second-rate  as  regardi 
perfomiaTice,  I  believe  I  am  cursed  with  some  original  ideas, 
and  I  have  a  talent  for  rapid  perception.  But  I  am 
destitute  of  Gibbonian  gifts  which  I  most  want.  I  cannot 
swallow  and  digest,  combine,  build.  Then  people  believe  ia 
me  somewhat.  I  wish  they  would  not  It  is  my  old  want 
—a  first  fiddle. 

You  say  *'  you  understand  "  what  ?  Me  ?  My  Gemiiths- 
leben  ?  C*est  possible ;  but  I  doubt  it  Your  words  are 
to  the  point,  but  I  feel  that  you  do  not  take  me  at  my 
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own  yaluatioiL  My  theory  is  that  I  have  a  solid  base 
of  temperament,  however  I  may  puff  and  slide,^  and  I 
have  done  nothing  yet  that  to  me  disproves  the  theory, 
though  I  have  no  doubt  puffed  and  slid  a  good  deal. 
Certainly  the  fascination  that  German  life  exercises  on  me 
is  singular,  because  I  see  the  defects  of  it  quite  clearly ;  yet 
they  affect  me  not — just  like  a  lover.  But  it's  too  simple 
a  solution  to  take  this  as  a  beck  of  destiny.  If  I  had  been 
bom  in  Arcadia  I  might  be  happier :  but  if  I  fled  thither  it 
would  become  a  Capua.  Certainly  Cambridge  air  (socially) 
feels  somewhat  cold  after  Gottingen ;  and  I  never  got  so 
fond  of  any  individual  persons  as  I  did  of  the  Professor  and 
bis  daughter.  The  Frau  Professorin  was  less  "  simpatica  " ; 
still  everything  I  do,  feel,  or  think  is  but  a  conscious 
experiment,  and  will  be  till  the  first  fiddle  turns  up.  I 
am  out  of  humour.  How  '*  bomirt "  and  provincial  the 
Spectator  seems,  how  coldly  shallow  the  Saturday  Review  I 
Oh !  this  historical  religion.  I  feel  as  if  I  was  half  encour- 
aging it  by  even  reading  Arabic.  Is  not  its  part  played 
out  for  thinkers  ?  History  is  interesting  as  a  irdpepyov,  but 
let  us  turn  to  it  when  the  dust  is  laid.  It  will  save  time 
and  trouble  in  the  end.     So  I  grumble. 

I  partly  agree  with  the  reviews  against  Aylmer's  Field. 
A  poem  ought  not  to  be  the  abstract  of  a  sensation  novel. 
The  interest  is  strong,  the  compression  marvellous,  but 
unsatisfying;  but  there  are  fine  bits — the  lovers'  parting 
is  very  beautiful ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  contains  some  of 
his  worst  mannerisms:  a  return  to  youthful  crudities; 
the  style  is  untempered.  How  false  the  sermon  is 
dramatically ! 

But  what  growth  there  is  in  the  man  mentally  !  How 
he  has  caught  the  spirit  of  the  age  in  The  Voyage  !  I 
thought  he  had  fallen  off  into  the  didactic-dramatic  mood 
that  grows  on  poetic  souls  with  advancing  years ;  but  how 

^  These  flashes  on  the  surface  are  not  he. 
He  has  a  solid  base  of  temperament  ; 
But  as  the  water  lily  starts  and  slides 
Upon  the  level  in  little  puffs  of  wind, 
Though  anchored  to  the  bottom,  such  is  he. 

(Tennyson,  Princess,  iv.) 
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wonderful — to  me — is  the  lyriciaed  thought  of  verse  9.     I 
cannot  get  it  out  of  my  head  : — 

Now  high  on  wttvea  that  idly  burst 
How  sftd — ^but  a  chastened  sadness,  our  sadness — that  of  ^ 
the  second  half  of  the  19th  century — no  "  Verzweiflung/*  *  ^B 
The  dream  in  City  Clerks  [Sta  DT€ams\  is  as  good ;  but,  you  ^^ 
know,  I  am  always  niost  moved   by  lyrics*      By  the  byei 
1  like  CUy  Ckrks  much  better  than  I  expected.     1  have 
subjectively  harmonised  it,  ^ 

I  could  write  about  myself,  but  just  at  present  I  take  ^^ 
singularly  little  interest  in  that  particular  ag^gate  of 
psychological  phenomena.  If  there  is  anything  you  care  to 
know,  only  ask  it^ — and  write.  Poor  Colenso.  I  have  read 
his  last  pamphlet;  the  letters  from  the  Zulus  are  reaU/ 
affecting. 

The  new  volume  of  essays  and  reviews  is  abandoned  ^\ 
owing  to  Stanley,  How  tkdig  religious  politics  are  in  ^| 
England ;  but  we  have  got  a  legal  Church,  and  I  did  not  ^i 
make  the  world*  But  I  feel  deucedly  inclined  to  appeal  to 
first  principles.  In  fact,  morally  and  socially  to  strip — 
undress,  take  to  the  leather  jerkin  of  Emotional  Theism  and 
the  woods  (see  Sartor  Mtsartm), 

Does  all  this  look  like  a  man  with  a  solid  base  of 
temperament  ?  It  depends  on  your  theory  of  human  nature. 
Write.  I  take  (temporarily  and  inconsistently)  more  inter^t 
in  you  than  in  yours  affectionately,       Hekkv  Sidgwick, 

To  H*  0.  Dakyjis  ahmd  a  vmk  later 
For  my  part  I  have  determined  to  love  the  Ideal  j 


only. 


Now  nearer  to  the  prow  she  seemed 
Like  Virtue  finn,  like  knowledge  f&ir, 


but  I  won't  plague  [you]  with  my  schemeSj  which  have 
undergone  a  marked  variation.     I  am  studying  Theology, 

^  ¥\  Mjers  sajs  In  hin  p&per  in  memoTy  of  Henry  Sidgwiok  (rfprtnted  in 
FfagmenU  of  Frou  and  Foeirt^}  i  '*  My  tao^t  vi^rid  memory  of  my  friend  u 
«  be  wo  aid  recite  to  me— ftod  I  hmxe  never  known  m&n  or  woman  wbo 
oould  reaiU  poclry  hke  him — that  noble  mpologae  of  eedkert)  which  wis  the 
oenlnl  ttxpre«Bioji  of  his  inwiird  life.  I  wpotk  of  Te&nyw>n*B  poem  of  'The 
Voyig*."^ 
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To  H,  0.  Dakyns  a  day  or  tvx>  later 

As  for  me,  it  is  simple  truth  that  I  take  very  little 
interest  in  myself.  When  we  meet  and  talk  on  things  in 
general  I  shidl  be  able  to  give  you  some  new  theories  on 
love,  friendship,  human  life,  and  mtUta  alia.  There  are 
things  I  might  tell  you.  I  do  not  abstain  because  I  want 
to  have  any  secret  from  you :  but  because  the  mere  fact  of 
telling  even  you  would  incarnate  a  ghost  of  a  dream  which 
I  want  to  keep  ghostly. 

I  have  gone  through  a  Lduterun^s-prozess,  that  is  one 
thing.  My  stay  in  Germany  has  done  me  unmixed  good, 
morally  and  emotionally — if  any  man  dare  say  this  of  him- 
sell  I  do  not  mean  that  it  has  made  me  happier.  In 
&ct,  it  has  loaded  me  with  a  degree  of  self-contempt  which 
is  inconsistent  with  buoyant  happiness.  My  resolution  to 
read  Theology  is  a  result  of  my  moral  improvement.  I 
discovered  that  my  idea  of  writing  the  history  of  Islam  and 
obtaining  an  Arabic  Professorship  really  involved  being 
nntme  to  the  only  vocation  I  have  ever  discovered  in 
myself. 

To  H.  O.  Dakyns  about  Nove^riber  2 

...  I  should  like  to  explain  to  you  the  change  in  my 
plans  some  time.  I  think  the  instinct  that  led  me  to  it  was 
true.  Do  you  know,  if  I  was  quite  sure  that  every  one 
whose  opinion  was  worth  having  regarded  me  as  a  very 
commonplace  person,  it  would  be  an  indescribable  relief. 
Believe  my  sincerity,  and  if  you  are  able,  convey  delicately 
this  relief.  By  conmionplace  I  mean  simply  as  regards 
power  and  performance. 

To  his  Mother  from  Cambridge  about  October  24 

I  have  been  rather  long  in  writing.  I  had  a  most 
delightful  visit  to  Dorsetshire.  ...  I  felt  my  patriotism 
revive  among  the  chalk  downs  and  rich  autiunnal  parks.  .  .  . 

I  have  got  quite  into  order  again,  and  am  setting  to 
work,  though  I  certainly  do  not  feel  so  much  inclined  for 
reading  as  I  should  have  done  after  a  more  complete  holiday. 
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I  turn  over  my  books  and  then  smoke  a  pipe ;  however,  I 
hope  soon  to  get  into  ewiug.  ,  .  .  I  do  not  like  the  moral 
and  intellectual  atmosphere  at  Cambridge  any  better  for 
having  been  at  Gottingen*  I  do  not  mean  in  the  abstract, 
but  as  regards  its  eflects  upon  me;  however,  the  great  lesson 
I  have  learnt  in  Germany  is  the  necessity  and  duty  of 
steady  work,  and  that  one  can  do  anywhere. 

I  am  reading  all  kinds  of  books.  The  last  volume  of 
Vacaiion  Taurisls  seems  to  me  very  good  on  the  whole. 
Do  yon  get  books  now  from  a  Club  ?  If  you  do,  the  article 
on  Poland  here  is  worth  reading. 

To  H.  G,  Dakyns,  Mvember  26 

I  have  got  over  my  own  little  emotional  difficulty :  T 
lock   up   the   memory   in    a   corner   of  my   soul  with 
certainty  that  if  I  ever  after  years  open  it  again,  there  will 
be  only  a  faint  pleasant  perfume  left.  ,  .  . 

As  to  my  other  troubles,  I  think  I  am  going  to  lock 
them  up  too :  and  take  pupils  hard*  I  think  my  resolution 
is  fixed.  I  am  not  made  for  non-definite  studies ;  besides,  I 
feel  so  keenly 

Wir,  wir  leben,  uaur  eind  die  Stundeu 
Und  der  Lebetkde  hat  Rechtj 

that  I  doubt  whether  I  am  mjiide  for  anything  except  some- 
thing in  which  living  masses  take  a  vivid  interest.  This 
cuts  off"  Arabic  How  I  wish  I  had  employed  my  leisure 
which  I  have  so  wasted,  in  studying  philosophy  and  art ! 
But  I  have  common  sense  enough  not  to  regret.  The  past, 
as  I  said  to  you  once,  is  God'a  I  must  now  have  w&rkt 
hard  work,  paid  work ;  my  disbelief  in  myself  is  too  intense 
for  anything  elsa  Besides,  I  want  to  earn  my  freedom 
from  the  Church  of  England,  What  a  hideous  compromise 
between  baseness  and  heroism !  Yet  I  do  not  see  anything 
else  in  this  strange  age  of  transition  for  a  man  who  feels 
bitterly  the  Druck  of  hypocrisy,  yet  cannot  reconcile  him- 
self to  cut  the  Gordian  knot.  My  feeling  is  that  emotional 
Theism  will  shine  in  more  and  more  upon  mankind  througli 
the  veil  of  history  and  life  ;  that  all  religions  are  good  in  so 
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tar  as  they  approximate  to  it,  and  that  formulae  are  neces- 
saiy  for  the  mass  of  mankind  in  their  present  state :  and 
that  the  task  of  substituting  a  purer  for  a  crasser  formula  is 
a  grand  one,  but  I  must  leave  it  to  a  man  who  has  more 
belief  in  himself  than  I  have.  In  short,  I  feel  with  regard 
to  the  Church  of  England  BovXo^  eKXi^Orff: ;  fju^  col  fteXero)- 
aXX*  el  /cal  Bvpaacu  ikevOepo^  yeveaOai,  fiaWov  j^ptja-ai,^ 
and  I  mean  to  put  it,  if  possible,  in  my  power. 

In  another  letter  to  Mr.  Dakyns,  probably  written 
about  this  time,  he  says,  "  What  a  strange  thing  a 
natural  man  is !  Stranger  if  he  has  a  philosopher 
inside  him  looking  at  him  all  the  while." 

To  his  mother  on  December  9,  1864,  after  suggest- 
ing arrangements  for  his  friends  A.  J.  Patterson  and 
J.  B.  Payne  to  pay  them  visits  during  the  holidays, 
he  writes : — 

I  am  very  busy  just  now  with  examination  and  College 
politics.  ...  I  have  had  on  the  whole  an  idle  term. 
Periiaps  my  work  during  the  Long  has  disposed  me  to 
relaxation. 

To  H.  0.  Dakyns  from  Rugby,  December  22 

.  .  .  My  views  are  pretty  well  fixed.  The  only  doubt 
is  about  applying  for  an  examinership ;  but  the  other  line 
leaves  me  freer,  though  ultimately  poorer.  However,  blow 
material  considerations.  I  perceive  that  I  am  at  a  turning- 
point  of  my  life.  Everything  appears  different  to  what  it 
ever  did  before.  I  feel  as  if  I  was  just  awake,  and  yet  I 
do  not  regret  my  dreams. 

The  Past  is  God's,  I  always  repeat.  I  have  never  before 
freed  my  innermost  conscience  from  the  thraldom  of  a 
historical  belief.  Long  after  the  belief  had  gone,  the 
impression  remained  that  it  was  all-important  to  have  a 
view  on  the  historical  question.  As  if  after  dying  I  were 
likely  to  meet  God  and  He  to  say,  Well,  are  you  a  Christian  ? 
'  No,'  I  say,  *  but  I  have  a  theory  on  the  origin  of  the 
1  1  Cor.  vii.  21. 
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Gospels  which  is  really  the  best  I  could  form  on  the 
evidence ;  and,  please,  this  ought  to  do  as  well'  I  begin 
to  thiak  now  tliat  this  was  probably  an  erroneous  idea  of 
my  relations  to  the  infinite  :  and  I  begin  to  tliink  tliat  there 
has  been  about  enough  study  devoted  to  the  bible,  and  that 
the  vein  to  work  now  is  comparative  history,  A  compara- 
tive history  of  the  mythical,  and  a  comparative  history  of 
ecstasy,  the  past,  especially  the  remote  past,  being,  after  all,  ] 
always  subordinate  to  the  present  But  what  is  still  more 
required  is  psychological  experiments  in  ethics  and  intuitive 
Theism :  that  is  what  on  the  whole  the  human  race  has  \ 
got  to  do  for  some  years.  I  detest  history  for  the  nonce ;  I 
thiak  it  is  using  up  too  many  minds,  1  do  not  on  the 
whole  believe  in  its  being  made  a  science  by  it&elf  I  agree 
with  MiU  against  Comte.  Politik,  besides,  is  so  infinitely 
more  important  just  now ;  of  course,  history  will  be  always 
subsidiary  to  Politik,  but  les  oriffines  less  than  any  other 
history.  Moreover,  life  is  more  than  any  study,  Wir,  wir 
lebmi^  or  at  least  has  prior  claims.  Evety  soul  has  a  right 
to  live ;  let  dm  Individuwm  "get  its  sop  and  hold  its  noise*' ; 
you  see,  I  believe  that  enlightened  egoism  will  always  put 
a  limit  to  itself.  Even  in  history  I  ieel  convinced  our 
oriental  element  is  for  working  on  the  masseSi  our  eUimc 
for  influencing  the  pbilosopheri  which  makes  me  acquiesce 
more  in  taking  to  classics  again. 

KoTt — The  following  lines,  whicli  oooiirred  toSidgwick  in  sloop*  or  whkiJl 
At  le^t  he  awoke  tbiiikiDg  of,  are  chiLr&ct«  rift  tic  enough  to  seem  worth 
rooordiiig.  We  have  no  record  of  the  date,  but  beliere  that  he  di%«mt  them 
in  the  earlj  sixties. 

We  think  ao  becAii»e  othar  people  all  thiok  so, 

Or  becftuie^-or  beeaase — tJler  all  we  do  think  <o. 

Or  beomse  m  wen  told  to^  aud  think  we  tnimt  think  tQ^ 

Or  heeatiie  we  oaet  thought  mt,  aid  think  we  fitiU  Ihiuk  ao^ 

Or  bbCAOM  biTfog  thofi|^t  m,  Wi  think  we  mil  think  la 


CHAPTER  III 

1865-1869 

DuBiNG  most  of  his  adult  life  Sidgwick  had  some 
text — a  diflFerent  one  at  different  periods — which 
ran  in  his  head,  representing  the  Keynote,  so  to 
speak,  of  his  thought  about  his  own  life.  From 
about  1861  to  about  1865  the  text  was,  "After  the 
way  which  they  call  heresy,  so  worship  I  the  God  of 
my  fathers."  From  about  1865  to  October  1869  it 
was,  "  Are  not  Abana  and  Pharpar,  rivers  of  Damascus, 
better  than  all  the  waters  of  Israel  ?  may  I  not  wash 
in  them,  and  be  clean  ?  .  .  .  And  his  servants  .  .  . 
said.  My  father,  if  the  prophet  had  bid  thee  do  some 
CTeat  thing,  wouldest  thou  not  have  done  it?'' 
From  October  1869  to  about  1875  the  text  was,  "  Let 
every  man  be  fully  persuaded  in  his  own  mind." 
From  about  1875  to  about  1890,  "But  this  one 
thing  I  do,  forgetting  those  things  that  are  behind, 
and  stretching  forth  unto  those  that  are  before,  I 
press  towards  the  mark."  And  finally  from  about 
1890,  "Gather  up  the  fragments  that  are  left,  that 
nothing  be  lost." 

He  had  before  the  beginning  of  1865  finally 
abandoned  his  oriental  studies,  and  for  a  time  he 
again  took  private  pupils  in  classics,  besides  his  work 
for  the  College,  in  order  to  make  himself  independent 
of  his  fellowship  and  assistant  tutorship.  During  the 
following  years  the  question  of  resigning  his  fellow- 
ship, one  aspect  of  which  expressed  itself  in  the 
second  of  the  above  texts,  was  constantly  before  him. 
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To  his  Mother  from  Cambri^e,  Fdmtart/  1,  1865 

We  are  beginning  work  again  and  ai-e  preparing  for  a  very 
long  term  (1  wish  Convocation^  mstead  of  persecuting  aomefl 
miserable  heretic,  would  fix  Easter  to  the  same  day  of  the™ 
month  every  year).  .  .  , 

I  enjoyed  all  my  visits  very  much.  I  found  Brownitigfl 
jnst  retiiraed  from  Paris,  where  he  had  beea  inspecting^ 
French  schook.  You  may  have  seen  a  letter  of  his  in  the 
Times  of  Tuesday,  signed  0*  B,  The  most  siDgular  thing 
about  French  schools  as  compared  with  our  own  is  the  very 
little  freedom  enjoyed  by  the  boys»  They  ai^e  under  sur- 
veillance day  and  night*  Browning  said  that  the  teachers 
he  spoke  to  did  not  defend  the  system  in  the  abstmct,  but 
said  it  waa  found  necessary  in  pnictice.  That  is  nineteenth 
century  Conservatism,  the  same  everywhere*  The  French- 
man said  that  English  boys  were  "beaucoup  plus  sages  i  mais," 
he  added,  "  beaucoup  moina  intelligents/' 

.  .  .  Read  a  delicious  story  in  the  CotfJiUi  of  February 
called  "  Tid's  old  Ked  Rag  of  a  ShawL*'  I  am  tormented 
till  I  know  who  has  written  it,  because  it  is  by  no  hand 
familiar  to  ma:  and  it  is  wonderfully  fresh,  animated,  and 
original/ 

To  0,  Broyming  about  this  tiTm 

,  .  .  I  have  not  got  any  composition  in  a  book :  I  have 

a  lot  of  pieces  on  separate  scraps  of  paper,  but  as  I  am  full 
of  pupila  and  have  composition  lectures  too,  1  want  evei^" 
scrap.  I  had  a  book  which  would  have  done,  but  I  have 
been  looking  for  it  vainly,  and  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  I  must  have  lent  it  to  somebody  in  bygone  days  when  I 
was  devoting  myself  to  Arabia 

To  his  Mother,  Ftbruary  2 1 

I    have    several    pupils    and    six   hours  a  day  at  the 
least,  hut  I  do  not  feel   at  all   bard   worked     1   break- 
fast every  day  at   7^.      I   am   not  doing   anything  else : 
only  brooding  on   things   in   general,  which  I  do  with  a 
>  It  wu  wrilteti  bj  Mitm  Heari«tta  Keddiei 
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clear  conscience  after  six  hours  of  work.  In  fact,  1  am  sure 
that  if  one  wants  to  muse  in  a  general  way  one  ought  to 
take  plenty  of  definite  work,  or  else  the  vague  thought  tells 
on  the  brain.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  a  certain  amount 
of  drudgery  is  necessary  to  longevity:  that  idleness  and 
creatiye  tension  alike  exhaust  the  vital  force.  Kingsley  is 
preaching  sensation  sermons  on  the  Psalms  of  David ;  last 
Sunday  he  defended  the  cursings;  I  am  told  he  made  a 
spirited  apology.  I  do  not  go  and  hear  him.  I  go  to  Oxford 
on  Saturday  for  a  refreshment,^  not  that  I  want  any — 
Cambridge  is  a  delightful  placa  Tell  Arthur  to  beg,  borrow, 
or  steal  Emilia  in  Ungland ;  it  had  such  an  effect  on  me 
that  I  employed  my  spare  cash  in  buying  up  the  man's  other 
works.^ 

To  H.  0,  Dakyns,  March  12,  1865 

I  have  kept  silence  even  from  good  words  because  I  have 
found  out  nothing  yet,  either  lila  or  koiv^  avfufyipov.^  I 
seem  on  the  verge  ever  of  discovering  the  secret  of  life,  but 
perhaps  I  am  like  the  rustic  of  Horace,  and  the  turbid 
stream  of  doubt  and  debate  flows,  and  will  flow.  I  have  not 
thrown  myself  into  classics :  the  reason  being  that  without 
any  eflfort  I  like  the  work  of  pupilising  so  much  that  if  I 
could  only  feel  sure  that  neither  conscience  nor  ambition 
would  reawake,  I  would  acquiesce  in  it.  .  .  .  But  to  tell  you 
the  truth,  my  conscience  and  the  other  thing  have  re-awoke. 
What  I  mean  to  do  till  the  end  of  the  May  term  is,  think 

*  Probably  for  the  first  *  *  Ad  Eundem  "  dinner.  The  Ad  Eundem  Society, 
eomp(Med  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  men,  some  resident  and  some  non- 
reaiaent,  was  founded  by  William  Sidgwick  about  1864,  to  dine  together 
once  in  each  term,  alternately  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  Henry  Sidgwick 
was  one  of  the  original  members,  and  was  a  very  regular  attendant  till 
his  death.  Other  early  members  were :  W.  G.  Clark,  W.  H.  Thompson, 
J.  Bryce,  H.  A.  J.  Munro,  L.  Stephen,  G.  O.  Trevelyan,  Henry  Smith, 
Ooldwin  Smith,  G.  Lushington,  F.  Otter,  H.  Fawcett,  E.  E.  Digby,  A.  G. 
Vernon  Harcourt,  and  others.  The  club  still  condnues,  and  nas  had 
imitators.  It  was  one  of  the  means  of  promoting  intercourse  and  exchange 
of  ideas  between  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  which  was,  even  apart  from  this, 
stimulated  by  the  residence  of  one  brother  at  each  University. 

*  George  Meredith's  novels  had  at  this  time  attained  so  little  of  their 
subsequent  fame  that  second-hand  copies  of  these  "other  works*' — T?ie 
Ordeal  of  Richard  Feverelf  Evan  Harrington^  and  Bhoda  Fleming — were 
acquired  for,  we  believe,  less  than  one  shilling  a  volume — first  editions. 

'  For  the  private  or  public  good. 
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over  things  in  general,  and  then  take  a  final  decisioo;  I 
consider  ray  former  plans  fairly  overthrown,  .  .  .  and  I  may 
fairly  take  some  time  in  reconstruction.  I  change  my  views 
from  day  to  day,  but,  on  the  whole,  I  think  I  cherish  the 
design  of  going  with  you  to  Tubingen  when  we  have  both 
made  money  enough  to  live  on,  and  throwing  ourselves  into 
sonoe  study — Co7nH  probandum}     Qu'en  dites  vous  ? 

In   the   Easter  vacation   he  went  to  Paris  with 
G.  0.  Trevelyan,  and   writes  to  his  mother  at  the  \ 
end  of  April  : — 

After  a  week  in  Paris  which  positively  reminded  one  of 
the  dog  days,  and  which  Trevelyan  declai-ed  to  be  much 
hotter  than  any  weather  people  try  to  walk  in  at  Calcutta,  I 
am  returned  to  Cambridge ;  that  is,  I  am  staying  at  present 
with  Jfoel,  but  I  shall  be  in  Cambridge  on  Thursday.  On 
the  whole  I  enjoyed  myself  very  much,  except  that  I  felt 
very  dissipated,  I  never  before  achieved  the  art  of  doing 
nothing  so  completely  ;  my  sole  employment  in  the  morning 
was  to  read  the  play  for  the  evening  and  go  to  the  galleries. 
Certainly  French  acting  and  French  cookery  ai-e  both  first- 
rate  of  their  kind,  and  if  one  gets  tired  of  the  latter  sooner 
than  the  former,  it  must  be  attributed  to  the  inferiority  of 
the  body  to  the  mind  in  respect  of  aesthetic  enjoyment 
Paris  is,  I  think,  the  only  town  in  the  world  that  I  ever 
admired  as  a  town.  I  admire  it  more  each  time  I  go  thera 
l^ally  for  a  week  it  is  enjoyment  enough  stroUing  along 
the  Boidevards  or  in  and  out  of  the  nooks  in  the  Bois  de 
lioulogne,  TeU  Arthur  that  I  disliked  the  St,  Michael  more 
than  ever,  .  ,  *  I  find  I  take  much  less  pleasure  than  I  did 
in  modern  French  art ;  out  of  the  whole  room  reserved  to  it 
at  the  Louvre,  there  was  only  one  picture  that  I  would  have 
sacrificed  much  to  possess — Greuze*3  "  Peasant  GirL" 

Have  you  read  Trevelyan 'a  book  [Cawnpore]  ?  I  think  it 
ought  certainly  to  increase  his  reputation,  although  it  has 
some  of  his  old  defects  nndiminished.  But  there  is  no  one 
living  who  can  tell  a  story  with  more  sustained  vigour, 
in  my  opinion.     I  have  not  seen  any  review  of  it  yet. 

*  Such  Bs  OomU  iffouy  dpjirove,  l<,  of  i«rvic«  to  hmuanitj. 
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I  got  your  stereo-photograph  (what  is  the  short  for  it  ?) 
at  113  Hue  de  Sebastopol.  After  walking  up  four  pair  of 
stain  I  entered  a  room,  and  was  set  down  before  a  tall 
narrow  box  with  a  stereoscope  at  the  top  and  told  to  turn  a 
handle:  being  thus  transported  to  any  part  of  the  world. 
Beally,  it  was  more  like  magic  than  any  other  part  of  modem 
civilisation  I  ever  came  in  the  way  of. 

To  H.  G.  DakjfTisfrom  Cambridge,  April  27 

...  I  shall  be  here  now  sine  die  and  ready  to  see  you 
anywhere  any  time.  I  have  not  got  any  new  ideas  on  the 
nniverae  from  dining  at  Yefours  and  going  to  see  French 
Burlesques ;  nor  many  from  G.  0.  T. ;  but  on  politics,  litera- 
ture»  art,  and  drama  I  am  posted  up. 

To  his  Mother,  May  15 

...  I  think  I  shall  stay  in  England  this  Long,  as  there 
is  a  particular  subject  I  want  to  read,  and  take  a  short  holiday 
in  the  North.  But  I  find  it  as  well  not  to  make  any  plans, 
as  the  moment  a  plan  is  made  I  begin  to  think  about 
changing  it  .  .  . 

I  have  never  been  so  pleased  with  anything  that  did  not 
concern  myself  as  I  have  been  with  the  triumph  of  the 
Federal  Cause  in  America.  Dear  me,  I  half  wish  I  was 
there.     There  is  something  worth  doing. 

To  n,  6.  Dakyns  at  the  end  of  May 

At  present  ...  I  am  busy  with  the  May  [examination]. 
I  am  ashamed  too  at  having  nothing  to  say:  I  have  no 
views  yet :  I  half  think  I  have  set  the  theological  question 
at  rest:  but  one  never  knows  when  the  beast  is  laid.  I 
sometimes  think  I  am  accumulating  force  against  the 
approaching  period  of  resolution,  but  perhaps  that  is  a 
delusion.  What  disgusts  me  is  that  I  am  getting  so  very 
Voltairian,  and  I  am  quite  sure — at  least  all  the  swells 
tell  you — that  Voltairianism  is  used  up.  Have  you  read 
Mill?^  I  shudder  when  I  think  how  many  Scotchmen 
^  BjDanUnaUon  of  Sir  William  Hamilton' i  Philosophy ^  published  1865. 
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are  at  this  moment  driving  quills  in  reply.  It  is  amusing 
how  entirely  Mill  has  the  small  pre^  under  his  ootiCittL 
I  wonder  how  many  of  the  reviewers  have  read  Hamilton 
fairly*  I  am  free  to  confess  I  have  oot.  I  allow  I  enjoy 
Mill  I  never  could  read  Sir  W,  He  never  gave  me  the 
idea  of  being  in  earnest,  I  am  amused  when  I  think  how 
I  told  William  [Sidgwick]  and  [T.  H.]  Green  of  the  approach* 
ing  book  W.  shrugged,  and  said  he  thought  it  was  a  great 
waste  of  labour  to  crush  a  nonentity.  G.  growled  that  he 
w^ould,  hoffentlick,  involve  himself  and  Hamilton  in  a  common 
ruin.  Well,  I  wait  for  the  Scotchmen.  My  dear  Giah&m, 
I  could  write  you  any  amount  on  things  in  general,  but  I 
feel  that  it  does  not  make  up  for  having  no  views  on 
interesting  subjects.  John  Grote  is  going  to  bring  out  a 
book.^  Rough  Thoughts  on  something,  he  calls  it;  they 
are  sure  to  be  rough,  and  sure  to  be  thoughts. 

To  his  Mother  from  IVelUngton  CclUge  kUe  in  July 

I  am  here  revelling  in  idleness  and  hot  weather,  and 
unbending  my  mind  in  female  society,  I  left  Clifton 
yesterday  j  the  work  [of  examining]  was  really  so  appal- 
lingly hard  that  I  had  no  time  to  call  on  anybody,  I 
enjoyed  it,  however,  as  much  as  one  can  enjoy  hard  work. 
[After  visits  in  Yorkshire]  .  ,  ,  I  must  be  in  Cambridge 
again  by  the  end  of  the  month,  as  I  have  a  good  deal  of 
hard  reading  cut  out  for  me.  I  shall  come  to  yon  when  I 
want  to  relax  slightly;  I  know  the  atmosphere  will  be 
too  industrious  to  allow  me  to  do  more.  .  .  . 

The  hard  reading  was  in  preparation  for  examin- 
ing in  the  Moral  Sciences  Tripos  in  November  of  this 
year,  and  again  in  1866, 

To  his  Mother  from  Cambridge ^  Septtmher  16 

,  .  .  There  is  a  nice  little  party  here,  and  everything 
is  very  favourable  to  reading.  Only  I  have  had  to  put 
up  Venetian  blinds  to  keep  out  the  heat,  which  has  been 
nearly  equal  to  what  it  was  in  Paris  at  Easter, 

^  Jbpfpfdliti  J^hikiGphw:  Mm&H  KoU$  ovi  Modern  InUlietiwil  Seimi£e. 
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Dr.  ligbtfoot  has  come  back  from  Dauphin^,  where  he 
has  been  with  Edward  [Benson];  he  says  they  have  had 
a  moat  successful  tour,  religiously  avoiding  every  high  hill. 
Mr.  Martin  is  here,  and  Munro,  and  a  chaplain,  and 
Somerset  (whom  you  have  seen),  and  Sir  Greorge  Young, 
and  King,  who  devotes  his  life  to  gems,  and  myself — a  most 
delightful  diversity  of  ages,  opinions,  sentiments,  pursuits. 
I  shall  stay  here  some  time  longer,  probably  till  the 
Fellowship  Examination  is  over.  .  .   . 

The  College  is  in  a  more  reforming  himiour  than  I  ever 
saw  it,  and  if  two  or  three  old  fellows  would  only — ^be  made 
Deans,  we  should  have  some  fun  soon. 

To  0,  Brouming  from  Cambridge,  September  27 

...  I  should  like  to  have  been  at  Berlin  ;  I  was  very 
fond  of  it,  though  I  hate  it,  in  the  way  Trevelyan  hates 
India.  I  hated  the  country,  and  the  climate,  and  the  while 
sand  of  the  streets,  and  the  soldiers  who  look  as  if  they 
had  just  captured  the  town.  ...  I  can  quite  understand 
your  liking  the  Gallery  for  the  same  reason  that  it  bored 
me:  it  is  so  admirable  for  the  historic  study  of  Art. 
I  don't  care  for  Art  in  embryo  myself,  and  I  have  rather 
a  weakness  for  the  decadenca  (It  is  astonishing,  by  the 
bye,  how  I  have  forgotten  that  Gallery.)  I  thought  you 
were  examining  the  schools  of  Scandinavia.  I  should  like 
to  hear  how  politics  are  going  on  in  Prussia ;  I  used 
to  enrage  the  people  at  Gottingen  by  telling  them  that 
Bismarck  was  the  greatest  statesman  in  Europe.  At  any 
rate  he  keeps  up  the  HohenzoUern  tradition.  ...  I  have 
been  reading  all  kinds  of  things  lately.  I  find  out  that 
political  economy  is  what  I  really  enjoy  as  an  intellectual 
exercise.  It  is  just  in  the  right  stage  of  scientific  progress, 
and  there  are  not  too  many  facts  to  be  got  up.  I  have 
been  designing  a  treatise  on  Politics:  it  is  very  much 
wanted :  G.  C.  Lewis  is  miserable ; — in  fact,  everybody  has 
been  studying  constitutional  history  lately,  and  ignored 
Politics.  Mill,  with  characteristic  caution,  has  confined 
himself  to  a  portion  of  the  subject.     Now  I  am  sure  myself 
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that  history  will  have  in  the  future  less  and  leas  mfluence 
on  Politics  in  the  moat  advanced  countries.  Principles 
will  soon  he  everything,  and  tradition  nothing:  except  as 

regards  its  iufluence  on  the  fomi. 

NM. — Mill  goes  extraordinarily  well  into  AristoteliaiL 
Greek  with  the  same  kind  of  shortening  that  puts 
Macaulay  into  Tacitean  prose, 

Ta  his  MoUuT  on  Novmiher  6 

,  ,  ,  I  have  set  my  papers  [for  the  Moral  Sciences 
Tripos],  and  am  amusing  myself  with  reading  Hallam's 
Middk  Ages.  As  you  have  not  read  Hallam  you  will  not 
perceive  the  fine  irony  of  this  remark  The  only  interest  in 
it  consists  in  trjring  to  ascertain  why  it  is  so  inexpressibly 
dull ;  the  man  is  clever,  enthusiastic,  and  has  a  good  style. 
It  is  very  hard  to  work  now ;  everybody  is  giving  dinners 
at  half-past  seven,  -  .  • 

lb  0*  Browning  from  Cambridge  in  Nomwher 

,  .  ,  I  had  a  good  many  things  to  say  to  you  about 
political  philosophy,  in  answer  to  your  letter ;  I  only 
remember  one,  roiovhe  [as  follows] : — You  seem  to  think  that 
the  ideal  of  Political  Economists  excludes  dp;^euo7rXotn*oi,^ 
mine  does  not  certainly.  I  certainly  hope  for  a  much 
more  equal  division  of  production :  but  the  question  to  ma 
seems  to  lie  in  the  relation  of  wag^  and  profits.  I  would 
not  if  I  could,  and  I  could  not  if  I  would,  consistently 
with  sound  economic  theories^  niter  the  inequalities  arising 
from  Rent  (theoretic,  Kicardo-rent,  I  mean)  or  Natural 
Monopoly:  and  these  must  necessarily  increase  as  civihaa- 
tion  increases,  and  though  they  may  be  forcibly  subdivided* 
will,  if  left  alone,  produce  as  many  ap;^a^o7rXi7in-oi  as  one  H 
wants.  Look  at  **  Petrolia,"  for  instance :  of  course  people 
who  make  the  lucky  hits  are  nuedncated  generally,  but 
that  is  just  the  point ;  if  you  could  get  all  classes  properly 
educated  in   the  highest  sense   of  the  term,  a   man  who 
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came  into  a  fortune  by  "  strikiDg  ile  "  would  not  waste  it : 
and  if  he  did  not  become  a  patron  of  Art  himself,  he  might 
bring  up  his  children  to  be  so.  That  is  a  case  of  natural 
monopoly.  As  for  Bent,  I  for  one  do  not  mind  the  Kicardo- 
rent  of  land  getting  accumulated  in  large  masses,  provided 
care  is  taken  (by  giving  long  leases,  etc.)  that  this  does  not 
interfere  with  the  amelioration  of  the  soil :  and  then  you 
have  your  apx^cuoirXovroi  at  once.  What  I  want  to  do 
is  to  put  an  end  to  the  existing  and  threatening  strife 
between  Labour  and  Capital  by  any  possible  means. 

...  In  order  to  relieve  the  weight  of  years  that 
seemed  to  be  pressing  on  the  Society,^  I  have,  with  reluc- 
tance, become  an  honorary  member. 

To  E,  0,  Ddkyns,  November  7 
Mozley,  I  have  so  far  made  advances  to  that  I  have 
got  him  to  join  our  society  at  Trumpington.  I  shall  get 
to  know  him  soon  that  way,  I  hope.  He  is  shy,  and  I 
have  only  one  way  of  overcoming  shyness,  i.e.  by  rattling, 
which  only  answers  with  some  people.  The  kind  of 
talk  we  have  at  Trumpington,  my  "Apostolic"  training 
makes  me  in  some  respects  appreciate  peculiarly.  Conse- 
quently, I  am  a  sort  of  Thaliarchus  at  that  feast  of 
reason,  i«.  other  men  may  be  truer  fidxxoh  in  fact,  I  know 
they  are,  but  I  am  a  genial  0vpao(f>6po<;,^  But  at  Cambridge 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  the  feast  of  reason  if  you  know 
where  to  look  for  it,  and  if  you  evade  shams.  But  there 
is  very  little  of  the  flow  of  souL  We  communicate  in  one 
kind  (this  is  not  a  ribald  joke,  but  a  profound  allegory). 

Distinguished  names — but  'tis,  somehow. 
As  if  they  played  at  being  names 
Still  more  distinguished. 

This  is  becoming  a  motto  of  mine,  not  of  course  with 
regard  to  Cambridge,  but  to  our  age.  Mill  is  an  exception. 
He  will  have  to  be  destroyed,  as  he  is  becoming  as  intoler- 
able as  Aristeides,  but  when  he  is  destroyed,  we  shall  build 

>  The  "Apostles." 

^  Thaliarchus,  ruler  of  the  feast ;  /3difx«  and  0vpco<f>6poit  worshippers  and 
attendants  of  Bacchus,  in  allusion  to  Plato,  Phtxd,  69  c. 
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him  a  mausoleum  as  big  as  his  present  teraple  of  fame — 
of  that  I  am  conviiic«d» 

I  think  I  ehall  try  and  write  on  Ethics  in  the  course 
of  next  year-  At  present  I  am  enlarging  my  mind  io 
strict  subjection  to  the  Moral  Science  Tripos.  *  ,  . 

Cowell,  one  of  the  very  veiy  few  men  1  love,  m,  I  fear, 
dying.  Do  not  put  it  so,  if  you  speak  of  it.  There  is  hope, 
but  it  is  a  complication  of  consumption  with  rheumatism  of 
the  heart  recently  discovered-  I  am  going  to  see  him  at 
Chrifltmaa  at  St  Leonards. 

The  society  at  TrumpiDgton  spoken  of  in  this 
letter  was  what  was  afterwards  —  probably  after 
John  Grote  died— called  the  "Grote  Club."  The 
Rev.  John  Grote,  Knightbridge  Professor  of  Moral 
Philosophy  from  1855  till  his  death  in  1866,  lived 
at  Trumpington  (close  to  Cambridge),  of  which  parish 
be  was  vican  At  what  date  the  little  meetings  for 
philosophical  discussion  became  a  more  or  less  regular 
institution  we  do  not  know.  They  were  at  first  held 
in  the  rooms  of  different  memberSj  and  then  for  some 
years  at  the  Vicarage  at  Trurapingtou.  Sidgwick, 
Mn  J.  B*  Mayor,  and  Mr.  Aldis  Wright  seem  to 
have  been  among  the  original  members.  We  owe 
the  folio w^iog  interesting  account  of  the  meetings  to 
Dn  John  Venn. 

I  first  made  Henry  Sidgwick'a  acquaintance  in  1862, 
when  I  came  back  to  Cambridge  to  comnieuce  residence 
as  a  lecturer  in  Moral  Seienca  This  was  just  at  the 
transition  period  of  the  University,  when  the  new  Staiutes 
had  corae  into  operation,  but  whilst  the  men  who  were  to 
work  the  Statutes  had  all  been  trained  lq  the  traditions 
of  the  past*  Two  new  Triposes  had  come  into  eidstenoe, 
the  Moral  Science  and  the  Natural  Science,  but  they  had 
only  just  been  made  avenues  for  a  degr^;  and  it  wa^  still 
hardly  recognised  by  resident  fellows  and  lecturers  that 
any  but  the  old  studies  could  furnish  a  solid  training,  or 
give  full  scope  to  the  powers  of  a  really  able  student 
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I  was  soon  brought  into  contact  with  two  men  to  whom 
I  feel  that  I  owe  very  much,  and  to  whom  certainly  the 
Moral  Science  Tripos  owes  much,  as  having  done  more 
perhaps  than  any  other  residents  to  win  for  it  some  con- 
fidence, amongst  the  older  teachers,  as  a  serious  course  of 
study.  These  were  J.  B.  Mayor  of  St.  John's  College,  at 
that  time  the  solitary  "Moiul  Science  lecturer"  in  the 
University,  and  H.  Sidgwick.  They  welcomed  me  cordially, 
and  almost  immediately  introduced  me  to  a  small  society 
which  then,  I  think,  formed — with  the  exception,  of  course, 
of  the  well-known  "Apostles" — the  only  thing  in  the 
nature  of  a  speculative  club  or  gathering  in  Cambridge. 
It  has  been  termed  the  Grote  Club,  but  we  knew  it  by 
no  name;  and  indeed  its  small  size  and  brief  life  hardly 
deserved  that  it  should  have  one.  Still  I,  for  one,  owe  it 
much,  if  only  for  the  friends  I  made  there,  and  for  the 
incalculable  advantage  of  my  being  there  first  introduced 
to  keen  and  perfectly  free  discussion  of  fundamental 
principles — an  experience  rarer  forty  years  ago  than  many 
would  now  believe  possible.  The  more  regular  members 
of  this  little  gathering  consisted  of  Professor  Grote,  J.  B. 
Mayor,  H.  Sidgwick,  Aldis  Wright,  and  myself.  Occasion- 
ally one  or  two  others  appeared,  and  after  a  short  time 
J.  R  Mozley  of  King's  jind  J.  B.  Pearson  of  St.  John's 
joined  us,  but  there  was  nothing  in  the  way  of  formjd 
introduction  or  regular  membership.  We  used  to  meet 
once  or  twice  a  term  at  Grote's  vicarage  at  Trumpington, 
where  he  hospitably  entertained  us  at  dinner,  after  which 
the  evening  was  devoted  to  the  reading  of  a  paper  by  one 
of  us,  and  its  subsequent  discussion.  As  a  "  moderator  "  in 
such  discussions,  Grote  struck  me  as  simply  admirable. 
Nothing  escaped  his  keen  and  critical  judgment,  and  he 
asserted  himself  just  suflBciently  to  draw  out  the  thoughts 
of  those  who  were  shy  in  expressing  themselves,  and  to 
keep  the  conversation  from  straggling  into  side  issues.  His 
extreme  aversion  to  any  dogmatic  statement,  which  is  so 
prominent  in  his  ExplorcUio  Philosophical  involved  no  draw- 
back in  such  a  position. 
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Circumstances  had  hitherto  made  me  rather  a  stmxiger 
to  gatherings  of  this  sort,  hut  Sidgwick  waa  aljready 
thoroughly  experienced  in  them.  This  cannot  have  been 
the  first,  as  it  was  very  far  from  being  the  last,  of  the 
associtttioDS  which  he  had  either  originated  or  joined^  for 
the  same  general  purpose  of  securing  critical  diecussion  cu 
fundamental  problems  of  Ethics,  Metaphysics,  or  Theology, 
Such  intercourse  seemed  to  supply  the  atmosphere  in  which 
he  breathed  most  freely,  and  to  furnish  him  with  the  most 
genuine  relaxation  whicli  he  could  enjoy.  For  a  young 
man — he  must  have  then  have  been  about  twenty-four — he 
was  already  remarkably  mature;  and  his  attitude  had  becM)me 
that  essentially  critical  one,  so  familiar  afterwards  to  his 
friends.  I  understood  that,  at  a  still  earlier  age,  he  had 
been  so  far  inclined  towards  dogma  as  to  have  adopted 
much  of  the  Positive  PhOosophy,  He  had  certainly  studied 
it  carefully,  and  was,  as  far  as  I  know,  the  only  man  in 
Cambridge  who  had  done  m  at  first  hand — that  is,  otherwise 
than  through  the  medium  of  lliirs  Lof/ic,  By  the  time 
I  knew  him,  this  stage,  if  it  ever  existed,  had  been  passed 
by,  and  he  would  freely  give  his  judgment  for  and  against 
every  doctrine  of  Comte,  as  of  any  other  philosopher.  I 
have  no  clear  recollection  of  any  paper  contributed  by  him, 
perhaps  owing  to  the  fact  that  he  seldom  advanced  what 
could  be  termed  definitely  constructive  views.  I  remember, 
on  one  occasion,  that  he  himself  contrasted  his  own  way 
of  thinking  with  that  of  his  younger  brother,  whose  fertility 
in  constructing  ethical  theories  and  in  having  them  repaired 
next  day  (after  fraternal  critieism)  seemed  to  excite  his 
admiration.  In  all  our  debates  he  showed  his  readiness 
of  reply  and  well-known  imperturbable  calmness  in 
argument. 

Though  his  interests  at  this  time  were  already  strongly 
speculative,  bis  main  studies  were  still  philological  He 
was  than  strenuously  devoting  himself  to  Arabic  Emd 
Hebrew,  and  (as  our  common  friend  Seeley  remarked) 
appeared  to  be  looking  forward  to  becoming  the  English 
Ewald.     He  had,  in  fact,   but  recently  returned   from    a 
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stay  at  a  German  University — I  think  Grottingen — where 
he  had  been  pursuing  the  study  of  these  languagea  I 
never  heard  him  speak  at  that  time  as  if  he  thought  that 
philosophy  would  be  his  main  employment 

After  Grote's  death  the  Society  continued  to  meet 
in  each  other's  rooms — each  time  in  the  room  of  the 
reader  of  the  paper  for  the  evening.  Professor  Alfred 
Marshall  writes  to  us  : — 

When  I  was  admitted  in  1867,  the  active  members 
were  Professor  F.  D.  Maurice  (Grote's  successor),  Sidgwick, 
Venn,  J.  E.  Mozley,  and  J.  B.  Pearson.  .  .  .  After  1867 
or  1868  the  club  languished  a  little:  but  new  vigour  was 
soon  imparted  to  it  by  the  advent  of  W.  K.  Clifford  and 
J.  F.  Moulton.  For  a  year  or  two  Sidgwick,  Mozley, 
Clifford,  Moulton,  and  myself  were  the  active  members; 
and  we  all  attended  regularly.  Clifford  and  Moulton  had 
at  that  time  read  but  little  philosophy ;  so  they  kept  quiet 
for  the  first  half-hour  of  the  discussion ;  and  listened  eagerly 
to  what  others,  and  especially  Sidgwick,  said.  Then  they 
let  their  tongues  loose,  and  the  pace  was  tremendous.  If  I 
might  have  verbatim  reports  of  a  dozen  of  the  best  conversa- 
tions I  have  heard,  I  should  choose  two  or  three  from  among 
those  evenings  in  which  Sidgwick  and  Clifford  were  the 
chief  speakers.  Another  would  certainly  be  a  conversation 
at  tea  before  a  Grote  Club  meeting,  of  which  I  have 
unfortunately  no  record  (I  think  it  was  early  in  1868),  in 
which  practically  no  one  spoke  but  Maurice  and  Sidgwick. 
Sidgwick  devoted  himself  to  drawing  out  Maurice's  recollec- 
tions of  English  social  and  political  life  in  the  thirties, 
forties,  and  fifties.  Maurice's  face  shone  out  bright,  with 
its  singular  holy  radiance,  as  he  responded  to  Sidgwick's 
inquiries  and  suggestions;  and  we  others  said  afterwards 
that  we  owed  all  the  delight  of  that  evening  to  him.  No 
one  else  among  us  knew  enough  to  keep  on  again  and 
again  arousing  the  warm  latent  energy  of  the  old  man :  for 
he  always  looked  tired,  and  would  relapse  into  silence  after 
two  or  three   minutes'  talk,  however  eager  it  had  been. 
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tmlesa  stimulated  by  some  one  who  knew  how  to  strike  the 
right  chord. 

The  Christmas  vacation  of  1865-66  was  spent 
partly  with  his  mother  at  Rugby,  partly  in  visits. 

To  hi$  Mother  from  tlu  E^v.  G.  Ke^an  Pauts  at  Bailie, 
Wimborm,  January  14,  1866 

I  arrived  an  hour  Jate,  but  in  good  time  for  dinner,  after 
a  most  delightful  journey.  The  air  was  balmy  like  early 
spring,  and  the  prospect  was  unusually  interesting  from  tlie 
immense  Hoods  that  supervened  towards  afternoon,  and  tlie 
delightful  disorganisation  of  the  telegraph  posts  and  wir»* 
The  snow  seems  to  have  gathered  on  the  wires  and  afforded 
prise  to  the  wind^ — such  a  slaughter  of  posts  has  never  been 
known  here.  I  had  my  usual  good  luck,  for  if  I  liad  gone 
on  Friday  I  should  not  have  got  beyond  Temp!eoombe»  as 
the  Somerset  and  Dorset  line  is  dreadfully  demoralised ;  m  it 
was,  we  were  tacked  on  to  a  luggage  train,  which  did  aot_j 
increase  our  speed  or  equability  of  motion. 

To  S.  6.  Sakym  on  Jammry  16 

-  .  .  Paul  is  a  man  who  brings  out  yet  another  aide  of ' 
me,  as  he  is  a  materialistic  Theist  of  yet  another  kind.  I 
never  knew  a  man  who  so  thoroughly  undei-stands  the  Art 
of  Living — aa  far  as  1  can  see,  at  least — and  that  without 
being  particularly  able.  But  it  is  quite  vain  to  give  the 
least  idea  of  a  man  in  a  letter ;  it  is  almost  vain,  or  worse 
than  vain,  in  oonversatioiL  1  will  only  say  that  I  plus 
Panl  form  a  "we"  different  from  any  other  "wa"  We 
agree  that  we  are  not  [at]  Jerusalem,  perhaps  not  even  on 
the  way  thither,  but  we  dtmb  Piagab  together  and  see 
distant  gleams  of  the  jewel-gated  city. 

To  his  Mather  /ram  HoiJUn  Ncd'B,  January  20 

,  ,  «  I  have  certainly  had  a  complete  holiday  for  a 
month,  which  is  something  I  have  not  had  for  some  time. 
I  suppose  holidays  do  one  good  on  tlie  whole,  but  1  always  j 
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feel  at  the  time  as  if  it  was  wrong  to  take  them,  as  I  never 
feel  abeolutelj  in  want  of  them.  However,  I  have  enjoyed 
myself  and  had  some  good  talk  at  Bailie.  I  shall  try  and 
get  Paul  to  come  to  Sngby  some  time,  if  you  will  allow  me. 
He  is  a  very  pleasant  man.^  I  saw  Dr.  Rowland  Williams 
there.  He  is  much  more  amiable  than  you  would  expect 
from  his  books;  in  fact,  in  conversing  with  him  I  was 
struck  with  the  courteous  deference  that  he  paid,  or  seemed 
to  pay,  to  the  opinions  of  younger  men.  He  is  evidently 
quite  sincere  in  thinking  that  he  is  one  of  the  very  few 
orthodox  clergymen  in  EDgland  now.  You  may  smile,  but 
it  is  quite  true.  The  heretics  whom  fortime  has  associated 
with  him  he  tolerates  (as  an  exercise  of  Christian  virtue), 
but  that  is  alL 

I  found  Cowell  looking  much  better  than  I  expected ;  I 
trust  now  that  there  is  good  hope  that  the  disease  of  the 
heart  will  not  prove  rapidly  fatal.  Whether  there  is  any 
hope  of  ultimate  recovery  I  do  not  know.  .  .  . 

To  his  Mother  from  Cambridge,  January  29 

...  I  am  glad  you  think  Martin  ^  is  like  me.  I  hope 
he  will  turn  out  better ;  I  think  there  was  once  a  tide  in 
my  atfairs — a  few  years  ago — which  if  I  had  taken  might 
have  led  me  to  greatness.  May  Martin  have  as  good 
opportunities  and  make  more  use  of  them.  He  certainly 
startled  me  by  the  extent  to  which  he  appreciated  things ; 
my  idea  was,  however,  that  he  had  less  character  than 
Arthur  [Benson],  which  perhaps  is  also  my  case  as  compared 
with  either  of  my  brothers. 

What  *  orthodox  *  may  come  to  designate  in  the  way  of 
actual  opinions  I  do  not  know :  but  I  have  little  doubt  that 
it  will  always  be  used  by  some  people  to  mean  tJuir 
opiniona     Dr.  Williams  is  one  of  these  people  no  doubt, 

*  In  a  later  letter  he  writes  to  his  mother :  "  Paul  I  like  very  much :  .  .  . 
the  time  I  have  spent  in  his  house  has  always  been  particularly  happy, 
and  in  a  way  that  one  does  not  feel  at  the  time  so  much,  but  on  looking 
back.  People  who  can  produce  that  feeling  in  their  guests  understand  the 
art  of  life." 

'  His  nephew,  Martin  White  Benson,  was  a  boy  of  quite  unusual  promise. 
He  died  snadenly  at  Winchester,  February  9,  1878,  in  his  eighteenth  year. 
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bat,  M  I  mj,  his  courteous  deference  to  the  opinions  of 
tfaofie  who  were  aiguiug  with  him,  and  his  eandour,  BBemd 
to  me  rem^kabla  For  /  was  distiEctlj  a  heretic  in  ^m 
eyes, 

.  ,  <  I  am  studjiag  Metaphysics*  It  is  very  abeocliii^ 
only  unfortunately  bad  for  the  digestion,  because  it  Han 
one's  thoughts  so  much  inward, 

-  <  -  Yes,  I  have  had  good  talk,  I  stayed  two  days  wilh 
my  friend  Noel ;  he  is  also  absorbed  in  Metaphysics,  ofjf 
we  had  hardly  time  to  do  more  than  touch  on  the  subject 
I  do  not  know  anything  about  J?oce  ffomOt  except  that  every 
one  here  speaks  highly  of  it  From  a  review  I  saw  of  il  I 
decided  not  to  read  it,  but  I  see  I  shall  Iiave  to  do  so. 

To  H.  R  IkJcyns,  apparmUy  early  m  this  term  ■ 

How  are  you  going  on  ?  busy,  I  suppose,  with  a  full 
hooBe.  For  myself,  I  am  only  writing  this  letter  because  I 
ought  to  be  reading  the  history  of  philosophy  and  preparing 
for  my  lectuies  '  on  Ends  *  [Cicero],  But  I  hate  the  history 
of  philosophy  even  more  than  any  other  history ;  it  Is  so  hard 
to  know  what  any  particular  man  thought,  and  so  worthlees 
when  you  do  know  it.  Yet  I  think  I  could  do  it  somehow 
if  I  could  only  get  up  ati  interest  in  Gelelirsamkeit  I 
watch  the  real  students  here  (there  are  a  few)  and  say  with 
envy  (the  many-sided  phrase),  "  Wen  Gott  betnigt,  ist  wolil^ 
betrc^n/'  For  it  is  "  Betmg "  or  at  least  I  think  so : 
do  not  see  how  all  these  past  facts  are  ever  to  be  digeat 
The  time  may  come  when  we  can  reconstruct  the  past  frora' 
the  (then  understood)  laws  of  human  nature,  but  it  will 
only  be  the  mc»t  general  reconstruction  that  will  be 
advisable  or  possible,  and  we  shall  always  have  facts 
enough  for  that ;  we  don't  want  to  know  what  ^particular 
black  stones  the  aborigines  adored — at  least  I  don't.  All 
this  is  peevish,  I  know.  Yet  partly  1  cannot  but  think  I 
do  well  to  be  angry,  I  am  very  jealous  for  the  free 
exareise  of  the  human  intellect  Still,  1  didn't  nmke  the 
worldi  as  Jacob  said  to  liacbel/  and  1  suppose  this  Oelehr- 
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samkeit  has  its  end,  like  toothache,  and  is  the  peculiar 
fdnction  of  the  present  age.  However,  I  do  not  think  I 
can  do  it;  let  me  depart  TKe<o<;  xal  evfiei^^}  .  .  .  What 
should  I  do  without  Clough  ?  He  is  the  wine  of  life  to  me, 
and  my  work  is  the  bread — somewhat  dry — yet  between 
the  two  a  man  may  live  in  comparative  luxury,  and,  quod 
wpered,  refrain  himself,  and  bear. 

To  ff.  G.  Dakyns 
Come  as  soon  as  you  like.  What  shall  I  say  ?  I  have 
diBcovered  nothing  and  settled  nothing.  Is  the  Theism  to 
be  the  background  or  the  light  of  the  picture  of  life  ?  the 
leeerve  or  the  ammunition  of  the  forces  with  which  one 
fights  Time  ?  I  do  not  know ;  meanwhile  Time  is  blazing 
away.  A  very  imaginary  pale  grief  this,  you  will  say. 
Perhaps  so.  I  certainly  eat,  drink,  sleep  in  what  is  called 
comfort :  also  I  lecture :  I  even  make  and  laugh  at  jokes ; 
nay,  I  exercise  my  reasoning  faculty  on  what  is  called 
solid  reading.  No  one  has  a  right  to  say  of  me  that  I  live 
by  bread  alone.  Do  I  ?  I  perhaps  were  better  if  I  did ; 
others  do,  and  do  not  seem  to  find  the  bread  too  crumby. 
I  have  lost  my  notebook  on  metaphysics,  and  am  in  tem- 
porary despair,  which  may  be  taken  as  an  evidence  that  my 
interest  in  metaphysics  is  chiefly  a  prospective  author's. 
Sometimes,  however,  it  is  more ;  but  a  man  who  is  so  firmly 
convinced  that  we  are  bom  potentially  many-sided  and  have 
to  specialise  frightfully  to  live — why,  for  such  a  man  this 
very  specialising  becomes  diflRcult.  It  is  odd  that  video 
mdiara  should  be  actually  the  cause  of  deteriora  sequor,  but 
so  it  is.  However,  I  recall  Tocqueville's  saying  (I  like  the 
childlike  freshness  of  a  French  student;  it  is  curious,  in 
France  the  man  of  pleasure  seems  sdways  hlasi,  the  student 
never),  eest  Vhxymme  politique  qu'il  faut  /aire  devenir  en  rums, 
and  try  to  apply  it  mutatis  mviandis.  Moreover,  a  friend 
of  mine  here  is  putting  through  the  press  a  logical  work,^ 
which  will  be  recognised  as,  if  not  great,  original,  I  trust ; 
so  there  is  a  life  in  philosophy  yet  in  old  Cambridge. 

^  Plato,  Republic,  vi.  496  c,  of  the  just  maD. 
*  Doubtless  J.  Venn's  Logic  of  Chance,  pablished  in  September  1866. 
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To  H.  ft  Dakym 

...  I   sometimeB  think  again  of  resigning;    I  am 
bankrupt  of  most  things  men  desire,  I  would  at  least  hav| 
a  sort  of  savings-bank  pittance  of  honesty.     But  perbsp 
this  verj-^  impulse  is  only  another  form  of  Protean  vacillatioi| 
and  purposeleasness.  .  .  . 

My  dear  boy,  this  remaining  in  the  Church  of  England 
19  just — hiunbug.  The  terrible  thing  is  that  for  "  cnrioue  andl 
carnal  persons  " — what  fine  English  the  articles  are  once 
and  again — to  be  hnmhug  in  one  thing  is  to  make  a  terrible 
breacli  in  the  citadel  of  morality.  One  has  to  i-esist  every 
temptation  mminm  [in  close  fight] ;  one  can't  say,  **  /  do 
not  so-attd-so,  it  is  not  my  line,"  which  is  the  last  resource 
for  a  tolerant  eiidicmonist.  The  I>e\41  remarks  tlmt  it  just^ 
is  one  3  line. 

Sometimes  the  pudding  gets  particularly  rank  in  Uuft^ 
soul's  nostrila  You  see  the  greatest  humbug  of  all  is 
pretend  I  do  these  things  for  the  sake  of  my  mother  (!) 
wish  to  heaven  I  did  Then  had  I  been  a  better  man: 
more  like  the  B  s  of  this  world.  Humbug- — to  pretend^ 
I  do  it  for  the  sake  of  my  work.  I  wish  I  dii  Then  had 
I  been  like  .  .  ,  Heaven  only  knows  bow  many  "  bona  Jidt 
members,** '  NOj  my  dear  friend,  whatever  I  do  at  present, 
I  do  principally  for  the  sake  of  myself;  the  question  is, 
which  seir  This  is  all  the  choice  my  nature  allows. 
Thro%v  yonraelf  into  your  social  self,  uiges  Trevelyan — even 
Cowell,  the  Bayard  of  social  morality.  At  any  rate,  aajs 
Trevelyan,  do  something;  sound  advice  ;  but  something  has 
hamsimng  me.  1  cannot,  as  the  Germans  say«  rom  Medpt^ 
I  believe  Clough  is  bad  for  me.  Browning's  *'  Statue  and 
Bust ''  would  be  wholesome  bitters^  but  I  am  past  bittais^ 
and  know  that  I  shall  never  **  burn  upward  to  my  poiint 
of  bliss.'*  .  ,  , 

These  are  the  sweepings  of  my  brain.,  not  its  best     But 
1  really  think  one  must  have  either  some  sort  of  Faith  or  j 
Honesty,  if  one  cannot  live  by  bread  alona  I 

^  Holduig  iktir  F*ilowftbi|e  mm  bemA  fid€  mesnbffii  of  th«  CIsiinsh  of 
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To  his  Mother,  Febrtuiry  19 

If  you  hear  that  I  have  had  an  attack  of  the  gout,  don't 
believe  it  I  have  slightly  disordered  my  system  by  meta- 
physics and  neglect  of  exercise,  and  I  was  obliged  to  lie  up 
with  an  inflamed  ankle  in  consequence.  I  "amused  my 
Mends  "  (as  Mr.  Peter  Magnus  says)  by  telling  them  I  had 
the  gout  I  was  a  little  alarmed,  as  I  never  had  such 
a  symptom  before.  I  mean  to  do  my  six  miles  devoutly 
henceforward.  I  can't  say  I  enjoy  exercise  particularly, 
bat  I  see  one  must  look  on  it  as  part  of  the  day's  duty. 

.  .  .  Mrs.  Oliphant's  Agnes  is  worth  reading.  It  is  deeper, 
more  feeling,  than  most  of  her  books,  though  it  has  her 
defects:  and  it  has  one  advantage,  that  the  plot-interest  does 
not  turn  entirely  on  amativeness.  It  will  interest  me  much 
some  time  to  read  my  old  letters.^  At  present  I  should 
dread  it :  there  would  be  too  many  *'  ghosts  of  buried  plans 
and  phantom  hopes"  assembled  there.  Ecce  Homo  is  a 
great  work.  I  do  not  find  the  author's  method  satisfactory, 
because  he  passes  so  lightly  over  critical  questions:  but 
the  second  part — the  ideally  constructive — is  surprisingly 
powerful  and  absorbing,  almost  sublime  in  parts.  It  has 
made  a  great  sensation  here.     The  author  keeps  his  secret 

To  his  Mother  on  Febmary  27 
...  I  am  glad  you  are  interested  in  Lecky;  what  I 
always  feel  about  reading  and  thinking  is  this  (something 
you  have  said  suggests  it) :  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  the 
ultimate  good  to  be  derived,  in  indirect  ways,  from  any  bit 
of  mental  cultivation  that  one  manages  to  give  oneself.  I 
say  "manages,"  for  it  is  not  so  easy  as  people  think  to 
choose  reading  that  really  sets  the  mind  to  work  and  makes 
it  grow.  But  we  are  always  all  of  us  much  **  involved  in 
matter,"  as  Aristotle  says;  this  world,  our  little  petty 
interests,  are  "  too  much  with  us,"  and  anything  that  lifts 
us  out  of  them  is  a  gain.  Indeed  I  estimate  men  a  good 
deal  by  their  capacity  for  this  elevation,  "  soaring."  It  is 
not  by  any  means  proportionate  to  talent — intellect  viewed 

^  She  had  asked  him  if  he  would  like  to  see  his  old  letters. 
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aa  an  iustrument,  as  the  knife  with  which  one  opens  the 
ojsten  Arthur  Butler  has  it,  and  it  is  one  of  the  things  I 
like  in  [E.  A.]  Scott 

,  .  ,  It  is  not  I  who  object  to  gossip ;  I  have  always 
maintained  that  it  was  the  only  way  most  people  [have]  of 
exercising  their  minds  really,  originftUy.  on  moral  and  social 
questions  (not  that  this  applies  to  your  remarks).  I  certainly 
am  interested  in  the  Kitchies.  I  wish  you  could  see  them 
and  ascertain  whether  the  interest  is  due  to  my  very  limited 
acquaintance  with  (feminine)  human  nature.  It  is  very 
limited.  Still  I  have  met  with  and  known  in  a  aort  of  a 
way  many  families,  and  I  never  met  with  one  that  took  my^ 
fancy  like  this.  V 

,  ,  .  Macmillan  won't  say  who  wrote  Ecct.  Somo,  He  has 
promised  some  time  to  ask  twenty  people  to  dinner,  including 
myaelf  and  the  author.  Gladstone  wrote  him  (M,)  a  letter 
acknowledging  a  presented  copy  and  calling  it  a  ''noblii 
book.'*  The  younger  men  (Myers,  €.g.)  are  some  of  them 
tremendously  stirred  by  it  I  myaelf  not  quite  in  the  same , 
way.  It  recalls  my  fevourite  passage  of  Carlyle  that  "  i 
spite  of  temporary  spiritual  hebetude  and  cecity  man  and^ 
his  universe  are  eternally  Divine,  and  that  no  past  noblene 
or  revelation  of  the  Divine  can  or  will  ever  be  lost  to  him.' 
But  the  author  means  us  to  go  further  and  credit  what  is " 
now  to  us  incredible.     He  may  be  right.     I  look  for  VoL  LL^ 

To  his  Mother,  March  26  " 

I  think  I  shall  come  down  about  the  middle  of  Paaaioo 
week.  I  shall  come  from  Wellington  College,  but  I  cannot 
quite  fix  my  movements,  as  I  want  to  he  here  to  inaugurate 
our  new  master :  and  we  cannot  yet  fix  the  day  for  that 
ceremony,  as  the  patent  or  mandate  haa  not  been  made  out] 
yet  We  are  all  somewhat  relieved  by  the  appointment,  aa 
we  were  afraid  of  a  non-resident — at  least  of  such  non* 
residents  a^  were  talked  of.  Thompson  will  make  a  very 
good  sort  of  master*  though  not  perhaps  the  best  He  is  a 
little  too  lazy  or  dyspeptic  (perhaps  the  first  results  &om 
the  s^x^nd)  for  that  .  -  .  , 
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I  shall  be  very  glad  to  meet  mj  Uncle  Eobert 
[Sidgwick].  But  if  bj  questions  of  the  day  you  mean 
theological  questions,  I  cannot  say  that  I  am  very  anxious 
to  talk  about  them.  I  have  been  for  some  time  past  rather 
anxious  to  avoid  talking  about  them  more  than  I  can  help. 
If  you  mean  politics  or  philosophy,  I  am  ready  for  any 
amount  .... 

To  his  Mother  from  Cambridge  on  May  3 

.  .  .  We  are  in  a  considerable  state  of  agitation  here, 
as  all  sorts  of  projects  of  reform  are  coming  to  the  surface, 
partly  in  consequence  of  having  a  new  master — people 
htpa  to  stretch  themselves  and  feel  a  certain  freedom  and 
independence.  .  .  .  There  is  much  that  needs  alteration,  as 
I  suspect  there  is  in  every  old  and  wealthy  Corporation ;  and 
it  is  the  merit  of  Cambridge  that  though  there  is  in  it 
very  little  reforming  spirit,  there  is  also  very  little  of  what 
Carlyle  calls  hide-bound  Toryism ;  people  judge  every  new 
proposal  really  on  its  own  merits — without  enthusiasm 
and  without  prejudice.  ...  I  am  unable  still  to  make  up 
my  mind  whether  I  shall  go  abroad  this  year  or  stay  iu 
England  and  read  philosophy.  .  .  .  Perhaps  I  may  be 
decided  to  go  abroad  by  the  fact  of  a  European  war: 
supposing  there  should  be  one.  I  have  never  been  even 
on  the  skirts  of  a  campaign.  I  came  after  one  at  Solferino, 
and  even  that  was  exciting  enough. 

To  H.  G.  Dakyns  in  April  or  May  1866 

...  It  would  require  a  very  strong  motive  to  make  me 
pledge  myself  pecuniarily  to  the  Church  of  England.  Still, 
I  feel  that  I  am  gradually  coming  to  a  state  of  mind 
which,  if  it  continues,  will  eventuate  in  complete  practical 
reconciliation  with  the  Church.  You  remember  what  I 
wrote  to  you  about  Ecce  Homx).  Well,  I  fluctuated,  and 
when  you  saw  me  I  had  partly  changed  my  mind  about  it, 
but  on  the  whole,  as  so  often  with  me,  irpSnaL  (f>povTiB€<; 
appear  ultimately  as  ao<f>(OT€pa^  [first  thoughts  .  .  .  wiser]. 
I  have  had  the  work  of  Christ  put  before  me  by  a  powerful 
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band»  and  been  made  to  recognise  its  extraordinary  excelleoce 
as  I  have  never  before  done ;  and  though  I  do  not  for  i 
moment    relinquish   my  right  to   judge    it    by    the    ideal, 
and  estimate  its  defects,  partialities,  etc,,  yet  I  do  feel  the 
great  need  that  mankind  have  of  a  pattern,  and  I  haire 
none   that   I   could   propose  to  substitute.      Hence  I  feel . 
that  I  should  call  myself  a  Christian  if  I  were  in  a  coiantryJ 
where  ^  ,  ,  .  Now,  as  long  as  the  views  I  hold  on  religion] 
and  morality  are  such  as  I  should  think  only  desirable  to 
publish  to  the  educated,  it  seems  to  me  it  is  not  my  social 
duty  to  dissent*     If  I  ever  felt  I  could  teach  with  i^ovtria 
and  not  as  the  reverends,  I  should  certainly  dissent,  but  in 
order  to  do  that  one  requires  a  very  clear,  definite,  practicAl 
creed.     Now  it  seems  to  me  that  if  you  feel  no  spiritual 
need  of  prmekinrf  and  no  prospect  of  such  a  need  (I  only 
feel  a  very  dim  and  remote  one),  from  my  point  of  \iew  you 
would   go  in   bald-headed  for  the   old   concern,      I  have 
convinced  myself  tliat  what  fhti/  want  is  confonnity.  as  lax 
as  you  like ;  besides,  if  they  wanted  to  turn  lue  out,  I  do 
not  feel  at  all  sure  that  I  should  not  take  the  legal  view 
and  defy  thent     I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there't 
is  no  analogy  in  the  field  of  moral  obligation  by  which  tO] 
explain  and  decide  religious  tests  and  rites ;  they  are  mi] 
generis,  and  must  be  judged  on  general  principles.     Yet  II 
must  repeat  my  views  have  tiuctuated  so  that  I  would  not' 
willingly  bind  myself  to   the  Church   of  England   further 
than  I  am  bound.     So  I  do  not  know  what  to  advise  you«j 
As   to   what   you  say  in  your   conclusioQ,  it   makes    me] 
unhappy,      Christianity,  Positivism,  etc,,  are  only  forms  of  ^ 
the  idea],  and  human  progress  has  hitherto  depended  upon 
the  ideal  and  those  who  hftve  believed  in  it      One  may  h 
always  become  practical,  and    perliaps   serve  God  as  welt^l 
that  way ;  still,  if  one  bus  faith  in  the  ideal,  let  us  take 
errors,  confusions,  doubts,  despairs,  si  us,  mistakes,  misfortunes^  h 
losses,  as  so  many  blows  in  the  noblest  fight     If  not,  let  xm^^ 
become  practical  (what  some  French  writers  curiously  call 
**podtif'*)  at  once*      I  have  often  thought  of  doing  so,  * 
»  Tb*?  li?tter  ia  torn  md  a  piece  loit  bcro. 
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at  this  moment  I  feel  that  if  I  had  yielded  to  the  impulse 
I  should  have  sunk  to  the  "  rear  and  the  slaves."  ^ 

To  H.  0.  Dakyns,  May  4 

Be  of  good  cheer ;  I  think  I  may  see  my  way  through 
the  New  Testament  Not  rays  of  light,  but  a  sort  of 
twilight  is  gathering  round  me,  and  the  lineaments — still 
very  vague — of  the  Messiah  and  his  flock  are  beginning  to 
haunt  me  Perhaps  I  too  shall  become  one  of  the  self- 
deluded  constructive  people ;  never  mind :  they  too  are 
God's  creatures,  and  have  their  function.  I  think,  whatever 
I  beget  in  the  way  of  construction,  I  shall  always  have  lucid 
intervals  in  which  I  can  estimate  and  allow  for  paternal 
fondness.  One  line  of  attack  which  would  be  very  effective 
(if  one  wanted  to  attack)  would  be  the  evidence  of  free 
composition  in  Gospels  and  Acts  carefully  collected  and 
arranged.  The  materials  for  the  first  part  lie  richly  strewn 
in  Strauss ;  what  relates  to  the  Acts  has  gradually  impressed 
itKlf  on  me  unsought.  Strauss  has  much  insight;  his 
weak  point  is,  of  course,  his  Mythic  Theory,  but  he  is  better 
than  many  Kenans.  The  Spectator  on  Renan  had  more 
reason  than  usual 

I  have  put  down  folgendes  in  my  Note-book  : — "  Professor 
Huxley  would  have  us  worship  (*  chiefly  silently ')  a  Subject 
without  Predicates.  M.  Renan  would  have  us  adore 
(roniant  cCexstases  en  exstases)  Predicates  without  a  Subject." 
So  Theism  is  split  by  Positivism,  and  Protestant  and 
Catholic  positivist  seizes  each  his  half.  This  will  be  a  good 
Hulsean  Lecture,  when  I  have  become  Broad  Church  and 
been  ordained  on  my  way  to  a  bishopric.  Curious,  the  one 
thing  I  feel  I  could  be — in  the  way  of  worldly  success — is 
a  bishop.  "I  know  with  whom  I  have  to  deal"  I  am 
'cuter  even  than  Lightfoot,  who  is  wise  as  serpents.  Well, 
this  is  frivolous.  DiUce  est  desipere  in  loco — it  is  doubtful 
whether  we  ought  to  read  the  verb  with  a  "  c." 

I  think  JEece  Homo  will  turn  out  a  broken  reed,  but 
it  is  just  the  kind  that  does  not  run  into  a  man's  hand  and 
*  Brownings  "Lost  Leader." 
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pierce  it — iu  fact,  I  think  there  will  always  be  a  stiinip 
left  I  have  over-abused  the  Quartcrb/  [article  on  "  Ecce 
Homo"];  there  is  do  doubt  he  [Seelej]  ia  diffuse;  turgid, 
however,  he  is  not,  and,  after  all,  he  is  one  of  the  few  people 
who  has  stirred  me  powerfully  with  real  eloquence. 

Beforma  are  hi-eaking  out  here  everywhere;    the  loog 
long  canker  of  peace  is  over  and  done;    the  only   thing 
soon   will  be  to  avoid  radicalism.      The  Master,  however* 
is,  I  fear,  easily  bored.     I  wonder  whether  I  ahaU  ever  talk 
as  sensible  elderly  men  do  of  a  *'  system  that  has  worked  so 
well*'  as  our  system  of  lectures*     If  so,  Heaven  make  me  a.^ 
Tory  and    give    me  respectable   prejudices  and   venerable' 
creeds  first     "  Wen  Gott  betriigt"  etc<     But  what  shall  wd, 
say  of  him  whom  Teufel  betriigt  ?     Preachers  are  of  opinionj 
that  it  is  a  commoner  case. 

Sidgwick's  article  on  "  Ecce  Homo  "  for  the  West- 
minster  Review  (republished  in  Miscellanemj^  Essays 
mid  Addresses)  was  written  in  May  and  June  of  thial 
year.  It  was,  of  course,  anonymous^  but  he  wrote  it 
with  the  knowledge  of  his  friend,  J*  R  Seeley,  of 
whose  authorship  of  the  book  he  was  now  aware»  and 
with  whom,  indeedj  he  w^as  in  correspondence  about 
some  points  of  disagreement. 

To  his  Moiker  on  May  18 

.  ,  ,  I  do  But  think  1  shall  come  to  Bugby  before  the 
end  of  the  half.  .  .  ,  I  study  best  in  vacation,   not  onlyj 
because   I   have  more   time,  for  as  regards  actual  time 
could  do  a  good  deal  in  term- time,  hut  because  I  have  a' 
restive  imagination,  and  as  long  as  my  mind  is  filled  with 
all  manner  of  College  and    University   matters,  I   cannot 
harness  it  (to  any  purpose)  to  subjects  more  remote  ft^ 
everyday  interest.  .  *  . 

Mrs.  G ^,  I  see  she  amuses  you,     I  like  people 

ate  unlike  other  |H?ople  iu  their  ways*  You  are  quite  right 
about  the  **  foi^eignuess  **  of  her  manUre  d*itre,  but  it  is  not 
only  in  the  **  sunny  south  **  one  finds  that  expansivenesa : 
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the  Grennans  have  a  good  deal  of  it.  I  sometimes  think  it 
is  the  more  natural  state  (and  desirable)  than  our  English 
reserve,  only  when  it  is  affected  it  is  very  odious,  and  if  it 
was  the  general  manner,  it  would  involve  so  much  hypocrisy 
in  some  people,  just  as  the  manner  of  good  society  does, 
only  more  oflfensively.  .  .  . 

To  his  Mother  from  Cambridge,  July  2 

My  hay  fever  is  somewhat  abated  of  its  virulence,  and  I 
can  behold  the  face  of  nature  without  sneezing  therein.  I 
am  not  going  to  travel  just  yet,  however.  Towards  the  end 
of  the  month  I  shall  be  hanging  about  London,  seeing  the 
Academy,  going  to  Eton,  examining  at  Harrow,  and  so  on. 
On  the  10th  of  August  I  am  going  to  the  Lakes  with 
Trevelyan  for  a  short  time.  ...  I  am  reading  now  pretty 
hard,  and  very  much  enjoying  the  complete  freedom  and 
leisure.  We  are  now  somewhat  revolutionised  in  our 
habits,  as  we  are  cleaning  and  painting  our  hall;  even 
gilding,  I  believe,  we  are  going  to  indulge  in.  I  have  no 
hand  in  such  extravagances,  but  you  may  trace  the  civilising 
influence  of  our  new  Master  in  this  and  other  things.  We 
are  actually  going  to  dine  on  chairs  after  this  vacation. 
Mr.  Martin  unwillingly  yielded  to  the  irresistible  tendency 
of  the  age  to  luxuriousness. 

To  his  Mother  from  Grange  in  Borrowdale  on  August  14 

I  have  been  here  now  since  Friday.  It  is  wonderfully 
weU  situated.  No  one  can  tell  till  he  stands  immediately 
in  front  of  the  house  and  looks  out  from  our  drawing- 
room  window  how  singularly  complete  the  view  is.  The 
rising  ground  in  front  of  our  house  is  just  suflBcient  to 
throw  out  the  hills  round  the  Lake  and  Skiddaw  in  the 
distance.  I  went  up  Latrigg  on  Saturday  morning  before 
Trevelyan  came,  and  got  splendid  views.  ...  I  am  going 
in  for  French  belles  lettres  in  the  evening  and  German 
philosophy  in  the  morning.  Trevelyan  is  relaxing  from  the 
cares  of  statesmanship.  Poor  fellow,  the  first  face  he  saw 
on  entering  Borrowdale  was  that  of  a  principal  constituent,  a 
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Quaker  tailor,  who,  though  a  man  of  peace  by  professiou,  ij 
suppoaed  invaluable  in  an  electioneering  contest  *  .  ,  I  was 
very  happy  at  aeeing  Derwentwater  again.  My  aflections 
are  unalterably  fixed  on  Derwentwater ;  though  I  am  not 
sure  that  some  of  the  Grasmere  scenery  is  not  superior. 
But  the  crowd  of  little  hills  between  this  and  Buttermere 
is  singularly  intereating,  and  we  have  great  opportunities  of 
seeing  them  from  here,  I  will  go  to  Wastdale  Head  this 
viait,  but  it  has  been  persistently  raining  there  ever  since  1 
came. 

Did  you  ever  read  a  book  called  the  InitiaU  1  It  is  a  veiy 
old  novel  by  this  time^  but  if  you  ever  came  across  it  you 
would  find  it  not  dull,  and  it  would  give  you  a  good  idea  of 
German  life  such  as  I  have  seen  it — ^except  as  being  a 
strong  caricature  on  some  points. 

To  Eodtin  Nod  frmn  tht  sante  place 
*  ..  As  to  my  article  [on  *'Ecce  Homo"]»  I  hardly  expec 
yon  to  have  any  other  feelings  about  it  than  those  you  express ; " 
indeed,  I  hardly  could  bring  myself  to  send  it  you.  Convinced 
as  I  am  that  conflict  on  this  subject  is  inevitable  and  ultimately 
beneficial,  I  am  not  so  much  pained  by  it  as  I  once  was,  I 
have  counted  the  cost,  and  am  content  to  go  on  exciting  the  ■ 
disgust  of  enthusiasts — that  is,  of  the  people  whose  sjTupathy 
I  value  most — in  defence  of  (what  seems  to  me)  historic 
truth  and  sound  criticism.  It  seems  to  me  that  ultimate 
religious  agreement  is  ideally  possible  on  my  method,  and 
not  even  ideally  possible  on  yours— as  each  sect  and  party 
will  go  on  making  a  particular  view  of  history  a  test  of 
spirituality  and  thus  feel  itself  at  liberty  to  dispense  (not 
that  you  do  that)  with  other  arguments*  Perhaps  this  mode 
of  thinking  is  inseparable  from  a  fervent  belief ;  if  so,  it  may 
be  the  proper  function  of  non-fervent  people  like  myself  to 
pursue  a  different  method ;  between  the  two  truth  may  be 
elicited. 

To  Rodtn  Nod  from  ike  mme  place 
I  am   afraid  I  must  confess  that   reading   Fichte   has 
not    brought    me    more    in   sympathy   with   the    German 
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mann^.  I  quite  understand  what  you  say  as  to  his 
being  more  fervent,  more  human  than  Eant  But  as  a 
thinker  I  rate  him  infinitely  lower,  or  at  least  feel  myself 
infinitely  less  en  rapport  with  him.  Kant's  phraseology  I  do 
not  merely  understand,  but  I  often  find  it  quite  a  revelation  to 
me.  Fichte's  phraseology  (if  I  do  understand  it,  which  I 
most  always  leave  doubtful)  I  can  convict  of  inconsistency 
at  inaccuracy  at  every  step.  Fichte  seems  to  me  absolutely 
devoid  of  judgment ;  moreover,  I  cannot  trust  my  mind  to 
his  with  the  least  confidence.  I  am  coming  more  and  more 
to  the  opinion  that  the  whole  "Identitats- philosophic" 
(Fichte,  Schelling,  and  Hegel)  is  a  monstrous  mistake,  and 
that  we  must  go  back  to  Eant  and  begin  again  from  him. 
Not  that  I  feel  prepared  to  call  myself  a  Kantian,  but  I 
shall  always  look  on  him  as  one  of  my  teachers.  Tou  see, 
my  dear  friend,  how  far  we  are  from  an  agreement  on  meta- 
physical points.  I  fear  we  can  hardly  enter  upon  a  crusade 
together  against  empiricism.  But  in  such  crusade  I  heartily 
sympathise  with  you,  as  I  have  parted  company  with  Mill 
I  feel  for  ever.  I  still  think  the  best  motto  for  a  true 
Metaphysic  are  those  two  lines  of  Shelley : — 

I  am  the  eye  with  which  the  Universe 
Beholds  itself  and  knows  itself  divine. 

To  his  Mother  from  Borrowdcde,  August  27 

I  leave  here  on  the  1st  of  September  and  go  into 
Dorsetshire.  I  shall  see  Furness  Abbey  on  the  way.  It  is 
a  dreadful  long  journey,  and  I  almost  wish  now  I  had  not 
promised  to  pay  the  visit  Did  you  see  Professor  Grote's 
death?  It  startled  me  very  much;  I  shall  miss  him  at 
Cambridge  exceedingly. 

To  his  Mother  on  SepteTober  1 2  from  the  Rev,  C.  Kegan  PauCs 

I  am  playing  chess  with  Cowell,  who  is  staying  here.  I 
am  enjoying  myself  as  much  as  I  can  in  the  raia,  which  has 
prevented  my  seeing  much  of  the  scenery  or  places  of 
general  interest  in  the  neighbourhood.  ...  I  am  so  idle. 
I  am  going  back  to  Cambridge  on  Saturday  to  read  hard 
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for  a  fortnight  if  possible.  Tliis  is  tbe  second  Long 
Vacation  I  have  frittered  away  pursuing  study  aa  a  vain 
Bhadow,     I  Lave  uo  resolutioQ,  .  ,  . 

I 

Tq  kis  Mother  from  Cambridge  on  Septenilm'  23 

I  suppose  you  are  at  home  and  busy,  I  have  been  here 
about  a  week  now,  trying  to  write  an  article  that  I  have 
had  in  my  head  for  some  time  * — but  I  have  not  been  well 
and  so  I  shall  probably  be  delayed.  ,  .  , 

I  hope  to  come  to  you  on  October  3  for  a  week — that 
is  the  day  the  University  Library  opens,  and  I  want  to  get 
some  books  before  the  country  clergy  have  gone  off  with 
them  all. 

T^  hu  MotJwr  mi  October  1 

I  cannot  come  down  on  Wednesday,  as  I  suddenly  find 
an  operation  is  necessary  on  my  teeth.  ,  .  .  How  provoking 
teeth  are  I  Mine  have  been  spoiling  my  work  lately; 
however,  I  have  discovered  the  one  thing  I  can  do 
when  they  ache — that  is,  chess*  It  just  hits  the  mean ; 
Philosophy  is  too  hard,  and  a  novel  I  can  no  more  enjoy  in 
pain  than  sweetmeats  when  bilious,  unless  it  is  a  very  good 
noveL  I  think  if  chess  was  of  the  smallest  value  to  the 
human  race  I  could  go  in  for  it  with  great  ardour ;  aa  it  is^ 
it  is  a  solemn  frivolity.     I  never  touch  it  now  in  health. 

,  ,  ,  For  some  reason  or  other  I  secrete  much  cynicism 
juat  at  present,  but  I  am  not  going  to  inflict  any  on  yotL 

Tq  his  Motk€rjTom  Cambridge  mt  October  21 
Please  send  the  Portfolio ;  I  find  I  want  it ;  I  always 
leave  something  behind — it  is  a  kind  of  fatality,  I  no 
longer  try  and  resist  it,  hut  confine  myself  to  hoping 
that  it  won*t  be  anj^iing  valuable.  ,  .  .  I  had  already 
determined  not  to  go  in  for  the  Professorship  of  Moral 
Piiilosophy  [vacant  by  Professor  Grote's  death]  when  I 
learnt  that  F.  D.  Maurice  was  a  candidate.  I  should  think 
he  has  now  the  best  clianoe,  as  the  Board  of  Electors  is  otie 
peculiarly  likely  to  favour  his  claims — or  rather  to  regard 

^  Probably  ft  piLm[ihLct  mentioaed  below^  |>«  IH, 
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them  without  the  disfavour  which  certain  persons  would 
bring  to  the  consideration  of  the  question.  In  some  respects 
I  Tery  much  hope  that  he  will  be  a  very  good  appointment, 
as  he  will  certainly  be  a  stimulating  lecturer,  and  Cambridge 
stands  in  some  need  of  stimulus  just  now ;  but  I  am  rather 

sorry  for  my  friend ,  as  he  is  young,  eager,  devoted  to 

the  subject,  and  thoroughly  of  the  new  school  as  regards  his 
view  of  Professorial  functions.  (When  I  say  the  new  school 
your  conservatism  need  not  be  alarmed ;  I  mean  the  school 
of  which  Dr.  lightfoot  is  with  us  the  most  distinguished 
representative :  the  people  who  regard  themselves  [as  being] 
as  much  bound  to  teach  and  to  write  as  any  other  salaried 
functionary  is  bound  to  discharge  the  duties  for  which  he  is 
paid.)  •  .  . 

Our  hall  is  resplendent ;  the  undergraduates  call  it  the 
-Alhambra." 

To  his  Mother  on  November  7,  1866 

It  is  a  long  while  since  I  have  written  to  you,  but  this 
time  I  have  been  really  hard  at  work.  I  am  preparing 
myself  to  remodel  an  examination  here  in  which  I  take 
great  interest — that  for  Moral  Sciences.  We  have  formed 
sub-committees  of  the  Board  of  Moral  Sciences  to  do  this 
work,  and  I  am  on  two.  It  is  the  kind  of  work  which  one 
may  take  very  easy,  but  of  which  the  more  one  does  the 
more  influence  one  gets :  and  I  want  as  much  influence  as  I 
can  have  in  order  to  carry  through  my  ideas  on  the  subject, 
which  are  rather  strong.  The  election  of  Professor  Maurice 
has  created  great  excitement  here  among  a  certain  party, 
and  I  fear  that  the  peaceful  times  of  Cambridge  are  passing 
away  and  that  we  shall  presently  be  steeped  in  polemics 
almost  to  the  same  extent  as  Oxford.  We  have  to-day 
been  electing  the  Council  of  the  Senate — an  important  body 
as  r^ards  our  administration — and  for  the  first  time  the 
parties  of  the  Senate  have  been  so  far  organised  as  to  con- 
struct "  tickets  "  of  candidates — A  VAmiricairu — to  ensure 
that  all  individual  members  of  either  party  vote  for  the  same 
candidates :  and  so  no  votes  be  lost,  partisanly  speaking.     I 
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do  not  know  that  any  particular  harm  or  good  will  result 
except  an  increase  of  party  feeliog,  I  send  Arthur  a 
pamphlet  of  miue — it  will  not  interest  you  much.  Tell 
him  that  1  can  send  one  or  two  more,  if  ho  tJiiuks  they  mil 
do  any  good — 1  mean,  if  there  are  any  Rugby  people  who 
may  be  made  to  come  up  and  vote  m  case  the  questiou  _ 
comes  before  the  Senate.  f 

WeU,  perhaps  enough  of  politics.  ...  By  the  bye,  now 
I  have  got  this  piece  of  University  work,  I  do  not  feel  sure 
that  I  shall  manage  to  go  to  France  at  Christmas,  so  perhaps 
I  may  turn  up  agahi  at  Eugby,  I  have  not  made  up  my 
mind,  as  I  hate  abandoning  a  scheme,  but  it  seems  stupid 
to  go  to  Paris,  of  all  plaees,  with  a  lot  of  work  on  one*t  , 
hands.     Nay,  t  may  almost  be  certain  I  should  not  da  iL    fl 

The   pamphlet   here   spoken   of  was   one  on  the 
Classical   Tripos  Examination.     A  discussion  on  thej 
question  of  reforming   this   examination   by  givinj 
more  weight  to  the  subject-matter,  as  distinct  from 
the  mere  langnage  of  certain  authors,  and  diminishing^" 
the  weight  attached  to  verse  composition,  was  being 
actively  carried  on  by  pamphlets  and  fly^sheets^  and 
Sidg%vick  wrote   strongly  supporting   such   chancres. 
It  would  be  out  of  place  to  quote  the  whole  pamphlet, 
but  the  following  passages  seem  to  give  the  gist  of 
his  view : — 

Wliile  I  i^i"ee  with  every  viovd  of  Miv  Cope's  eulogy 
tiunslation  as  an  instrument  for  diBciplining  the  mind, 
may  remark  that  a  part  of  it  refers  only  to  maturer  student; : 
there  are  but  few  undergraduates  who  **  generalise,  classify, 
and  combine"  for  themselves  or  "collect  into   rules  and, 
priociples  "  the  results  of  their  own  observation.     But  I 
believe    they   learn    close    attention,   accurate    observatioii,j 
subtlety  of  discrimination »  and  the  power  of  applying  thel 
generalisations  of  others  with  judgment  and  tact,  and  moreover 
their  verbal  memory  is  cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent 
But  the  habits  of  reading  reflectively  and  intelligently,  of 
combining  isolated  facts  into  an  organised  whole,  of  following 
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and  appreciating  a  subtle  and  continuous  argument,  of 
grasping  new  ideas  with  facility  and  just  apprehension,  are 
at  least  equally  valuable :  and  if  they  are  more  difficult  to 
acquire,  that  is  precisely  the  reason  why  the  highest  educa- 
tion in  the  country  ought  to  make  vigorous  efforts  to  impart 
them.  Strong  powers  of  abstract  and  discursive  thought 
most  be  always  rare :  but  I  lament  that  we  do  so  little  to 
stimulate  and  direct  them.  Nor  must  we  forget  that  it  is 
much  more  important  for  ordinary  men  to  leam  to  think 
correctly  about  historical  and  philosophical  subjects  than 
about  philological :  and  that  each  study  requires,  to  a  certain 
extent,  a  special  training ;  which  men  who  do  not  receive  it 
fipom  others  have  to  acquire  for  themselves  (except  in  the 
case  of  a  gifted  few)  by  gradually  finding  out  their  mistakes 
and  deficiencies  in  a  prolonged  process  of  self-education. 

And  about  verse  composition  : — 

I  think  that  in  the  case  of  inferior  men  it  hardly  at  all 
tends  to  improve  their  accurate  knowledge  of  the  languages, 
and  that  it  takes  up  time  which  might  be  much  better  spent 
in  almost  any  other  work. 

In  December  1866  a  Syndicate  (committee),  on 
which  Sidgwick  served,  was  appointed  to  consider  the 
question.  The  scheme  it  proposed  was  rejected  by 
the  Senate  in  May  1868  by  the  votes  (it  was  said)  of 
non-residents  who  happened  to  have  come  to  Cam- 
bridge for  a  flower-show.  An  amended  scheme,  a 
compromise  of  course,  but  effecting  something  in 
the  direction  desired  by  Sidgwick,  was  carried  in  the 
following  year. 

The  remodelling  of  the  Moral  Sciences  Tripos, 
with  which  he  was  even  more  closely  concerned,  was 
accomplished  more  quickly.  The  new  scheme  was 
agreed  on  in  1867,  and  came  into  operation  in  1869, 
and  A.  J.  Balfour — a  favourite  pupil  of  Sidgwick,  and 
afterwards  his  brother-in-law — was  one  of  the  first 
examined  under  it. 
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To  his  Brother*  William^  Jkcemher  6 

I  am  coming  over  [to  Oxford]  to  Btay  with  Harcourt^ — 
if  notldng  prevents^ — from  Tuesday  to  Thursday  next*     I  ■ 
want  to  talk  to  Natural    Scieoce   men  with  a  view  to  a  ™ 
motion  I  am  bringing  forward  in  our  College  meeting.     But     i 
I  also  should  very  much  like  to  have  a  good  talk  withfl 
Profeaaor  Wilson  *    e.g. — about  Text-books  for  Philosopliy.  ^ 
We  ore  altering  our  list  of  books  [recommended  to  students], 
and  there  is  an  opportunity  now  for  getting  the  thing  well 
done*     Impressed  with  this,  I  am  going  to  stay  in  England  M 
and  give  up  my  expedition  to  Paris  in  order  to  work  at  W 
this.     I  wish  I  was  less  ignorant     Where  shall  you  be  in 
vacation  ?     If  you  can  come  here  from  Thursday  next  to 
Saturday  after,  you  wiU  probably  find  plenty  of  men.     Our 
general  [College]  meeting  is  on  Friday,  and  Londoners  come 
up.     There  will  be,  of  course,  a  shoppiness  in  the  air,  M 

The  motion  to  be  brought  forward  in  the  CoUege  " 
meeting  was  to  the  effect,   "That   considering   the 
great  need   of  providing  for  the  direction  of  new  M 
studies  in  the  CoUege,  especiaUy  the  study  of  Physical 
Science,  at  least  one  Prse lector  be  appointed  without 
delay  in  accordance  with  Statute  xiv"     It  had  beenfl 
proposed  at  the  pre^us  general  meeting  in  December     \ 
1865,  but,  as  the  custom  then  was,  could  not  be  voted 
on  till  the  next  annual  meeting,     Sidg wick's  interest 
in  it  is  shown  not  only  by  this  journey  to  Oxford, 
but   by   letters   still   extant  from  different  persons, 
Huxley  and  others,  whom  he  had  consulted  as  to  the 
possibility  of  securing  a  suitable  person  to  fill  such 
a  post 

To  his  Mother  on  Ikcemier  7 

I  shtjuld  have  written  before,  but  I  have  been  very  busy 
with  work  that  I  am  just  bringing  to  an  end — the  Moral 
Science  [Tripos]  examination.  It  is  very  interestiiig,  but  it 
absorbs  one^s  whole  mind ;  at  least  In  my  case,  as  I  take  so 

*  Kf^  A.  Q*  VeraoQ  Harcoitrt,  IjI!«'s  Reader  in  ChemiitTj  •!  Christ  Ghitnh.i 
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strong  an  interest  in  the  subject,  and  am  so  anxious  to  do 
thorough  justice  to  the  men.  After  to-morrow  afternoon  I 
shall  have  a  few  days'  holiday,  and  then  set  to  work  at  what 
18  to  occupy  me  during  the  vacation.  ...  I  have  more  to 
do  than  I  can  do,  which  is  always  a  painful  position.  One 
has  to  decide  somewhat  arbitrarily  what  one  will  do.  .  .  . 

Tell  Arthur  that  I  shall  press  my  motion  about  Natural 
Science  prselector,  and  if  he  believes  in  it  he  ought  to  come. 

To  his  Mother  about  ten  days  later 

.  .  .  My  motion  was  lost  at  the  College  meeting.  I  am 
now  reading  principally  Philosophy.  I  have  a  great  deal 
to  read,  and  I  shall  reserve  the  morning  for  study  when  I 
am  with  you.  .  .  . 

There  are  considerable  changes  going  on  here  which  will 
probably  affect  me  somewhat.  Not,  however,  in  a  way  to 
make  me  feel  more  settled  here.  But  I  have  now  got  so 
used  to  being  unsettled  that  I  work  just  as  well 

To  H,  0.  Dakyns,  Decewbei^  8 

The  only  reason  that  I  regret  the  hiatus  in  our  corre- 
spondence is  the  loss  of  time.  Life  is  short,  and  we  might 
have  written  to  one  another  many  good  letters  during  the 
last  six  montha  On  every  other  ground  it  is  very  satis- 
factory to  let  half  a  year  intervene,  retaining  the  calm 
confidence  that  one  may  begin  any  subject  in  the  middle  at 
the  end  of  it  I  have  not  progressed  since  I  saw  you  except 
backwards.  At  my  age  it  is  a  great  thing  even  to  progress 
backwards ;  it  shows  that  one  is  not  stagnating.  I  mean, 
in  respect  of  thought  I  feel  more  like  a  young  man  (in  all 
the  points  in  which  youth  is  inferior  to  age)  than  I  did  in 
June.  In  the  first  place  I  have  less  of  a  creed,  philo- 
sophically speaking.  I  think  I  have  more  knowledge  of  what 
the  thoughts  of  men  have  been,  and  a  less  conscious  faculty 
of  choosing  the  true  and  refusing  the  false  among  them. 

I  wonder  whether  I  shall  remain  a  boy  all  my  life  in 
this  respect  I  do  not  say  this  paradoxically,  but  having 
John  Grote  in  my  mind,  who  certainly  retained,  with  the 
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freslinesa,  the  iudecisiveoess  of  youth  till  the  day  of  hia  death. 
I  wonder  whetlier  we  are  coming  to  an  age  of  general 
indecisivenesa ;  I  do  not  mean  the  frivolous  soepticism  of 
modem  Philistines  (I  almost  prefer  the  frivolous  dogmatism 
of  ancient  ditto),  hut  the  feeling  of  a  man  who  wilt  not 
make  up  his  mind  till  mankind  has.  I  feel  that  this 
standpoint  is  ultimately  indefensible,  because  mankind  bare 
never  made  up  their  mind  except  in  consequence  of  some 
individual  having  done  so.  Still  there  seems  to  me  to  be 
the  dilemma.  In  the  present  age  an  educated  man  must 
either  be  prophet  or  persistent  sceptic — there  seems  no 
nudia  via.  I  have  sold  myself  to  metaphysics  for  **  a  time 
and  half  a  time  '* ;  I  do  not  as  yet  regret  the  bargain.  Take 
notice  that  I  have  finally  parted  from  Mill  and  Comte — not 
without  tears  and  wailings  and  cuttings  of  the  hair*  I  am 
at  present  an  eclectia  I  believe  in  the  possibility  of  pur- 
suing conflicting  methods  of  mental  philosophy  side  by  side 

I  am  at  any  rate  in  travail  with  an  idea,  whether  it 
is  worth  anything  remains  to  be  seen.  You  will  have 
your  doubts,  remembering  many  dvifiiala  [wind-eggfi]  from 
the  same  brain* 

*  .  .  Since  I  saw  you  I  have  experienced  Alfred  de 
Musset*  He  seems  to  me  to  preserve  tu  verse  the  peculiar 
charm  of  French  prose^ — wit,  delieacyp  subtlety,  combined 
witli  the  intensity  and  simplicity  of  the  poet 

L^eApdmnce  huaiuine  eit  laa^e  d'etre  m^re 

— a  wonderful  Une.  I  disbelieve  it  utterly.  I  am  atiil 
ultra-Tennysonian  as  regards  progress. 

We  are  in  a  period  of  change  now  in  Trinity,  but  I 
cannot  write  about  it  now.  My  feeling  about  reforms  here 
is  curious.  Whatever  I  do,  or  try  to  do,  I  Bee  a  symbolical 
figure  of  the  Church  of  England  muttering  *  Hmto  Danam.* 


To  0*  Browning  from  Cambru^ge,  ab^M  the  middU  of 

.  ,  .  I  do  not  feel  your  polite  irony  about  philosopbera 
touch  me  at  all ;  my  view  is  that  we  ought  to  be  more,  not 
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less,  strictly  educational  than  we  are.  If  ever  I  become  a 
pow^  in  my  CoU^  a  considerable  increase  in  work  (at 
least  of  teachers)  will  take  place. 

To  Boden  Nod /ram  Rugby  a  few  days  later 

I  have  been  very  hard  at  work  (for  me)  ever  since  I  left 
the  Lakes,  chiefly  with  plans — hitherto  abortive — of  works 
on  philosophy,  interwoven  with  preparation  for  an  examina- 
tioti  I  have  had  to  conduct  in  November,  and  also  for  an 
alteration  in  our  philosophical  course, — i.e.  in  the  list  of  books 
that  we  recommend  to  students  of  philosophy. 

The  Board  of  Moral  Science,  as  the  body  which  directs 
the  study  in  Cambridge  is  called,  has  undertaken  an  entire 
remodelling  of  the  list,  which  was  too  large  before  and  not 
well  put  together.  A  good  share  in  this  important  and 
diflicult  task  devolves  upon  me  (who  feel  myself  somewhat 
incompetent  to  perform  it — though  not  more  incompetent 
than  any  one  else  here  perhaps,  unless  I  underrate  Cambridge 
philosophy,  that  is,  putting  Maurice  on  one  side) ;  so  I  have 
been  filling  up  lacunae  in  my  philosophical  education,  and 
reading  different  authors  in  order  to  test  their  educational 
value.  It  is  really  a  very  diflScult  question.  One  feels  that 
great  learning  and  great  impartiality  ought  to  be  combined 
to  solve  it  You  will  not  be  surprised — however  con- 
temptuous— to  hear  that  we  shall  certainly  exclude  all  the 
post-Kantian  developments  in  Germany.  I  have  not  yet 
managed  to  read  any  Hegel,  and  must  leave  it  absolutely 
alone  for  a  little  time  to  come,  for  I  should  have  to  decide 
on  my  list  long  before  I  had  time  to  understand  him.  I 
think  the  best-informed  people  among  us — excepting  Maurice 
again — form  their  idea  of  Hegel  from  Sir  W.  Hamilton  and 
Mansel-— or  at  any  rate  from  them  illustrated  by  a  cursory 
and  perfectly  ineffectual  perusal  of  one  of  his  books.  There 
is  certainly  one  friend  of  mine — the  metaphysician  I  spoke 
to  you  of — who  half  believes  in  him:  but  he  thinks  him 
quite  unfit  for  our  purpose.  On  the  other  hand,  even  those 
of  us  who  do  not  believe  in  the  philosophic  soundness  of 
Kant's  Kritik  profess  great  respect  for  its  educational  value. 
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Well,  perhaps  eoough  of  metaphjsica,  though  I  have  & 
great  deal  to  say  about  them  at  a  fitting  seasoo.     I  am 
gradually  feeling  a  way  to  a  system  of  my  own,  founded  on  ^ 
a  union  between  Brown  and  Hamilton,  with  an  intermixture  V 
of  Kant  and  Ferrier.     My  fundamental  position  is  much 
what  it  was  in   the  snmmer^ — ^that  fundamental  dualism 
which  seems  to  you  so  unphilogophical.     Bother.     I 
get  off  this  subject.  .  .  . 

My  history  during  the  last  five  months  has  been  ctiieQf 
the  history  of  ray  philosophical  thinking.  Only  I  happened 
to  read  Lecky  in  the  Long.  You  know  the  book — ffisivfy 
qf  Eatmialkm,  With  the  perverseuess  that  sometimes 
characterises  me  I  took  up  the  subject  from  entirely  the 
opposite  point  of  view  to  Lecky,  and  determined  to  investigate 
the  emdence  for  mediteval  miracles,  aa  he  insista  it  is  na^  an 
investigatioti  of  tins  evidence,  but  merely  the  progress  of 
events,  march  of  mind,  etc.,  which  has  brought  about  our 
present  disbelief  in  them.  The  results  have,  I  confeds, 
astonished  myself,  I  keep  silence  at  present  even  from 
good  words,  but  I  dimly  foresee  that  I  shall  have  to 
entiraly  alter  my  whole  view  of  the  universe  and  admit 
the  "miraculous,'*  as  we  call  it,  as  a  pfrmaneni  element  in 
human  history  and  experience.  Yon  know  my  "  Spiritual- 
istic "  ghost-seeing  tendencies.  These  all  Hnk  on,  and  the  i 
Origins  of  all  religions  find  themselves  explained.  However^ ' 
as  1  say,  I  keep  silence  at  present ;  I  am  only  in  the  middle 
of  my  inquiries. 

My  chief  poetic  reading  last  tenn  was  Alfred  de  Musaet. 
I  also  went  through  a  course  of  Victor  Hugo*  I  read  his 
prose  dramas  for  the  firat  time.  I  think  everything  he 
writes  is  worth  reading,  though  everj'^thing  he  writes  seems 
to  me  marred  by  the  same  defect — want  of  taste^ — want  of 
what  the  Germans  call  a  sense  of  Mass  (measure).  In  fact, 
in  him  Komanticism  is  in  its  stage  of  blind  reaction  against 
Classicism*  Some  of  hii  little  poems  1  delight  in.  Do  you 
know  one  that  begins 

&ii  mt  an  charm&nt  g&Eon 
Qoe  le  del  arrosti. 
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It  is  what  I  call  exquisite.  .  .  .  But  Alfred  de  Musset,  though 
morally  very  far  inferior  to  Y.  H.,  and  also  inferior,  I  think, 
in  vis,  in  genius,  is  still  on  the  whole  a  greater  poet,  just 
because  he  has  a  sense  of  measure  and  harmony.  He  has 
in  veise  that  uprit  which  charms  one  in  French  prose,  only 
idealised,  glorified.  Some  of  his  outbursts  of  scepticism 
affect  me  wonderfully.  If  you  get  his  Poesies  NauveUes,  tell 
me  what  you  think  of  ''  L'espoir  en  Dieu."  I  fear,  however, 
that  the  same  thing  which  prevents  your  caring  for  Clough 
will  come  in  here.  I  like  sceptical  poets  myself  Alfred 
de  M.  reminds  me  of  Clough,  though  they  are  so  very 
different 

To  his  Mother  from  St.  Lwnards,  January  21,  1867 

Two  or  three  friends  of  mine  are  here,  so  my  visit  is 
interesting,  though  it  is  at  a  very  unfortunate  time  as  regards 
poor  CowelL  I  am  partly  haunted  with  the  fear  that  I 
ezdte  him  too  much  with  talking.  It  is  very  hard  to  know 
what  to  do,  as  he  is  not  conscious  of  being  excited  at  the 
time,  and  there  is  nothing  he  likes  so  well  as  talking  about 
interesting  subjects.  It  is  wonderful  to  me  how  he  keeps 
up  his  spirits  externally,  I  am  afraid  not  without  some 
expenditure  of  effort  .  .  . 

My  two  philosophic  friends  at  Cambridge  have  both  got 
engaged  to  be  married  within  the  last  three  months.  This 
is  trying,  is  it  not?  I  bow,  however,  to  the  decrees  of 
Providence.  The  last  one  is  a  man  on  whom  I  especially 
relied.  I  suppose  if  I  live  ten  years  more  at  Cambridge,  I 
shall  have  emerged  from  the  period  of  these  disagreeable 
surprises.  Most  of  my  friends  will  be  either  married  or 
happy  bachelors.  This  is  the  language  of  a  bear,  but  it 
is  not  my  fault  that  we  are  thrown  at  Cambridge  into 
antagonism  with  the  great  interests  of  himian  life. 

To  his  Mother  from  Cambridge,  February  14 

...  I  have  been  pretty  hard  worked  for  some  time  with 
CoU^e  and  University  work,  but  I  have  plenty  of  time  again 
now.     "  The  old  order  changeth,  giving  place  to  new,"  and  I 
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want  to  have  a  band  in  the  gocd  work.     Tell  Arthur  I  <^ii 
recommend   him  Archie  Zovdl  as  a  sensation    noveL     It| 
interests  for  the  time,  and  leaves  no  intellectual  hot  coppeif  ^ 
afterwards*     On  the  whole,  I  do  not  recommend  it  you,  aa  I 
do  not  think  it  quite  worth  reading  at  your  pace.     You  suck 
a  novel  so  dry  that  the  juice  ought  to  be  rcilly  good* 

To  his  Motkm%  March  13 

Have  you  sent  off  the  *'  de  Mirville  "  [PTWum^iologie]  to ' 

Miss  A ?     I  have  been  having  a  litUe  correspondence  ^ 

with  her  on  the  eubject.  I  am  trying  to  instil  into  her  somefl 
sound  views  on  the  subject  of  SpirituEdism ;  she  at  present 
shares  the  benighted  ignorance  of  the  general  public  on  funda* 
mental  points*  I  forget  whether  you  have  asked  me  lately 
to  r^ommend  you  books  to  read.  There  is  a  book  recentiy 
appeared  on  the  English  Constitution,  which  is  lively  enough 
to  interest  people  in  the  subject  who  have  not  prei-aoualy 
given  much  attention  to  politics,  and  at  the  same  time  is 
more  full  of  keen  observations  (at  first-hand)  and  thoughtftd 
suggestions  than  any  political  work  I  have  ever  read  It  is 
entirely  free  from  party  spirit.  It  is  called  TIu  Mnglish 
CmtMiintion,  by  W*  Bagehot,  The  two  best  books  I  have 
read  for  years  on  politics  are  this  and  Grant  I)uff*s  Sudim 
in  EuTGpmn  Politm.  I  think  any  one  who  bad  read  them 
would  know  more  about  English  and  foreign  politics  than 
most  people  who  had  not.  Of  novels  there  is  none  except 
the  Villafje  on  the  Cliff,  which  is  first-rate.  I  am  busy  at 
present  with  University  business  and  various  mtgm  labormm 
[tiresome  trifles]. 

To  hu  Mother  from  Cambridge,  Map  10  ^^^1 

,  »  ,  I  suppose  that  the  duty  to  society  of  making  one's 
rooms  nice  is  a  gentral,  not  a  universal  one.  I  certainlyiH 
feel  inclined  to  make  an  exception.  Although  I  am  in  na™ 
way  sure  tliat  1  sball  leave  this  place  soon,  yet  I  feel  like 
a  stmnger  and  a  sojourner  ijcre,  and  could  no  more  take 
trouble  about  my  temporary  abode  than  a  sincere  believer 
in  I)i'.  Cumniiug  (if  there  be  such  a  thing)  could  build  a 
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honfie  and  lay  out  an  estate.  I  have  no  heart  to  do  it. 
In  a  general  way  a  bachelor  making  himself  comfortable 
seems  to  me  an  incongruous  thing.  As  so  many  people 
have  to  live  without  domestic  happiness  I  am  very  glad 
that  there  are  people  who  can  make  themselves  comfortable 
and  be  contented  and  calm  in  that  state.  But  I  remain 
single  with  a  view  to  freedom  and  independence  and  I 
should  despise  myself  if  it  was  for  anything  else.  Now  I 
see  that  fellows  of  colleges  have  a  tendency  to  become  lazy 
and  luxurious,  and  I  do  not  intend  to  be  at  any  rate  the 
latter.  ...  I  have  bored  you  with  a  dull  and  egotistical 
diflcourse.  I  enjoyed  my  visit  to  London  beyond  measure : 
every  moment  was  filled  up  with  something  delightful 
After  all,  the  happiness  of  life  does  depend  on  intellectual 
sympathy  to  me,  or  rather  this  is  one  necessary  element  in 
it :  and  when  I  get  a  great  deal  of  it  at  once,  as  one  does  in 
a  holiday  spent  in  London,  one  seems  to  live  a  good  deal  in 
the  time.  Of  course  one  would  get  much  less  of  it  from 
the  same  people  if  one  lived  among  them. 

To  0.  BrovminQy  May  10 

...  I  perceived  that  you  drew  a  fancy  portrait  of 
Cambridge  Verhdltnisse  coloured  with  hues  of  the  imagina- 
tion. The  truth  is  that  probably  on  the  average  we  have 
a  little  more  enlightenment  than  educators  elsewhere,  but 
then  we  are  lazier  and  have  less  zeal.  Again,  of  course, 
we  have  the  power,  as  we  control  you  to  a  great  extent ; 
but  then  who  are  the  "  we."  I  never  really  cared  about 
the  votes  of  the  country  clergy  and  other  quondam  poll- 
men  until  I  sat  upon  a  syndicate  and  had  to  waste  my 
time  in  devising  means  of  making  them  swallow  the 
medicine  that  we  were  preparing  for  them.  We  have 
nearly  got  through  our  Classical  Tripos  scheme;  and, 
though  it  might  not  unfairly  be  termed  a  miserable  com- 
promise, yet,  being  a  moderate  man,  I  am  tolerably  satisfied 
with  it,  as  I  am  with  the  Government  Reform  Bill,  but 
I  have  great  doubts  whether  our  report  will  be  accepted  by 
the  Senate.     We  have  arranged  that  a  man  who  does  no 
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verses  will  only  lose  half  a  paper*s  marks,  and  that  every 
one  muat  get  up  some  Plato  and  Aristotle.  I  hope  that  if 
our  scheme  is  carried,  men  who  go  through  the  course  will 
have  their  minds  a  little  more  awakened  by  it  and  wiU  feel 
a  little  leas  like  school-boys  at  the  end,  | 

.  .  .  Did  you  happen  to  see  an  article  of  mine  [anony- 
mous] in  Macfnillan  of  April  on  "  Liberal  Education"?  There 
are  some  over-strong  things  in  it  about  verses  which  must 
be  put  down  to  the  heat  of  controversy*  In  cool  moments  I 
suspend  my  judgment  as  to  the  advantage  of  verses  (when 
properly  taught)  at  a  certain  period  of  a  6oy*s  education. 
But  will  they  continue  much  longer  to  be  properly  taught  ? 
or  indeed  are  they  well  taught  except  by  some  balf-dozeu 
men  in  England  ?  though  this  seems  an  unsatiafactory  line 
of  argument  There  is  much  reibnuing  activity  going  on 
here  now,  and  I  should  be  tolerably  happy  but  for  the 
religious  question.  In  fact,  the  chief  thing  tliat  keeps  me 
here  is  the  work  to  be  done :  which  will  be  done  in  a  year 
or  two. 

To  his  Mother  from  Cambridge,  Jnm  1 7 

•  ,  ,  I  have  very  nearly  got  through  my  work — the  next' 
four  hours  will  finish  it — as  far  as  my  private  work  goes* 
To-morrow    conies    the  adding  up  marks  in  conclave  and 
then  a  dinner — the    Englishman's    indispensable  wind-up. 
On  Wednesday  or  Thursday  I  go  to  London.  »  .  , 

To  his  Mother  from  Lodgings  in  Gower  Sirtd^  July  10 

I  have  left  more  than  one  of  your  letters  unanswered, 
I  fear,  so  my  time  ought  to  have  l^en  crowded,  but  I  fear 
there  is  little  to  show  for  it :    I  have  been  seeing  friends 
chiefly  and  walking  to  and  fro  in  a  great  city.     I  have  noti 
been  quite  idle,  however:  I  have  been  working  at  an  essay] 
for  a  volume,^  and,  besides,  you  may  perhaps  see  an  article  j 
in  next  Maanilian^  of  miiia     I  fear,  however,  my  work] 
will  hardly  pay  my  expenses*     I  have  been  inquiring  into 

I  **Tlxe  Theorirof  ClMsicftl  £diicftlio&  "  (in  a  voluw«  otMam^s  &n  a  Lihefoi 
Edi^cativH.\  rupuoUshed  in  Mi^c^Uan^^uM  Mtm^*  ittitf  Addf^uUf  1004.  j 

3  On  ''  TU  Prtip]i«t  &t  Culttirc/*  ropablblitd  m  Jft«.  Al  md  Jddrmu, 
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Spiritualism,  but  it  has  not  come  to  much.  I  can  get  to 
see  and  hear  very  astounding  things  in  the  dark  with 
people  I  do  not  know,  but  I  can  never  get  conditions  to 
satisfy  me.  My  time  seems  very  full ;  indeed,  I  can  never 
get  enough  time  to  read  at  the  Museum ;  and  I  feel  very 
well,  though  I  cannot  get  enough  sleep  in  this  noisy  metro- 
polis. What  do  you  think  ?  I  am  thinking  next  term  of 
writing  an  essay  for  the  Quarterly  Review}  I  do  not  know 
if  it  will  be  put  in.  I  have  plenty  of  work  on  my  hands, 
as  I  have  an  entirely  new  subject  to  prepare  for  next 
term.  But  I  feel  more  as  if  I  could  write  literature  than 
I  have  ever  done  before,  if  my  mind  was  only  less 
chaotic.  Sometimes  even  when  I  feel  full  of  ideas  the 
trouble  of  binding  them  into  paragraphs  is  like  making 
ropes  of  sand.  Not  that  I  always  feel  even  full  of  ideas. 
But  London  is  a  stimulating  place :  one  meets  stimulating 
people.  I  will  tell  you  who  is  one — Mazzini.  I  met  him 
the  other  night  at  dinner,  and  he  attacked  me  about 
Spiritualism,  and  bore  down  upon  me  with  such  a  current 
of  clear,  eager  argument — I  was  quite  overwhelmed.  People 
generally  treat  the  thing  as  a  joke,  or  else  have  nothing 
to  say  but  the  shallowest  commonplaces.^     I  am  here  in 

*  The  editor  had  invited  him  to  offer  one,  but  it  was  never  written,  we 
believe. 

^  He  was  very  much  impressed  by  this  conversation  with  Mazzini,  and 
used  afterwards  to  refer  to  the  intelligent  grasp  he  showed  of  the  nature  of 
the  evidence  required  and  the  difficulties  of  the  subject ;  also  to  a  story  ho 
told  of  collective  illusion  due  to  expectancy  and  sym|>athy,  which  is  given 
in  Sidgwick's  words  in  Phantasms  of  the  Living^  vol.  li.  p.  188  (footnote)  as 
follows : — 

"In  or  near  some  Italian  town,  Mazzini  saw  a  group  of  people  standing, 
apparently  gazing  upwards  into  the  sky.  Going  up  to  it,  he  asked  one 
of  the  gazers  what  he  was  looking  at.  *  The  cross — do  you  not  see  ? '  was 
the  answer ;  and  the  man  pointed  to  the  place  where  the  cross  was 
supposed  to  be.  Mazzini,  however,  could  discern  no  vestige  of  anything 
cruciform  in  the  sky ;  and,  much  wondering,  went  up  to  another  gazer, 
put  a  similar  question,  and  received  a  similar  answer.  It  was  evident 
that  the  whole  crowd  had  persuaded  itself  that  it  was  contemplating  a 
marvellous  cross.  'So,'  said  Mazzini,  'I  was  turning  away,  when  my 
eye  caught  the  countenance  of  a  gazer  who  looked  somewhat  more  intelli- 
gent tl^n  the  rest,  and  also,  I  thought,  had  a  faint  air  of  perplexity 
and  doubt  in  his  gaze.  I  went  up  to  him,  and  asked  what  he  was  looking 
at.  "The  cross,"  he  said,  "there."  I  took  hold  of  his  arm,  gave  him 
a  slight  shake,  and  said,  "There  is  not  any  cross  at  all."  A  sort  of 
change  came  over  his  countenance,  as  though  he  was  waking  up  from  a 
kind  of  dream;  and  he  responded,  "No,   as  you  say,  there   is  no  cross 
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lodgings  between  two  visits.  I  have  been  staying  with 
Synionds,  I  think  you  know  him  j  he  has  been  at  Rugby. 
He  is  also  stimulating,  though  he  ia  a  great  invalid,  I 
am  going  to  stay  with  CowalL  ,  .  .  Ah !  books.  Ko,  I 
have  not  read  any  lately.  The  ComhUl  of  July  ia  good ; 
there  is  Matthew  Arnold  on  "  Culture/'  and  an  article  on 
the  "  Alps  *'  which  makes  one  want  to  go  there. 

Though  he  had  met  J.  A,  Symonds — already  a 
friend  of  his  brother  Arthur  and  of  H.  G.  Dakyns — 
before  this^  the  visit  here  referred  to  was  the  beginmng 
of  the  intimate  friendship  between  them  which  lasted 
as  long  as  Symonde  lived.  The  latter  says  in  his 
autobiography,  **  Henry  Sidgwickj  whose  acquaint- 
ance I  had  recently  made,  was  also  staying  in  London 
[in  this  summer]  philosophising,  going  to  spiritual- 
istic stances,  and  trying  to  support  himself  (for  an 
experiment)  on  the  minimum  of  daily  outlay.  Our 
acquaintance  ripened  rapidly  into  a  deep  and  close 
friendship,  which  has  been  to  me  of  inestimable 
value  dm-ing  the  last  twenty -two  years/' ^  To 
Sidgwickj  too,  this  friendship  was  one  of  the  things 
he  most  valued  in  life.  The  correspondence  now 
begun  w^as  specially  active  during  the  remainder  of 
this  year,  but  Sidgwick's  letters  were  destroyed 
when  Symonds  left  his  house  in  Clifton  finally  in 
1880,  and  burnt  his  own  and  his  father's  papers*^ 
His  lettei^s  to  Sidgwick  during  the  autumn  reflect  the 
hitter's  conscientious  questionings  as  to  retaining  or 
resigning  his  Fellowship,  and  with  itj  of  course,  prob* 
ably  his  work  at  Cambridge.  These  letters  show,  too, 
that  Sidgwick  had  at  this  time  serious  thoughta  of 
writing  a  book  on  the  origins  of  Christianity* 

The  experiment  mentioned  in  the  above  quotation 

&t  aU/'  So  W6  tv>0  walked  away,  and  leti  the  crowd  to  their  QTOti»/ 
It  19  Dearly  tweiitj  je&ni  slo^  I  k«ard  tbl^  story  ;  but  H  iti»de  a  ^ooAtder- 
abl6  imi^eiMion  qu  me,  both  from  th(s  tuAUuer  in  wbicb  Huxn&i  told  il, 
tjkd  6t»m  it»  itnfK^tui^  itt  roUliaD  to  the  eridenc^  for  *  spiritualistic* 
pheacxmenA/* 

^  I4ff  tfJokn  Jddifujton  SltftmHuU^  bj  H,  F.  Brown,  roh  i  p*  4\$, 

*  Ojj,  eii,  YoU  iL  i»|i.  iri-lT-i, 
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from  Symonds  of  "  trying  to  support  himself  on  the 
minimum  of  daily  outlay "  was  not  persisted  in  for 
long,  because  though  it  was  not  pushed  very  far — we 
believe  that  he  did  not  restrict  the  amount  of  food, 
and  allowed  himself  one  good  meat  meal  a  day  at  an 
eating-house — he  found  the  change  of  habit  seriously 
interfered  with  his  work.  And  it  is  evident  that  this 
year,  1867,  must  have  been  a  specially  active  and 
busy  one — what  with  writing,  lecturing,  and  investi- 
gation of  spiritualism.  It  appears  to  have  been  in 
this  year  that  the  College  arranged  that  he  should 
lecture  for  the  Moral  Sciences  Tripos.  There  is  no 
trace  earlier  of  his  having  done  so,  and  there  is  a 
College  notice,  dated  June  1867,  announcing  lectures 
for  the  following  term  by  Sidgwick  on  Mental  Philo- 
sophy and  on  Moral  Philosophy,  each  three  times  a 
week,  besides  lectures  on  Moral  Philosophy  for  the 
ordinary  degree  if  asked  for.  In  addition  to  this  he 
belonged  to  a  group  of  Trinity  lecturers  who  were 
trying  to  supplant  private  tuition  for  classical  students, 
and  in  connection  with  this  scheme  he  had  undertaken 
to  read  Cicero's  philosophical  treatises  with  a  small 
class;  classes  to  read  other  books  were  to  be  taken 
by  Mr.  Jebb,  Mr.  Jackson,  and  Mr.  Currey.  '*  Gentle- 
men desirous  of  joining  any  of  these  classes "  were 
"  requested  to  communicate  with  Mr.  Sidgwick."  He 
had  also  undertaken  to  lecture  on  History  for  the 
ordinary  degree.  In  short,  he  seems  to  have  been 
putting  in  practice  in  his  own  person  what  he  says 
to  0.  Browning  about  College  lecturers  in  the  letter 
quoted  above  (p.  159). 

To  his  Mother  from  Gower  Street,  July  25 

I  have  been  staying  the  last  week  with  Cowell,  and  am 
now  again  in  lodgings  for  some  little  time — writing  my 
essay  and  hunting  up  Spiritualists.  I  have  not  been 
fortunate  so  far  in  my  inquiries — for  various  reasons. 

...  I    am    a    very   prudent    man,   and    shall    take    a 
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holiday  as  soon  as  I  feel  I  want  one,  I  do  not  think  I 
shall  come  to  WeUington  College  at  the  begiiuiiDg  of  the 
holidays,  as  I  must  finish  my  essay  before  1  leave  London, 
and  it  will  take  me  at  least  till  the  7th  of  August  If  I 
have  it  on  my  mind  when  I  come  I  shaU  get  no  good  from 
my  holiday.  I  am  very  much  excited  in  London,  by 
London :  I  really  feel  that  it  is  too  much  for  tuy  provincial 
brain.  There  are  so  many  people  to  see  of  such  various 
manners  of  thought  and  views  of  life,  and  such  convenieticea 
for  all  kind  of  intellectual  stimulation.  To  go  from  the 
British  Museum  to  the  Portrait  Gallery,  or  the  Eoyal 
Academy,  is  enough  for  one  day,  and  to  talk  to  a  member 
of  the  society  of  "Divine  Spiritualists"  in  the  evening 
afterwards  is  too  mucIl 


To  his  Sister  frmn  Ftdinicg  in  August 

I  am  here  in  the  midst  of  scenery  which  is  not  first- 
rate  but  very  pleasing  to  me,  as  I  have  seen  nothing  in  the 
way  of  glens  or  tarns  for  an  age.  I  vex  my  friends  here 
by  comparing  it  with  the  Lakes^  and  in  theory  I  think  such 
contrasts  always  show  an  ill -conditioned  mind ;  but  some- 
how this  Natur  keeps  suggesting  the  Lakes,  it  is  do  likei 
and  yet  so  unlike  ;  it  seems  just  to  lack  the  refinement^  the 
"  distinction,"  the  excellence  of  Borrowdale  and  Grasmere. 
However,  I  shall  enjoy  myself  much;  we  have  much 
exhilarating  good  fellowship  and  good  talk  at  breakfast  and 
in  the  evening,  George  Trevelyan  especially  being  a  well- 
spring  of  both*  I  shall  be  here  at  least  a  week — back  in 
London  probably  early  in  September.  I  am  &o  behindhand 
with  my  work  (having  quixotically  undertaken  rather  more 
than  I  can  do  well),  that  I  think  when  this  holiday  is  over 
I  shall  probably  have  to  work  hard  ou  till  Christmas.  >  ,  « 
I  send  you  also  a  German  elusion  of  mine  about  which  I 
spoke  You  will  say  that  it  is  the  outcome  of  rather  a 
melancholy  mood — Teutonically  sentimental,  in  fact,  imd 
that  was  why  I  was  moved  to  write  it  in  German,  ,  .  .  If 
you  ever  feel  inclined  to  break  new  ground  in  German  poetryj 
get  hold  of  Riickart^s  Selected  Works  and  see  how  you  like 
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them.  One  song  of  his  is  running  in  my  head  now;  it 
makes  more  of  the  German  language  in  a  particular  way 
than  any  of  the  great  poets.     It  b^ns  "  Er  ist  gekommen." 

To  JE.  O.  Dakynsfrcm  Ocwtr  Street 
...  If  you  think  you  are  behaving  well  in  going  away 
wiUiout  leaving  me  your  address  and  not  writing,  my  pre- 
ponderating disposition  is  to  put  it  down  in  my  note-book, 
acquiesce,  and  turn  to  the  study  of  Moral  Philosophy.  ... 
I  am  reading  very  hard  and  at  the  same  time  doggedly 
carrying  out  my  spiritualistic  inquiry.  I  am  not  sure  that 
I  shall  not  soon  give  it  up  for  the  present — the  pressure  of 
CoU^e  work  is  heavy  upon  me.  I  am  preparing  to  teach 
English  History  to  Poll  men.  My  knowledge  of  history  is 
small,  and  my  interest  in  the  details ;  indeed,  I  feel  that  I 
was  rather  quixotic  in  undertaking  to  deliver  lectures  in  it. 
I  did  it  altruistically.  However,  I  like  extending  my 
sympathies,  and  I  find  I  gradually  get  a  derived  and 
secondary  interest  in  these  wearisome  details,  caught  from 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  students  who  devote  themselves  to 
dig  them  out  My  friends  objurgate  me  for  not  writing, 
and  my  only  defence  (for  write  I  will  not,  write  I  cannot 
at  present)  is  to  plunge  into  professional  work.  I  have 
been  staying  at  Festiniog  with  some  Cambridge  men,  and 
had  much  good  fellowship  and  some  nature  emotions. 
There  is  one  glen 

Where  in  one  dream  the  feverish  time  of  youth 
Might  fade  in  slumber. 

But  I  am  beginning  to  crave  fuller  draughts  of  scenery 
than  I  have  had  for  some  time.  Also  of  pictures.  Alas ! 
self-development,  self-sacrifice  !  GegenscUze — who  will  give 
their  Versohnung  ?  Did  you  see  my  article  in  MacmiUaUy 
[see  p.  164],  where  I  asked  this  ? 

To  his  Mother  from  Gower  Street ^  September  6 

There  is  no  one  here  now,  or  at  least  no  one  that  I 
can  see  without  wasting  a  great  deal  of  time.  .  .  .  Just 
at  present  life  is  somewhat  difficult  for  me — full  of  doubts 
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and  problems,  and  solitude  ia  gocni  for  me,  though  rather 
depressing.  There  are  some  bracing  lines  of  Aubrey  de 
Vere  I  think  of: — 

Fear  not,  or  thou  ebalt  find 
CaUBQ  too  much  for  hsit : 
Sigh  not,  or  every  wind 

Shall  waft  thee  deep  and  drear 
The  echoes  of  the  murmur* 
Of  many  a  wasted  year. 

Good  advice,  if  one  could  only  take  it. 

To  H.  G,  Dak^nsfrom  Cambridge,  7  F.M.  Sep^miber  25 
WTien  you  did  not  come  to  me  on  Friday^  my  faith  in 
Providence  was  momentarily  shaken,  and  I  half  determined 
only  to  do  my  duty  when  it  was  convenient  My  duty  is,  j 
however,  not  really  difficult ;  I  expect  to  have  almost 
nobody  to  teach;  it  is  rather  as  a  symbol  of  service  to 
humanity  that  I  am  devoting  myself  to  it  with  emphasis. 
However,  the  historic  passion  Ls  coming  over  me,  and  I 
feel  a  graat  desire  to  know  the  exact  state  of  the  Early 
English.  As  Artemus  Ward  said,  **  The  researches  of  many 
eminent  antiquarians  have  already  thrown  much  darkne^ 
on  the  subject ;  and  it  ia  probable,  if  they  continner  their 
labours,  that  we  shall  soon  know  nothing  at  all  *'  about  the 
Early  English,  This  is  not  buftbonen^  as  you  may  think — 
it  raises  the  deepest  questions  of  Positivism,  For  I  am  half 
inclined  to  l^elieve  that  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  w*ants 
regulating  terribly,  aiid  that  in  trj'ing  to  solve  problems 
really  indeteiininate  we  are  pouring  valuable  enei^ea  into 
sand-deserts.  I  say  half-inclined,  for,  after  all,  I  sympathise 
too  intensely  with  la  curiodU  pvre  to  give  in  quite  to  this 
theory ;  but  1  do  rather  feel  as  if  the  indulgence  of  it  waa 
a  luxury  that  ought  to  be  left  to  Paradiae*  Si  turn  pa^ 
corpora  essBHr^nuniwr  ma/pme  animal,  we  in  ay  some  day 
amoog  other  things  ascertain  how  much  British  blood  rujui 
in  the  veins  of  tlie  Anglo-Saxon  Bace*  I 

I  am  bearing  the  burden  of  humanity   in   the  lap   of 
luxury,  and  in  consequence  not  Ijeariug  it  welL     Aftj 
Pascal  was  practically  right:  if  one  is   to  embrace  infinital 
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donbt,  if  it  is  to  come  into  our  bowels  like  water,  and  like 
oQ  into  our  bones,  it  ought  to  be  upon  sackcloth  and  ashes 
and  in  a  bare  cell,  and  not  amid  '47  port  and  the  silvery 
talk  of  W.  G.  Clark.  When  I  go  to  my  rooms  I  feel  strange, 
^lastly ;  that  is  why  I  write  to  you.  But  there  again — if 
one  allows  this  consciousness  "  the  time  is  short "  to  grow  and 
get  strong,  it  seems  to  fold  up  all  life  into  a  feverish  moment. 

The  world  shall  feel  my  impulse  or  I  die. 

Think  of  all  the  second-rate  men  who  have  said  this  and 
died — and — Who  cares  ? 

Butterflies  may  dread  extinction. 

This  is  a  strange  mood  for  me.  But  at  Trumpington 
to-day  I  brushed  away  a  spider's  life  and  said,  '*  This  is 
sentience."     What  am  I  more  than  elaborate  sentience  ? 

My  sister  gets  on  very  slowly;  my  mother  is  really 
alarmed.  After  all,  the  trivialities  of  life  are  a  thick  cloak ; 
I  suppose  one  ought  to  wrap  oneself  in  it  and  thank  Heaven. 
But  is  not  the  "casual"  who  has  no  cloak,  grander? 
Marriage!! 

To  his  Mother  from  Cambridge,  October 

I  have  no  time  to  spare  now ;  my  only  unhappiness  is 
that  I  am  not  able  to  work  as  hard  as  I  should  like.  I 
have  been  wrong  in  not  giving  myself  a  longer  complete 
holiday  this  long  vacation ;  it  would  have  saved  time  in  the 
end.  However,  I  do  not  regret  as  a  whole  the  way  it  has 
gone ;  I  have  not  at  any  rate  spent  it  in  vain ;  I  have  lived 
and  progressed,  and  done  a  little  work.  I  certainly 
thought  that  I  should  have  got  further  towards  explaining 
Spiritualism,  one  way  or  the  other ;  however,  it  gives  life 
an  additional  interest  having  a  problem  of  such  magnitude 
still  to  solve.  ...  I  am  getting  more  interested  in  ecclesi- 
astical matters  from  reading  English  history ;  the  mediaeval 
Church  seems  to  me  almost  the  only  interesting  thing  in  the 
dreary  confusion  of  futile  little  wars  that  fill  the  chronicles 
of  feudalism.  It  is  such  a  strange  mixture  of  sublimity  and 
meanness,  unselfishness  and  grovelling  corruption. 
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To  his  Mother,  A^ovember  13 

Tell  Arthur  I  am  much  obliged  for  the  giguatures.  1 
sent  in  my  thirteen  propositions  to-day  [for  the  College 
meeting],  I  was  very  nearly  aeDding  in  the  paper  with  \m 
ribaldry  on  the  back  of  it.  Imt^ne  the  feelingB  of  oiir 
august  head  on  reading  it.  The  exteut  to  which  I  am 
reforming  mankind  at  present  is  quite  appalling ;  the  oldest 
inbabitaat  has  never  known  anything  like  it  Don't  be 
alarmed,  we  have  a  fine  old  Conservative  Constitution  which 
will  resist  many  shocks  of  feeble  individuals  like  myself* 
These  CoDservativea  are  too  triumphant  at  present.  \\T.iat 
a  feast  they  have  in  Italian  affairs  I  I  cannot  deny  that 
things  could  not  have  turned  out  better  for  them;  the 
revolution  has  met  with  failure,  the  scheming  government 
of  Victor  Emmanuel  with  disgrace,  and  the  "  Man  of  Sin  *' 
himself  with  the  hatred  of  twenty-four  millions  of  men. 
Poor  Garibaldi  I  I  wish  he  had  at  least  got  the  chesnuts 
out  of  the  fire,  Trevelyan  (who  is  in  Italy)  was  present  at 
his  arrest — a  sad  spectacle  On  the  whole  I  beUeve  the 
regular  army  is  the  part  of  the  nation  that  eympathises 
least  with  him.  ] 

The  *'  thirteen  propositions  "  here  mentioned  were 
naotions  for  College  reforms  which,  being  proposed  at 
the  meeting  in  December  1867,  wouldj  according  to 
custom,  be  voted  on  at  the  next  annual  meeting  in 
December  1868.  They  included,  among  others,  pro- 
posals for  awarding  scholai'ships  and  fellowships  for 
Natural  Science  ;  about  a  redistribution  of  the  tuition 
money;  about  the  appointment  of  *' Prelectors  ^'  to 
teach  and  direct  the  studies  in  difterent  departments  ; 
and  a  proposal  to  omit  the  words  in  the  oath  sworn 
by  fellows  on  their  election,  promising  conformity  to 
the  Church  of  England,  Though  he  calls  these  his 
resolutions,  and  very  probably  drafted  them>  he  waa 
not,  of  course,  acting  alone.  Indeed,  as  we  learn  from 
Dr.  Henry  Jackson,  from  1865  till  he  ceased  to  be  a 
member  of  the  goTerning  body  of  the  College  in  1869, 
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he  was  the  most  prominent  of  a  group  of  resident 
juniors  which,  in  concert  with  J.  Lemprifere  Hammond, 
brought  liberal  motions  before  the  annual  meeting, 
and  a  letter  to  him  from  Hammond,  who  with  others 
aimed  the  thirteen  propositions,  shows  that  the  latter's 
ad^ce  was  taken  as  to  their  order.  In  sending  them 
to  his  brother  Arthur  to  sign  Henry  says : — 

.  .  .  You  will  easily  see  that  [the  enclosed  (new)  pro- 
position for  altering  the  statutes  about  Prselectors],  com- 
bined  with  the  tuition  propositions,  open  an  almost  unlimited 
vista  of  reform  as  possible,  while  the  changes  they  enforce 
are  very  humble  and  practical 

We  may  as  well  say  here  that  when  these 
proposals  came  to  be  voted  on  in  December  1868, 
those  concerning  Natural  Sciences  Fellowships  and 
Prsslectors  were  in  the  main  carried,  and  to  some 
extent  those  about  the  tuition  fund,  and  they  soon 
bore  firuit  The  proposal  for  doing  away  with 
religious  tests  was  lost,  but  after  Sidgwick  and 
others  had  resigned  their  Fellowships  a  more  com- 
prehensive motion  was  proposed  in  December  1869, 
namely,  "  That  the  Master  and  Seniors  take  such 
steps  as  may  be  necessary  in  order  to  repeal  all 
religious  restrictions  on  the  election  and  conditions 
of  tenure  of  fellowships  at  present  contained  in  the 
statutes ; "  and  this  was  carried  in  the  following  year 
by  the  requisite  two- thirds  majority.  Some  of  the 
Seniors  questioned  the  powers  of  the  governing  body  ; 
but  the  Test  Act  of  1871  made  further  proceedings 
unnecessary. 

To  his  Sister  from  Cambridge,  November  13 

If  I  could  only  find  your  address  [at  Hastings],  which  I 
have  been  searching  for,  for  two  days,  I  would  send  you  a  book 
to  read :  and  will  if  you  like,  and  have  not  read  it.  It  is 
called  A  Lost  Love,  by  Ashford  Owen.  It  reminds  me  a 
little  of  Romance  of  a  Dvil  Life,  etc.,  only  it  is  written  with 
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less    intellect   and    perhaps   more    passiouateness.       It   m 
indeed    thia    latter   quality — a   certain    intenaity — which 
makes  it  attractive.     I   like  it  fairly   myself,  but  one  ot 
two    friends   of  mine  whose   opinion    I    value    admire   it 
extremely.  ,  ,  .  How  do  you  like   Hastings  ?     I   know  it  i 
weU,  and  look  forward  to  seeing  much  more  of  it  in  yeafs 
to  come^ — that  is,  in  case  my  poor  friend  Coweirs  life  m 
preserve,  as  I  do  not  expect  he  wiU  leave  Hastings  again  | 
now,     I  hope  you  are  not  Iiaving  any  of  our  fogs.    Last  tima 
I  was  at  Hastings  all  the  thriving  shopkeepers  were  looking 
green  and  yellow  j  it  was  January  and  the  snow  was  deeper 
there  than  anywhere  else  in  England,     Another  winter  like  , 
this,  they  felt,  would  ruin  them.     We  have  beeu  having  the 
moat  splendid  autumn — all  gone  now,  of  course.     I  never  I 
saw  our  trees  looking  better.      It  was  like  a  really  good 
poem  J  usually  it  is  like  a  respectable  poem,  and  the  differ- 
ence is  great  ! 

I  am  involved  in  a  project  for  improving  female  educa- 
tion :  by  providing  examinations  for  governesses.  An 
endeavour  is  being  made  to  form  a  joint  board,  consisting 
of  members  of  the  two  Universities,  for  the  purpose.  The 
plan  is  at  present  vague,  but  I  think  it  may  very  likely  ^J 
come  to  something  good.  Meanwhile,  there  are  various  ^M 
other  projects — afloat  and  just  launching — with  similar 
ends*  It  appears  that  there  is  purticular  activity  in  the 
North  of  England.  School-mistresses  and  other  enlightened 
people  have  associated  themselves  in  several  great  towns,  i 
and  out  of  these  associations  a  general  council  has  been 
formed  with  lofty  aspirations.^ 

If  you  can  get  hold  of  the  Guardian  Angel  by  O.  W, 
Holmes  you  will  find  it  worth  reading,  though  not  goodj 
as  a  novels  I  think. 


In  this  letter  w^o  see  the  beginnings  of  the  move- 
ment for  the  examination  of  women,  Sidgwick  was 
not  present  at  the  meeting  held  in  London  to  discuss 

'  The  NortU  of  EngkDii  Council,  rvJiudt^d  in  U67  with  Miit  A,  J-  Cloogb 
Hft  SecretAi^  and  Mra.  Jo%«phi&e  Butler  md  President 
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the  formation  of  the  above-mentioned  "joint  board,"  ^ 
but  he  evidently  was  very  soon  drawn  in. 

In  December  of  1867  his  j5iend  Cowell's  long 
illness  came  to  an  end.  He  died  at  Hastings.  After 
attending  the  funeral  and  selecting  from  his  friend's 
library,  which  had  been  bequeathed  to  him,  such 
books  as  he  could  make  use  of,  Sidgwick  proceeded  to 
Cannes  to  join  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  A.  Symonds. 

To  his  Mother  from  Cannes,  Jamuary  6,  1868 

I  have  arrived  here  safe  after  a  somewhat  trying  journey, 
but  one  that,  on  the  whole,  I  did  not  object  to.  The  worst 
part  of  it  was  from  Dover  to  Calais :  my  impression  is  that 
the  voyage  was  very  rough,  or  else  I  am  growing  a  worse 
sailor  every  year.  Certainly  I  was  very  ill:  so  much  so 
that  I  was  afraid  to  go  on  by  the  night  train  to  Avignon 
for  fear  of  being  regularly  knocked  up.  However,  I  was 
glad  to  have  a  morning  in  Paris :  Paris  is  a  town  that,  as 
a  town,  I  love  far  above  all  towns :  I  never  come  to  it 
without  being  exhilarated,  or  leave  it  without  regret.  My 
affection  was  sorely  tried  by  the  bitter  north  wind ;  I  never 
felt  colder  all  my  life ;  and  to  see  the  shopwomen  with  their 
caps  in  the  streets  before  their  uncovered  boards  selling 
itrennes  (it  was  December  31)  gave  me  a  great  admiration 
for  the  hardiness  of  French  constitutions.  These  itrennes 
are  amusing :  it  is  such  a  regular  institution — one  which  I 
certainly  do  not  wish  to  transplant.  The  having  to  give 
presents  to  every  one  on  a  fixed  day  is  a  piece  of 
rSglementation  on  the  part  of  public  opinion  which  I  do  not 
at  all  approve  of.  It  is  bad  enough  in  England  having  to 
give  presents  to  your  friends  when  they  marry — a  duty 
which  I  sometimes  neglect.  I  spent  some  hours  in  the 
Louvre,  and  found  that  my  feeling  for  Greuze  had  grown. 
He  is  the  one  French  artist  whose  pictures  exercise  a 
distinct  attraction  on  me  and  give  me  unmixed  pleasure. 

*  The  following,  among  others,  were  present :  Charles  Eingsley,  B.  H. 
Kennedy,  J.  R.  Seeley,  T.  Markby,  H.  D.  Warr,  J.  6.  Payne,  Mr.  James 
Stuart,  Dr.  H.  Jackson,  Mrs.  Josephine  Butler,  Miss  Emily  Davies,  Miss 
Bonoherett. 
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Afterwards  I  put  on  all  the  clothes  I  could  find  in  my 
small  portmanteau  and  took  the  night  express  to  Avignoa 
ThiJi  town  I  saw  under  difficulties^ — under  a  snowstonu 
and  a  wind,  which  I  find  is  called  *'  the  mistral "  but  bjr  any 
other  uame  it  would  cut  one  equally  to  the  bone.  The 
Palace  of  the  Popes  looks  much  more  like  a  great  barrack^ 
which  it  now  is^  than  like  a  palace — ^not  to  sjieak  of  the  ^ 
abode  of  the  Vicar  of  Christ ;  one  feels  that  the  Pope  must  ■ 
have  turned  into  a  highly  military  per&oiiage  before  he  " 
took  to  inhabiting  such  a  forbidding  fortress*  I  slept 
Wednesday  night  in  Maraeilles,  and  in  the  morning  got  my 
first  view  of  the  tideless  sea.  The  harbour  of  Marseilles  is 
very  efi'ective:  like  the  harbour  one  imagines  in  one's 
childhood,  with  all  the  features— forts,  docks,  ships,  chtircb 
on  the  snow*clad  hiU,  etc.,  very  prominent  and  distinct.  I 
never  saw  the  Mediterranean  before,  and  the  weather  having 
become  milder,  I  historically  sentimentalised  over  it.  ,  .  . 

I  had  a  melancholy  business  at  Hastings,  dividing  the 
library*  I  could  not  take  all  the  books,  and  indeed  those 
I  have  taken  will  oblige  me  to  Imve  my  room  lined  with 
bookcases.  This  complete  break-up,  extinctioa  of  a  family, 
is  very  sad. 

To  H,  &.  Dakynsfrmi  Cmiihrid^e,  Jan^uarp  29 

I  left  the  Garden  on  Monday  week*  When  I  say  the 
garden,  I  speak  chiefly  objectively  and  only  partly  subjec* 
tively,  I  thought  as  I  was  on  my  way  that  it  would  be 
odd  if  something  did  not  happen — something  to  make  this 
mixed  like  the  rest  of  life.  When  I  got  to  Cannes  I  found 
it  had  happened.  Johnnie  [Symonds]  had  sprained  his  ankle 
a  day  or  two  before.  The  confinement  to  the  house  brought 
on  a  return  of  a  cerebral  complaint  from  which  he  suffers. 
It  became  doubtful  whether  I  ought  to  stay,  and  indeed,  on 
looking  back,  I  am  afraid  I  feel  sure  I  ought  not:  but  I 
sophisticated  myself  into  staying,  and  made  a  permanent 
effort  (with  what  doubtful  and  varying  success  you  know 
me  well  enough  to  imagine)  to  avoid  fatiguing  topics.  It 
was  sad  and  painful,  though  I  myself  was  so  happy  as  to 
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feel  unsympathetic  But  some  life  has  the  Divine  in  it  as 
a  felt  element,  and  everything  eke  seems  to  vanish  in 
oomparison — just  as  it  does  from  the  point  of  view  of 
mysticism.     Why  cannot  we  all  have  it  always  ? 

For  shotdd  I  prize  thee,  could'st  thou  last, 
At  half  thy  real  worth 

I  wonder.  It  is  only  my  belief  in  Providence,  my  optimism, 
that  makes  me  even  disposed  to  entertain  a  doubt. 

.  .  .  Johnnie  is  often  very  depressed.    I  felt  terribly  that 

Ihad 

.  .  .  Neither  faith  nor  light, 
Kor  certitude,  nor  any  help  in  pain,  .  .  . 

as  Matthew  Arnold  says.  My  religion,  which  I  believe  is 
sincere,  seemed  such  a  weak  and  feeble  thing  when  I 
endeavoured  to  communicate  it  in  need.  What  can  I  do  ? 
I  cannot,  as  Clough  says,  "be  profane  with  yes  and  no" — 
subjectively  it  would  be  profanity.  Oh,  how  I  sympathise 
wiUi  Kant !  with  his  passionate  yearning  for  synthesis  and 
condemned  by  his  reason  to  criticism.  .  .  . 

About  myself  there  is  little  to  say.  I  am  preparing 
lectures  on  Metaphysics — vexed  with  the  subject  and  myself 
— ^but  still  hoping  that  it  will  prove  a  fine  exercise  in  subtle 
analysis  for  my  pupils  and  myself.  I  am  treating  Hamilton 
more  sympathetically  than  Mill  does,  from  much  the  same 
point  of  view.  The  reviews  so  far  are  friendly  to  my 
essay  [on  "  The  Theory  of  a  Classical  Education  "].  I  like 
criticising  myself,  and  have  formulated  the  following  on  it: — 

Fro, — Always  thoughtful,  often  subtle :  generally  sensible 
and  impartial :  approaches  the  subject  from  the  right  point 
of  view. 

CofL — Inconsequent,  ill-arranged  :  stiff  and  ponderous  in 
style :  nothing  really  striking  or  original  in  the  arguments. 

To  0.  Brovming,  January  30  (about  Cowell) 

Your  letter  met  me  a  few  days  ago  on  my  return  from 
Cannes.  I  was  at  the  funeral,  as  perhaps  you  know.  I 
wished  very  much  that  you  could  have  been  there,  as  there 
was  no  one  of  his  Cambridge  friends  except  Moorsom,  who 
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did  not,  1  think,  know  bim  parfciciilaily  well  at  Cambridga,       « 
though  he  has  taken  the    moat  affectionate  care   of  him  ■ 
duritig  the  last  yean     He  is  a  very  good  fellow.     But  there       ' 
waa  no  friead   whom  Jermyn  loved  more  than  you»  and 
hardly  one  who  appreciated  him  so  welL     I  had  writt^i 
proposing  to  stay  with  him :  my  letter  was  crossed  by  one 
from  Mooreom  annonnciug  his  death.     I  hardly  felt  that  1 
regretted  it,  though  it  came  upon  me  like  a  shock.     And  I 
felt  still  less  regret  after  talking  to  Moorsom.     He  de&eribed 
his  utter  lassitude  during  the  last  three  months  as  some-  ^ 
thing  painful  to  witness.     He  did  not  even  care  to  be  tiimed  H 
towards  the  sun,  on  bis  sofa.      Only  his  delicate  and  tender  ~ 
politeness  never  left  him.     I  think  there  are  many  who  will 
remember  him  for  his  chivalrous  kindliness — as  a  sort  of 
Bayard  of  friendship.     (I  am  afraid  the  phrase  is  atfected,  fl 
but  you  will  undei'stand  it)     But  one  had  to  know  him  " 
well  to  appi-eciate — it  waa  some  time  before  T  did  myself — 
his  unvarying  graceful  unselfishness  carried  out   into  the 
smallest  details,  and  his  profoundly  sympathetic  eonsiderate- 
ness,  that  was  never  in  the  least  superficial,  but  always  so 
nureseiTedly  given*     He  was  certainly  a  mark  for  the  blows 
of  fortune.     I  remember  he  was  a  man  whom  I  once  used 
ratlier  to  envy,     Theie  was  no  relative  at  the  funeral  hut 
one  first  cousin.     The  extinction  of  that  family  has  been 
awfully  rapid  and  complete.     Still  no  man  could  be  more 
truly  and  appropriately  mourned  by  his  friends*     How  stich 
a  loss  makes   the  days  seem  irrevocable  when  we   made 
friendships  without  knowing  what  they  were  worth-     Well, 
if  life  teaches  one  that  it  is  some  compensation  for  other  ^ 
lossos.  ^M 

1  hear  wonderful  things  of  your  new  headmaster  [Dt,  .i 
Hornby].  He  is  supposed  to  be  a  friend  of  Jowetts. 
Disraeli's  Reform  Bill  and  Eton  in  the  liauds  of  an  Oxfonl 
Liberal  I  What  is  going  to  hapi>en  ?  I  should  like  to  hear 
how  the  cynicism  of  Johnson  is  affected  by  the  new  regime* 
We  are  beginning  to  set  our  house  in  order  hera  Bid  you 
see  Vesuvius  ?  I  have  had  some  divine  days  among  orange 
groves  at  Men  tone. 
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To  his  Mother  from  Cambridge,  February  2 

I  got  a  little  out  of  order,  I  think  from  the  journey  back 
ficom  Cannes,  and  have  to  take  care  of  myself  now,  and  not 
nae  my  eyes  or  brain  at  all  after  dinner  for  an  hour  or  two; 
or — dyspepsia.  What  a  time  it  wastes !  .  .  .  However,  I  take 
great  care  of  myself,  only  I  have  just  now  rather  a  pressure  of 
work.  ...  I  travelled  to  Cannes  with  Mr.  Otto  Goldschmidt^ 
a  most  neat,  vivacious  little  man,  who,  to  my  amazement, 
did  not  look  perceptibly  unbrushed  even  when  we  took  our 
morning  coffee  at  Lyons  after  a  night  journey,  when  every 
one  else  has  a  drearily  debauched  aspect  .  .  .  Mentone  is 
delightful  You  must  go  there  some  winter;  there  are 
orchards  of  oranges  and  lemons,  valleys  feathered  with 
olives,  picturesque  bare  hills  behind  them,  a  fine  line  of 
coasts  and  the  blue  sea — sapphire  isn't  the  word  for  it,  as 
Trevelyan  would  say — and  the  air  has  just  enough  cold 
in  it  to  prevent  the  sun  ever  being  oppressive.  Then  there 
are  picturesque  little  villages  on  the  top  of  precipitous  hills, 
where  they  built  them  out  of  reach  of  the  pirates.  In 
8pite  of  the  extreme  painfulness  of  my  visit  in  some  ways, 
I  had  a  few  days  of  unmixed  delight.  .  .  . 

To  his  Sister,  February  7 

I  am  excessively  busy  now.  Please  tell  Edward  that  he 
was  quite  right  about  my  teaching  History ;  I  ought  never 
to  have  attempted  it  History  is  par  excellence  a  subject 
which  ought  to  be  taught  with  enthusiasm  and  from  a  full 
mind.  I  am  not  enthusiastic  about  [it]  just  at  present,  and 
my  mind  is  full  of  all  sorts  of  other  things.  However, 
it  is  a  beneficent  law  of  nature  that  one  gradually  gets  an 
acquired  or  secondary  enthusiasm  about  everything  at  which 
one  has  to  work  hard.  I  wish  you  could  have  been  with 
me  at  Cannes ;  you  would  have  got  quite  well.  Cannes  has 
exactly  the  sort  of  climate  in  which  I  can  conceive  of  people 
worshipping  the  sun.  A  dull  day  there  was  just  like  a  dull 
winter  day  in  England,  only  the  dulness  was  not  quite  so 
opaque.     But  a  bright  day  was  like — what  shall  I  compare 
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it  to  ?  Except  that  the  day  waa  bo  short,  it  was  like  an 
early  May  day  with  a  touch  of  east  wind  in  it.  I 
kept  saying  to  myself  all  the  while  I  was  at  C,  why  oii 
earth  do  people  stay  in  England  who  have  no  duties  or  who 
do  not  do  them  ?  (I  am  afraid  you  are  included  in  neitheiF 
claaa.) 

Tennyson  is  coming  to  stay  at  the  Lodge  here,  and  I 
hope  to  see  him.  I  do  not  like  the  poems  that  he  has 
been  sputtering  all  about  the  press  lately,  and  I  wish  he 
would  not  do  it. 

Our  book  [Essays  an  a  LibereU  Bducatim}  has  been  very 
amiably   reviewed   oa   the  whole;   the   most  unintelligenl 
review  that  I  have  seen  was  that  in  the   Timis  yesterday. 
Conington's,  in  the   CmUtmporwry,  very  good,  only  a  little  ^ 
too  minute,  and  a  little  too  egoistic.  fl 

We  have  got  to  elect  &  new  member  [of  Parliameot],  and  " 
every  one  feels  it  disgraceful  that  we  have  no  really  eminent  n 
man  to  bring  forward.  I  ean't  help  it.  /  can't  stand ;  I  fl 
have  not  tima  ™ 

Do  you  know  that  I  am  violently  engaged  in  a  scheme 
for  improving  female  education  ?  A  Board  is  constituted 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  men  (no  end  of  swells,  inclnd* 
ing  the  people  who  have  refused  Bpca.,  etc.)  to  examine 
governesses  and  schoohnis  tresses. 

To  0.  Brownii^  on  February  16 

,  ,  ,  I  meant  to  answer  your  letter  about  Fame,  but  had 
nothing  to  say*  I  have  occasionally  an  idea  that  Fame  is 
fiomething  people  believed  in  two  thousand  years  ago,  when 
they  thought  that  all  people  out  of  their  own  set  were  SoOX^ 
or  ffdp0apoi — and,  strange  to  say,  they  got  it  The  impres- 
sive thing  about  the  somewhat  commonplace  Ode  of  Horace 
(**  Exeg^  monumentum/*  etc*)  is  that  it  was  tnie.     But  as  foi 


fame  now,  when 


Jupiter  livre  le  monde 
AvLX  mynuidonfli 


I  should  not  like  to  fix  my  desires  on  it.     But  if  one  does^ 
want  it,  I  imagine  the  best  method  is  concentration  almost 
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amountiDg  to  idSe  fixe.  And  I  do  not  suppose  any  man  in 
any  career  need  despair  if  he  only  puts  his  soul  into  his 
ciremnstances :  he  takes  as  good  a  ticket  in  the  lottery  as 
any  man.  The  hopeless  people  (for  fame)  are  the  round 
p^s  in  square  holes. 

As  for  my  essay,  if  it  has  not  convinced  you  that 
''classical  education  ought  to  be  abandoned,"  and  that 
**  Oreek  ought  to  be  no  more  studied  than  Persian/'  it  has 
fidled  in  attaining  an  object  of  which  its  writer  never 
dreamed,  and  which  he  is  somewhat  surprised  to  find  attri- 
buted to  him.  Curiously,  while  you  half  charge  me  with 
writing  beyond  my  serious  belief,  I  have  not  really  written 
np  to  it.  If  we  had  only  firstrate  teachers  and  text-books 
of  the  subjects  worth  knowing,  I  should  be  inclined  to  pitch 
the  Classics  overboard.  But  one  great  advantage  of  litera- 
tore  as  an  instrument  of  education  is  that  it  supplements  a 
teacher^s  defects  so  much.  Temple  is  moving  for  English, 
as  you  probably  know. 

To  his  Mother,  March  8 

.  .  .  The  scheme  of  the  University  of  London  is  as  yet 
undetermined.  If  it  proves  to  be  a  good  one,  and  satis- 
factory to  the  guiding  spirits  of  female  education,  there  will 
then  be  two  schemes  of  examination  for  women,  just  as  there 
are  now  Oxford  middle-class  examinations  and  Cambridge 
ditto.  It  is  improbable  that  they  will  be  exact  copies  of  each 
other.  Some  may  prefer  one,  some  the  other.  Of  course 
we  [the  "  Board  "  mentioned  above  to  his  sister]  shall  have 
the  disadvantage  of  being  a  voluntary  association ;  at  the 
same  time  it  is  possible  that  some  ladies  may  have  more 
confidence  in  the  older  Universities.  I  do  not  see  why 
competition  should  not  be  good  here,  as  it  is  in  so  many 
other  things.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Though  we  can  hold  out  no  decided  hope  of 
getting  the  Universities  to  take  the  matter  up  in  their 
[corporate]  capacity,  it  will  be  our  continual  efiTort  to  bring 
this  about.  We  think  the  best  way  of  doing  it  is  to  start 
our  scheme  and  show  by  its  success   (if  it  succeeds)  that 
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theiB  13  a  real  demand  for  such  examinationa  as  these.  We 
shall  at  any  rate  have  the  effect  (which  seems  to  me  a  great 
incidental  advantage)  of  interestiog  a  laige  numher  of  the 
mfliiential  memt»ers  of  both  Universities  in  the  cause  of 
the  higher  cduciition  of  women.  Our  position  ia,  in  fact, 
simply  this — We  intend  to  meet  an  existing  need,  and  to 
eontiime  our  operations  as  long  as  we  get  a  suflficieut  number 
of  candidates,  unless  superseded  by  corpomte  action  on  the 
part  of  either  Cambridge  or  Oxford,  We  hope  that  all  who 
prefer  the  London  University  (when  its  examinations  begin) 
will  go  there ;  then  if  we  get  few  or  no  candidates,  it  wiU 
be  obviously  right  for  us  to  dissolve. 

It  appears  fi*om  this  letter  that  at  this  time  Sidg* 
wick  entertained  little  expectation  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge  itself  undertaking  such  an  examination  im- 
mediately ;  indeed  at  the  London  meeting  Dr.  Henry 
Jackson  seems  alone  to  have  thought  this  likely. 
But  when  a  memorial,  taken  round  by  Mr,  James 
Stuart,  was  signed  by  seventy-four  members  of  the 
Senate,  including  some  of  the  most  rigid  conser- 
vatives, it  was  clear  that  the  time  to  move  had  come. 
A  scheme  was  carried  without  opposition  in  October 
1868,*  and  the  first  '*  Exaniination  for  Women"  (the 
name  was  changed  later  to  Higher  Local  Examina- 
lion)  was  held  by  the  University  in  June  1869. 

Tii  kin  Mother  on  Mer^  6 
1  was  very  glad  to  get  your  letter.     I  am  tolerably  well, 

1  Tk«  Bchvnia  nnd  au  &(.<ooujit  of  the  disotiMaipti  on  It  (in  which  Henry 
Sidgwiek  took  part),  Attd  nUo  the  nsemorid  Above  refi>rred  to,  and  iLnolher 
signed  bjr  Mrt.  Jc^epbiue  Bntkr,  Miia  Anno  J.  Cloiigh,  &nd  othera,  will  be 
found  in  the  ftrbt  nuiiciber  of  th»  G^mbridfft  UniTersiiy  Oas^tU  (for  Oeiohci 
28,  1868),  p.  7. 

It  Khotild  h6  fliiid  that  tbiire  wm  &  diWeion  of  opinion  uiiong  those 
inUreffted  in  the  promotioa  of  woint'ii'^  Klucatfon  ftboyt  the  »dv]s&bil}ly 
of  eE^tabliahing  this  t^^caniination*  Dr.  Jaekaon  writes  :  •*  After  the  London 
meetirfg  [referr*d  to  Alwve  on  p^  176J  Uim  Emilj  Duvies  detilared  for  Ihe 
ex«ct  following  of  Univeniiti'  caMninAtions.  Bnt  the  Cambridge  residents, 
not  seeing  how  soon  A^onien  would  be  T«adj  fo?  Trjpo^  e3i:and  nil  dona,  and 
feafini^  th«  low  standnrd  of  pns!!^  cxftminatioos,  T«;ry  decidedly  preferred  the 
«itsbliahmeut  of  a  special  exaniiuation  for  women,  I  remember  iritU 
dittcnsiing  the  question  wilh  R  Mjere,  and  calling  upon  Ohirlee  Kingilej  t& 
t«H  htm  of  our  strong  feeling  about  it, " 
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not  very.  It  is  only  my  nerves  that  have  got  a  little 
depressed,  not  by  hard  work,  for  I  have  not  been  working 
hard,  bnt  by  too  continuous  a  strain.  I  do  not  think 
hard  work  is  otherwise  than  healthy  if  one  can  enjoy 
leisure.  What  is  trying  is  a  Care  perpetually  haunting 
one,  of  whatever  sort  it  may  be.  With  one  man  it  may 
be  a  hopeless  passion,  with  another  the  consciousness  of 
holding  views  which  he  does  not  know  whether  to  avow 
or  conceal  Well,  I  do  not  want  to  harp  on  this  string, 
especially  as  I  am  in  a  state  very  much  the  reverse  of  self- 
confidence,  and  do  not  think  that  my  views  are  of  half  as 
much  importance  to  mankind  as  those  of  wiser  men.  My 
work  will  end  about  the  6  th  of  June.  I  hope  if  you  come  to 
see  me  it  will  be  about  then — or  else  when  the  interest- 
ing events  (boat  processions,  flower  shows,  etc.  There  is 
always  a  period  when  we  abandon  ourselves  to  dissipation) 
take  place,  of  which  I  will  inform  you.  Cambridge  is 
charming  just  now.  .  .  .  My  rooms/  you  know,  are  those  of 
an  anchorite.  As  this  is  the  only  respect  in  which  my  life 
is  anchoritic,  I  cling  to  it  with  something  of  a  superstitious 
feeling.  ...  I  am  rather  afraid  of  breaking  down  before 
the  end  of  the  term,  but  I  hope  I  shall  not. 

To  his  Mother  on  May  7 

...  I  will  tell  you  exactly  what  my  engagements  are. 
I  have  two  lectures,  each  of  an  hour,  a  day  to  deliver ;  one 
of  them  takes  about  an  hour  to  prepare,  and  for  the  other,  as 
it  is  on  a  new  subject  which  requires  much  thinking  over,  I 
like  to  allow  four  or  five.  That  makes  seven  or  eight,  and 
casual  engagements  about  an  hour  more.  I  fear  I  should 
have  to  abstract  about  eight  hours  a  day  at  least  from  your 
society,  except  on  Sunday  (after  the  6  th  of  June  I  shall  be 
quite  free).  If  you  came,  I  should  arrange  my  time  thus.  I 
should  be  engaged  till  2,  except  an  hour  for  breakfast  and 
for  two  or  three  hours  in  the  evening,  say  from  9  to  1 1^. 
The  rest  of  the  day  I  could  give  up  to  play.  You  see,  I  am 
just  not  vigorous  enough  to  be  able  to  compress  my  work. 
^  Nevile's  Court  I  2.     He  had  occupied  them  since  1862. 
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His  mother  and  his  cousin  Annie  Sidgwick  [Mrs, 
Stephen  Marshall]  paid  the  visit  here  spoken  of  in 
June,  and  greatly  enjoyed  it  In  a  letter  about  it 
from  his  mother  she  especially  dwells  on  the  delightful 
kindness  and  hospitality  of  old  Professor  Sedgwick, 

To  Op  Browning  also  mrly  in  May 

T  do  not  know  how  you  feel  ahout  our  Tripos  scheme.  The 
20ik  instant  is  the  day  of  voting  on  it.  Let  any  one  come 
who  feels  a  desire  to  diminish  the  influence  of  verses  and 
increase  the  intelligent  interest  in  authors.'  There  is  much 
change  going  on  here*  But  I  rather  expect  a  Protestant- 
Conservative  reaction  apropos  of  the  Irish  Church,  which 
will  keep  us  in  chains  for  some  time  longer,  I  sljall  not 
believe  in  Disestablishment  till  I  see  it  I  have  always  the 
feeling  very  strongly  that  the  real  influence  of  the  news- 
paper press  is  declining,  and  that  one  can  less  and  less  feel 
the  public  pulse  by  it.  It  is  every  year  more  read  and  less 
tmsted  1  speak,  however,  in  ignorance,  I  do  not  often 
get  a  talk  with  the  *'  bald-headed  man  on  the  omnibus, '* 

Johnson  writes  to  me  that  Eton  too  is  pbysicising.  I  am 
hopeful  about  education.  I  think  we  are  on  the  way  of 
finding  out  the  right  method  of  forming  a  sound  theory  on 
the  subject. 

To  hu  Moiker,  Jum  28 

,  .  ,  I  just  saw  the  Boyal  Academy,  I  did  not  like  any 
of  the  Leigh  tons  so  well  as  last  year's,  though  the  Ariadne 
is  very  crafty  ;  nor  auy  of  Millais'  except  the  Eoaalind  and 
Celia,  .  ,  , 

My  friend  Charles  Bernard  is  now  in  England  with  hia 
wife.  Would  you  like  me  to  ask  him  to  run  down  to  Bugby 
whUe  I  am  there  and  stay  at  your  house  for  a  day  or  bo  f 
I  do  not  know  that  he  will,  but  he  may  like  to  tuke  a  look 
at  the  old  school,  and  I  should  tike  to  ask  him.  I  shall  see 
him  in  town  ...  I  am  working  now,  and  am  very  well, 
and  amazed  when  any  one  says  it  is  too  hot  Pray  keep 
the  MSS.  [some  papers  he  had  lent  bar]  m  long  as  you  like. 
>  The  iohftne  was  throwti  ont  oo  thla  oeiSAnon, 
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Keally  I  do  not  know  whether  they  will  interest  yon  at  alL 
They  are  interesting  to  me,  as  all  details  of  one's  own  mental 
life  are.  One  grows  old  in  Cambridge  very  fast,  that  is  np  to 
a  certain  point,  and  at  that  point  (as  far  as  I  can  judge  from 
my  contemporaries)  one  may  remain  a  long  time. 

To  0.  Browning  from  the  School  Hovm  at  Rughy,  Jvly  18 

.  .  .  Wonld  you  like  me  to  come  on  Friday  24th  ?  I 
get  my  work  [examining]  over  here  on  the  23rd.  ...  I  do 
not  go  abroad  till  about  5  th  of  August.  To  the  Alps  with 
Trevelyan  and  others.  ...  I  intend  to  be  lazy  and  happy. 
I  go,  in  fact,  with  the  view  of  getting  rid  of  Geist — ^under- 
stood in  the  strictly  metaphysical  sense.  .  .  . 

I  have  been  reading  French  Grammar  lately.  There 
seem  to  me  a  few  neat  bits  of  education  in  it  And  as  far  as 
I  can  gather,  little  or  nothing  is  made  of  them  as  French  is 
generally  taught.  .  .  . 

To  0.  Browning  about  the  end  of  October 

...  As  regards  the  University  Gaaette,  I  have  nothing  to 
do  with  it  myself,  but  I  believe  a  good  deal  in  it,  and  intend 
to  give  it  my  humble  support  ...  I  hope  the  thing  wiH 
lead  to  a  good  deal  of  healthy  discussion  here.  I  was 
sorry  not  to  meet  you  in  Switzerland.  I  missed  everybody 
I  wanted  to  meet,  and  only  just  missed  them.  I  hope  your 
high  passes  agreed  with  you.  I  half  think  that  the  next 
time  I  go  to  Switzerland  I  shall  take  my  chance  of  breaking 
my  neck  along  with  other  people.  Trevelyan  and  I  got 
hold  of  a  very  good  porter-guide,  who  was  a  sound  Liberal 
with  a  proper  hatred  of  feudality.  The  only  thing  of 
importance  that  I  have  to  say  about  the  Alps  is  that  the 
view  from  Murren  is  not  only  the  sublimest  thing  I  have 
ever  seen  in  S.,  but  I  have  seen  nothing  to  compare  with  it 
in  sublimity. 

Yes,  I  had  a  most  delightful  two  hours  with  the  Leweses. 
I  shall  go  again  as  soon  as  I  can.  Mrs.  Lewes  said  one  or 
two  things  like  the  subtle  humour  of  her  books,  which  I 
should  not  have  detected  in  her  at  Cambridge.     But  I  have 
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been  reading  tbe  Spanish  Gypsfy  again,  and  am  compelled  to       i 
admit  to  myself  that  I  do  not  find  it  admirable  aa  poetrjr.     ^| 
I   will   gladly  join  any  educational   league,  when   the  " 
leading  educational  Liberals  are  agreed  on  a  programme. 

He  *'aupported"  tbe  University  Gazette   (abo^e 
mentioned)    by   contributing    letters    from    time    taj 
time,  on  improvement  of  the  Little -Go;    reform  ofj 
the  Classical  Tripos ;  the  study  of  English  ;  marriage-  j 
able  fellowships  and  revision  of  the  College  lecture  1 
system,  including  free  competition  among  lecturers. 
He  argues  that  under  a  system  of  free  competition 
bad  lecturing  would  '*  be  driven  entirely  out  of  the 
field  :    a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished/' 

To  his  Sister^  Novtmhtr  13 

I  write,  after  all,  from  Mn  Martin's  old  rooms.*  Aii^ 
unexpected  accident  gave  me  the  chance  of  taking  theiUp 
and  I  could  not  resist  the  opportunity  of  *'  bettering  myself  ^ 
to  that  extent.  The  consequenee  is  that  I  no  longer  live  m 
the  squalor  that  was  so  dear  to  ma  I  have  not  adorned 
these  rooms,  but  it  will  take  some  years  to  reduce  them  to 
the  state  which  becomes  a  philosopher.  I  have  all  the 
feeling  that  I  may  live  and  die  here — that  is,  if  I  should 
live  and  die  in  this  place  of  sound  learning.  I  think  a 
very  short  while  will  now  decide  whether  Cambridge  is 
likely  to  become  (at  least  in  this  generation)  a  place  where 
I  should  care  to  live  and  die.  In  fact,  my  impression  is — 
do  not  mention  it — that  The  Crisis  is  coming.  I  am  301- 
years  old  and  never  remettiber  to  liave  seen  a  Crisis  coming 
before,  and  I  suppose  every  man  has  a  right  to  have  the 
hallucination  at  least  once  in  his  life. 

We  are  in  much  vivacity  here*  We  have  a  new  Uni- 
vtrmlt/  Guzette.  Edward  ought  to  take  it  in*  It  comes  out 
every  Wednesday,  is  only  threepence,  and  is  going  to  contain 

*  The  Toozni  in  Ncvilcfi  Court  jD  2  »nd  d)  which  Sidgwkk  kept  tillVhu 
m&rrUge  in  1S70.  Hib  pred censor  in  lh«s«  rooms^  the  Eev.  FtAiioiA  Miuliii, 
ftt  0110  time  Burs&r  aud  afterwards  Vice-Ma^ster  c^f  the  CuUeg(\  liAd  been  ft 
very  kmd  frieud  lo  K  W,  Benaan,  And  through  hinj  &  fjuuily  z^l«md* 
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all  the  newest  educational  notions.  Meanwhile  we  are  defer- 
ring the  composition  of  our  great  works  till  we  have  got  into 
proper  order  our — hum — Dinner  Arrangements.  We  have 
been  somewhat  afraid  of  a  great  undeigraduate  strike  (though 
I  do  not  know  how  on  earth  our  500  men  would  provide 
for  themselves  if  they  seceded  from  the  Trinity  kitchens). 

I  wish  Edward  would  come  up  and  pronounce  our  new 
court  (newest  court,  I  mean ;  we  call  them  Eocene,  Meiocene, 
and  Pleiocene)  rather  picturesqua  We  do  not  dislike  it 
oarselves,  but  competent  architectural  judges  have  pro- 
nounced it  execrabla 

.  .  .  The  chief  idea  I  carried  home  [from  the  Alps]  was 
the  sublimity  of  Mtirren.  If  I  had  nothing  else  to  live  for, 
I  think  I  should  philosophise  at  Miirren  in  the  sunmier  and 
Mentone  in  the  winter.  The  spring  I  should  reserve  for 
travelling.  In  the  autumn  I  should  stroll  under  the  chest- 
nuts of  Trinity  and  ponder  the  great  Dinner  question. 

To  his  Mother  from  the  Symonds'  Hovm  at  Clifton, 
January  17,  1869 

I  have  just  arrived  here,  having  left  the  Pauls  yester- 
day. ...  I  enjoyed  my  visit  there,  and  in  London  too, 
very  much.  In  fact,  the  one  was  a  pleasant  contrast  to  the 
other.  London  is  always  rather  exciting  to  me  when  I  go 
there  for  a  short  time ;  and  I  now  know  so  many  people 
that  I  have  the  uncomfortable  feeling  of  not  having  time  to 
see  them  all.  .  .  .  With  regard  to  myself,  I  do  distinctly 
feel  that  if  I  had  held  some  years  ago  the  views  which  I 
now  hold  as  to  the  proper  position  of  a  Sceptic  in  the  social 
order,  I  should  not  have  spoken  so  imguardedly  on  religious 
subjects  as  I  have  done  till  lately,  not  only  to  you  but  to 
other  people.  And  if  I  do  not  regret  it  very  strongly,  it  is 
because  I  feel  convinced  that  English  religious  society  is 
going  through  a  great  crisis  just  now,  and  it  will  probably 
become  impossible  soon  to  conceal  from  anybody  the 
extent  to  which  rationalistic  views  are  held,  and  the  extent 
of  their  deviation  from  traditional  opinion. 

Enough ;  I  hope  things  will  go  on  as  quietly  as  possible. 
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You  see  that  tlie  Kitualists  are  determined  to  bum  altar 
lights  after  all.  I  wonder  what  the  other  side  will  do.  I 
have  no  strong  feeling  either  way.  I  should  like  tlie  Church  , 
to  include  the  KituaHflts,  but  I  feel  that  a  '* legal"  church  iu 
which  the  law  is  not  enforced  becomes  an  absurdity  wldch 
cannot  long  be  tolerated* 

To  }m  Sider  from  tfm  same  phct  on  January  1 7 

,  ,  <  Talking  of  poems,  a  friend  of  mine,  of  whom  yon} 
have  probably  heard  me  speak — KodeE  Noel — has  just 
brought  out  a  seconrf  volume  of  poema,*  I  never  pressed 
my  friends  to  read  his  first,  but  this  (with  great  faults)  is 
really  so  good  that  I  should  like  to  draw  your  attention  to 
it  His  blank  verse  is  sometimes  'Uprose  cut  into  lengths," 
but  it  is  full  of  real  feeling,  and  he  has  a  rare  gift  of 
description — rich,  delicate,  pregnant,  and  accurate.  .  ,  • 

To  his  Siskr  from  Camhriclje  on  January  27 

...  I  have  been  corresponding  with  Miss  [Sophia]  Jex- 
"ttftke,  who  wants  a  medical  degree.  I  do  not  know  what 
we  can  do  for  her  here.  Opinion  is  advancing  very  fast  in 
respect  of  female  education:  but  I  am  afraid  it  has  not 
yet  got  quite  as  far  m  that  in  these  old  places.  I  like 
Miss  Jex-Blake ;  there  is  no  acridity  in  her  protest  against 
the  establiahed  barriers. 

Did  you  see  my  latter  iu  the  Spectator,  defending  oar 
(Cambridge)  Scheme  for  Women's  examinations  ?  A  friend 
told  me,  with  an  air  of  surprise,  that  he  thought  it  was  very 
sensible.  Common  sense  is  not  supposed  to  be  my  forte :  but 
the  fact  is  on  this  question  I  feel  bo  sure  that  aU  the  good 
arguments  are  on  our  side  that  I  am  inclined  to  be  veiy 
moderate.  We  (tlie  reformers)  hold  the  winning  cards ;  if 
we  play  quietly  we  shall  get  the  game  without  any  fuss.  I 
wish  I  was  equally  confident  of  the  baking  of  all  the  pics 
into  which  I  poke  my  fingers. 

The  following  b  from  the  letter  to  the  Spex^tuiar 
of  January  16p  1869,  above  referred  t4> : — 

'  Btatriee  and  Other  PufmM, 
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Though  I  have  had  no  part  in  framing  the  Cambridge 
scheme  for  examining  women  recently  published,  and  am 
not  altogether  prepared  to  justify  its  mildness,  I  should  like 
to  say  a  few  words  in  defence  of  its  principles. 

.  .  .  Whatever  may  be  said  in  favour  of  a  different 
school  education  for  the  two  sexes,  the  present  exclusion 
of  women  from  the  higher  studies  of  the  University  is 
perfectly  indefensible  in  principle,  and  must  sooner  or 
later  give  way.  When  this  barrier  is  broken  down, 
whatever  special  examinations  for  women  may  still  be 
retained  vrill  be  very  different  fix)m  any  that  we  now 
institute.  At  present  we  have  two  distinct  classes  to 
consider:  students  who  wish  for  guidance  and  support  in 
their  studies,  and  professional  teachers  who  wish  to  obtain 
proof  of  adequate  capacity.  The  first  class  will  be  com- 
posed of  specially  intellectual  girls,  and  all  these  will 
try  to  obtain  honours.  It  is  only  the  inferior  portion  of 
the  second  class  who  will  try  merely  to  pass.  In  their 
case  we  shall  be  distinguishing  the  competent  from  the  in- 
competent by  examining  them  in  the  few  subjects  which 
they  will  certainly  profess  and  be  required  to  teach.  We 
cannot  expect  parents  in  general  suddenly  to  alter  their 
views  of  what  girls  are  to  be  taught ;  and  we  shall  prob- 
ably have  more  immediate  effect  in  improving  education  by 
raising  the  quality  of  what  is  demanded,  than  by  attempt- 
ing to  supply  something  else. 

To  his  Mother,  Fehnmry  8 

Martineau  has  written  a  fine  pamphlet  for  the  Free 
Christian  Union. 

It  was  not  till  after  some  hesitation  and  discussion 
that  in  June  1868  Henry  Sidgwick  had  joined  in 
founding  a  society  called  the  "  Free  Christian  Union," 
of  which  the  object  was  to  invite  "  to  common  action 
all  who  deem  men  responsible,  not  for  the  attainment 
of  Divine  truth,  but  only  for  the  serious  search  for 
it ;  and  who  rely,  for  the  religious  improvement  of 
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htimau  life,  oo  filial  Piety  and  brotherly  Charity,  with 
or  without  more  particular  agreement  in  matters  of 
doctrinal  theology/**  Mr.  C.  S,  Cookson  was  Presi- 
dent, and  Sidgwick  Vice-president,  and  among  the 
leading  members  were  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Taylor,,| 
Principal  of  Manchester  New  College,  Dr.  James 
Martineau,  Rev*  C*  Kegan  Paul,  and  others*  The 
society  did  not  really  succeed.  Notwithstanding 
an  attendance  at  the  religious  service  held  on  its 
fijst  anniversary  so  large  that  the  meeting  had 
to  be  adjourned  from  the  room  taken  for  it  to  a 
larger  haU,  it  was  found  impossible  to  obtain  in 
sufficient  amount  the  active  service,  pex-sonal  counte* 
nance,  and  literary  and  official  work  needful  to  its 
success ;  and  after  little  more  than  two  years  it  wm 
dissolved.  A  contemplated  volume  of  essays  waa 
never  produced,  but  the  society  did  arrange  for  the 
publication  of  one  or  two  essays,  and  one  of  these 
was  an  essay  by  Sidgwick  on  the  '*  Ethics  of  Con-  ^ 
formity  and  Subscription/'^  originally  intended  to  H 
form  part  of  the  volume.     The  following  letter  to  Dr. 

^  Tbe  full  exprea^ioii  of  the  abject  of  the  Swiie^  is  caiitAitn^it  in  thv 
ruHovring  preamble  And  dticlaralion  :—  ^l 

**  WUeroas,  for  M^t»  jmMt,  ChtmtiAns  Iiatb  b&eu  Uaghl  th&t  correct  eon*  ^H 
Oi^ptions  of  Divine  thttigs  nre  ueo«!$^uiry  ti>  occ^pt^jiee  with  God  amd  u»  ^H 
i^UgiouB  rolatioiui  with  each  other  ;  ' 

"  Audi  in  ^aio  ptiraiiit  of  Ortliodory,  hav«  p&rted  into  riv^  Oliiuttiea» 
and  lost  the  boiid  of  ^oiumott  M;'ork  aod  lore  : 

"And  whereas,  with  the  [irogrujisirc  oh*tig«(»  of  thought  ind  feeling, 
tmiforniity  in  doclrln&l  opinian  Beoomea  ever  mor»  prijoaniius^  while  mortl 
And  splntu&l  atfiuitiea  grow  and  doepen  : 

''And  wheT«ii»  the  Dlrine  WiU  la  raiamed  up  %  Jesus  Chriii  Uim^f  iii 
Lore  to  God  And  Lofe  to  Mah  ; 

*'  And  the  tf^rms  of  piona  onion  Among  men  Ahould  bd  as  bftMul  as  those  of 
cammunion  with  God  - 

"  Thk  Societ}',  tteHintig  a  upirituAl  fellowship  co-exlen£lYe  with  IhAat 
terPiSp  Inntes  to  comnion  action  aII  who  deem  men  reapoimbTe,  not  for  the 
AitAimueQi  of  Divine  truth,  but  only  for  thu  seriouif  8C&rch  for  it ;  and  wlio 
rely,  for  the  reUgions  impmvenient  ol  hutnAtt  lifi?,  on  hlial  IHeiy  AEtd 
hmtherty  ChAiity,  with  or  without  more  particulftr  Agn^iuent  in  mAttem  of 
dcictjiniil  tb«ologj.  Its  object  ia,  by  relieving  tlie  Chri*tiAn  life  fnmi 
^l^LLdDce  on  theologioal  Artiolea  or  i*rt«n>A.]  ritoa,  to  gave  it  from  conBic(  with 
tlie  knowledge  adcI  GOiuGicjnce  of  iti&ukind,  And  bring  it  bAck  to  the  eAsentiAl 
oODdtitOBJi  of  hArmony  between  G<:)d  And  mAn/* 

*  Published  by  Williarni  And  NorgAt*  in  IS70-  The  subaUnc^  of  thk 
«MAj  WAA  republished  in  ISdS  in  "  I^^IIoaI  Ithiet/' 
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Martineau,  written  fix)m  Cambridge  on  February  22, 
1869,  throws  some  light  on  the  causes  of  failure  : — 

I  write  to  give  you  an  account  of  my  visit  to  Oxford,  as 
&r  as  it  bears  upon  the  Free  Christian  Union.  The  pro- 
spect is  not  very  encouraging.  It  appears  that  the  Liberals 
at  Oxford  are  chiefly  (1)  positivists  of  some  shade ;  (2) 
Broad  Church  men  of  the  mildly  comprehensive  and 
cautiously  vague  type,  with  innovating  tendencies,  chiefly 
political ;  or  (3)  Metaphysicians,  either  non-religious  or  with 
a  religion  far  too  imearthly  for  them  to  care  about  operating 
directly  on  the  public  creeds.  Such  was  my  view  before  I 
saw  Green,  and  he  quite  confirms  it. 

The  only  young  man  whom  he  mentioned  as  a  possible 
ally  is  Mr.  Nettleship,  a  Fellow  of  Lincoln.  .  .  . 

I  talked  to  Jowett.  He  is  by  no  means  unsympathetic, 
and  was  anxious  not  to  discourage  the  undertaking.  But 
he  seemed  to  think  (1)  that  Anglican  clergymen  ought  to 
take  the  Church  of  England  for  their  sphere  of  liberalising 
work ;  (2)  that  the  union  between  enlightened  Christians  of 
all  denominations,  though  very  real,  was  too  ethereal  to  be 
expressed  in  the  concrete  form  of  an  association.  "  This  is 
an  old  method,"  he  said,  "  and  should  be  left  to  the  old 
parties." 

So  much  I  have  to  say.  I  will  write  either  to  Nettleship 
or  Seeley  whenever  you  like.  I  think  I  shall  get  one  or 
two  members  for  the  Union  here.  I  shall  be  glad  to  receive 
your  pamphlet. 

To  his  Mother,  March  8 

...  I  can't  have  a  holiday :  from  which  you  must  not 
think  that  I  am  overworking.  I  am  not  in  the  least ;  in 
fiact,  I  am  rather  underworking.  I  got  a  little  alarmed  at 
the  b^:inning  of  the  term  about  sleeplessness,  and  so  I  do 
no  work  to  speak  of  now  in  the  evening.  Two  consequences : 
I  do  not  want  a  holiday  (being  never  tired  out) ;  and  I 
cannot  afford  one,  as  I  live  from  hand  to  mouth,  so  to  speak, 
and  want  time  to  prepare  my  lectures  for  next  term.  .  .  . 

Lowell's    new   volume   I  will    bring  with  me,  in  case 
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Arthur  Bhould  not  have  got  it  The  Commerfwraiimi  Ode  ia» 
on  the  whole,  splendid — ought  to  appear  in  any  collectiott 
of  English  L}Tics.  By  the  bye,  the  word  '*  English  ''  must 
now  become  desigoative  of  race  and  language,  not  of  polity. 
We  must  call  ourselves^  as  opposed  to  the  Ammcmis, 
Britons.   .   ,  *  ^^ 

ro  his  Mothsr,  March  18  ^ 

*  ,  *  If  my  present  tantalising  cold  doee  not  get  worse, 
I  shall  be  staying  with  Mrs.  Clough  from  Monday  to 
Wednesday.  I  got  her  invitation  juat  after  my  plans  were 
fixed,  and  wished  to  accept  it,  as  there  is  a  new  edition  of 
CIough*3  Remains  passing  through  the  press,  and  I  shall  like 
to  talk  to  her  about  it 

...  I  wish  I  had  been  anywhere  but  among  the  eaat 
winds  these  last  three  weeks,  as  I  have  been  anffering  from 
a  prolonged  inflnenza.     March  is  a  dreadM  month ;  if  I 
was  a  rich  man,  I  would  not  spend  it  in  England  for  any  ^i 
rules  of  fashion.  .      .  ^M 

I  have  got  rid  of  my  last  pupil  to*night,  and  am  enjoy-  ^1 
ing  learned  leisure — which  means  that  I  am  writing  a  paper  i 
for  our  philological  journal.'  ^H 

My  friend  Patterson's  book  on  Hungaiy  is  very  nearly  ^^ 
finished ;  I  have  seen  most  of  it,  and  think  it  will  be  both 
worth  reading  and  readable.      Most  books  of  travel  ai^ 
either  the  one  or  the  other. 


To  Mn,  Clouyk/rom  Rugby ^  March  26 

I  could  hardly  express  to  you  at  parting  the  gi'eat  pleasu' 
that  I  have  felt  in  being  witli  you  and  talking  to  you  these 
days :  but  I  think  you  may  have  imderstood  that  this  waa 
so.  I  am  only  afmid  lest,  being  somewhat  excited  and 
feeling  that  there  was  u  short  time  to  say  a  gr^t  deal  in,  1 
may  have  said  anytldng  that  was  both  annoying  to  you  and 
not  true ;  or  at  least  not  true  enough  to  be  worth  sayings 
Am  regards  Nalura  naturnn^j  1  think  i  was  exaggerative,  I 
think  it  will  be  an  accident  if  any  one  says  anything  dia^ 

3e«  Journal  of  I^iM^t 
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agreeable  aboat  it ;  even  among  the  people  who  would  not 
quite  approve  of  its  being  published  "  for  the  sake  of  oOutb^* 
there  are  few  who  would  not  be  impressed  by  the  singular 
puzi^  and  elevation  of  its  tone.  And  I  feel  strongly  that 
— for  the  sake  of  other  others  it  would  be  wrong  to  withhold 
it,  even  apart  from  its  poetical  excellence. 

To  Mrs.  CUmgh  from  Cambridge,  April  2 

The  enclosure  [on  Ammtrs  de  Voyage]  I  send  by  way  of 
explaining  some  things  I  said  to  you,  which  seem  to  require, 
perhaps,  explanation,  as  the  idea  I  tried  to  express  is  not  a 
corrent  one,  and  is,  indeed,  hard  to  put  clearly,  though  it 
seems  very  distinct  to  myself.  If  it  is  wrong,  I  feel  that 
my  whole  view  of  the  poems  must  have  been  wrong  from 
the  first ;  I  must  have 

mich  in  das  Buch  hineingelesen, 
to  a  strange  extent     Which  is  very  possible. 

The  enclosure  referred  to  is  the  following : — 

Amouks  de  Voyage 

There  are  several  threads  of  scepticism  skilfully  inter- 
woven in  this  story;  and  especially  in  the  controversy 
which  Claude's  intellect  carries  on  with  love,  on  which  the 
main  interest  centres,  there  are  at  least  two  distinct  elements, 
which  we  may  describe  as  (1)  controversy  with  the  mode  of 
selection ;  (2)  with  the  fact  of  selection.  The  first  of  these 
is  neatly  argued,  and  the  sceptical  arguments  are  reasonable 
enough ;  but  the  second,  into  which  the  first  plays,  reveals 
to  us  a  much  rarer  and  profounder  mood.  It  is  this  mood 
which — I  have  always  thought — ^has  not  been  caught  by 
Clough's  critics ;  that  is,  they  feel  the  subtle  charm  of  it  as 
tibey  read,  but  when  they  try  to  express  what  the  whole 
poem  means,  it  becomes  something  much  more  trivial  and 
vulgar,  from  their  inability  to  describe  what  is  deepest  in  it. 

This  mood  is,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  philosophic. 
It  consists  in  devotion  to  knowledge,  abstract  knowledge, 
absolute  truth,  not  as  a  means  for  living  happily,  but  as 
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offering  in  its  appmhenBion  the  highest  kind  of  Ufa  It 
aspires  to  a  (Antral  point  of  view  in  which  there  is  oo  dia- 
tortion,  a  stale  of  contemplation,  in  which,  by  "  the  lamen 
siecum  of  the  mind,**  everything  is  seen  precisely  aa  it  ia» 

This  IB  the  first  phase  of  the  mood  as  it  appears  IQ 
Canto  I.,  xii, :  in  conflict  with  a  germinating  passion  which 
is  felt  to  draw  away  from  centrality,  to  shed  a  colouned 
radiance  which  is  not  lumen  siccum,  to  involve^  in  feet,  a 
sort  of  magie*  enchantment,  deceit 

But,  in  Canto  III.  vi.*viii.^  it  reappears  with  mor^  0^^ 
and  vitality  in  it.  It  is  no  longer  mere  knowledge^  mere 
intellectual  contemplation,  which  this  central  point  of  view 
gives,  but  a  certain  universal  and  infinite  sympathy  with  the 
life  that  is  in  all  things.  This  is  the  mood  in  its  finest  and 
most  self-sufficing  phase,  which  makes  him  exclaim. 

Life  is  beautiful.  ,  «   , 

Life  were  beatitude,  living  a  ^ttvtt  dirine  satifffftctioii. 

There  is  here  a  sort  of  blending  of  the  spirit  of  the  pHlo- 
aopher  proper  and  the  spirit  in  which  Wordsworth  contem- 
plated nature.  A  double  portion  of  tliis  spirit  rested  oa 
Clongh,  and  he  combined  with  it  a  philosophic  impulse 
unknown  to  Wordsworth  ;  therefore  one  conceives  that  he 
would  feel  with  peculiar  intensity  the  perfectness  of  thia 
mood  of,  aa  it  were,  di\ine  contemplation,  when  we  seem  Co 
aee  things  as  God  sees  them,  and  all  things  make  music  _to 
us  as  they  make  music  to  Grod. 

Very  different  is  the  mood  of  Canto  V,,  iv.  v.  Th©  mm 
has  prevailed  over  the  philosopher.  **  The  absolute  "  is  felt  aa 
a'*  bard  naked  rock" in  comparison  with  the  rich  earth  of  life^ 
and  aspiration  after  it,  as  a  substitute  for  life,  as  futile  illuaion. 

And  this,  of  coursei  is  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  poem. 
Indeed,  its  defect  as  a  work  of  art  is  that  this  is  even  too 
much  emphasisal :  that  the  young  philosopher,  in  the  ^^;raap 
of  what  Caiiyle  calls  '*  victorious  analysis/'  is  a  Utile  over* 
caricatured. 

And  perhaps  one  may  trace  a  subtle  suggestion  of  truth 
in  the  point  of  the  story  at  which  the  mood  api>ears  the 
second  time,  as  universal  sympathy.     For  one  is  made  to 
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feel  that  the  glow  and  radiance  which  it  has  here,  the 
change  fix)m  a  dry  intellectual  attachment  to  abstractions, 
is  due  to  the  personal  experience  through  which  the 
hero  has  been  passing.  It  is  at  any  rate  a  fact  that  (at 
least  with  most  men)  this  contemplative  rapture  fades  and 
withers  unless  fed  by  more  individualised  feelings:  with 
which  yet  it  seems  to  come  into  conflict.  Every  man  who 
has  felt  the  mood  has  seemed  to  be  raised  by  it  to  heaven, 
and  felt  it  a  loss  to  be  "  circumscribed  here  into  action,"  to 
lose  (as  Clough  elsewhere  says)  ''the  soul"  in  ''action, 
passion."  We  have  felt  for  a  moment  a  consciousness  of 
perfect  knowledge  combined  with  universal  sympathy,  and 
it  seems  to  fill  our  life  to  the  brim ;  why  must  we  come 
down  firom  this  to  special  interests,  "  petty  particular  doings  " 
and  yearnings  for  "  good  for  us,"  not  "  good  absolute  "  ? 

Well,  we  must  because  we  are  human  beings,  and  because 
we  cannot  remain  in  this  ethereal  atmosphere.  Practical 
wisdom  decides  the  conflict  in  favour  of  the  constitutional 
instincts  of  humanity. 

To  his  Mother  from  Cambridge^  April  20 

I  am  working  so  hard  that  I  do  not  read  the  newspapers : 
at  least  not  properly,  which  is  rather  an  unusual  thing  for 
me.  Consequently  I  do  not  write  letters,  unless  I  think 
something  will  happen  if  I  don't.  I  like  the  man  who  said 
that  letters  answered  themselves.  It  is  true  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten,  only  in  the  tenth  there  is  a  shindy. 

.  .  .  We  are  wondering  whether  our  usual  concourse  of 
May  visitors  will  go  on  increasing,  as  it  has  the  last  few 
years ;  it  seems  that  every  show  place  gets  every  year  more 
and  more  thronged,  and  it  seems  our  destiny  to  turn  into  a 
show  place.  Learning  will  go  elsewhere  and  we  shall  sub- 
side into  cicerones.  The  typical  Cambridge  man  will  be  an 
antiquarian  personage  who  knows  about  the  history  of 
colleges,  and  is  devoted  to  "  culture  des  ruines,"  as  the 
French  pamphleteer  said.  I  see  that  my  friend  Mozley 
has  produced  his  article  on  Modem  Poets  in  the  Quarterly. 
...  I  believe  he  puts  Clough  high,  at  which  I  am  glad,  as 
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it  will  astonish  the  old-fashioned  readers  of  the  QuarUriff^ 
They  will  regard  the  editor  as  a  literary  Disraeli  mansfaipg 

\?ith  his  age.  ,  .  . 

On  May  3  he  writes  to  R  Myers  about  some 
buamesa  connected  with  the  Moral  Sciences  Tripos  for 
which  Myers  examined  in  1868  and  1869*  and  con- 
tinuea  : — 

I  quite  accept  your  epithets  for  Roasetti's  sonnets.  Also 
they  pleased  rae  critically  and  classificatorily,  as  I  discoveied 
in  him  the  "  missing  link  "  between  Swuibume  and  Christina 
Eossetti,  They  seem  to  me  to  combine  so  many  qualitiea, 
Elusabethau  pregnancy,  a  romantic  phantasy  which  is — well, 
I  do  not  know  of  what  age,  but  it  has  all  the  charm  of  the 
antique,  and  a  vibrating  subtle  passion  which  is  very  inotlem 
— or  Italian  (I  do  not  know  Italian) ;  I  wish  he  wi 
write  some  more.  •  .  , 

Markby^  is  a  little  over -enthusiastic  about  female 
[educational]  prospects.  He  is  going  to  write  a  paper 
soon  which  is  to  change  public  opinion ;  after  that,  he 
thinks,  we  shall  succeed-  Still  the  question  is  in  a  hopeful 
way.  The  fact  is  there  is  no  real  consen^atism  anywhei« 
among  educated  men.     Only  vis  inertut. 

In  June  1869  he  reached  a  turning-point  in  hia  life  [ 
he  resigned  bis  Assistant  Tutorship  and  FcUowshiiK^ 
In  doing  so,  he  of  course  risked  the  cutting  short  of 
his  Cambridge  career  altogether,  but  the  action  of  bis 
College  in  appointing  him  lecturer  in  Moral  Sciences 
averted  this,  and  he  continued  his  work  as  before  with 
merely  a  diminished  income.  The  following  letter 
give  the  facts  and  his  feelings  about  them  froi 
slightly  different  points  of  view. 

To  hU  Mother  from  Cambndgt  on  June  4 
Many  thanks  for  your  letter    It  reached  me  at  a  critic 

Lj^  umI  till  now 


^  His  rriendflhiu  Aud  correjipciudfiDcu  with  F,  Mjt^ 
thb  timp,     Tbetigh  My  en*  when  he  lit  hI  c«me  up  to 


hb  pupil  and  hud  lang  been  hb  brother  Arthur  s  tnvi,^i 
b«an  to  him  Utile  more  tbAn  «^ii  acqUAtxitAaoo. 

^  T*  MArkbj,  SecreUrj  of  the  Looftl  EjcatniiuLtioiui  Sjndieftte. 
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point  of  my  career.  I  have  just  resigned  my  Assistant 
Tatorship  and  informed  the  Authorities  that  I  intend  to 
resign  my  Fellowship  very  shortly.  It  is  not  impossible 
that  they  may  appoint  me  lecturer  in  spite  of  this,  though 
I  hardly  expect  it  I  will  tell  you  when  anything  is 
decided.  Meanwhile  it  is  a  secret.  You  may  be  glad  to 
hear  that  the  Master  expressed  himself  very  kindly  about 
me  in  communicating  my  resignation  to  the  College.  In 
fact  every  one  is  very  kind,  and  if  I  am  not  reappointed  it 
will  not  be  from  want  of  goodwill,  but  from  a  conviction 
that  the  interests  of  the  Collie  do  not  allow  it.  Whatever 
happens  I  am  happy  and  know  that  I  have  done  what  was 
right  In  fact,  though  I  had  some  struggle  before  doing  it, 
it  now  appears  not  the  least  bit  of  a  sacrifice,  but  simply 
the  natural  and  inevitable  thing  to  do. 

Tell  Arthur  that  I  think  we  had,  on  the  whole,  success- 
ful meetings  at  the  Free  Christian  Union.^  Paul's  sermon 
was  very  good,  better  than  I  expected.  It  is  misrepresented 
in  the  most  important  points  in  the  Pall  Mall  Ga^tte, 

I  have  been  staying  again  with  Mrs.  Clough ;  I  like  her 
very  much.     The  new  book  is  to  be  out  in  about  a  fortnight. 

To  his  Sister,  June  6 

I  should  have  written  to  you  before,  but  I  have  been 
very  busy  and  somewhat  anxious.  My  Destiny  for  the 
next  few  years  is  being  settled.  When  it's  settled  I  will 
write.  That  will  be  in  a  day  or  two,  I  suppose.  It  does 
not  rest  with  me  now.  This  is  a  riddle :  must  be,  at 
present. 

If  you  want  to  read  a  sensation  novel  by  a  man  of 
genius  who  has  thrown  himself  away,  read  Charles  Eeade's 
Foul  Play.  If  you  want  to  read  a  really  compact  and 
instructive  book  of  travel,  read  Zincke's  Last  Winter  in  the 
United  States,  If  you  want  to  read  entertaining  Blank 
Verse  (a  great  rarity)  read  Miss  Smedley's  Lady  Grace. 
If  you  want  to  witness  your  brother's  attempt  to  instruct 
the  gentlemen  of  the  press  in  simple  arithmetic  (a  complete 
^  The  anniversary  meeting  referred  to  above  (p.  190). 
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failure),  read  a  letter  signed  "  A  Wrangler  '*  in  last  Speetaior,^ 
If  you  want  to  get  new  ideas  on  infantile  education,  read 
an  accxjmpanjing  book  which  Miss  Clough  gave  me  to  show 
to  you.  If  you — but  you  can't  want  to  improve  your  mind 
in  so  many  ways  at  once. 

To  JS,  W,  Smson  <m  Jum  13.  1869 
The  thing  is  settled.  I  informed  the  Seniority  that  it  waa 
my  intention  to  resign  my  Fellowship  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
in  order  to  free  myself  from  dogmatic  obligations.  With 
great  kindness  and  some  (I  hope  not  excessive)  boldness 
they  have  offered  me,  on  thia  understanding,  the  post  of 
lecturer  on  Moral  Sciences  {^wt  Assistant  Tutor),  which  I  liave 
accepted.  I  do  not,  as  at  present  advised,  intend  to  secede 
from  the  Church  of  England :  I  have  taken  Lightfoots 
advice  on  this  point  (as  a  sufficiently  unconcerned  reason- 
able orthodox  clergyman),  I  explained  to  him  that^  as  for 
as  sympathy  and  goodwQl  go,  I  had  no  wish  to  secede,  but 
1  coiiki  not  accept  the  dogmatic  obligation  of  the  Apostles' 
Creed,  which  pnm&  fame  I  have  bound  myself  (in  con- 
finnation)  to  accept  I  think,  however,  that  one  can  only 
go  in  this  matter  by  what  is  commonly  undei-stood,  and 
Lightfoot  being  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  Apostles*  Creed 
is  not  dogmatically  obligatory  on  laymen,  I  think  I  shall 
assume  that  to  be  the  reasonable  view.  Of  course  many 
Libemls  reg^^  the  Churcli  as  defined  by  purely  l^al 
boundaries :  but  I  cannot  take  that  view,  while  at  the  same 
time  it  would  be  morbid  to  take  too  rigid  an  interpretation 
of  the  effect  of  the  ceremonies  that  admitted  one  to  the 
Communion, 

Whether  my  view  is  right  or  not,  I  think  I  have  done 
right  in  acting  on  it  This  continued  casuistical  debate 
makes  one  absorbed  and  egoistic.  It  will  be  at  once 
pleasant  and  good  for  me  to  have  done  with  it. 


To  H,  0.  Dalyns,  June  14 
IB  au^ranged,      I  have  given  notice  of  my 


The   thing 

*  A  letter  on  Mr.  Lovt*i  Bucigi?t  and 
ineome  Ui,  in  ihm  Sptetmk/r  for  J  una  fi,  1869. 


the  firoiMMed  ckftoga  in  oollcetiiif 
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intention  to  resign  my  Fellowship,  and  the  Seniority  have 
offered  me  a  lectureship  in  Moral  Sciences  at  £200  a  year, 
which  I  have  accepted.  I  now  intend,  if  possible,  to  absorb 
myself  in  this  work:  be  an  instrument:  lose  my  y^vxnv 
that  I  may  find  it  It  is  a  sublime  function,  and  if  no  one 
but  myself  feels  fum  sublime,  surely  so  much  the  better. 
diUUae  (uino. 

Just  now  I  am  much  depressed,  with  no  particle  of 
r^ret  for  what  I  have  done,  but  depressed  at  the  thought 
of  being  so  different  from  my  friends. 

Why  should  a  man  desire  in  any  way 
To  vary  from  the  kindly  race  of  men  ) 

There  is  nothing  in  me  of  prophet  or  apostle.  The  great 
vital,  productive,  joy-giving  qualities  that  I  admire  in  others 
I  cannot  attain  to :  I  can  only  lay  on  the  altar  of  humanity 
as  an  offering  this  miserable  bit  of  legal  observance. 

The  worst  is  that  I  am  forced  to  condemn  others, 
objectively  of  course,  for  not  acting  in  the  same  way;  a 
moral  impulse  must  be  universally-legislative:  the  notion 
of  ** gratifying  my  own  conscience"  is  to  me  self-contra- 
dictory ;  the  moment  I  view  the  step  as  the  gratification  of 
a  purely  individual  impulse  the  impulse  has  ceased. 

It  is  curious :  the  people  whom  I  begin  to  sympathise 
with  are  the  orthodox.  I  begin  to  feel,  during  the  service 
of  the  Church  of  England,  sentimental  if  not  devotional. 
And,  no  doubt,  I  shall  probably  recover  the  respect  of 
some  of  them:  though  others  will  think  me  still  more  a 
child  of  perdition.  Yet,  alas,  they  are  the  men  whom  I  do 
not  sjmapathise  with.  Their  faces  are  turned  toward  the 
setting  sun,  "  the  dear  dead  light,"  as  Swinburne  says ; 
mine  toward  the  rising.  Or  is  mine  also  westward  fixed  ? 
Is  this  Moral  Ideal  that  dominates  me  a  part  of  the  past 
dispensation,  and  is  harmonious  life,  and  no,  however 
symmetrical,  formal  abstraction  from  life,  the  only  ideal 
of  the  future  ? 

Even  my  Positivism  is  half  against  me.  The  effect  on 
society  of  maintaining  the  standard  of  veracity  is  sometimes 
so  shadowy  that  I  feel  as  if  I  was  conforming  to  a  mere 
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metaphyeicar'  formula.  If  I  had  been  a  hero  and  had 
perfect  confideoce  in  myself  I  might  have  been  even  as 

Harrison  or  Beesl j.  Or  shall  we  say  Jowett  ? — but  there 
is  my  excusa  I  have  endeavoured  to  estimate,  lumtTie  sica^t 
the  effect  of  Jowett'e  action.  It  seems  to  me  mixed  of  good 
and  evil ;  I  attribute  the  evil  to  falseness  of  position  and 
the  good  to  fineness  of  character.  It  were  wild  arrogance 
in  me  to  put  myself  in  such  a  position.  Little  people 
should  be  at  least  harmless. 

Well,  I  feel  as  if  I  had  been  under  water  in  the  depths 
of  abstmct-ethical  egoistic  debate.  Let  me  emerge.  Sun  is 
shining  and  all  shapes  of  life  evolvinj^  overhead.  Let  me 
emerge ;  perhaps  I  shall  recover  the  calm  outward  gaze,  the 
quick  helpful  baud,  of  the  lover  and  child  of  nature. 

What  shall  be  done  unto  the  man  who  cares  only  for 
the  highest  things,  and  to  those  cannot  attain?  His  fate 
is  not  sketched  in  proverbs  nor  sung  in  poems;  I  do 
not  find  anything  relating  to  him  in  the  Bible,  or  in  Horace, 
or  in  Browning.  Perhaps  his  portion  is  only  the  bitter- 
sweet passion  of  perpetual  pursuit*  which,  if  he  knew  that, 
were  wholly  bitter. 

Tq  F.  MytTs,  a  monih  lai^r 

Yon   may  have  heard    from  ilrthur  or  others  of  my 

affairs,  I  am  resigning  my  Fellowship*  -  .  .  It  seemi 
strange  that  I  have  not  done  tijis  before,  but  I  felt  that 
I  must  understand  why  other  people  did  not  do  it.  I 
think  now  t]iat  I  do  understand  the  various  reasons,  but  I 
have  lost  much  time. 


To  Mr$.  Cleriufh,  July  3 1 

...  As  for  my  resignation  and  consequent  prospects,  yon 
are  very  gpod  to  think  about  them-  Personally  1  feel  no 
doubt  that  I  have  done  rights  For  long  I  have  bad  no 
doubt  except  what  arose  from  the  fact  that  moat  of  the 
persons  whose  opinion  I  most  regard  tlnnk  differently.  But 
one  must  at  last  act  on  one*s  own  view.  It  is  my  pain- 
ful conviction  that  the  prevailing  lax  subscription  is  not 
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perfectly  consdentioas  in  the  case  of  many  subscribers: 
and  that  those  who  subscribe  laxly  from  the  highest 
motives  are  responsible  for  the  d^radation  of  moral  and 
religious  feeling  that  others  suffer.  It  would  require  very 
clear  and  evident  gain  of  some  other  kind  to  induce  me  to 
undergo  this  responsibility.  And  such  gain  I  do  not  see. 
Even  if  I  make  the  extreme  supposition  that  all  heretics 
avow  themselves  such  and  are  driven  away  from  the 
universities,  some  harm  would  no  doubt  be  done,  but  not 
so  much  as  is  supposed.  A  reaction  must  come  soon  and 
the  universities  be  thrown  open ;  meanwhile  there  are 
plenty  of  excellent  teachers  on  all  subjects  who  are 
genuinely  orthodox;  and  even  as  regards  religious  specu- 
lation the  passion  for  truth  in  young  minds  would  be 
stimulated  by  such  an  event,  and  they  would  find  plenty 
of  sources  for  "  illumination  "  even  if  our  rushlights  were 
put  out. 

All  this  is,  of  course,  an  unpractical  supposition.  I  make 
it  to  show  myself  that  I  am  obeying  a  sound  general  rule — 
I  feel  very  strongly  the  importance  of  "providing  things 
honest  in  the  sight  of  all  men."  It  is  surely  a  great  good 
that  one's  moral  position  should  be  one  that  simple-minded 
people  can  understand  I  happen  to  care  very  little  what 
men  in  general  think  of  me  individually :  but  I  care  very 
much  about  what  they  think  of  human  nature.  I  dread 
doing  anything  to  support  the  plausible  suspicion  that  men 
in  general,  even  those  who  profess  lofty  aspirations,  are 
secretly  swayed  by  material  interests. 

After  all,  it  is  odd  to  be  finding  subtle  reasons  for  an 
act  of  mere  honesty:  but  I  am  reduced  to  that  by  the 
refusal  of  my  friends  to  recognise  it  as  such. 

To  his  relations  the  step  he  had  taken  did  not,  of 
course,  come  altogether  as  a  surprise,  and  it  was  not 
the  step  itself  but  the  divergence  of  view  from  the 
Church  of  England  which  led  to  it  that  his  mother 
and  his  sister  and  brother-in-law  regretted.  His 
mother  wrote  to  him  that  she  "  could  have  no  feeling 
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about  the  step  he  had  taken  than  that  of  trae  and 
affectionate  respect " ;  and  Edward  Benson  wrote, 
"  It's  all  very  sad  and  puzzling,  and  yet  the  one  thought 
I  hold  fast  is  that  we  are  but  circumnavigating  tins 
obscure  globe  in  opposite  directions,  and  shall  accom- 
plish the  same  space  in  the  same  time  and  be  ready 
for  a  new  cruise  together  when  night  is  past." 
After  a  visit  soon  afterwards  paid  to  Wellington 
College,  Sidgwick  wrote  to  his  mother  from  the  J.  A. 
Symonds's  house  at  Clifton  : — 

I  enjoyed  my  visit  to  Wellington  College  very  much. 
Mary  seemed  very  well,  eager,  full  of  life  and  ideas ;  the 
children  delightful;  and  I  had  some  intimate  talk  with 
Edward  on  religious  subjects,  which  was  thoroughly  pleasant 
and  satisfactory  to  me,  and  I  think  as  much  so  to  him  as 
could  be  expected. 

£[is  own  sentiment  as  regards  breaking  with  the 
Church  he  expressed  in  lines  adapted  from  Tennyson's 
"  Palace  of  Art":— 

Yet  paU  not  down  my  minster  towers,  that  were 

So  gravely,  gloriously  wrought ; 
Perchance  I  may  return  with  others  there 

When  I  have  cleared  my  thought 
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CHAPTER  IV 

1869-1876 

SiDOWiCK  now  entered,  as  regards  his  mental  life, 
the  more  tranquil  phase  indicated  by  the  text,  "  Let 
every  man  be  fully  persuaded  in  his  own  mind." 
To  some  people  we  believe  that  he  seemed  a  man 
who  was  seldom  "  fully  persuaded  in  his  own  mind." 
But  this  was  a  mistake.  He  held  opinions  firmly, 
though  it  is  true  that  he  had  a  greater  capacity  than 
seems  to  be  generally  possessed  for  maintaining  an 
open  mind,  for  keeping  his  judgment  in  suspense 
when  the  facts  were  doubtful  and  decisions  involving 
practical  results  were  not  immediately  required.  He, 
moreover,  always  had  a  vivid  perception  of  the  other 
side  of  a  question,  and  was  eager  to  take  into  account 
what  was  valid  in  an  opponent's  position,  so  that 
in  practical  aflfairs  he  generally  acted  consciously  on 
a  balance  of  advantages,  not  on  any  overpowering 
conviction  that  the  course  he  adopted  must  certainly 
be  right;  there  was  no  element  of  fanaticism  in 
anything  he  did,  and  his  temperament  was  not  a 
sanguine  one.  The  result  was  not  indecisiveness  in 
action.  When  he  took  up  any  matter — for  instance, 
the  education  of  women — he  worked  at  it  with  a 
deliberate  zeal  and  unwavering  single-minded  self- 
devotion  which  made  up  for  lack  of  enthusiastic  and 
unhesitating  conviction ;  but  he  worked  without  the 
stimulus  which  this  gives ;  and  perhaps  his  balanced 
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temperament  prevented  his  being  a  very  iBspiring 
leader,  except  to  those  who  knew  him  well  With 
these,  however,  his  calm  judgment,  never  haaty  and 
entirely  unbiassed  by  selfish  aims,  eairied  gr^t 
weight.  As  an  old  friend  and  fellow -worker  ex- 
pressed it/  '^He  was  at  no  time  the  leader  of  a  party. 
But  he  often  led  the  leaders  :  and  he  alw^ays  had  wide 
influence  on  those  who  were  not  leaders;*'* 

The  period  with  which  the  present  chapter  is 
concerned  is  marked  by  two  very  important  parts 
of  his  life's  work — the  writing  of  his  first  book,  Tli€ 
Methods  of  Ethics,  and  the  initiation  and  develop- 
ment of  w^hat  afterw^ards  became  Newnham  College, 
up  to  the  opening  of  the  first  portion  of  the  present 
College  buildings.  Of  the  early  development  of 
women's  education  at  Cambridge  it  \vi]I  Ije  desirable 
to  give  a  brief  account  ^  before  proceeding  with  the 
letters. 

We  saw^  iu  the  last  chapter  that  Sidgwick  threw 
himself  heartily  into  the  establishment  by  the 
University  of  an  examination  for  women.  The 
examination  was  first  held  in  the  summer  of  1869» 
and  he  was  one  of  the  examiners.  The  establishment 
of  this  examination  was  an  outcome  of  the  active 
movement  going  on  at  that  time  in  different  parts 

^  Dr.  PeOe  in  ad  Address  as  PresidsiLt  of  N^wnh&m  College. 

^  AEother  old  friend  wrote  of  him  aa  ona  "  whose  fAlriiess  in  oont3t>rerBj 
&lmoBt  led  hii»  to  be  unUit  to  hie  own  aid«  ;  who  aaldom  made  a  fltaUmettl 
or  expre!!«€d  aa  opinioo  without  qa&lifying  it ;  who  was  ooiduioilIj  T«put«d 
ti>  hftve  a  mitid  »o  aubtk  and  e%'enly  balanced  that  it  nerer  pronounoed  a 
decdsii^n ;  und  y«t  whose  counsel  guided  practical  men,  aod  whoa«  wiadom 
was  reoognised  bj  men  of  every  ichool  of  thought  and  religion.*'  And 
farther  on  h«  «{>eakB  of  finding  in  Mm  '*  the  f^pecnlativo  and  cnticul  faculty, 
which  iaveatigate^  facts,  brought  into  hAnnony  and  controlled  by  tlia 
pruetical  facultj  which  decidea  what  U  to  be  done^  Those  wbo  came  t4> 
Henry  Sidgwick  for  practical  advice  knew  that  he  would  omit  nothing  ht>m 
hi  a  view^  and  understand  all.  and  tliat  his  de^iiiiou  would  he  founded  in 
Justice  and  chArity."     F.  W,  C.  in  the  Filol  for  December  22,  IftOO, 

^  A  much  fniier  account  of  the  starting  of  KewnhAm  CoUe^  with 
mention  of  the  many  friends  whoee  oo-operAtion^  both  in  per^onAl  seTTioe 
and  timely  pecuniary  aid,  made  ita  deretopment  poAatble,  will  b«  found  in 
the  Memmr  0/  A»vu  J,  VUmgh^  hj  her  nieoe,  Miss  B.  A.  Glough  (Edward 
Arnold,  1S9T).  To  th«  ftcooumt  there  given,  which  was  carefully  read  in 
proof  by  Sidgwick,  we  are  indebted  for  much  of  what  followa. 
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of  the  country  for  providing  women  with  improved 
educational  opportunities — a  movement  the  crying 
need  for  which  was  emphasised  by  the  report  of  the 
Schools  Inquiry  Commission  in  1869,  and  the  very 
unsatisfactory  state  of  girls'  and  women's  education 
therein  revealed.  The  demand  was  not  for  examina- 
tion only,  and  schemes  for  instruction  by  courses  of 
lectures  and  classes  were  being  tried  in  various  places. 
Sidgwick  had  had  his  thoughts  turned  in  a  general 
way  to  the  subject  of  the  education  of  women  by  the 
writings  of  J.  S.  Mill,  and  doubtless  also  by  F.  D. 
Maurice,  whose  interest  in  it  is  well  known,  and  who 
was,  as  we  have  seen,  at  this  time  Professor  of  Moral 
Philosophy  at  Cambridge.  But  his  taking  it  up 
actively  at  this  particular  moment  was  partly  due  to 
a  need  which  he  felt  of  doing  some  practically  useful 
work.  What  he  did  in  giving  up  his  Fellowship  was 
negative,  and  he  wanted  to  do  something  positive. 

In  this  state  of  mind  the  education  of  women 
presented  itself  as  a  piece  of  work  which  lay  to  his 
hand.^  Accordingly  he  proposed  in  the  autumn  of 
1869  that  lectures  should  be  organised  for  women 
at  Cambridge  in  the  subjects,  in  the  first  instance, 
of  the  newly  started  examination,  and  that  this 
examination  should  be  used  to  test  the  results. 
The  proposal  met  at  once  with  considerable  support 
from  members  of  the  University  ;  Professor  and  Mrs. 
Fawcett  were  interested  in  it  from  the  first,  and  at  a 
meeting  held  for  the  purpose  in  their  drawing-room 
the  interest  of  other  Cambridge  ladies  was  secured. 
A  committee  of  men  and  women  was  formed,  of 
which  Sidgwick  was  one  of  the  honorary  secretaries,^ 

^  It  was  doubtless  from  an  impulse  of  the  same  kind  that  he  about  the 
same  time  interested  himself  in  a  less  successful  movement — that  for 
co-operative  production.  He  took  an  active  interest,  and  shares  to  a  small 
amount,  in  the  Cabinetmakers'  Co-operative  Society,  and,  we  believe,  in 
others.  He  seems  to  have  begun  regular  work  on  the  Cambridge  Mendicity 
Society,  afterwards  the  Cambridge  Cnarity  Organisation  Society,  about  this 
time  also — that  is,  in  the  spring  of  1871. 

'  The  Executive  Committee  consisted  of  Professor  Maurice,  Mr.  T.  G. 
Bonney,  Mr.  Ferrers  (afterwards  Master  of  Gonville  and  Gains  College), 
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and  a  scheme  of  lectures  was  drawn  up  in  readineai 
for  the  Lent  Terra  of  1870.  The  eixcular  aunounemg 
these  refers  to  the  schemes  of  lectures  for  women  in 
progress  elsewhere,  and  continues:  **  It  has  seemed 
to  many  persons  resident  in  Cambridge  that  this 
town  offers  exceptional  facilities  for  an  attempt  of 
this  kind,  since  it  contains  a  large  number  of  trained 
ind  practised  teachers  who  are  willing  to  extend  the 
^sphere  of  their  instruction.'' 

Sidgwick,  and  Mrs.  Fawcett,  had  from  the  first  the 
hope  and  intention  that  the  scheme  should  be  the 
means  of  opening  to  wooien  in  the  country  at  large 
the  advantages  of  University  education  ;  and  accord- 
ingly the  original  plan  had  included  a  house  for 
the  reception  of  students  from  a  distance.  But  it 
was  found  that  this  part  of  the  plan  would  deprive 
the  scheme  of  the  support  of  some  persons  who  were 
favourably  disposed  to  the  idea  of  the  lectures,  and  it 
was  therefore  decided  to  postpone  it  at  least  untU 
there  was  a  clearer  need  for  it  Though  the  lectures 
thus  at  first  served  residents  in  or  near  Cambridge 
ouly^  they  were  immediately  successful,  between 
seventy  and  eighty  women  attending  in  the  first 
term.  It  had  been  agreed  at  the  outset  that  an  effort 
should  be  made  to  provide  scholarships  to  enable 
students  to  avail  tht^mselves  of  the  opportunity  offered, 
and  in  response  to  an  appeal  from  5lrs.  Fawcett,  J.  S. 
Mill  wrote  in  March  1870  promising  £40  a  year  for 
two  years  from  himself  and  Miss  Helen  Taylor.  Othei*a 
also  subscribed,  so  that  it  was  possible  to  offer  two  or 
three  small  scholarships.  This,  added  to  the  attrac- 
tion of  the  lectures,  brought  some  students  from  a 
distance,  ami  though  the  committee  took  no  formal 
responsibility  for  these  students,  it  fell  to  Sidgwick 
to  make  semi-officially  the  necessary  arrangements  for 

Hf,  Peile  (now  Mjisler  yf  Chmt's  CalleieeJ,  Mis.  AdAmB,  Mn,  Fftwoett, 
MtBs  M.  G,  Mennedy,  Mt^.  Veim  ;  witK  Sidxwick  Mud  Mr.  M*rkby  (tHi^ii 
SecntAry  to  the  Lot»l  Es^ioi  tuitions  3ytidiQAt«)»  ma  ieO'etAtiofl,  tid  Mnw 
B«ttK>&  (wi/6  of  th«  MasIct  of  St  Jolm'ii  CQlLogi}  as  treuimT* 
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them.  At  first  they  were  received  into  the  houses 
of  ladies  resident  in  Cambridge,  but  by  the  end  of 
1870  the  expediency  of  maMng  more  permanent 
provision  for  students  from  a  distance  came  to  be 
generally  admitted  by  those  who  were  interested  in 
the  scheme  of  lectures.  They  were  not  prepared  as 
yet  to  make  any  appeal  for  funds,  but  this  difficulty 
was  met  by  Sidgwick  determining  to  take  a  house  for 
students  on  his  own  responsibility,  and  he  accordingly 
began  early  in  1871  to  look  for  a  lady  to  take 
charge  of  it  His  first  idea  was  to  ask  Miss  Clough, 
with  whom  he  was  personally  acquainted  through 
her  sister-in-law,  Mrs.  Arthur  Hugh  Clough.  She 
was,  however,  at  that  time  otherwise  engaged,  and  it 
was  only  in  May  1871  that  he  learnt  that  she  could 
come  in  the  following  October  for  at  least  one  or  two 
terms.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  choice  proved 
a  most  fortunate  one.  Sidgwick's  reasons  for  wishing 
to  secure  Miss  Clough's  help  are  given  in  his  own 
words  in  her  niece's  memoir  of  her,  p.  193  : — 

When,  in  accordance  with  the  general  plan  formed  in 
1870  for  developing  the  system  of  lectures  for  women  in 
Cambridge,  it  became  necessary  to  find  a  lady  to  preside 
over  the  house  destined  to  receive  "  external  students,"  my 
first  idea  was  to  ask  Miss  Clough ;  and  though  her  refusal 
for  a  time  turned  my  thoughts  into  other  directions,^  I 
never  doubted  that  her  acceptance  of  the  post  would  be  the 
best  possible  thing  for  the  new  institution ;  and  when  she 
finally  accepted,  I  had  a  great  sense  of  satisfaction  and  con- 
fidence with  regard  to  the  future.  My  desire  for  her 
co-operation  was  partly  on  account  of  her  long  devotion  to 
the  improvement  of  the  education  of  women ;  but  it  was 
partly  due  to  the  fact  that  I  thought  she  would  be  in 
speckl  sympathy  with  the  plan  on  which  I  wished  the 
work  at  Cambridge  to  be  conducted. 

^  One  plan  thought  of  was  to  ask  his  mother  to  come  to  Cambridge  and 
take  charge  of  the  house,  but  without  speaking  to  her  about  it  he  came  to 
the  conclnsion  that  it  would  not  suit  her  healtn. 
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Brietiy,  this  plan  was  to  secure  for  women  the  fiiU 
benefits  of  University  education,  working  from  the 
basis  of  the  new  examination  for  women,  which,  as 
we  have  seen,  was  intended  to  encourage  a  higher 
standard  of  study ;  and  by  giving  a  better  choice; 
of  subjects  than  the  examioations  fur  the  ordinary 
degree  of  the  University,  to  avoid  imposing  on 
girls  any  servile  imitation  of  the  system  of  second- 
ary education  in  vogue  for  boys,  or  compelling 
them  to  take  Greek  and  Latin  as  a  necessary 
preliminary  to  all  the  higher  branches  of  academie 
study.  Sidgwick  considered  the  imposition  of  two 
dead  languages  on  all  boys  coming  to  the  University 
to  have  a  very  mischievous  effect  on  education »  and 
at  this  time  was  sanguine  enough  to  believe  that  the 
University  would  long  ere  now  have  removed  the 
yoke  from  boys'  schools,  and  opened  itself  frankly  to 
modern  sides  and  modem  schools.  This  hope  was 
an  additional  reason  for  allowing  full  freedom  of 
development  to  girls'  schools  and  for  not  wishing  to 
press  them,  in  their  then  plastic  condition,  into  a 
mould  likely  soon  to  be  altered.     He  continues : — ^^^y 

I  believed  that  this  plan  would  be  in  accordauee  wit!^^^ 
Miss  Clough's  views,  and  my  expectations  in  this  respect 
were  completely  realised.      While  desiring,  with  a  quiet 
intensity,  which  I  gradually  came  to  miderstand,  to  throw 
open   the  advantages  of    University   education  to  women  ^J 
without  limit  or  reserve,  she  cordially  welcomed  the  ndw^f 
examination,  with  its  liberal  scheme  of  optionSj  as  adapted  ^^ 
to  the  actual  eonditioD  of  girls.     She  saw  that  the  adoption 
of  this  as  our  preliminary  examination  would  establish  a 
vital  connection  between  the  work  done  in  Cambridge  and 
the  work  done  throughout  England  under  the  influence  of 
the  University ;   aud  the  idea  that  this  new  local  examina- 
tion, while  beneliting  the  education  of  girls  throughout  tbe 
CQuntryj  might,  at  the  same  time,  be  a  means  of  selecting 
the  most  proimsing  itudents  from  the  country  at  large,  and 
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providing  them  with  a  complete  academic  training,  gave  her 
spedal  pleasure.  She  also  thought  that  the  experience 
gained  by  Cambridge  teachers  as  to  effects  of  the  course  of 
study  practically  prescribed  or  encouraged  by  this  examina- 
tion would  be  easily  made  accessible  to  the  Syndicate 
managing  the  examination,  and  would  lead  to  improvements 
in  it^  the  advantage  of  which  would  accrue  to  a  wider  circle. 

The  important  question  of  the  lady  to  take  charge 
of  the  house  being  thus  settled  temporarily — and, 
in  fact,  as  it  proved,  finally — Sidgwick's  next  duty 
was  to  find  a  house.  He  took  and  furnished  74 
Regent  Street,  and  Miss  Clough  with  five  students 
began  residence  there  in  October  1871.  Though  he 
was  at  first  financially  responsible  for  the  house,  what 
he  actually  had  to  pay — when  it  was  once  furnished 
— was  probably  small,  for  Miss  Clough,  who  worked 
without  salary,  also  paid  for  her  own  board,  and  the 
students  paid  fees  which  nearly  covered  their 
expenses. 

The  number  of  students  attracted  to  Cambridge  by 
the  lectures  continually  increased.  After  a  year  in 
the  Regent  Street  house,  it  became  necessary  to  find 
a  larger  one.  Then  additional  houses  had  to  be 
taken,  and  finally  before  the  end  of  1873  it  was 
decided  to  build.  A  company  was  formed,  money 
was  raised  by  subscriptions  and  shares,  a  site  was 
obtained  on  lease  from  St.  John's  College  in  the 
district  of  Cambridge  called  Nevraham,  and  "Newnham 
Hall,"  now  forming  part  of  the  "  Old  Hall "  of  Newn- 
ham  College,  was  built  and  opened  for  thirty  students 
in  October  1875. 

The  scheme  for  lectures,  and  the  Hall  of  residence, 
were  still  under  the  management  of  different  com- 
mittees, though  many  of  the  same  people,  includ- 
ing Sidgwick  and  Miss  Clough,  were  concerned 
with  both.  In  1873  the  committee  managing  the 
lectures  transformed  itself  into  an  "Association  for 
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Promoting  tlie  Higher  Education  of  Womeo  in 
Cambridge/'  of  which  Professor  Adams,  the  well- 
known  astronomer^  became  president  The  change 
was  made  partly  for  stability,  partly  to  extend  the 
interest  in  the  movement,  but  chiefly  for  financial 
reasons.  It  was  desired  to  secure  a  regular  income 
from  subscriptions,  in  order  to  provide  for  the  rent  of 
lecture  rooms,  to  supplement  the  fees  in  the  smaller 
classes,  to  help  the  poorer  students,  and  to  provide 
exhibitions.  Accordingly  the  Association  consisted  of 
subscribers,  as  well  as  of  those  w^ho  lectured  for  it, 
and  of  Professors  who  opened  their  lectures  to  women. 
An  important  sUige  iu  the  movement  was  reached 
when  in  November  1874  two  students*  of  the  Associa- 
tion took  honours  in  the  Moral  Sciences  Tripos,  and 
in  the  following  term  another  took  honours  in  both 
the  Mathematical  and  Classical  Triposes ; "  and  ivhen 
tn  the  autumn  of  that  year  Newnhum  Hall  was  opened, 
the  scheme  was  felt  to  have  attained  a  position  which 
promised  stability  and  permanence. 

While  this  development  of  lectures,  and  a  Hall  of 
residence  for  those  coming  from  a  distance  to  attend 
them,  was  proceeding  at  Cambridge,  the  institution 
which  ultimately  became  Girton  College,  and  which 
was  tirst  established  at  Hitchin  in  October  1869,  was 
also  growing  up.  Si dg wick,  who  was  interested  in 
this  scheme,  and  was  from  the  beginning  and  for 
many  years  on  it^  staff  of  lecturers,  at  first  regaMed 
it  and  the  Cambridge  scheme  as  supplementary  to 
each  other.  Union  of  the  two  was,  however,  pre- 
vented by  two  things*  First,  the  Hitchin  committee, 
of  which  the  moving  spirit  was  Miss  Emily  Uavies, 
deliberately  decided  not  to  build  in  Cambridge,  ulti- 
mately selecting  the  Girton  site,  about  two  miles 
away.     This    flrould    have   made   any   amftlgamation 

'  Mm  Pttley  (now  Mr*.  Alfred  M*r*lia]l)  and  Miaa  Amy  BuUej. 

'^  Tbe  holder  of  tb<'  ^f'^.TflvW  scbokiuMp,  Mixs  Creik*  now  \imd' 
J»iiHtTea«of  King  E(h^  :   8cb^»ol  for  Oula,  Bimiiiigham.     Adjniasion 

f  to  Tripos  examination  -nn*!  at  this  time. 
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with  a  scheme  of  which  an  important  object  was  to 
provide  lectures  for  Cambridge  women  difficult  But 
a  more  formidable  obstacle  to  union  lay  in  the  rooted 
objection  of  Miss  Davies  and  her  committee  to  the 
examination  for  women  which  formed  the  basis  of  the 
CSambridge  scheme.  She  objected  on  principle  to  any 
examination  for  women  only,  and,  not  attaching  the 
same  importance  as  the  promoters  of  the  Cambridge 
scheme  to  the  low  standard  of  the  examinations  for 
the  pass  degrees,  prepared  her  students  for  these. 
There  were  other  diflferences.  The  Hitchin  scheme 
aimed  at  exact  conformity  in  all  respects  to  the  course 
prescribed  for  men,  while  the  Cambridge  scheme  was 
more  elastic,  and  therefore,  as  its  promoters  believed, 
more  suited  to  the  then  state  of  women's  education. 
Ifany  of  the  early  students  came  for  quite  short  periods 
of  study,  as  they  could  aflFord  it,  sometimes  even  for  one 
term  only.  Others,  whose  early  education  was  deficient, 
stayed  for  longer  than  the  period  prescribed  for  an 
honours  course.  In  short,  each  case  was  considered 
and  dealt  with  on  its  merits.  The  Cambridge  Hall  of 
residence  too  was  more  frankly  undenominational  than 
Miss  Davies's  college,  and  the  fees  there  were  less. 

As  time  has  gone  on  the  diflferences  between  the 
two  institutions — the  lectures  scheme  with  the  HaU 
of  residence  now  merged  in  Newnham  College,  and 
the  Hitchin  College,  now  well  known  as  Girton 
College  —  have  diminished.  The  improved  oppor- 
tunities for  school  education  enjoyed  by  girls  have 
led  to  much  less  demand  from  Cambridge  residents 
for  elementary  lectures.  The  examinations  for  pass 
degrees  have  dropped  out  of  sight  since  those  for 
degrees  in  honours  (but  not  for  pass  degrees) 
were  formally  opened  to  women  in  1881.  Both  at 
Newnham  and  Girton  the  great  majority  of  students 
are  now  taking  one  or  other  of  the  numerous  honour 
courses  of  the  University.  Newnham  College  still 
continues  to  avail  itself  of  the  privilege  granted  when 
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the  examinations  were  opened  to  women,  and  to  which 
Sidgwick  attached  great  importance,  of  using  the 
Higher  Local  examination  without  Greek  and  Latin 
as  a  possible  alternative  to  the  *'  Little  Go '' ;  but 
the  two  colleges  work  side  by  side  harmoniously,  and 
to  some  extent  combine  ;  and,  to  use  Sidgwick  a  own 
words,  **  It  is  now  hardly  possible  to  doubt  that  the 
independent  development  of  the  two  institutions  side 
by  side  has  been  on  the  whole  indirectly  an  advantage 
to  both,  by  securing  a  wider  extent  of  aid  and  support 
than  could  otherwise  have  been  obtained  for  the 
academic  education  of  women  in  Cambridge/' 

In  the  summer  of  1 869  Sidgwick  stayed  for  a  short 
time  at  Southend  in  Essex,  attracted,  as  he  says,  by 
hearing  that  there  was  a  pier  1|  mile  long,  which  must^ 
he  thought,  give  a  marine  atmosphere.  He  wrote  to 
Mr8»  Clough  from  there  on  June  29  : — 

Many  thanks  for  your  kind  offer,  but  I  shall  be  lodging 
in  Gower  Sti-eet  (35),  with  a  view  to  the  Museum  Library, 
But  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  come  and  see  you  and  hear  of 
any  educational  schema.  Tell  Misa  Clough  that  I  ani 
examioiDg  our  (Canib,  Univ.)  women  in  German;  very 
reluctantly,  as  I  am  sure  no  one  who  has  learnt  a  language 
as  I  have  learnt  German  can  really  know  the  pmnts  of  it* 
But  I  am  curious  to  see  what  results  I  shall  get 

After  various  visits  to  friends  in  July,  he  went 
early  in  August  to  the  Lakes  with  his  mother  and  his 
brother  William.  G,  0.  Trevelyan  was  also  of  the 
party. 

To  F.  Myers  fi*&fn,  Patierdah  in  Aui^ud 

,  .  .  I  leave  the  Lakes  most  probably  on  the  1st 
September.  We  have  had  weather  coarsely  bright,  bluning, 
unsatisfying  with  haze;  sensually  most  enjoyable.  ...  I 
seem  likely  to  get  C.  H.  Pearson  *  to  lecture  on  Hiator)'  in 
Trin*  Coll.,  a  €vpf}fui  [a  catch],  1  thinks  on  the  whole. 

^  FflUow  of  Oriel  College^  Oxford »  ft&d  aftervArds  Eflueation  Miiyitcf  iu 
Vicl«d%  Author  itt  yaiimteti  Li/e  and  VhftrabO^  {H4cmUlA&,  1893). 
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Sidgwick  explains  how  he  came  to  be  concerned 
with  this  appointment  in  some  reminiscences  of 
Pearson  which  he  contributed  for  his  biography  :  — 

In  1869  I  had  to  advise  the  authorities  of  Trinity 
College  as  to  the  appointment  of  a  lecturer  in  Modem 
Histoiy.  My  intervention  in  the  matter  came  about  as 
foUowa  .  .  .  When  in  1867  I  was  appointed  lecturer  in 
Moral  Sciences  at  Trinity,  it  became  my  duty  to  teach 
history  among  other  subjects.  But  in  1867  and  1868 
changes  were  made  which  severed  the  connection  of  History 
with  Moral  Sciences,  and  ...  it  was  obvious  that  the 
lecturer  in  Moral  Sciences  could  no  longer  undertake  it; 
but,  having  had  temporary  charge  of  the  subject,  I  was 
asked  to  make  suggestions  with  regard  to  the  proposed 
separate  provision  for  it.  I  knew  that  Pearson  had  at  the 
time  no  permanent  work,  and  thought  it  would  be  a  great 
thing  if  we  could  secure  him.  But  the  position  and  stipend 
(£200  a  year)  seemed  so  inadequate  to  his  claims  that  I 
did  not  venture  to  oflfer  it  him  directly.  I  wrote  him  a 
letter  ostensibly  asking  him  to  recommend  a  candidate,  but 
so  worded  as  to  make  clear  that  he  could  have  it  if  he 
liked.  He  replied  accepting;  and  for  two  years — from 
October  1869 — he  resided  in  Cambridge  during  term  time 
as  Trinity  lecturer  in  Modern  History. 

To  F,  Myers  from  Cambridge,  September  1 1 

...  I  never  review  anything  which  has  not  really 
interested  me,  and  which  I  do  not  think  other  people  ought 
to  read ;  at  the  same  time  I  feel  more  in  my  element  when 
I  feel  called  upon  to  weigh  and  balance  and  mete  out  so 
many  ounces  of  blame  and  so  many  of  pmise,  than  when 
enthusiasm  and  sublime  flights  are  wanted. 

If  it  is  true  that  you  cannot  write  a  novel,  I  should 
think  it  was  for  the  reason  (which  gives  women  such  a 
superiority  over  men  in  this  line)  that  you  do  not  care 
enough  about  little  things,  and,  therefore,  do  not  observe 
them  enough.      It  is  on   the    reproduction   of  these  with 
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fidelity  and  eaae  (aa  well  as  chamcteriatical  linmour)  that 
the  lifelikenafia  of  a  novel  depends ;  and  few  wiitets  can  do 
without  it.  But  I  really  do  not  know  why  you  should  not 
write  a  novel — though  I  cannot  say  I  want  you  to  ti^^ 

To  Im  Mother  from  Camhridfje,  September  28 

I  am  still  here ;  tolerably  well,  and  taking  great  care  of 
my  health,  as  I  expect  to  have  rather  a  hard  term  next 
term,  I  work  in  the  morning,  and  in  the  evening  turn 
over  oldish  books — by  which  I  mean  anything  but  the 
romances  of  the  present  generation.  I  shall  stay  here  now 
till  term  begins,  to  see  the  last  of  my  Fellowship ;  it  is 
curious  watching  the  sands  of  it  run  out  in  this  way.  My 
position  here»  in  respect  of  rooms,  etc*  is  stiU  quite  un- 
determined. 

It  is  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody  any  good,  and  I  am 
told  that  the  candidates  for  Fellowslups  consider  that  the 
hand  of  Providence  has  lately  manifested  itself  in  a  very 
marked  way.*  .  -  * 

I  am  very  much  pleased  at  the  appointment  of  Seeley  as 
our  new  Professor  of  Historj^  The  study  is  at  a  very  low 
ebb  in  Cambridge,  and  he  is  Just  the  man  to  inspire  an 
enthusiasm  for  iL  Also  on  other  grounds  I  shall  rejoice 
in  his  returning  to  Cambridge.  I  always  thought  it  wis  a 
great  loss  to  us  when  he  went  down. 

His  article  on  Clough^  appeared  in  the  Westmijuter 
Memew  for  October,  and  to  F.  Myers,  who  had  written 
enthusiastically  about  it,  he  writes  on  October  24  i — 

...  I  was  much  delighted  with  your  praise  I  did  not 
think  the  article  had  succeeded,  but  it  certainly  ought  to 
have  been  fair,  as  I  had  felt  much  on  the  subject  and  taken 
pains  to  be  precisa  In  a  note  there  is  de  nu  fobula^ — 
not  I  hope  obtrusive  or  intrusive.  Do  not  teU  any  one 
I  n^'ho  does  not  see  it. 

'  In  mAkiDg  v«^iid«i  tbrovgb  lii^  ftod  other  rcMgn«tiQti». 

^  A  note  &bout  Clough's  raiigDAtidii  of  hu  yeUowiMp  utd  Tutorafiip. 
3^  p,  SS  of  ftl>ov0  work. 
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As  to  my  defect  as  a  critic,^  I  feel  sure  that  you  are 
ii(^t  g0MraUy  (only  that  it  does  not  arise  from  kind- 
heartedness,  firom  which  I  humbly  think  I  am  quite  exempt; 
rather  from  an  instinct  that  catholicity  is  my  line,  a  virtue  in 
which  I  have  more  chance  of  getting  ahead  than  most),  but, 
of  course,  I  won't  admit  it  in  any  particular  instance.  .  .  . 

As  to  your  sonnets  I  have  now  made  up  my  mind.  In 
the  first  place,  if  you  realise  how  much  I  enjoy  them,  yon 
will  send  me  some  more.  ...  In  the  third,^  the  alteration  of 
style  [you  spoke  of]  is  pure  gain.  It  is  more  direct,  simple, 
and  rapid,  without  any  loss  of  fulness  and  definiteness  of 
melody.  It  seems  to  me  to  combine  to  a  great  degree  the 
exquisiteness  of  Tennyson  with  that  of  Christina  Bossetti 
(do  you  know  her  sonnet  "  Eemember "  ?  I  think  that 
perhaps  the  most  perfect  thing  any  living  poet  has  written). 

To  Mrs,  Clough  on  Novmnher  6 
I  should  not  like  to  ask  you  what  you  think  of  my 
article,  any  more  than  I  wanted  you  to  read  it,  had  I  not 
been  encouraged  since  publishing  to  think  it  less  unworthy 
than  it  seemed  to  me  before.  Even  now  it  seems  to  me 
very  inadequate,  especially  in  the  part  which  is  in  conception 
most  original  (I  mean  about  "Amours  de  Voyage"  and  cognate 
poems).  I  seem  to  have  left  out  all  that  was  important 
and  pointed  in  what  I  have  to  say.  All  that  I  can  hope 
is  that  I  have  suggested  the  right  point  of  view  to  ap- 
preciative minds  that  can  work  it  out  for  themselves — such 
as  F.  Myers,  who  delighted  me  by  writing  that  the  article 
"had  much  increased  his  interest  in  Clough,  which  was 
before  great."  I  tell  you  this  partly  because  it  confirms 
my  conviction  that  he  was  before  his  age — in  fact,  belongs 
especially  to  this  age,  this  actual  Young  England.  For 
Myers  is  a  man  whose  turn  of  mind  is  so  antagonistic  to 
subtle  scepticism  that  he  ceroid  not  have  appreciated  these 
poems  except  that  he  [is],  as  every  susceptible  youth  must 
be,  de  son  siMe. 

'  Myers  had  said  that  he  praised  too  unreservedly. 
'  The  sonnet  referred  to  is  probably  the  one  printed  in  Myers's  Fragments 
of  Prose  and  Poetry,  pp.  156,  167. 
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I  am  afraid  you  will  have  been  vexed  with  what  I  say 
of  the  Mart  Magrw  tales.  However,  you  probably  knew 
that  I  did  not  appreciate  them.  My  frieoda  all  say  that 
my  language  is  too  severe,  even  when  they  agree  on  tht* 
whole  with  my  view.  And  I  think  so  myself  now.  1 
think  two  things,  first,  that  I  am  probably  "  inappreciative  '* 
(as  I  say  of  F.  T.  r[algTave])  of  this  part  of  liis  work ; 
secondly,  that  my  language  gives  a  wrong  impression  of  v^j 
own  opinion,  e.rf.  everything  I  say  of  tliem  in  the  comparison 
with  Crabhe  still  seems  to  me  true,  only  there  is  a  larger 
amount  in  them  that  is  subtle  and  original  and  permauentlj 
impressive  than  any  one  would  gather  from  my  words. 

The  truth  is,  when  I  wrote,  I  was  ai)tipathetically 
aJfectod  by  the  deliberately  infaniilt  simplicity  of  style  in 
which  parts  of  them  (especially  [the]  First  Tale)  are  written. 
This  I  c^  Ultra- Wordsworthiau,  Patmorean,  and  other  bad 
names.  I  see  tww  that,  whether  1  like  the  effect  or  not^  | 
I  ought  to  allow  that  there  is  great  skill  and  faculty  shown 
in  the  limpid  ease  with  which  it  is  maintained,  I  have 
been  made  to  feel  this  by  a  comparison  with  the  only  other 
Crabbean  poem  I  know  of  recent  times,  iUlingham's 
Ldwrmm  SloomfidiL 

So  much  for  my  palinode :  which  you  see  is  strictly 
guarded^  as  T  still  must  maintain  my  view  of  the  inferioritj" 
of  the  poems,  and  more  or  less  for  the  reasons  1  have  given. 

Conington's*  death  moved  me  very  mncb.  One  ib  glad 
that  so  mucli  appreciation  is  expressed  of  him  :  more  than  I 
ever  heard  expressed  in  Oxford  while  he  was  alive — but 
that  is  naturaL  He  was  nobly  true  to  his  ideal  of  life :  an 
ideal  of  a  peculiar  and  mre  kind,  much  needed  in  our  academic 
life.     It  seems  to  alter  Oxford  to  me. 


To  Mrs,  Cioa^k  on  Novmiber  24 

Am  to  my  views  on  *'  Amours  de  V[oyage]."     I  had  two  dis- 
tinct reaaons  for  not  saying  more  than  I  did,  neither  of  which 
is  very  easy  to  explain.     First,  I  was  afraid  of  becoming 
rhapsodical,  and  abandoning  the  precise,  earefid,  measured 
^  JqIlh  Coiusgtoii,  Ft^iuoT  oi  Lfttia  at  Ozfofd^  died  October  23,  1868* 
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style,  which  I  partdcularly  wished  to  maintaiii  throughout. 
But  besides  this,  in  certain  states  of  mind  I  doubt  my  own 
insight  and  the  value  of  what  I  have  to  say  on  this  matter 
so  much,  that  I  lack  the  air  of  serene  conviction  which 
alone  enables  one  to  talk  upon  such  a  subject  impressively. 
It  was  in  this  unexalted  and  uninspired  humour  that  I  wrote 
the  whole  article :  and  so  when  I  came  to  this  part  I  did 
not  feel  able  to  do  more  than  hint  to  a  sympathetic  reader 
the  sort  of  thing  that  he  would  find  in  the  poems. 

To  Mr.  Oscar  Browning  he  writes  on  November  8 
about  the  election  of  Mr.  (now  Sir  Richard)  Jebb  as 
Public  Orator,  which  had  just  taken  place,  and  for 
which  he  had  been  w^orking.  The  rival  candidates 
belonged  to  diflFerent  colleges. 

The  Jebb  election  disturbed  our  minds  somewhat,  and  I 
sadly  fear  that  the  ebullition  of  College  feeling  which  it 
involved  has  thrown  back  progress  somewhat  College 
feeling  is  a  dividing  and  paralysing  force  in  University 
matters,  and  I  snub  it  whenever  I  can ;  but  on  some 
occasions  there  is  no  bridling  it  But  there  is  no  one 
whom  I  should  have  been  more  glad  to  give  a  Post  to  than 
Jebb.  Dignity  and  a  secure  position  are  the  thing  for  him. 
He  won't  turn  idle. 

The  following  letter  to  his  mother,  written  from 
Cambridge  on  November  6,  relates  to  the  controversy 
about  Dr.  Temple's  essay  in  Essays  and  Reviews, 
which  had  been  revived  on  his  appointment  in  this 
year  as  Bishop  of  Exeter  : — 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Temple  case  is  not  really  a 
difficult  one :  only  that  no  one  person,  friend  or  foe,  has 
exactly  seen  it  properly.  Many  say  (as  your  friends)  "  that 
if  Dr.  T.  disagreed  with  the  other  essayists,  he  should  have 
said  so  or  withdrawn  the  essay."  This  appears  to  me 
ridiculous,  considering  the  disclaimer  of  agreement  On 
the  other  hand,  I  do  think  that  by  joining  in  a  series  of 
essays,  the  object  of  which  was  more  or  less  defined,  a 
certain  amount  of  sympathy  with  the  other  essayists  was 
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implied.  He  says  along  with  them  that  he  hopes  cai-tain 
subjects  ^^nll  be  benefited  by  **  free  handling/'  etc  Now, 
either  the  manner  in  which  the  other  eBsa>nsts  treat  the  ^ 
subject  is,  on  the  whole,  and  speaking  generally,  the  sort  of  W 
free  handling  that  he  intended,  or  it  is  not;  if  it  is  not  (I 
do  not  mean  if  this  essayist  or  that  has  gone  a  little  too 
far,  but  if,  on  the  whole,  it  is  quite  different  to  what  he  ex- 
pected and  not  at  all  what  he  approves  of),  I  certainly  think 
he  was,  under  the  circumstances,  called  on  to  say  so;  if|  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  what  he  expected  or  thereabouts,  then 
he  may  certainly  be  fairly  charged^ — ^not  with  any  definite 
a^eement  with  their  opinions,  but  —  with  a  general 
sympathy  with  their  tone  and  point  of  view.  In  short,  by 
retaining  his  essay  among  the  seven  he  may  be  said  lOJ 
imply  not  that  he  agrees  with  the  thiogs  the  others  say,  but] 
that  he  thinks  it  right  that  this  sort  of  thing  should  baj 
written  by  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England. 

Now  that  is  a  very  different  view  to  what  High  Churcbmeal 
and  Low  UhurcLmen  think,  imd  1  am  not  surprised  that  they  J 
are  vexed  at  his  appointment.     Nor  am  I  inclined  to  blamft] 
Pusey  for  his  passionate  appeals  to  those  who  think  withj 
him ;  I  thought  his  first  letter  quite  consistent  and  good 
from  his  point  of  view.     In  the  later  ones  he  seems  to  me 
to  have  gone  beyond  the  limits  of  fair  advocacy  ;  but  on  the  J 
whole  his  position  is  quite  reasonable  and  intelligible ;  be] 
does  not  wish  to  belong  to  a  Church  of  wliich  one  chief 
pastor  is  a  man  who  sympathises  with  the  other  Essayists 
and  Reviewers  to  the  extent  to  which  Dr  Temple  may  be 
assumed  to  sympathise     I  am  not  inclined  to  blame  PuseyJ 
for  if  one  said  to  him  that  the  two  essayists  selected  by ' 
their  opponents  for  attack,  were  acquitted  by  the  highest 
eedeaiaetioal  court,  and  therefore  that  Temple  has,  after  all, 
only  incurred  "  complicity  "  with  something  that  has  been 
declared  not  to  be  "guilt/'  he  would  of  course  reply  that  he 
csares  no  more  for  Privy  Council  deciaiona   than  S,  Paul 
would  have  cared  for  the  decision  of  Nera     Pnsey  is  ready 
to  accept  Disestabliabmeiit  with  all  its  disadvantages.     But 
the    people  with   whom    I   do  teel  indignant  are   ceitaiiL 
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bishops,  deans,  canons,  eta,  who  cling  to  the  advantages  of 
a  National  Establishment  and  yet  kick  against  its  most 
obyious  obligations :  who  wish  to  enjoy  at  once  the  comfort 
of  belonging  to  a  comprehensive  church  and  the  comfort  of 
belonging  to  an  exclusive  sect:  and  who  are  clamorous 
to  resist,  even  to  the  extent  of  illegality,  the  promotion  of  a 
man  of  most  shining  qualities,  simply  because  he  sympathises 
with  persons  whom  yet  they  are  forced  to  accept  as  brother 
clergymen  who  have  not  exceeded  the  liberty  of  speculation 
which  the  law  acknowledged  by  both  parties  allows — and 
which  if  it  did  not  allow,  the  Establishment  would  not  last 
a  year. 

There's  a  long  sentence :  it  is  like  a  letter  to  the  Daily 
News :  but  one  has  argued  so  much  about  the  matter  that  it 
is  difficult  not  to  fall  into  a  ponderous  style. 

This  was  a  period  of  much  reforming  activity  in 
the  University,  and  though  Sidgwick  does  not,  in  the 
letters  which  have  been  preserved,  say  much  in  detail 
about  the  questions  which  were  being  discussed,  he 
was  keenly  interested  in  many  of  them.  The  aboli- 
tion of  religious  tests  was  the  most  prominent  object 
of  the  activity  of  the  academic  liberals,  both  within 
the  University  and  in  Parliament,  until  it  was  accom- 
plished by  Act  of  Parliament  in  June  1871.  Sidg- 
wick's  action  in  resigning  his  Fellowship  had,  no  doubt, 
helped,  as  Sir  George  Young — an  active  promoter  of 
the  abolition — has  said,^  to  develop  and  crystallise 
public  opinion  at  Cambridge,  and  a  very  successful 
meeting  at  St.  John  s  College  Lodge  on  November  29, 
1869,  in  which  the  veterans  Adam  Sedgwick  and 
F.  D.  Maurice  both  took  part,  was  an  important  step  in 
the  movement.  After  the  meeting.  Dr.  Jackson  tells 
us,  some  of  the  younger  men  met  in  Sidgwick's  rooms 
and  jointly  framed  a  report  of  the  proceedings.  He 
remembers  that  Sidgwick  reported  Maurice,  whose 
subtlety  of  statement  had  attracted  him. 

^  Cambridge  JUvitw,  November  1,  1900. 
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To  hds  Moik^rfrom  Cambrid^t,  December  26  " 

What  do  yoa  think  of  the  new  Teimyaon  ?  *    We  regard 
it  here  as  rather  an  imposition  on  the  pait  of  the  publisher 
— republishing    the    "Morte   d* Arthur"  (not   to  speak  of 
"Lucretius'*  and  other  small   poems)  aud   having  &o  few_ 
lines  in  a  page.     It  is  as  bad  ea  one  of  Victor  Hugo'i 
novels.     The  poem  called  the    "Higher    Pantheism**   wa 
read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Metaphysical  Society  to  which 
belong,  by  the  poet  hitnadl^     After  he  had  done  readitig 
there  was  a  pause,  and  then  Tyudall  (who  is  entirely  devoid 
of  ahyneBs)  said,  '*  I  suppose  this  is  not  offered  as  a  subject 
for  discussion," 

The  Metaphysical  Society,  though  it  had  a  com- 
paratively short  existence  (1869-1880),  haa  become 
rather  well  known  owing  to  the  number  of  dis- 
tinguished men,  of  all  shades  of  opinion,  who  were 
members  of  it.  Accounts  of  it  will  be  found  in  the 
biographies  of  Dr*  W,  O.  Ward,  Sir  James  Stephen, 
Cardinal  Manmng,  Lord  Tennyson,  Professor  Huxley^ 
and  Dr.  James  Martineau,^  Sidgwick  was  among^ 
those  invited  to  join  at  the  beginning,  and  was  a 
member  throughout  The  meetings  took  place  once 
a  month,  usually  at  the  Grosvenor  Hotel  ;  the 
members  dined  together  first,  and  then  the  paper  for 
the  evening,  an  abstract  of  which  had  been  previously 
circulated,  was  read  and  discussed.  The  follow^ini 
"recollections/'  written  by  Sidgwick  for  Mr,  Wilfric 
Ward,  appeared  m  1893  in  the  latter's  Life  of  hi 
father,*  and  though  mainly  intended  to  give  his  im-" 
pression  of  Dr.  Ward,  may  serve  also  to  give  hm 
feeling  about  the  Society  : —  ^M 

»  Th»**HolyGr4il/'  ^^ 

^  TliI^  poetn  was  ri^nd  at  the  first  meeling  &fUr  the  formatiQii  of  tlM 
Society  on  Jane  2,  1  Still,  but  Bpp&retitly  not  by  tbt  po«t  himMll  (»00  Ibo 
Lif^  0/  Lord  Tennyton,  vol  IL  Jip.  163,  170).  Sidgwick  Wl*  «?ideJitly  not 
pre^Qi^t  OB  th^  occa^inu,  though  h^  w&a  an  origlD&l  memb^  of  tli«  Societj, 

^  Tliera  u  aIhei  &a  article  by  R.  H,  HuttOQ^ — a  constant  attendant  at  the 
meetiogs — in  t\m  Nindenlh  Century  for  August  18^5,  gt^iisg  a  more  cq^ 
iroaginarr  a^^count  of  u  typical  meeting  of  the  Society. 

*  WUiiam  Giorg*  IFard  and  $h4  C&tMk  Mtvimi^  s«e  p<  ai3. 
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I  remember  well  the  first  time  that  I  saw  your  father — 
it  was,  I  think,  at  the  second  or  third  meeting  of  the 
Sodety.     He  came  into  the  room  along  with  Manning,  and 
the  marked  contrast  between  them  added  to  the  impressive- 
nees.     I  remember  thinking  that  I  had  never  seen  a  face 
that  seemed  so  clearly  to  indicate  a  strongly -developed 
sensuous  nature,  and  yet  was  at  the  same  time  so  intellectual 
as  your  fetther's.     I  do  not  mean  merely  that  it  expressed 
intellectual  faetUty,  ...  I  mean  rather  the  predominance  of 
the  intellectual  life,  of  concern  (as  Matthew  Arnold  says) 
for  the  "  things  of  the  mind."     I  did  not  then  know  your 
&ther's  writings  at  all ;  and  though  from  what  I  had  heard 
of  him  I  expected  to  find  him  an  efiective  defender  of  the 
Catholic  position,   I    certainly  did    not    anticipate  that   I 
should  come — as  after  two  or  three  meetings  I  did  come — 
to  place  him  in  the  very  first  rank  of  our  members,  as 
judged  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Society  in  respect  of 
their  aptitudes  for  furthering  its  aim.      The  aim  of  the 
Society  was,  by  frank  and  close   debate  and   unreserved 
communication    of   dissent    and  objection,  to  attain — not 
agreement,    which   was    of   course    beyond    hope  —  but   a 
diminution  of  mutual  misunderstanding.     For  this  kind  of 
discussion  your  father's  gifts  were  very  remarkable.     Tlie 
only  other  member  of  the  Society  who  in  my  recollection 
rivals  him  is — curiously  enough — Huxley.      Huxley  was 
perhaps  unsm-passed  in  the  quickness  with  which  he  could 
see  and  express  with  perfect  clearness  and  precision  the 
best  answer  that  could  be  made,  from  his  point  of  view, 
to  any   argument  urged    against   him.     But  your  father's 
dialectic  interested   me    more,  apart   of   course  from    any 
question  of  agreement  with  principles  or  conclusions,  not 
only  from  its  subtlety,  but  from  the  strong  and  unexpected 
impression  it  made  on  me  of  complete  sincerity  and  self- 
abandonment    to    the    train    of    thought    that    was    being 
pursued  at  the  time.     When  Tennyson's  lines  on  him  came 
out  afterwards  I  thought  that  two  of  them — 

How  subtle  at  tierce  and  quart  of  mind  with  mind, 
How  loyal  in  the  following  of  thy  Lord  ! 
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were  very  apt  and  representative ;  but  the  first  line  does 
not  convey  what  I  am  now  trying  to  express — the  feeling 
that  he  gave  himself  up  to  tlie  Xoyo^  like  an  interlocutor  m 
a  Platonic  dialogue,  and  was  prepared  to  follow  it  to  any 
concluBiona  to  which  it  might  lead.    This  is  a  eharaeteristic 
more  comnionlj^  found  in  the  discussions  of  youth  tlmu  in 
those  of  ujiddle  age ;  and  I  do  not  know  that   I  can  better  j 
describe  the  impression    of   this  feature  of  your   father'i 
manner  of  debate  than  by  saying  that  he  often  reminded  I 
me  of  old  undergraduate  days  more  than  any  other  of  the! 
disputants.     And  of  course  this  was  all  the  more  impres-j 
sive  in  a  man  who  so  unreservedly  at  the  same  time  put 
forth    his    complete    adhesion    to    an    elaborate    dogmatic  j 
system.  ^| 

I  remember  that  once — on  one  of  the  rare  occasions  on  ^^ 
which  I  had  the  privilege  of  sitting  next  him  at  our  dinners^ 
—1  asked  him  to  tell  me  exactly  the  Catholic  doctrine  onfl 
some  point  of  conduct,  the  nature  of  which  I  cannot  now  ^ 
recall*  He  answexed,  "  Opinions  are  divided  j  there  are  two  j 
views,  of  which  I,  as  usual,  take  the  more  bigoted*'  Offl 
course  I  understood  the  word  to  mean  *'  bigoted  as  ytm  ~ 
would  mil  it  ** :  but  the  choice  of  the  word  seemed  to  me 
illustrative  of  the  mixture  of  serious  frankness  and  genial 
provocativen^s  which  characterised  his  share  of 
debates. 


oury 


To  Mr,  Leonard  Huxley  he  wrote  ; — ^ 

I   became  a   member  of   the  Metaphysical   Society »   I| 
think,  at  its  first  meeting  in  1869  ;  and,  though  my  engage- 
ments in  Cambridge  did  not  allow  me  to  attend  regularly,  1 
retain  a  very  distinct  recollection  of  the  part  taken  by  your 
father  in  the  debates  at  which  we  were  present  together, 
ITiere  were  several  members   of   the  Society  with   whose 
pldloBophical  views  I  had,  on  the  whole,  more  sympathy 
but  tliere  was  certainly  no  one  to  whom   I  found  it  more  i 
pleasant  and  more  instructive  to  listen*  ,  *  . 

The  general  tone  of  the  Metaphysical  Society  was  one  of 
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extreme  consideration  for  the  feelings  of  opponents,  and 
your  fathei^s  speaking  formed  no  exception  to  the  general 
harmony.  At  the  same  time  I  seem  to  remember  him  as 
the  most  combative  of  all  the  speakers  who  took  a  leading 
part  in  the  debates.  His  habit  of  never  wasting  words,  and 
the  edge  naturally  given  to  his  remarks  by  his  genius  for 
dear  and  effective  statement,  partly  account  for  this  im- 
pression ;  still  I  used  to  think  that  he  liked  fighting,  and 
occasionally  liked  to  give  play  to  his  sarcastic  humour — 
though  always  strictly  within  the  limits  imposed  by 
ooortesy.  I  remember  that  on  one  occasion  when  I  had 
read  to  the  Society  an  essay  on  the  "  Incoherence  of 
Empiridsm,"  I  looked  forward  with  some  little  anxiety  to 
his  criticisms ;  and  when  they  came,  I  felt  that  my  anxiety 
had  not  been  superfluous ;  he  "  went  for "  the  weak  points 
of  my  argument  in  half  a  dozen  trenchant  sentences,  of 
which  I  shall  not  forget  the  impression.  It  was  hard 
hitting,  though  perfectly  courteous  and  fair. 

We  may  mention  here  another  discussion  club  to 
which  Sidgv^ack  belonged,  and  which  was  founded  in 
the  period  of  his  life  with  which  we  are  now  dealing, 
though  it  does  not  happen  to  be  referred  to  in  the 
letters  —  a  purely  Cambridge  society  called  the 
"  Eranns."  The  following  account  of  it  was  written 
by  Sidgwick  for  Sir  Arthur  Hort,  whose  biography 
of  his  father  was  published  in  1896  : — ^ 

The  club  came  into  being,  I  think,  in  November  1872. 
The  originator  of  the  idea  was  the  present  Bishop  of  Durham 
[Westcott],  and  he,  together  with  Lightfoot  and  your  father, 
may  be  regarded  as  constituting  the  original  nucleus  of  the 
club.  It  was  not,  however,  designed  to  have,  nor  has  it 
from  first  to  last  had,  a  preponderantly  theological 
character ;  on  the  contrary,  its  fundamental  idea  was  that 
it  should  contain  representatives  of  different  departments  of 
academic  study,  and  afford  them  regular  opportunities  for 
meeting  and   for  an  interchange  of  ideas  somewhat  more 

^  L^e  and  Letters  of  F,  J.  A.  Hort,  sometime  Hulsean  Professor  and  Lady 
Margaret  Reader  in  Divinity  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  vol.  ii.  p.  184. 
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serious  and  methodical  than  is  suitable  at  an  ordinary 
sodal  gathering*  Accordingly  the  original  members  in-  j 
eluded,  among  utliei's,  Clerk  Maxwell,  Seeley,  [Henry]  Jack^ 
son,  and  myself/  as  well  as  the  three  theologians  whom  1 
have  called  the  nucleus.  The  number  of  the  clnb  has  varied, 
but  never  exceedai  twelve. 

It  met  five  or  six  times  a  year  in  the  evening  at  the 
house  or  rooms  of  one  of  its  members.     The  host  of  the 
evening  had  the  duty  of  reading  a  paper  as  an  introduction 
to  conversation.     The  range  of  subjects  was  entirely  un- 
restricted ;  the  general  idea  was  that  each  member  in  turn 
would  select  a  subject  in  which  he  was  specially  iiiterested» , 
and  would  therefoi^  probably  choose  one  belonging  more 
or  less  to  his  own  department  of  study,  only  not  of  tooj 
technical  a  character  to   be  in  tare-sting  to  outsiders.     But 
there  was  no  obligation  on  him  to  choose  such  a  subject  if 
he  preferred  one  of  more  completely  general  interest,  such 
m  eilueation,  politics,  the  mutual  duties  of  social  classed, 
etCv:   and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we   have  often   discussed  ^i 
subjects  of  this  latter  kind     I  should  add  that  the  reading^^^^^^ 
of  the  paper  was  foUowed  by  conversation  quite  spontaueous  ^* 
and  unregulated,  not  anything  like  formal  debata 

To  return  to  the  correspondence,  he  writes  to  if  r. 
0.  Browning  on  Januar}^  22,  1870  : — 

I  endoee  programme  [of  lectures  for  women].  You  sm 
our  scheme  was  ambitious ;  but  in  a  University  town  it 
seemed  good  to  be  ambitious.  And  I  hope  we  shall  keep 
up  our  ideal  of  comprehensive  and  academic  instruction,  in  j 
spite  of  initial  failure,  till  it  is  clearly  seen  whether  we  can 
attract  any  of  the  Aspiring  girk  from  without  If  we  do 
not  we  shall,  of  course,  sink  into  something  comparatively 
small     But  experiment  and  audacity  are  good.*  ,  .  .  . 

I  am  in  hopes  that  matters  at  Hngby  will  settle  them- 
selves*    But  any  imiigiriatioQ  you  can  fcnm  of  the  ej^tant  of 

'  [i^t^r,  Lnrtl  Acton,  Fc\>feasG>r  Clifford  AJlbutt,  Mr*  6eorg«  Datwui,  and 
oibirs  belonged  U>  th«  Society,] 

*  To  Mn.  Clonf  li  lie  wmttf  i>a  Fcbru&fy  6  :  ^^  W«  hmrm  tixtf -mt«ii  lidki 
AtAi]iftg  tfaflBjMtyf  of  our  Lecturost  wMah  is  pnCtj  good,'* 
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the  calamity  ^  as  they  now  feel  it,  falls  short  of  the  reality. 
My  view  is  that  Hayman  is  a  well-meaning,  vulgar-souled 
man^  who  will  suit  himself  as  much  as  he  can  to  the  Bugby 
tone,  and  very  likely  do  better  there  than  he  has  done  at 
other  inferior  schools — with  plenty  of  intellectual  vigour  of 
an  inferior  quality ;  not  a  humbug,  but  only  what  we  call 
an  impostor  at  Cambridge,  i.e.  a  second-rate  man  who 
oonscientiously  thinks  himself  a  first-rate  man. 

The  following  letter  to  his  mother  about  the 
withdrawal  by  Dr.  Temple  of  his  essay  in  Essays  and 
Reviews  was  probably  written  in  February  1870  : — 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  cannot  understand  or  feel 
satisfjEU^tory  Dr.  Temple's  explanation  of  his  step.  Both  his 
reasons  seem  to  me  bad  reasons.  Of  course  there  is  a  good 
deal  to  be  said  for  the  view  that  "  what  is  allowed  to  F. 
Temple  is  not  allowed  to  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  " ;  but  at  the 
same  time  the  reason  why  so  many  of  us  rejoiced  at  Dr. 
Temple's  elevation  was  that  we  thought  there  would  now  be 
one  bishop  on  the  bench  who  would  not  take  that  view: 
one  man  who  would  say  and  do  as  Bishop  of  Exeter  exactly 
what  he  would  have  said  and  done  as  Frederick  Temple. 
This  argument  then  is  intelligible  but  distressing  to  me ; 
the  second  reason,  "  that  Essays  and  Reviews  have  up  to  this 
time  been  doing  more  good  than  haim,  but  have  now 
begun  to  do  more  harm  than  good,"  I  do  not  even  under- 
stand. It  seems  to  me  that  the  questions  raised,  e.g, 
by  Wilson  and  Jowett,  are  just  as  important  to  keep 
before  the  public  mind  now  as  they  were  to  put  before  it 
then;  and  the  essays  in  which  they  were  ai^ued  were 
certainly  more  thoughtful  and  exhaustive  than  most  of  what 
is  written  on  the  subject;  and  that  I  say,  disagreeing 
intensely  with  the  fundamental  view  of  Wilson. 

At  the  same  time  I  quite  think,  and  keep  saying  here, 

that  the  Bishop's  speech  in  Convocation  was  very  courageous ; 

*  The  appointment  of  Dr.  H.  Hayman  as  Headmaster  of  Rugby,  on  Dr. 
Temple  becoming  Bishop  of  Exeter.  The  trouble  arising  out  of  this 
appointment  continued  till  Hayman's  dismissal  in  1873,  and  naturaUy 
occupied  Sidgwick  a  good  deal  on  account  of  his  interest  in  his  old  school,  as 
weU  as  his  brother  Arthur's  position  in  it. 

Q 
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he  has  said  for  hie  collaborators  in  ^^smys  and}  ^emewt] 
what  none  of  his  friends  dared  to  say  when  the  question  of 
his  appointment  was  being  discussed,  and  what  is  hardly 
reconcilable  with  the  apologia  that  some  of  them — €^ff,  K  W.^ 
B[en8on} — niarfe  for  him. 

I  am  florrj  to  say  that  most  Liberals  that  I  see  apeak 
more  strongly  against  the  Bishop  than  I  have  written,  Illl 
fact,  I  almost  always  find  myself  defending  him.  At  the 
same  time  I  do  not  think  the  thing  very  important  1 
cannot  but  believe  that  controversies  and  changes  aia  im- 
pending over  the  Church  of  England  which  will  qutto  drive 
out  of  onr  recollection  this  tempest  in  a  t©a-cup»  .  ,  , 

I   am  very  busy,  as  a  part  of  the  ladies*  lectures  has. 
fallen  on  me,  besides  secretarial  work 


To  his  Sister  from  Cambridge  on  April  8 

You  will  see  that  our  ladies*  lectures  are  doing  so  far 
very  nicely.  There  is  sui^e  to  be  a  reaction,  the  people 
who  have  gone  into  the  thiug  for  amusement  getting 
tired  of  it,  and  the  question  is  how  we  shall  tide  over  thaL 
No  doubt  many  experiments  are  necessary  before  the  exact 
form  which  the  higher  education  of  women  ought  to  take 
can  be  determined.  .  .  .  Mill  has  come  forward  like  a  woman  \ 

I  have  not  written  anything  more  in  the  Pcdl  Mall}  I 
have  written  a  pamphlet  in  the  same  sense  which  will 
perhaps  be  printed — on  the  text,  **  Let  every  man  be  fully 
persuaded  in  his  own  mind,*'  ^  That  is  r^ly  the  gist  of 
the  pamphlet — that  if  the  preachers  of  religion  wish  tl^| 
retain  their  hold  over  educated  men  they  must  show  iii^^ 
their  utterances  on  sacred  occ^isions  the  same  sincerity, 
eicactness,  unreserve,  that  men  uf  science  show  in  expound- 
ing the  laws  of  nature.  I  do  not  think  that  much  good  is 
to  be  done  by  saying  tliis,  but  1  want  to  liberate  my  sou 
and  then  ever  after  hold  my  peace. 


1  U«  littd  nTitteii  &  long  tetter  on  ''  Cletric&l  EngAg«iiieat» 
Mall  a&MiU  of  JftnuArr  0»  1SS0. 
>  The  pamphlet,  Bhu 


t&  thi 

ics  of  Con/ormiiy  mmd  Sub»eripii(m^  wnlt«Q  tw  th« 
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To  hds  Mother  from  Cambridge  towards  the  end  of  May 

Here  we  are  all  quiet  and  prosperous.  I  am  very  well 
so  far:  rather  hard  at  work  with  a  variety  of  teachings. 
Have  you  got  me  any  subscriptions  for  our. ladies'  lectures  ? 

I  have  read  the  greater  part  of  Disraeli's  novel  [Zothair], 
and  do  not  think  it  equal  to  the  best  of  his  earlier  one& 
But  it  is  very  light  and  amusing  reading.  I  do  not  think 
I  have  read  anything  else  lately  except  Bossetti's  poems. 
Some  of  these  are  splendid  ;  but  they  require  selecting,  and 
I  should  not  exactly  recommend  the  whole  book. 

To  F.  Myers  from  Ostend,  June  26 

I  have  been  intending  to  write  to  you  for  some  time, 
but  wanted  to  write  about  what  it  is  at  the  same  time 
difiBpult  for  me  to  write  about.  Tou  mentioned  a  poem  to 
be  addressed  U>  me  de  rebus  divinis.  This  would  interest 
and  gratify  me ;  but  I  feel  that  you  do  not  perhaps  know 
my  religious  views  exactly — just  because  I  do  not  generally 
feel  called  on  to  pr^ciser  them — and  that  on  this  occasion  I 
must  not  let  myself  be  taken  for  a  prophet,  being  something 
quite  different. 

The  truth  is — if  Clough  had  not  lived  and  written,  I 
should  probably  be  now  exactly  where  he  was.  I  have  not 
solved  in  any  way  the  Gordian  Knot  which  he  fingered.^  I 
can  neither  adequately  rationalise  faith,  nor  reconcile  faith 
and  reason,  nor  suppress  reason.  But  this  is  just  the 
benefit  of  an  utterly  veracious  man  like  Clough,  that  it  is 
impossible  for  any  one,  however  sympathetic,  to  remain 
where  he  was.  He  exposes  the  ragged  edges  of  himself 
One  sees  that  in  an  irreligious  age  one  must  not  let  oneself 
drift,  or  else  the  rational  element  of  oneself  is  dispropor- 
tionately expressed  and  developed  by  the  influence  of 
environment,  and  one  loses  the  fidelity  to  one's  true  self. 
This  last  is  the  point :  I  do  not  feel  called  or  able  to  preach 
religion  except  as  far  as  it  is  involved  in  fidelity  to  one's 
true  self       I   firmly   believe    that   religion  is    normal   to 

1  To  finger  idly  some  old  Gk)rdisii  knot, 
And  with  much  toil  attain  to  half-helieve. 
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inanMiid,  and  therefore   take  part  imliesitatiDglj   m  any 
BDcial  action  to  adapt  and  sustaiD  it  (as  far  as  a  layniEinl 
may).    I  know  also  that  my  true  self  is  a  Theiat,  but  I  believe  I 
that  many  persons  are  really  faithful  to  themselves  in  being  1 
irreligious,  and  I  do  not  feel  able  to  prophesy  to  them*     If  I 
I  have  any  complaint  against  them,  it  is  not  that  they  da' 
not  believe  in  a  God,  but  that  they  are  content  wilii,  happy 
in,  a  universe  where  there  is  no  God ;  but  many  of  them  mi% 
not  content,  and  to  these  I  have  nothing  to  say.  not  beings 
able  to  argue  the  matter  on  any  common  ground. 

The  passionate  personal  yearnings  which  you  put  into] 
your  verse  I  do  not  feel,  though  I  am  wrought  to  muchj 
sympathy  when  you  express  them.      But  for  myself  I  could^ 
be  quite   happy  in  the   Garden  of  Eden — nay,  in    ftuch 
"  gardens  of  Epicurus  "  m  lie  open  to  me,  but  into  wbich^ 
I  cannot  go  from  a  world  so  full  of  sorrow*  ^M 

I  have  read  your  poems  through  agaln^  I  certainly  do 
not  understand  how  any  [one]  can  fail  to  be  fascinated  from 
time  to  time  by  the  combination  of  great  freshness  (aud 
generally  intensity)  of  feeling  with  finished  elastic  atateliness 
of  style.  .  ,  . 

To  hu  Mother /ram  Ostmd  on  July  1 

I  am,  as  you  will   see,  still  herej  the  truth  is  I 
divided  between  a  sense  of  the  great  salubrity  of  the 
for    [hay  fever]    (the    difference    between    this   place    and 
Dover  is  unaccountable  but  clear)  and  a  desire  to  get  to 
Berlin,  whic!i  1  want  to  see  again  as  the  capital  of  a  united 
Germany— partly  united,    that   is,   "in   shpots,"   as  Hana 
Breitmann  says.  *  .  .  I  shall    stay  in  Germany,  T  think, 
till  the  end  of  September  (subtracting  the  time  spent  in 
the  mountains).     I  am  reading  German  books,  and  I  have 
a  sort  of  notion  of  making  a  sort  of  tour  of  the  UtiiveiBitieaJ 
September,  however,  being  vacation,  is  a  bad  time  to 
them,  and  therefore  my  plan  is  uncertain.  .  .  ,  I  am  alwa}-! 
in  hopes  that  the  remarkable  unity  of  feeling  among  the" 
[Eugby]  masters — supposing  they  all  manage  to  stay — will 
make  up  to  Eugby  for  the  dulness,  or  worse,  of  the  head. 
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If  this  once  breaks  down,  they  will  certainly  all  be  glad 
toga 

To  his  Mother  from  Berlin  a  week  or  so  later 

Heat  at  last ;  and  heat  in  Berlin  is  heat.  Drainage  also 
is  difficult,  as  the  river  is  rather  higher  than  most  other 
parts  of  the  surface.  However,  I  shall  exist  for  a  fortnight 
Also  we  have  raised  all  our  prices  since  we  became  the 
metropolis  of  North  Germany,  and  my  money  is  melting 
away  like  ice  when  you  leave  the  spoon  in  it. 

In  the  next  letter  to  his  mother,  written  on 
July  10,  we  see  the  approach  of  the  Franco-German 
War:— 

I  have  got  permission  to  read  in  the  Library  here,  and 
shall  probably  stay  some  days.  Then  I  shall  go  either  to 
Halle  or  Gottingen.  I  read  no  English,  and  the  im- 
mersion in  a  different  set  of  words  and  ideas  is  entertaining 
enough.  •  .  . 

Are  people  afraid  of  war  in  England  ?  We  are  taking 
it  very  coolly  here;  the  papers  affect  to  be  amused  with 
the  French.  I  saw  just  now  the  following  ingenious 
advertisement : — 

FROM  PARIS.     EXTRA  POST. 

Our  new  great -coat,  much  resembling 

that  generally  called 

THE  SPANISH 

Ought  to  be  bought  by  every  one  who  has  not 

DECLARED    WAR 

against 

Parisian  Fashion. 

So  you  see  we  feel  able  to  make  a  joke  of  the  thing. 
This  was  five  days  before  war  was  declared. 

To  F.  W.  Cornish,  July  17 
I  have  been  intending  to  write  to  you  as  soon  as  I  felt 
equal  to  an  entertaining  epistle.     But  this  now  seems  an 
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iudeJimte  delay*  Not  on  account  of  Bad  Digestion,  Blighted 
Affectious,  or  any  of  the  received  causes  of  melancholy,  but 
because  I  am  engaged  in  a  liopel^a  struggle  with  the  Hegelian 
philosophy. 

Day  after  day  I  sit  down  to  my  booka  with  a  firm 
determination  to  master  the  German  Heraclitus,  and  as 
regularly  I  depart  to  my  Mittagsessen  with  a  sense  of  hope- 
less defeat.  No  difficulty  of  any  other  writer  can  convey 
the  least  conception  even  of  the  sort  of  difficulty  that  I  find 
iu  Hegel.  My  only  consolation  is  (just  as  they  say  that  a 
Buasian's  lioguistic  aptitude  is  due  to  his  extremely  jaw -brok- 
ing vernacular)  that  every  other  philosophical  work  I  take  up 
seems  easy.  But  no  amount  of  difficulty  alone  would  distress 
my  spirit  if  there  was  not  added  the  paralysing  doubt 
whether*  after  all,  I  am  not  breaking  my  head  over  highly 
profound  nonsense.  For  it  is  rather  a  sense  of  profession^ 
duty  than  any  natural  instinct  which  has  forced  me  to  thifl> 
For  there  iB  no  doubt  that  Hegeliaxusm  is  on  the  iQcreaae 
— everywhere  except  in  Germany.  Here,  they  tell  me,  the 
Hegelian  School  are  all  old  professors ;  there  is  not  a 
Hegelian  Privat'd^cent  to  be  found*  As  far  aa  I  can  make 
out,  the  prevaUing  views  here  are  much  the  same  as  tboaa 
in  England :  Empiricism,  Materialism,  a  very  indefinite 
idealism,  and  Kantism^ — ^only  that  they  take  their  Kantism 
pure,  aud  we  take  ours  mixed,  in  the  form  of  Hajnilton  and 
Mansel. 

However,  I  did  not  intend  [to]  bore  you  with  so  much 
ahop — and  indeed  most  of  us  are  now  thinking  of  quite 
different  things.  The  newspapers  are  driving  a  thriving 
trade;  they  all  of  them  sell  ' Extra-Blatte '  about  thme 
times  a  day.  Really  it  is  a  serious  thought  how  much 
aelf-aacrifice  it  must  require  on  the  part  of  Able  Editors  not 
to  fan  the  flames  of  war — especially  in  the  keen  competition 
of  journals  which  one  has  here. 

Certainly  it  seems  to  me  that .  the  guilt  of  this  war  is  as 
unequally  divided  as  is  possible  in  human  quarrels ;  at  the 
same  time  I  persist  in  thinking  that  the  war  couM  have 
been  avoided   by  Prussia.     That  is  because  I  have  more 
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belief  in  the  Sentimental  Politics  of  Ollivier  than  my 
friends  here.  I  think  he  is  an  honest  man,  though  with 
absolutely  no  statesmanlike  qualities :  and  therefore  that,  if 
Prussia  had  simply  declined,  with  extreme  suavity  of  mode, 
to  comply  with  the  ridiculous  demands  of  Benedetti,  he 
would  not  have  felt  himself  able  to  make  it  a  ccisits  heUi. 
Only  these  Europeans  have  perfectly  mediaeval  notions  of 
their  ''  honour  "  and  the  bloodshed  that  it  requires.  As  to 
the  prospects  of  the  war,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  all  depends 
on  the  iVench  preventing  the  imion  of  North  and  South 
Germany.  I  do  not  think  the  Southerners  will  remain 
neutral,  and  therefore  the  French  must  paralyse  the  co-opera- 
tion of  North  and  South  by  a  sudden  coup,  I  expect  to 
hear  of  their  making  a  dash  at  Frankfort. 

I  have  not  the  slightest  idea  where  you  are,  and  there- 
fore feel  that  this  letter  will  be  probably  stupider  when  it 
reaches  you  than  it  was  originally.  It  is  very  interesting 
being  here.  I  am  fond  of  Berlin,  and  think  the  Prussians 
have  improved  since  I  was  last  here^ — there  is  less  self- 
assertion  about  them. 

If  you  are  in  Germany  you  are  perhaps  reading  novels. 
It  is  very  diflBcult  to  find  out  what  the  really  good  German 
novels  are ;  there  is  a  want  of  able  criticism  of  belles  lettres, 
or  I  do  not  know  where  to  look  for  it.  As  I  make  out 
there  are  five  people  worth  reading  in  their  way,  besides 
Fritz  Eeuter,  whose  "  Piatt "  I  do  not  want  to  try  just  yet, 
viz.  Auerbach,  Gutzkow,  Freytag,  Hacklander,  and  Spiel- 
hagen.  Of  these  Hacklander  is  the  lowest — writes,  I 
mean,  for  the  lowest  public,  and  sacrifices  everything  to 
amusing  them ;  but  there  is  always  very  good  workmanship 
in  his  books  and  some  real  humour.  Auerbach  and  Frey- 
tag you  probably  know.  Auerbach  seems  to  me  a  real 
poet,  but  is  liable  to  be  terribly  tedious,  and  is  too  senti- 
mental for  my  taste :  only  that  one  always  feels  him  a  man 
of  genius.  Gutzkow,  too,  seems  to  me  a  man  of  genius  and 
of  profound,  penetrating,  reckless  insight  into  life  and 
society ;  but  he  does  not  quite  know  how  to  tell  a  story. 
Spielhagen  is  a  little  of  everything ;  he  is  hardly  known  in 
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England,  and  ia,  I  fancy,  young,  as  in  both  of  the  books  of ' 

his  that  I  have  read  all  the  female  characters  fall  m  love 
with  the  hero,  which  ib  a  somewhat  juvenile  cast  of  plot 
Almost  all  the  German  novels  have  a  Purpose;  Heyse's 
tales  are  the  great  exception ;  I  read  and  reread  these  with 
increased  admiration  of  their  workmanship. 

Oh  this  War  !  It  does  make  one  despise  one's  genera- 
tion that  it  should  be  possible  I  have  always  disliked  the 
''principle  of  non-intervention'*;  it  now  seems  to  me 
"damnable  selfishness."  If  we  had  not  oatentatioudly 
isolated  ourselves  in  past  years,  we  might  have  atopped 
this.  Now  I  suppose  it  is  impossible,  Eassia,  I  suppose, 
wiU  prefer  the  rule  of  l^eSjOo?,  or  at  any  rate  will  intervene 
later.  One  feels  that  it  serves  Bimiarck  right,  and  so  these 
dear,  honest,  peace-loving  Achivi  must  suffer,  It  is  very 
hard  to  read  Hegel  in  the  midst  of  it 


To  hw  Mother  aioiU  ikt  mms  tiTtie 

[After  some  remarks  on  the  war  he  continues]  You  ask 
me  what  is  the  "good"  of  such  a  poem  as  [Bossetti's] 
"  Jenny/'  I  do  not  quite  know  whether  you  mean  to 
suggest  (1)  that  the  subject  is  too  disagreeable  to  be  fit 
for  poeti^,  or  (2)  that  the  moral  effect  is  likely  to  be  bad. 
The  latter  I  should  scarcely  think  myself,  as  there  is  not  a 
particle  of  morbid  imagination  in  it,  no  idealising  of  vice. 
It  seemed  to  me  a  perfectly  truthful  delineation  of  common^ 
place  fact — ^  indeed  tbe  pathetic  effect  of  the  poem  ia 
intended  to  spring  from  its  fidelity  to  commonplace.  As 
for  the  first  objection,  I  should  be  inclined  perhaps  to  admit 
it — only  one  woulil  limit  the  range  of  tragedy  a  good  deal  if 
one  excluded  all  disagreeable  subjects.  One  would  cut  off 
several  of  Shakespeare's  plays  for  example^  I  do  not  myaalf 
think  that  one  can  demand  that  all  literature  shall  be 
adapted  for  young  ladies"  reading,  though  one  rejoices  that 
so  much  of  our  best  literature  is  so  adapted. 

To  Soden  Noel  from  Berlin^  July  21 
I  have  been  delaying  to  write  to  you  partly  because  I 
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wished  to  talk  about  Hegel;  but  I  can't  sum  up  yet  on 
him :  I  am  too  bewildered     Here  are  scraps  : — 

The  Grermans  saj  that  all  the  Hegelian  teachers  (toler- 
ably numerous)  are  old  men.  Of  the  young  men  the  few 
who  take  to  philosophy  regard  the  post-Kantian  philosophy 
as  (at  best)  a  valuable  and  suggestive  forecast  or  imagina- 
tion of  the  work  of  philosophy :  but  for  what  they  actually 
believe,  go  back  to  Eant  The  post-Kantian  philosophy  is 
a  tower  of  Babel,  intended  to  unite  earth  and  heaven.  After 
H^el  the  work  stopped  because  of  the  confusion  of  tongues. 

...  I  am  rather  distracted  from  H^el  by  this  war, 
which  disgusts  me  profoundly.  All  the  bad  passions  of 
these  highly  educated  people  are  coming  out:  not  that  I 
am  surprised.  .  .  . 

To  his  Mother  from  Halle,  July  30 

I  stay  here  till  Thursday  —  the  University  closes 
on  Wednesday.  I  intend  to  bring  my  own  studies  to  a 
dose  sooner  than  I  should  otherwise  have  done.  They 
have  not  been  quite  as  profitable  as  I  expected,  partly  from 
my  own  want  of  energy,  partly  from  the  nature  of  the 
subject, — my  opinion  as  to  German  philosophy  having 
altered  itself  somewhat  on  nearer  inspection, — but  chiefly 
from  the  excitement  of  the  war.  .  .  . 

Certainly  it  has  been  very  exciting  in  Berlin,  partly 
from  my  sympathy  with  the  Germans,  and  partly  from  the 
melancholy  interest  of  watching  a  people  pass — all  together, 
high  and  low,  cultivated  and  uncultivated — from  a  state  of 
good-humoured  tranquiUity  to  one  of  raging  indignation. 
Indignation  highly  moral  and  religious  (they  believe  utterly 
in  the  justice  of  their  cause,  and  that  Providence  has 
demented  the  monster  in  Paris,  previous  to  ruining  him 
utterly,  and  means  to  overrule  his  wicked  designs  to  the 
effecting  of  the  union  of  Germany),  but  indignation  which 
renders  them  quite  blind  to  the  French  view  of  the  case, 
and  finds  vent  in  needlessly  coarse  expressions  of  hatred 
towards  Louis  Napoleon  and  his  wife.  Why  the  Empress 
is  dragged  in,  you   may  not  guess.      She  is  supposed   to 
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hftve  wanted  the  Prince  of  Hohenzollern  to  marry  a  relative 
of  hers,  and  to  have  bean  infuriated  by  hia  refusing  to 
pledge  himself  thereto.  This  canard  m  taken  here  quite 
aerionsly. 

Just  now  my  own  position  is  slightly  uncomfortable. 
There  is  much  wrath  against  England  for^shain  neutrality/' 
Every  one  asks ;  '*  Does  Eogland  then  want  another 
Alabama  Question  ?  *'  Certainly  the  condnct  of  the  English 
Government  mems  to  me  short-sightadly  timid,  if  it  be 
true  that  cartridges  are  openly  sent  to  France  by  Eirming- 
ham  firms.  Also  I  am  obliged  to  allow  that  there  ia 
something  cowardly  in  Gran\'ille's  extreme  anxiety  not  to 
offend  France,  and  to  keep  the  balance  of  praise  and  blame 
even.  It  seems  to  me  quite  true  that  both  parties  have 
taken  offence  too  easily  (one  is  reminded  that  in  this  society, 
duelling  is  regaixied  as  an  inevitable  necessity),  but  to  say 
this  and  no  more  seems  to  me  a  stupid  injustice.  All  one 
ought  to  say  is  that  Prussia  did  not  do  her  utmost  to  pre* 
vent  the  war  which  France  did  her  utmost  to  provoke. 

To  Mrs,  Clough  frofti  Halle  on  July  S(l  and  Aug%Lst  2 

I  really  owe  much  to  your  introduction,  as  I  gained  the 
use  of  the  Royal  Library  by  it,  which  the  Geheimrath  kindly  | 
vouchsafed  me.  ...  It  happened  to  be  just  tiie  turning- 
point  between  peace  and  war,  and  I  was  struck  almost  with 
consternation,  in  talking  to  the  Geheimrath,  by  the  vehe* 
ment  expression  of  martial  ferocity  that  depicted  itself  on 
his  amiable  learned  countenance  and  issued  &om  Uk*^ 
midst  of  his  mild  Teutonic  beard.  | 

Since  then  I  have  seen  how  intense  and  profound  the 
feeling  is  which  inspires  Germany  now.  The  fact  is  1870 
Unkfi  itself  on  to  1814.  The  national  regeneration,  one 
may  almost  say  birth,  of  Germany  is  identified  with  the 
war  of  liberation — war  against  Napoleon  I. :  and  it  seems 
as  if  their  hatred  of  France  was  but  another  side  of 
their  patriotism.  It  has  been  very  interesting  to  me  to 
be  in  Berlin  all  this  time :  though  somewhat  painful^  as 
I    am    too    cold-blooded    to    sympathise  with  the  martial 
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ardour,  and  am  even  disgusted  by  the  coarse  abuse  of 
Napoleon  with  which  the  journals  abound.  I  do  not 
think  we  were  so  bad  in  England  during  the  Crimean  War. 
Bat  the  Germans  are  certainly  naif,  and  do  not  under- 
stand the  art  of  innuendo.  Just  now  they  are  very 
wrathful  against  England;  and  when  I  pay  a  visit  to  a 
Professor  to  whom  I  have  a  letter  of  introduction,  hoping 
to  discuss  with  him  Divine  Philosophy,  he  explains  to  me, 
with  vehement  gestures,  that  England  is  a  country  of 
cowards,  and  has  made  herself  contemptible  in  the  ejes 
of  the  civilised  world.^  .  .  . 

.  .  .  We  have  had  the  most  splendid  thunderstorms 
here.  I  live  in  the  swell  quarter  of  Halle,  on  the  "  Pro- 
menade," which  is  pretty  enough  to  become  thoroughly 
scenic  with  a  thunderstorm  about  sunset.  I  think  the 
most  prosaic  person  could  not  help  taking  the  thunder- 
storm symbolically.  Eeading  the  journals — I  cannot  refrain 
fix)m  absorbing  three  or  four  daily — gives  me  just  the  same 
headache  in  spirit  as  the  approach  of  a  storm  in  body. 
The  flashes  are  beginning. 

I  am  oppressed  too  by  consciousness  of  my  nationality, 
as  the  feeling  against  England  grows  bitterer,  and  every 
day  I  feel  less  able  to  defend  the  conduct  of  our  Govern- 
ment. There  is  a  smart  levity  in  Granville's  utterances, 
and  an  unctuous,  long-winded  unmeaningness  in  Gladstone's, 
which  seem  to  me,  as  I  read  them  here,  to  hide  cowardice 
and  impotence.  Then  I  cannot  understand  there  being 
any  doubt  about  Bismarck's  document.  It  seems  to  me  as 
clear  as  day  that  he  is  speaking  the  strict  truth,  and  that 
the  French  are  lying  and  prevaricating. 

^  Sidffwick  used  to  describe  how  on  this  tour  when  he  presented  a  letter 
of  introanction  to  a  Professor  at  one  of  the  Universities  he  visited,  the 
conversation  fell  on  the  subject  of  England's  neutrality,  and  the  argument 
being  conducted  in  the  German  tongue,  the  Professor  got  the  best  of  it. 
The  next  day,  however,  the  Professor  returned  the  call,  and  out  of  polite- 
ness made  English  the  language  of  communication.  Sidgwick,  seeing  his 
opportunity,  turned  the  conversation  on  England's  neutrality  again,  when 
the  positions  were  reversed  ;  all  the  disadvantages  which  he  had  suffered 
the  day  before  from  comparative  want  of  command  of  the  language  were 
now  experienced  by  his  interlocutor,  the  veins  on  whose  forehead  swelled 
with  the  effort  to  bring  out  the  answers  he  wished. 
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Bismarck  has  played  with  Uie  French  diplomacy  and 
completely  outwitted  and  exposed  it  I  confess  that  my 
admiration  for  thia  man  is  growing.  Did  you  ever  con- 
template his  photograph?  it  seems  to  me  very  expressive — 
broad,  intellectual  forehead,  intense  subtlety  (becoming 
astuteness)  about  browfi>  eyes,  and  mouth,  genuine  benevo- 
lence in  the  latter,  tho'  hardly  visible  in  the  general  effeel 
of  resolute  force  which  the  whole  face  gives.  His  speeches 
always  give  me  the  same  impression — astuteness  under  the 
control  of  honesty,  and  tempered  by  frank  direct  vigour.* 
If  the  Prussian  generals  are  only  as  superior  to  the  French 
as  the  Prussian  statesmen  are,  the  war  will  soon  be  over. 


To  hu  Mother  frmn  Munich,  AugvM  9 

I  find  it  hard  to  leave  Germany  in  this  exciting  time. 
I  could  not  go  to  Gottiiigen ;  the  lines  were  too  much 
occupied  with  transport  of  soldiera  I  got  to  Nurembeig 
with  some  difficulty :  there  was  only  one  slow  train  in  the 
day  for  non-militaries,  and  that  at  most  inconvenient  times. 
I  had  to  spend  three  hours  at  a  junction,  from  11  to  2  at 
night  I  am  very  well,  and  have  left  off  working.  I  enjoy 
seeing  these  towns  and  hearing  the  talk  of  the  people* 
Certainly  this  is  a  grand  time  for  Germany.  I  do  not 
mean  the  viotorieSr  tliough  of  course  the  exultation  over 
them  is  immense:  but  the  consciousness  that  the  whole 
people  is  at  length  united  in  a  just  cause :  that  has  aa_ 
elevating  effect. 

To  his  Mother  on  Augitst  27 

I  write  this  in  a  miserable  inn  at  Friedrichshafen,  on 
the  Lake  of  Constance,  verj^  much  out  of  humour, 

I  will  briefly  describe  my  course  since  I  wrote 
last.  The  tiifliDg  ailment,  my  alluaion  to  which  you 
probably  did  not  notice,  .  .  .  threatened  to  prevent  my 
walking  at  all  Therefore,  after  a  delightful  day  at  Inns- 
bruck (which  was  beautiful  as  a  dream)^  I  gave  up  the  idea 

*  Later  rtreUtipHAt  ni  OGursv,  n)odifi«d  thii  vi«w  gf  Eism&rck'i  oiuticltrt 
is  weU  u  of  hiD  £bAt-e  of  roapatuibility  for  the  WAf. 
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of  mountaineering  for  the   present   and  went  to  Venice, 
Yeiona,  and  Milan. 

My  three  days  at  Venice  were  perfect:  quite  fine,  no 
mosquitoes,  just  hot  enough  to  make  the  shade  of  the 
gondola  deb'cious.  Venice  is  the  only  town  I  know  which 
realises  the  word  "enchanted,"  partly  from  the  fSantastic 
and  strange  character  of  the  place.  The  first  night  I  came, 
I  could  not  tear  myself  away  from  the  Piazza  di  S.  Marco 
and  the  Biva  Dei  Schiavoni  Sleep  did  not  seem  to  be  a 
part  of  the  programme. 

From  Milan  I  went  to  Bellaggio,  which  I  found  fully 
as  fascinating  as  I  did  ten  years  ago.  Then  over  the 
Maloja  to  Fontresina,  which  I  reached  on  the  22nd,  and 
found  your  two  letters,  but  none  from  William  or  Arthur. 
Under  the  circumstances,  being  fearful  of  much  walking, 
and  also  intending  to  be  in  England  by  the  1st  of 
September,  I  determined  to  take  a  taste  of  the  Alps  at 
Fontresina  and  then  leave  Switzerland.  My  only  doubt 
was  whether  to  try  France  or  Germany.  From  Chur  there 
did  not  seem  much  difTerence  as  to  shortness  in  space,  and 
though  the  French  express  trains  would  be  shorter  in  time, 
there  seemed  more  chance  of  being  stopped  near  Faris.  So 
I  determined  to  try  Germany,  especially  as  they  told  me 
at  Chur  that  I  could  get  through  to  Stuttgart  in  a  day. 
Which  has  proved  false:  I  am  detained  six  hours  here, 
and  shall  not  get  to  Stuttgart  to-night.  However,  I  shall 
no  doubt  come  out  at  Cologne  after  a  day  or  two,  and  then 
it  will  be  comparatively  plain  sailing. 

...  I  shall  be  hard  at  work  from  the  time  I  get  back 
till  Term  begins.  My  studies  in  July  suggested  to  me  to 
recast  my  lectures  for  next  term,  and  I  want  to  carry  out 
the  idea  thoroughly.  .  .  . 

To  Roden  Nod  from  Cambridge  on  September  8 

Yes,  I  think  before  I  left  Halle — though  the  University 
closed  much  sooner  than  usual,  and  I  left  the  place  feeling 
rather  uncomfortable  just  then  as  a  "  member  of  the  low- 
minded  trading  community  who  were  then  selling  coals  and 
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cartridges  to  the  enemies  of  the  Fatherland  " — still,  before 
I  left  Halle  I  had  made  up  my  mind  about  Hegel  for  the 
present  No,  I  shall  read  no  more  of  it:  not  of  Hegel  in 
the  German  language.  But  if  Hegelianism  shows  itaelf  in 
England  I  feel  equal  to  desding  with  it  The  metluMi  seems 
to  me  a  mistake,  and  therefore  the  system  a  ruin ;  there 
may  be  "  gold  to  be  dug  there/*  as  Carlyle  says,  but  I  have 
no  time  to  dig  for  it  amid  the  scoriae.  But  there  are  some 
great  broad  truths,  independent  of  the  method,  and  lying 
safe  at  the  base  of  the  system ;  with  Hegel's  intense  grasp 
of  these  I  sympathise  strongly,  and  to  it  I  attribute  the 
success  of  his  philosophy.  €.g.  generally  speaking,  the  re- 
action from  the  formalism,  phenomenalism,  ultra-subject- 
ivism of  Kant.  That  the  Univei^e  is  essentially  and 
fundamentally  rational;  the  laws  of  the  subject  and  the 
object  harmonious;  history  the  evolution  of  the  human 
spirit,  etc.  eta — all  this  is  well  enough.  And  I  do  not 
say  that  the  science  of  metaphysics  will  not  ultimately  be 
constructed  in  the  way  that  Hegel  tried  to  construct  it,  by 
patiently  thiuking  out  the  meauing  of  our  most  generil  and 
fundamental  notionSj  and  their  relation  to  each  [other]. 
But  that  that  relation  is  irM  the  Dialectical  Evolution  of 
Hegel  I  have  no  doubt  .  ,  , 

After  I  gave  up  work  I  had  a  beautiful  tour,  admiring 
everything  childishly,  and  more  than  ever  before.  Quaint 
Nuremberg,  Munich  with  its  pathetic,  patient  endeavour  to 
be  a  capital  of  Culture;  Inusbruck,  beautiful  aa  a  dream 
(it  realty  was  when  I  saw  it,  chequered  sky,  sunJigbt  on 
the  towDj  thin  clouds  half-veiUng  the  exquisitely  grouped 
hills) ;  Venice — mere  fairyland ;  .  .  .  Milau,  where  1  finally 
placed  the  crown  of  GotMc  architecture  on  the  Cathedral 
I  met  an  Italian  as  I  walked  and  gazed  who  talked  English ; 
he  remarked  with  startling  vehemence  that  the  Architect 
who  built  the  Western  Fa<;ade  was  a  Beast 
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To  his  Mother  from  Cambridge  on  S^kmher  16 
I  arrived  here  after  a  very  successful  journey,  which 
was  only  chequered  by  one  slight  detention  at  Heidelberg 
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after  I  wrote  to  you.  I  slept  at  Ulm,  then  at  Darmstadt. 
Between  these  two  towns  I  travelled  with  an  exceedingly 
bright,  genial  young  German  who  was  on  his  way  to  join 
the  army.  ''  He  hoped  he  should  not  be  too  late  for  the 
excursion  to  Paris."  As  far  as  I  could  judge,  just  passing 
through,  intense  exultation  swallowed  up  all  more  painful 
feeling  in  the  German  mind.  I  did  not  happen  to  see  any- 
thing of  the  wounded.  My  fellow-traveller  was  very  eager 
to  learn  what  I  thought  would  be  the  action  of  the  neutrals, 
and  especially  England.  I  told  him  that  whatever  sym- 
pathy we  might  have  for  France  now  was  quite  unselfish, 
as  we  had  no  fear  whatever  of  Germany,  and  if  they  left  a 
burning  hatred  of  themselves  in  the  breasts  of  the  French 
nation,  we,  as  far  as  our  private  interests  went,  would  be 
only  all  the  safer:  but  that  we  thought  that  territorial 
aggrandisement  of  any  kind  would  prevent  an  enduring 
peace.  I  think  he  saw  the  force  of  this :  but  the  Germans 
assume  a  kind  of  pedagogic  air:  they  ''feel  it  a  Stem 
Duty  "  to  inflict  condign  punishment  on  France,  as  a  school- 
master when  he  flogs  an  incorrigible  pupil.  I  think  they 
are  quite  sincere  in  this. 

To  F.  Myers  on  September  19 

I  .  .  .  must  be  in  Cambridge  from  October  1  on,  partly 
for  ladies'  lectures,  partly  to  catch  zealous  pupils  who  are 
to  be  examined  in  November,  and  dialectically  improve  them 
before  term  begins.  ...  I  came  home  from  Germany  earlier 
than  I  intended.  I  could  not  go  back  to  a  University  town 
and  read  philosophy  with  this  war  going  on,  especially  as 
my  sympathies  have  rather  turned  round  of  late.  Somehow 
there  is  something  almost  attractive  about  French  conceit, 
it  disarms  censure  from  its  extravagance;  but  a  German 
flushed  with  victory,  on  the  one  hand  heavily  expressing 
the  utmost  rigour  of  the  old  barbarous  war -law,  on  the 
other  talking  lengthily  of  his  moral  pre-eminence  and 
superlative  civilisedness,  is  not  a  delectable  object  to  con- 
template. 
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To  his  Mother  from  Cambridffe,  Odoher  30 

I  have  beeu  too  busy  writing  secretarial  letters  to  write 
for  some  time.  .  .  •  The  enclosed  will  show  you  the  degree 
of  success  that  our  scheme  [of  lectures  for  women]  has  bad 
BO  far  as  applications  go.  It  remains  to  be  seen  what  the 
eating  of  the  pudding  will  be  lika  ,  ,  .  I  have  bad  my 
time  much  taken  up  by  this  business,  and  am  for  onoe  in 
my  life  very  busy.  There  are  such  a  number  of  small 
things  to  do  in  organisation.  I  am  actually  learning  how 
to  economise  time  I  My  feeling  is  that  if  I  was  engaged 
in  practical  business  of  a  definite  kind,  I  could  get  to  do 
it  rather  well,  but  that  practicBd  alfaiTB  of  an  indefinita 
kind  would  drive  me  wild. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  xeal  here  for  women's  education, 
not  much  fanaticism  and  not  much  serious  opposition.  The 
fact  is  all  the  jokes  have  been  made,  and  refined  people 
feel  that  I  am  rather  in  hopes  that  we  shall  get  some 
support  from  without,  otherwise  we  shall  no  doubt  dwindle ; 
however,  it  was  right  to  be  ambitious  in  a  University  town. 


To  F.  Myers  f ram  Cambridge,  Novmnher  5 

Here  we  are  thinking  of  nothing  but  war  and  academic 
reforms. 

Sidgwick  describes,  iu  the  reminiscences  contri- 
buted  to  the  biography  of  C,  IL  Pearson,  the  part 
that  the  latter  used  to  take  in  these  discussions  on 
the  war : — 

I  remember  vividly  to  this  day  how  in  the  Michaelmas 
Term  of  1870,  at  the  critical  time  of  the  German  invasion 
of  France — when  even  rigidly  conscientious  students  war© 
found  jdelding  to  the  temptation  of  reading  newspapers  in 
the  moming^ — Pearson  adopted  the  view  that  the  French 
resistance  to  the  invaders  was  going  to  succeed.  He  stood 
alone  among  us  in  this  opinion ;  but  his  knowledge  of  the 
military  facts,  and  of  historical  struggles  more  or  lesB 
analogous,  was  so  copious  and   minute,  and  hia  power  of 
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handling  his  material  so  masterly,  that  night  after  night,  at 
the  end  of  the  postprandial  debate,  we  sat  silenced,  though 
nnconvinced,  and  Pearson's  hypothesis  manifestly  held  the 
field.  The  next  morning  would  bring  new  evidence  on  our 
side,  which  seemed  overwhelming  as  we  read  the  papers ; 
but  when  we  met  again  in  the  evening  we  found  that  Pearson 
had  changed  his  front  so  as  to  resist  effectively  the  new 
onset  of  facts,  or  even  to  convert  them  into  arguments  for 
his  own  conclusion.  The  performance  as  I  recall  it  was 
really  a  dialectical  masterpiece;  all  the  more  impressive 
from  the  serious  conviction  with  which  the  protean  paradox 
was  continually  maintained. 

To  his  Mother  J  November  14 

.  .  .  Tell  Arthur  that  we  lost  "the  whole  ticket"  at 
the  elections  to  Council.  But  I  do  not  think  it  will  much 
matter.  The  questions  which  are  coming  to  the  front  now 
in  Academic  affairs  are  not  of  a  party  character.  And  we 
are  certainly  not  party  men.  The  longer  I  live  the  more 
strongly  I  feel  our  immunity  in  this  respect.  No  one  is 
ever  long  angry  with  any  one  else ;  and  every  one  (except 
a  few  cantankerous  persons)  is  always  trying  to  find  a  way 
of  reconciling  himself  with  his  opponents.  I  am  sorry  to 
see  that  this  is  not  so  in  the  Metropolis,  and  that  all  the 
worst  features  of  Parliamentary  elections  are  to  be  intro- 
duced into  the  elections  of  school-boards  in  the  Metropolis. 
I  allowed  my  name  to  be  put  on  Miss  Garrett's  Committee 
for  Marylebone — I  do  not  quite  know  why,  as  I  have  no 
call  to  interfere  in  metropolitan  affairs — but  some  people 
wished  it.  .  .  . 

What  do  you  think  of  Myers's  last  poem  in  Macmillan  ?  ^ 
I  think  it  very  fine,  and  his  being  able  to  write  anything 
so  like  Pope  shows  great  versatility  of  style. 

To  his  Mother  from  Cambridge,  December  2 

I  am  forced   to   stay  up  at   the   end  of  Term  for  an 
examination  which  begins  on  the  16th.     I  rather  wish  I 
*  **  Implicit  Promise  of  Immortality." 

B 
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bad   declined,  but   I  doD*t  like  decliTiing  to  do  what   my 
College  asks  me.  .  .  . 

The  Hitchin  Girls  have  come  over  to  pass  the  Little*Go 
examioatioti^  They  are  not,  of  course,  formally  admitted, 
but  the  Uuiversity  has  given  leave  to  them  to  have  the 
papers,  and  the  examiners  have  consented  to  examine  them. 
I  am  afraid  that  if  they  pass  the  examination,  the  Cambridge 
world  will  not  be  particularly  impressed.  Miss  Garrett's 
triumph  in  Londou  is  remarkable,  unexpected  by  her  com- 
mittee certainly.  I  do  not  like  the  expense  of  these 
school-board  elections.  We  are  supposed  U*  have  managed 
everything  with  as  little  paid  service  m  possible^  and  yet 
we  (not  that  I  am  more  than  a  imjm)  have  spent  nearly 
£500. 

To  0,  Bfmmiin§  froiR  Engbi^,  Beeeniher  24 

I  am  really  sorry  to  decline.  I  always  feel  it  a  defect 
in  my  classic-educational  career  that  I  never  examined  at 
Eton.  But  two  years  ago  I  vowed  never  to  examine  any 
more  schools,  and  on  the  strength  of  this  vow  I  refused 
several,  including  Jex-Blake  at  Cheltenham,  an  old  friend. 
So  1  feel,  on  the  whole,  that  I  cannot  come  to  you.  I  tiiiiik 
the  vow  was  good,  as  I  am  veiy  lazy  and  have  a  good  deal 
of  work  that  I  must  do,  if  I  am  to  escape  self-contempt 
You  will  easily  get  a  much  better  examiner. 


To  his  Moiker/rom  Cambridgt,  January  15,  1871 
...  I  have  been  detained  here  by  trifling  matters 
connected  with  the  ladies'  lectures.  We  are  just  now  in 
rather  a  peculiar  position— we  have  given  exhibitions,  and 
induced  one  or  two  young  persons  to  come  to  Cambridge^ 
but  the  Committee  as  snch  does  not  pmvide  them  any 
aocommodation.  This  is  done  advisedly*  because  some 
of  us,  though  they  do  not  object  to  girls  coming  up  to 
Cambridge  to  attend  lectnres»  yet  do  not  wish  formally  to 
encourage  them :  still  less  to  be  responsible  for  them.  The 
result  is  that  I  have  semi-ofticially  to  make  arrangements 
for  Uie  cond^ort  of  these  j>erson8.  or  at  least  to  see  that  no 
difficulty  is  thrown  in  their  way  by  absence  of  provision. 
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To  his  Mother  on  February  15 

My  ladies'  lectures  are  so  far  going  on  very  welL  I 
am  not  over-sanguine,  knowing  that  fashion  changes,  but 
yet  hopeful  that  we  may  become  a  real  focus  of  improve- 
ment in  female  education.  We  have  now  three  or  four 
"  outsiders  " — I  mean  young  women  who  have  come  to  us 
from  abroad. 

To  Baden  Nod  (part  of  a  philosophical  correspondence) 

You  see  though  I  hold  strongly  that  the  Eight  is  know- 
able,  if  not  "  absolutely  "  (in  your  sense),  yet  as  an  ideal,  a 
standard  to  which  we  may  indefinitely  approximate,  I  by 
no  means  assert  that  it  is  knounty  that  our  general  rules  are 
even  nearly  the  best  possible.  And  I  think  it  probable 
that  the  current  morality  is  faulty  just  in  the  direction  you 
indicate,  by  having  too  general  rigid  rules,  and  not  making 
allowance  enough  for  individual  differences.  At  the  same 
time  I  do  think  the  broad  lines  of  right  conduct  are  pretty 
well  ascertained.  But  I  hope  more  than  most  men  for 
progress  in  ethical  conceptions,  resulting,  as  progress  in 
science  does,  from  observation  and  experiment.  But  just 
as  the  scientific  discoverer  must  not  follow  his  own  whims 
and  fancies  but  earnestly  seek  truth,  so  it  is  not  the  man 
who  abandons  himself  to  impulse,  but  the  man  who,  against 
mere  impulse  and  mere  convention  alike,  seeks  and  does 
what  is  Eight  who  will  really  lead  mankind  to  the  truer 
way,  to  richer  and  fuller  and  more  profoundly  harmonious 
life.  My  ideal  is  a  law  infinitely  constraining  and  yet 
infinitely  flexible,  not  prescribing  perhaps  for  any  two  men 
the  same  conduct,  and  yet  the  same  law,  because  recognised 
by  all  as  objective,  and  always  varying  on  rational  and 
therefore  general  grounds,  "  the  same,"  as  Cicero  says, 
"for  you  and  for  me,  here  and  at  Athens,  now  and  for 
ever." 

The  following  letter,  dated  March  18,  is  his  first 
letter  to  Miss  Clough  about  the  house  for  students 
attending  the  lectures  for  women  at  Cambridge  : — 
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I  have  been  intending  to  write  to  you  some  time  about 
our  educational  schemes  here  in  Cambridge,  Imt  I  hoped  to 
oome  to  London  and  eee  you.  Various  thin^  have  kept 
me  in  Cambridge,  and  will  keep  me  till  Easter.  We  are 
now  in  a  somewhat  critical  stage  of  progreaa*  It  has 
become  clear  that  we  cannot  leave  our  young  ladies  to  take 
care  of  themselves,  and  that  we  must  make  some  provision 
for  lodging  strangers.  Those  who  are  now  here  are  lodged 
with  private  persons  interested  in  the  scheme,  I  have  now 
engaged  to  open  a  boarding-bouse :  vide  enclosed.  The  great 
question  is,  who  will  take  charge  of  the  young  establishment. 
We  art  m  aTixhiis  to  keep  down  the  ex^penses  that  we  want,  if 
we  can,  to  find  some  one  who  will  give  her  services  without 
requiring  a  salary.  I  am  aware,  of  course,  of  the  general 
objectioua  to  gratuitous  work :  on  the  other  hand  our  efibrt 
IB  an  exceptional  one :  we  are  passing  through  a  period  of 
changes  and  tentative  experiments:  enthusiasm  has  to  a 
great  extent  started  our  effort,  and  I  intend  to  try  whether 
enthusiasm  will  not  maintain  it  until  this  period  is  past,  and 
we  see  what  the  new  time  has  iu  store  for  female  education* 

Now  can  you  tell  me  of  any  one : — some  one,  if  possible, 
who  would  strengthen  our  hands  ?  If  you  had  not  been 
occupied  with  your  own  important  work,  I  think  I  should 
have  appealed  to  your  enthusiasm. 


Tq  his  Sisier  from  Rugbjf,  April  9 

Write  a  line  to  say  how  you  are,  I  am  ,  .  *  very  well, 
also  very  lazy,  only  that  I  spend  a  little  of  my  time  in  writ- 
ing on  philoaopliical  subjects,  partly  what  I  hope  may  some 
day  tnrn  out  to  be  a  book,  and  partly  articles  and  scraps 
in  the  Acadmni/  and  elsewhere.  Also  letters  and  scraps  in 
the  Camiridife  Bsporter}  besides  secretarial  work  for  the 
women's  lectures.  ...  So  I  am  not  found  out  to  be  idle. 
I  send  Pr<^ramme. 


UlU      ^1 


^  fiiotpt  oiie  or  two  reviews,  th^ 
t^MMraii^  Meporler  were  mdjnfy  un 


'  letting  uid  soniiM"iii  the  Oambridg* 

quest ioo^r  of  ■cftdemio  refonn.     In  the 
he  WAS  writing   a  g(jod  deal   at   this  time,  chiefly  reTiewi   of 
al  workn,  aod  iluriu^  thii  yt'Ar  and  the  ne%t  he  &Ua  con^bllteid 
etc,  to  the  Athe^nmum  liud  the  Spedat&r, 
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To  his  Mother  from  Cambridge,  May  8  (about  the  son  of 
an  old  friend  of  his  father's) 

I  have  written  to  F.  H.  offering  to  take  him  in  and  pay 
his  expenses  of  residence  and  education  here  for  three  terms, 
and  to  continue  the  arrangement  for  a  fourth  if  he  gets  a 
first-class  in  his  May  Examination,  only  letting  him  pay  for 
his  dinners  in  the  fourth  term.  The  expense  will  not  be 
much  to  me  if  he  occupies  my  spare  room :  ^  not  much  over 
£50  as  I  reckon.  I  had  a  very  nice  letter  from  Mrs. 
H. — I  mean  a  letter  which  gave  me  a  pleasant  idea  of 
her — which  convinced  me  that  Cambridge  was  the  best 
opening  they  could  see,  in  spite  of  the  expense  and  dis- 
advantage of  delay.  I  have  made  my  offer  conditional  on 
his  satisf}ring  me  in  June  (when  our  new-comers  are  tested) 
that  he  has  sufficient  abilities. 

This  offer  to  F.  H.,  which  was  carried  out  in  due 
course,  was  made  after  much  careful  thought  and 
discussion.  Sidgwick  used  tx>  say  afterwards  that 
this  experience  had  given  him  great  confidence  in 
his  own  power  of  foreseeing  the  exact  amount  of 
personal  inconvenience  that  would  be  involved  in 
any  course  involving  sacrifice  of  comfort,  and  estimat- 
ing whether  the  object  to  be  gained  was  worth  it. 
Going  to  live  in  Newnham  College  when  his  wife  took 
charge  of  the  new  Hall  in  1880  was  a  case  in  point 

To  his  Sister  from  Cambridge,  May  17 

[The  Headmasters]  are  urging  us  to  undertake  ex- 
aminations of  Schools  generally,  on  the  principle  of  examining 
whole  schools,  not  head  forms  only.  Eidding  says  openly 
that  he  does  not  think  our  examination  of  the  lower  forms 
likely  to  be  as  good  as  one  conducted  by  the  masters,  but 
he  thinks  the  public  or  the  Government  are  determined  that 
the  schools  shall  be  externally  examined,  and  that  they  had 
rather  we  did   the  work  than  any  one   else.     I   think   it 

'  Sidgwick  had  two  sitting-rooms,  one  within  the  other,  with  a  bedroom 
beyond,  and  a  small  attic  above  entered  separately. 
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ridiculous  to  be  ao  subservient  to  an  imaginary  public 
(which  I  have  never  heard  clamouring  on  the  subject),  and 
am  sure  that  the  Government  will  not  in  this  matter  like 
to  oppose  the  consensus  of  educators.*  I  want,  therefore, 
to  go  in  strongly  against  this,  and  at  the  same  tiine  far  an 
'*  Abiturienten-examen  '*  like  the  German.  I  should  like  to 
know  what  Edward  thinks — and,  besides,  this  is  a  dodge  for 
making  you  write. 

To  F,  Mytrs  from  Cambridge  in  May  or  June 

As  far  as  I  have  a  conviction,  I  do  not  believe  in 
deliberate  choice  in  love.  When  I  was  young  and  "  erotion  " 
(cf.  Clongh  ^)  I  nsed  to  repeat  to  myself  the  end  of  Iphigenia*8 
prayer  (Goethe,  favourite  play  of  mine)  for  wholesome 
warning-  ^^^^^ 

io  calm  repoee, 
Ye  listen  to  our  prayer,  that  cliiMifihiy 
Beseeches  you  to  bftflteUf  but  vour  hatid 
Ne^er  breaks  uiiri]:»e  t!ie  golden  fruita  of  heaven, 
Aod  woe  to  him  who  with  ituj>atii:iit  gmisp 
ProfaDely  plucks  and  eats  unto  hia  death 
A  bitter  food. 

(It  is  exquisitely  tender  and  melodious  in  the  German, 
but  you  know  I  do  not  profess  verse-making.) 

,  .  .  Will  you  please  tell  your  mother  that  I  am 
temporarily  supplied  with  a  rresident  of  my  **  Hall,*'  Miss 
Clougb  having  promised  to  start  ub.  She  only  comes  for 
one  or  two  terms,  eo  I  am  still  looking  out,  though  more 
tranquilly,  for  her  succeasor.  I  am  now  examining  houBes. 
Tliia  whole  matter  takes  up  so  much  of  my  time  that  if  I 
were  more  certain  of  my  power  of  producing  good  intellectual 
work,  I  ahould  doubt  whether  it  was  worth  while ;  but  it  is, 
I  think,  good  for  me»  I  think  I  have  a  tough  carcase 
which  will  take  aome  time  wearing  out,  and  that  I  shall 
say  all  I  have  to  say  to  mankind  before  I  die.     Meanwhile, 

^  Gompftrv  a  letter  bj  Sidgwick  iu  th«  C&mbridgt  Uhvimrgiiy  Motoric  of 
May  S4r  1B71,  in  which  d  ptopas  lo  tUiii  matter  be  remarkft  on  the  ''  daiiger  of 
exhatntiDg  qux  eDergie«  in  tbe  iniprovement  of  all  niitids  escept  oar  own." 

*  Mori  M&gmft  Ckrgjfmam^t  FirH  Tak^ 
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I  am  forced  more  and  more  into  involuntary  antagonism 
with  Miss  Davies  [see  pp.  210,  211].  She  wrote  to  me  the 
other  day  and  mentioned  affably  that  I  was  the  serpent 
that  was  eating  out  her  vitals. 

To  0,  Browning  on  June  7 

...  I  am  choosing  a  house  for  our  young  women — 
which  is  a  difficult  task,  as  genteel  Cambridge  is  increasing 
rapidly  in  numbers  owing  to  Enlargement  of  Professoriate, 
Marriage  of  Fellows,  and  Movement  generally,  which,  here 
at  least,  is  against  celibacy.  Female  education  is  centering 
here.  Miss  Davies  is  collecting  funds  to  build  a  college  two 
miles  and  a  half  (or  f )  off.  Thus  we  shall  have  two  systems 
of  Higher  Education  of  Women  going  on  side  by  side. 
However,  we  are  accustomed  in  Cambridge  to  a  complexity 
of  systems,  and  there  are  plenty  of  fine  old  arguments  to 
prove  that  it  is  rather  a  help  than  a  hindrance.  The  work 
takes  up  my  time  rather,  but  is  very  entertaining.  And 
I  am  growing  fond  of  women.  I  like  working  with  them. 
I  begin  to  sympathise  with  the  pleasures  of  the  mild 
parson. 

.  .  .  Pearson  has  just  left  us  to  waste  his  culture  on 
the  Bush.  So  we  are  looking  for  a  historian.  You  have 
not  in  Editorial  capacity  come  across  any  impecunious 
genius,  I  suppose  ? 

I  am  not  going  to  take  any  real  holiday  this  Long.  I 
have  been  so  disgracefully  idle  all  the  term  that  I  cannot 
in  very  shame.  Also  I  have  no  money,  the  cares  of  a 
householder  being  incumbent.  As  a  friend  puts  it,  I  am 
going  to  have  all  the  fun  of  being  married,  without  the 
burden  of  a  wife. 

To  his  Mother  from  Carnbridge  early  in  June 

Many  thanks  for  your  remembrance  of  my  birthday.  I 
am  beginning  to  be  sorely  ashamed  of  the  length  of  time 
that  I  have  cumbered  the  earth  without  doing  anything 
worth  doing.  But  I  feel  that  though,  from  various 
reasons,   I   have  remained  immature  too  long,  I  am  now 
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*'  grown  up/*  and  I  hope  the  next  ten  years  will  be  diflfereiit 
ft^m  the  last  *  .  * 

I  am  very  busy  with  examinations,  writing,  and  looking 
for  my  House,  My  friends  tell  me  that  I  shall  gain  much 
of  the  experience  of  a  Married  Man  before  I  have  done, 
Already  I  find  myself  eatimating  the  expense  of  Plate  and 
linenieto.     I  hope  to  come  to  Engby  about  middle  of  July. 

To  F,  Myers  frmn  Llandudrw,  June  25 

This  is  chiefly  oa  business.  A  lady  '—whom  I  know 
principally  because  I  once  combined  with  her,  when  we 
both  were  younger,  in  a  society  for  mutual  improvement  by 
means  of  correspondence — has  written  a  paper  on  the 
Advisability  of  educating  Eural  Young  Women  by  means 
of  Correspondence,  which  has  been  submitted  to  me.  I, 
as  it  seems  to  be  my  destiny  to  do  these  things,  and  as, 
on  reflection  and  consultation  with  persons  interested  in 
the  Cause,  »  .  .  the  plan  seemed  worth  tiying,  have  under- 
taken to  try  and  organise  a  system  of  Education  by  Post, 
preparatory  (at  any  rate  at  starting)  for  the  Cambridge 
Examinations,  and  in  connection  to  some  extent  with  our 
lectures — that  is,  I  shall  ask  the  lecturers,  generally  speaking, 
in  the  first  instance  to  undertake  the  work,  unless  more 
competent  people  elsewhere  occur  to  me. 

Now  I  want  to  ask  you  as  Superintendent  of  English  for 
Home  Study  (atU  si  quid,  etc),  what  your  colleagues  and 
pupils  are  likely  to  think  of  tbiSt  ...  I  ought  to  give  you 
the  main  points  of  my  scheme  as  at  present  contemplated. 
,  .  .  Systematic  Instruction  in  variety  of  subjects  (as  in 
Camb.  Exam.),  by  means  of: — {!.)  Advice  as  to  reading 
text- books.  (ii>  Papers  on  ditta  (liL)  Answers  to 
questions  imd  solutions  of  difficulties  found  by  students 
of  ditto  [etc.]. 

Tell  me  what  you  think.^ 

^  Mkn  Eiixa  Rhodes*  who  h&d  been  a  memWr  of  the  Initial  BcH^iety. 
St*c  p.  72, 

*  Thh  schemt  for  iostmction  by  cot,  :jip©udenoe  woa  iucc««afutl|^  c&iried 
<Kii  fbr  O'Var  tweittj  yi'*m,  Mr*.  I*ei1v  fur  tcvi^titceti  yo«ra»  uid  afUrw&tdi 
Mifla  Rhode  ft  ftetin^  ivith  great  £«al  Mid  eodrgj  as  UozK»razj  Secretariea. 
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I  have  been  attending  a  l^orth  of  England  Council 
Meeting/  and  making  observations  on  women.  It  seems  to 
me  that  they  have  at  present  one  defect  in  "action  by 
means  of  debate/'  they  have  not  quite  enough  practical 
self-assertion  at  the  right  place  and  time,  and  hence  are 
more  apt  to  nurse  small  jealousies  than  men.  Nous  atUres 
hommes,  if  a  President  of  a  Committee  shows  a  disposition 
to  suppress  one,  one  snubs  him  at  once,  says  loudly  the 
thing  he  doesn't  like,  and  then  is  in  good-humour  after- 
wards. 

I  am  in  an  ultra-philosophic  humour,  having  just  lost 
my  portmanteau,  containing  the  results  of  two  years'  medita- 
tion. It  is  thought  to  be  at  Bangor  or  somewhere  on  the 
Great  Western  Eailway.     Kismet ! 

I  am  here  o&ambulating  the  Irish  Channel,  or  circum- 
ambulating the  Great  Orme's  Head,  to  keep  off  h.f.  [hay 
fever]. 

To  F.  Myers  from  Cambridge,  August  2 

...  I  always  feel  that  I  should  like  to  [be]  as  many  people 
as  possible  (the  right  sort  of  people — I  am  afraid  I  should 
not  include  a  French  enfant  du  sidcle),  if  they  would  all  live 
harmoniously  and  come  out  in  the  right  weather  in  a  sort 
of  Dutch-barometrical  way.  Practically  one  has  to  kill  a 
few  of  one's  natural  selves  (between  the  ages  of  twenty-five 
and  thirty-five)  to  let  the  rest  grow — a  very  painful 
slaughter  of  innocents. 

To  his  Mother  from  Cambridge  on  August  5 

Lately  I  have  been  lying  at  full  length  on  my  sofa  from 
inflammation  of  the  ankle.  I  do  not  know  exactly  how  it 
came,  but  it  is  all  right  again  now.  I  have  had  various 
vicissitudes  since  I  left  you.  I  found  a  tolerably  suitable 
house  here  for  my  young  ladies  after  a  few  days'  searching, 

Sidgwick  used  to  say  that  liis  experience  in  teaching  Political  Economy  by 
correspondence  had  convinced  him  that,  at  least  for  the  abler  students,  it 
was  a  very  valuable  and  educative  method  of  instruction.  It  taught  the 
student  to  make  clear  to  herself  the  nature  of  her  difficulties,  which  is,  of 
course,  more  than  half  way  to  solving  them. 

*  For  North  of  England  Council  see  p.  174,  footnote. 
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and  got  that  off  my  mind.  I  then  went  to  stay  with  the 
Bnxtous  on  the  borders  of  Epping  Forest,  and  then  to 
London,  where  I  found  portentous  heat  and  equally  por- 
tentous hay  fever.  I  do  hate  London  in  heat;  all  the 
things  which  the  Poets  have  written  about  green  fields, 
shady  glens^  rippling  streams,  etc*,  come  into  my  head  and 
tantalise  me,  I  got  introduced  to  Miss  Octavia  Hill,  whom 
I  have  long  wanted  to  meet :  ever  since  I  read  au  article  of 
hers  in  Macmillan  on  her  work  among  the  poor  in  the  East 
of  London,  She  is  a  very  interesting  woman,  and  if  ever 
I  take  a  vow  of  asceticism  and  bestow  all  my  goods  to 
feed  the  poor,  I  will  give  them  to  her,  as  the  person  who 
is  likely  to  make  them  do — least  hanm  I  then  went  to 
see  Mrs,  Clough  and  made  my  final  arrangements  witli  Miss 
Clough  for  our  proceedinga  next  term.  I  spent  with 
Trevelyan  the  suspensive  day  between  the  rejection  of  the 
Army  Bill  by  the  I^ords  and  Gladstone's  cmip  dito^? 
Trevelyan  had  had  notice  given  him  privately  of  what  the 
Ministry  was  going  to  do  and  was  in  proportionately  good 
spirits.  I  saw  mj  friend  Patterson  who  was  also  cheerful 
as  a  translation  of  a  Hungarian  story  by  him  is  to  appear  in 
the  CanikilL  He  says  it  is  very  pathetic  to  people  who 
have  any  sympathy  with  old  times,  so  perhaps  you  will  like 
to  read  it  Since  then  I  have  been  here  trying  to  get  a 
little  reading  done,  but  I  cannot  shake  off  my  laziness.  I 
also  had  my  Political  Eeonomy  papers  (of  the  ladies)  to  look 
over,  .  ,  . 


4 


To  Mrs,  Clough  from  BalUlecuh^  Uihmimier^  on  &ptemb€r  5 

I  trnst  this  address  will  satisfy  your  kind  wishes  on  my 
behalf;  not  that  I  am  the  least  iU,  or  in  need  of  a  holiday, 
or  deserve  one,  having  been  very  lazy  during  the  hot 
weather  at  Cambridge,  ...  I  do  not  want  more  than  a  fair 
field  and  no  favour  for  professional  women ;  but  they  are  so 
sure  to  be  severely  attacked  and  criticised.  ...  It  always 
seems  to  me  that  the  mere  fact  of  a  woman  holding  her 

1  Thrt  Eoy&l  WArr&ot  on  Purchttsc, 
>  The  liotiM  «f  Mr.  Arthur  M«rBli«n,  uiraio  of  F.  My*rt, 
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own  in  medical  or  surgical  practice  would  prove  much  in 
her  favour.  I  suppose  people  in  general  have  (and  for  their 
peace  of  mind  it  seems  desirable  that  they  should  have) 
more  belief  in  their  doctor's  wisdom  and  infallibility  than  is 
at  all  deserved,  and  this  belief  is  kept  up  by  the  esprit  de 
corps  which  leads  them  to  conceal  or  palliate  each  other's 
mistakes.  l^ow,  women  will,  generally  speaking,  have 
to  maintain  themselves  without  this  support. 

I  shall  be  back  in  Cambridge  on  the  18th,  which  is, 
I  suppose,  about  the  time  that  Miss  Clough  will  want  me 
there.  Out  of  the  four  prospective  exhibitioners,  two,  I 
think,  will  come  to  the  house.  ...  I  am  glad  that  Miss 
Clough  has  had  a  successful  trip.  I  like  being  in  England 
so  much  that  I  feel  as  if  I  should  never  go  abroad  any 
more — that  is,  until  I  am  transported  for  taking  part  in  the 
Eevolution  of  188-. 

To  Mrs.  Clough  frcmi  Rughy,  September  18 

Hallsteads  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  houses  I  know, 
and  has,  much  to  my  surprise,  the  best  view  of  UUeswater. 
I  did  not  think  there  could  be  so  good  a  view  so  near  the 
bottom  of  the  lake,  not  having  calculated  on  Helvellyn  being 
brought  to  the  head  and  centre  of  the  picture. 

Have  you  read  "  Balaustion  "  yet  ?  It  is  very  good 
reading,  but  we  classical  people  are  puzzled  to  know  whether 
Browning  means  to  interpret  or  remodel  Euripides.  The 
former  would  be  an  inadmissible  hypothesis  in  the  case 
of  any  one  but  Browning,  but  as  he  cannot  dramatise 
common  people  without  subtilising  their  mental  processes 
till  they  become  something  like  his  own,  I  should  attribute 
to  him  an  ultra  -  commentatorial  tendency  to  find  hidden 
meanings  in  great  authors.  At  any  rate  it  is  curiously 
unlike  Euripides — the  best  figure,  Hercules,  being  most 
especially  so. 

To  F,  Myers  from  Cambridge  on  October  10 

I  have  much  to  talk  to  you  about  I  seem  to  remember 
that  the  Ifist  letter  I  wrote  you  never  got  itself  written — the 
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fallacious  expectation  of  seeing  you  at  Kugby  interveniiig 
inopportunely.  Here  I  am,  not  overburdened  with  work; 
but  rather  distracted  with  the  variety  of  it  I  have  to 
teach  history  this  term :  no  successor  having  turned  up  to 
Petii-aon:  and  Cambridge  breeding  no  historian*  We  are 
thmking  of  teJcing  some  healthy  young  resident  and  locking 
him  up  with  a  Hume.  It  is  rather  a  disgrace  to  us  that 
we  all  take  so  small  an  interest  in  the  human  race.  ,  .  . 

My  aacond  Correspondence  Circular  will  soon  appear. 
Miss  Clough  is  here ;  house  getting  on :  there  will  be  five 
this  term. 

To  F,  Myers,  October  28 

I  should  like  very  much  [to  go  to  Paris],  but  1  cannot 
afford  the  time.  The  truth  is  that  I  have  allowed  myself 
to  be  involved  in  so  much  Education  and  Kducationalism 
that  I  cannot  really  work  in  term-time.  I  have  perhaps  been 
wrong,  but  it  is  idle  to  consider  that  now ;  only  I  must  get 
one  or  two  books  written  in  the  course  of  the  next  two  or 
three  yeara.  I  have  found  that  I  write  slowly  and  w^ith 
grcA^  labour.  So,  in  fine,  my  only  chance  lies  in  using  all 
the  vacation  that  I  can  get;  some  days  necessarily  go  to 
holidays,  visiting  family  and  friends  ;  the  rest  I  must  keep 
solid.  So  I  have  bid  farewell  to  Europe  for  the  present* 
The  truth  is  I  am  getting  into  a  state — I  suppose  a  very 
well-known  morbidity  among  ills  that  flesh,  ete — of  Book 
on  the  Brain.  Only  that  instead  of  one  book  there  are  at 
least  three*  Pray  come  and  see  me.  Selfishly  I  long  for 
iU  You  have  the  art  of  making  me  feel — temporarily — 
Wise  and  Good.  (Now  if  I  said  that  to  X„  he  would 
think  I  meant  in  contrast  with  himself)  But  I  do  want 
to  hear  about  yourself* 


To  his  M&thir  on  October  29 

.  ,  *  I  too  have  been  very  busy.  I  have  had  a  fresh  burden 
imposed  upon  me  owing  to  the  absence  of  a  histciry  lecturer, 
and  my  work  in  connection  with  lectures  for  women,  etc,, 
takes  up  my  time ;  how  energetic  Bugby  is,  by  tlie  way,  in 
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this  matter !  ...  I  see  Edward  now  on  Simdays,  who  tells 
me  about  Mary.  He  says  she  does  an  immense  amount  of 
work — too  much — and  so  has  no  time  for  writing.  We 
live  in  a  busy  age.  I  don't  know  what  the  next  generation 
will  do.  Perhaps  they  will  relapse  into  the  old  ways  of 
leisure. 

You  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  my  arrangement  [of 
sharing  rooms  (see  p.  245)]  with  F.  H.  is  turning  out — 
if  not  a  brilliant  success  as  far  as  the  social  side  goes — at 
any  rate  by  no  means  a  failure.  We  meet  at  breakfast, 
chat  pleasantly  enough,  and  are  not  in  each  other's  way  (as 
far  as  I  know)  during  the  rest  of  the  day.  .  .  .  Altogether 
I  am  prepared  to  say  with  the  lamented  Pumblechook  that 
it  was  Bight  to  do  it,  Kyind  to  do  it,  Beenevolent  to  do 
it,  and  that  if  it  came  over  again  I  would  do  it  again. 

To  F,  Myers  on  October  31 

I  hope  you  are  coming  up.  I  am  suflTering  from  much 
depression  of  spirits  from  various  causes,  or  I  should  have 
written  more  at  length  to  you.  What  you  said  about 
philanthropy  finds  much  response  in  my  thoughts.  .  .  . 
My  idea  of  philanthropy  (practical)  is  that  it  is  a  noble 
profession  or  career  rather  than  a  Virtue.  I  certainly 
quite  agree  with  the  economists  and  laisser-faire  school  in 
thinking  it  a  very  difficult  career  to  succeed  in — but  ^aXewa 
rcL  KoXd.  .  .  . 

To  F,  Myers  on  November  20 

Each  day  I  have  wished  to  write  to  you  how  delightful 
and  salutary  your  visit  has  been  to  me.  You  always  do 
me  good,  though  you  make  me  feel  more  deeply  the 
perplexities  of  conduct.  I  wish  I  had  more  wisdom  to 
impart  to  those  whom  I  love;  it  is  not  for  want  of 
seeking  it. 

Sometimes  I  console  myself  for  fundamental  scepticism 
by  the  feeling  that  it  is  necessary,  if  we  are  to  choose  Good 
per  se;  if  we  were  too  sure  of  personal  happiness,  this 
unselfish  choice  would  be  impossible.     I  do  not  think  with 
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Kant  that  noble  choice  is  the  unbj  good  thing  in  man,  but 
I  do  think  it  a  great  good.  However,  at  other  times  this 
saems  to  me  a  very  wire-drawn  and  metaphysical  consola- 
tion,    Now  as  I  write  it  is  real  to  me, 

.  ,  ,  Much  gmtitude  for  yonr  generous  gift — too  generous, 
— but  you  will  not  expect  from  a  philanthropist  the  delicacy 
to  decline  it  (when  did  a  Ph,  refuse  cash  ?).  I  will  tell  you 
of  its  ultimate  destination. 

To  E.  6.  Dalcym 

The  only  difficulty  T  have  felt  in  answering  yours  has 
arisen  from  the  impossibility  of  writing  an  adequate  letter ; 
or,  even  more,  the  consciousness  of  having  been  in  one  of 
those  "  hours  of  gloom  **  in  which  one  can  only  fulfil  feebly 
tasks  willed  in  hours  of  insight — and  live,  as  Schiller  says, 
by  means  of  BeMhdfti/jimg  (though  I  wish  I  could  say  that 
mine  nie  crmaittt).  A  general  speculative  break -down  and 
a  doubt  as  to  the  wisdom  of  my  small  practical  efforts 
formed  the  soil  of  my  despondency,  .  .  , 

Only  that  I  do  not  want  to  write  a  letter  full  of  hazy 
snggestious  of  calamity,  I  would  endeavour  to  hint  my 
speculative  troubles.  My  state  is  something  like  this.  I 
seem  to  myself  to  have  invented  an  egress  from  scepticism, 
and  to  be  just  vigorous  enough  to  hold  the  door  open  and 
let  other  people  go  throngh — if  they  will  An  fmid,  I 
have,  as  I  have  ever  bad,  a  profound  belief  m  Things  in 
Qeneral,  but  jiist  not  sufficient  belief  in  anything  in 
particular  to  gain  the  full  joy  of  li\ing  by  means  of  it;  I 
keep  looking  forward  to  that  one  hundred  years  hence  when 
it  will  be  all  the  same,  and  am  nervously  anxious  about  the 
criticism  not  of  posterity  genemlly,  but  just  of  the  H,S. 
and  friends  who  may  be  living  then,  I  see  how  they  wiU 
think  that  I  ought  to  have  acted  and  thought,  and  have 
hardly  energy  to  get  through  my  task  of  rendering  them 
possible.     Evolution  is  and  will  prevail. 

Well,  perhaps  you  will  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that  I 
have  become  a  Liberal  Conservative.  I  believe  in  Forster's 
Bill   and   in  administration  generally.     I  don*t  want   the 
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English  Bevolution,  and  don't  believe  in  it,  thinking  that 
our  separation  between  North  and  South,  and  in  the  North 
between  the  energetic  self-help  in  social  matters  and  this 
curious  enthusiasm  for  formal  republicanism  (that  is  certainly 
a  remarkable  &xit)  will  keep  Society  stable  and  save  "  happy 
England." 

I  have  sometimes  joy  in  my  educational  work,  not 
always :  I  believe  I  am  often  unintelligible. 

My  best  delight  is  in  my  devotion  to  Alma  Mater  and 
the  feeling  I  sometimes  have  that  I  am  really  handing  on 
the  torch — torch  of  enthusiasm  for  knowledge  and  virtue — 
to  better  youths. 

To  Mrs.  Cloughfrom  Cambridge  on  December  9 

I  am  not  really  overworked,  but  I  have  just  too  much 
to  do  to  be  able  to  leave  Cambridge  without  the  greatest 
difficulty.  I  have  been  rather  sleepless  lately,  and  told 
Miss  Clough  so.  But  the  cause  is  not  exactly  overwork, 
but  excitement  and  work  together ;  I  have  had  one  or  two 
things  troubling  me  that  I  could  not  talk  of.  However, 
when  work  is  over  here  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  get  away  for 
a  day  or  two  and  come  to  see  you. 

Everything  is  going  on  very  nicely  here,  as  far  as  T  know  ; 
but  the  relation — actual  and  prospective — of  the  scheme 
to  Miss  Davies  keeps  perplexing  me  [see  pp.  210,  211]. 
I  find  it  hard  to  get  my  friends  here  to  sympathise  with 
my  extreme  disinclination  to  hinder  in  any  way  the  success 
of  her  efforts.  However,  I  trust  in  the  strong  breeze  that 
is  at  present  carrying  on  all  movements  in  this  direction. 

To  F,  Myers  from  Oxford  on  December  20 

.  .  .  You  may  have  seen  in  the  newspapers  that  we 
have  been  memorialising  Gladstone:  entreating  him  to 
investigate  and  reform  us  without  unnecessary  preludes 
and  prefaces.  We  had  a  great  success,  and  collected  some 
110  signatures ;  but  the  business  of  collecting,  etc.,  naturally 
gravitated  upon  me,  who  have  got  to  be  regarded  not  so 
much  as  a  Leader  of  the  Liberal  party  in  Cambridge  as 
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Perpetual  chief  clerk  and  3er\^aDt  of  all  work  to  said  party. 
So  I  have  written  no  letters  lately, 

T  thought  your  circular  [in  connection  with  instimction 
by  correspondence]  excellent ;  I  only  hope  that  the  thing 
won't  trouble  you  too  much.  Please  make  an  impartial 
estimate  of  your  expenditure  of  time  aod  trouble,  and  of  the 
results  attained  as  far  as  you  can  ascertain  them,  so  that  we 
may  consider  at  the  end  of  the  year  whether  the  latter  are 
worth  the  former, 

.  .  .  Meanwhile  Emily  Daviea  and  the  inevitable  com- 
plication  of  educational  machinery  weighs  on  my  soul ;  but 
I  feel  with  Lather  that,  if  Providence  has  the  cause  of 
Female  Education  at  hearty  now  is  the  time  for  some 
manifest  intervention. 

,  ,  ,  Middiinmrch  ?  *  I  feel  as  if  I  could  have  planned 
the  story  much  better ;  I  don't  see  why  the  Dryasdust  hero 
need  have  been  more  than,  say,  thirty -five,  and  he  might 
have  bad  an  illusory  halo  of  vague  spiritual  aapimtion  ;  the 
end  of  the  story  could  have  been  made  just  as  tragic.  The 
siyk  is  the  finest  intellectual  cookery. 

I  admire  your  French  verses  much,^  How  do  you  do 
them  ?  I  have  had  the  finest  classical  education,  but  I 
couldn't- — no»  not  if  I  retired  to  the  sea-side  with  a  Corj/iia 
Podarum  Gallicormn, 

The  memorial  spoken  of  in  the  above  letter  was 
one  representing  that  a  Commission  about  to  be 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  funds  of  the  University 
and  Colleges  would  serve  no  etFectual  purpose  and 
would  delay  the  full  consideration  of  reforms.  Glad- 
stone was  not  moved  by  it,  nor  was  a  largely  signed 
memorial  (the  Burn-Morgan  Memorial)  dravm  up  in 
December  1872,  and  specifying  the  reforms  desired, 
more  successful  at  the  time.  The  reforms  asked  for 
were  in  eflFect  that  Fellowships  divorced  trom  work 
at  the  University  should  not  be  held  for  life  ;  that 
a  permanent  professional   cureer   should  be   opened 

^  The  ftrit  pat  of  Middlemarth  Appearofl  in  December  ISTI. 
■  Bmt  to  him  in  MS,,  mot  riibii£k«<l. 
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to  those  engaged  in  College  work  by  allowing  Fellows  of 
colleges  to  many ;  that  provision  should  be  made  for 
the  association  of  colleges  for  educational  purposes, 
in  order  to  secure  more  efficient  teaching  and  more 
leisure  for  study ;  and  that  the  pecuniary  and  other 
relations  between  the  University  and  colleges  should 
be  revised.  The  intention  of  these  reforms,  the 
memorial  said,  was  to  increase  the  educational  effici- 
ency of  the  University,  and  at  the  same  time  promote 
the  advancement  of  science  and  learning.^  In  parti- 
cular, by  diminishing  the  number  of  Fellowships  held 
away  from  the  University,  College  funds  would  be 
set  free  for  University  work  to  be  done  either  by  the 
Colleges  acting  in  combination  or  by  the  University 
itself — a  part  of  the  College  ftinds  being  used  to 
supplement  the  meagre  endowment  possessed  by  the 
University  as  such. 

This  memorial  was  sent  in  again  in  1876  (when 
the  Conservatives  had  come  into  office),  and  a  com- 
mission appointed  in  1877  to  revise  the  statutes  of 
University  and  Colleges  did  much  in  the  direction 
desired  by  the  memorialists. 

To  his  Mother  from  Cambridge  on  Janvxiry  12,  1872 
I  ought  to  have  answered  your  last  letter  before,  as  I 
have  not  been  busy.  I  assure  you  I  have  no  prejudice 
against  the  commemoration  of  New  Year's  Day,  though  I 
am  not  myself  very  susceptible  to  the  influence  of  con- 
ventional divisions  of  time,  nor  do  I  need  reminding  of  the 
shortness  of  life,  mutability  of  human  things,  etc.  ...  I 
had  a  delightful  visit  at  Clifton;  Symonds  was,  I  think, 
better  than  usual. 

To  "  Gtixrge  Eliot " 

I  am  going  to  make  a  request  which,  I  trust,  you  will 

not  consider  too  presumptuous. 

^  Compare  letters  by  H.  Sidgwick  in  the  Uhiversily  Reporter  of  February 
22  and  March  1  and  8,  1871  (on  *' Academic  Teachers") ;  and  one  in  the 
Spectator  of  November  30,  1872;  also  his  article  on  *'Idle  Fellowships" 
in  Miscellaneous  Essays  arid  Addresses. 

S 
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I  want  your  leave  to  bring  with  me  when  I  next  come 
to  see  you — that  is  on  the  next  Sabbath  holiday  that  I  am 
able  to  allow  myself — my  friend  Frederic  Myera.  I  ahould 
not  venture  to  ask  this  merely  because  he  is  a  man  who  I 
think  would  interest  you :  but,  in  fact,  you  met  him  here 
once,  and  were  kind  enough  to  invite  him  to  call  on  you. 
Unfortunately  so  long  a  time  elapsed  before  he  could  avail 
himself  of  your  invitation  that  when  tbo  opportunity  came 
he  was  too  shy  to  take  it,  and  would  not  now  venture  to 
recall  himself  unceremoniously  to  your  recollection,  I 
therefore  oflfered  to  ask  your  leave  to  bring  him  with  ma 

I  have  just  read  the  second  part  of  MiddltTtmrck  twica 
irough  with  equal  pleasure  and  profit  It  seems  to  me  to 
surpass  all  previous  books  for  exquisite  expression  of  delicate 
psychological  observation. 


To  R  Mycf^  0%  F^hnmry  1 5 

.  .  .  For  myself  1  seem  to  myself  like  some  statesman 
Macaulay  speaks  of  whom  neither  etc.^  nor  etc.,  uor  etc. 
(say  study  of  Hegel  and  Vice-Presidency  of  F,CU.)  had 
altered  from  the  dreaming  schoolboy  that  he  was  at  sixteen. 
It  Is  a  sad  fate  to  be  at  once  rom antic  and  prosaic : — 

,  ,  .  What  am  1 1 
An  infaut  ctjtng  far  the  tnoon, 
An  tntant  crying  to  no  tunc, 
And  t^ith  no  language  but  a  eiy* 

(After  TennjeonX 

But  there  is  on©  advantage  in  being  a  philosopher  by 
profession — one  has  very  drastic  remedies  for  egotism  very 
ready  to  hand. 

To  his  Mother  on  Ftbnmry  28 

My  ladies'  leatuies  are  fionmhing;  I  hear  that  a 
Benevolent  Individual  is  thinking  of  giving  us  £1000; 
however,  as  he  may  change  hia  mind  before  the  donation  is 
completed,  do  not  mention  it  This  would  relieve  me  of  all 
pmuniatif  anxiety  aa  far  as  the  lectures  go. 
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To  H,  G.  Dakyns^  March  7  {writing  to  accept  thefumdion 
of  trustee  for  his  marriage  settlement) 

...  As  for  our  wedding,^  I  fear  both  Arthur  and  I  will 
be  somewhat  unfestive  in  mood :  A.  fix)m  the  gloom 
that  envelopes  Bugby,  and  I  from  spontaneous  ill-temper. 
Still  we  are  both  so  unfeignedly  rejoiced  for  W[illiam] 
that  perhaps  we  may  become  for  an  hour  passably 
hymeneal 

...  I  feel  often  as  unrelated  and  unadapted  to  my 
universe  as  man  can  feel,  except  on  the  one  side  of  friend- 
ship ;  and  there,  in  my  deepest  gloom,  all  seems  strangely 
good,  and  you  among  the  best.  .  .  .  But  "golden  news" 
expect  none,  unless  I  light  perchance  on  the  secret  of  the 
Universe,  in  which  case  I  will  let  you  know. 

To  F.  Myers  from  FreshvxjAer  in  April  * 

I  find  it  very  difficult  to  answer  your  letter,  as  I  feel 
that  you  expect  from  me  not  so  much  sympathy,  and 
certainly  not  Hortation  (which  grows  on  every  moral  bush), 
but  strictest  Science,  and  such  adumbrated  Principles  of 
Conduct  as  may  spring  from  strictest  science.  And  my 
difficulty  is  that  I  cannot  give  to  principles  of  conduct 
either  the  formal  certainty  that  comes  from  exact  science  or 
the  practical  certainty  that  comes  from  a  real  Consensus  of 
Experts.  And  I  feel  that  your  peculiar  phase  of  the 
"  Maladie "  is  due  to  the  fact  that  you  demand  certainty 
with  special  peremptoriness — certainty  established  either 
emotionally  or  intellectually.  I  sometimes  feel  with  some- 
what of  a  profoimd  hope  and  enthusiasm  that  the  function 
of  the  English  mind  with  its  imcompromising  matter-of-fact- 
ness,  will  be  to  put  the  final  question  to  the  Universe  with 
a  solid,  passionate  determination  to  be  answered  which  must 
come  to  something.  However  in  the  meantime  we  have 
to  live  on  less  than  certainty,  which  for  you  is  peculiarly 
difficult. 

^  His  brother  William's. 

'  Myers  notes  on  this  letter,  "  I  think  this  is  the  most  interesting  letter 
I  ever  received  from  him." 
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But  I  huve  as  much  sympathy  (and  tk-mt-fahula  sensa- 
tion) as  it  is  possible  for  on©  in  whom  egoism  and  altruism 
are  combined  so  diflerently.  I  mean  that  whereas  you 
appear  to  me  to  fulfil  iraaav  hiKaio<rvvifiv  in  social  rela- 
tions, ...  I  am  eonscious  of  being  cased  in  a  bark  of 
selfish  habit ;  but  ddiberaidy  and  in  reflective  mood  I  have 
no  disposition  to  seek  my  own  pleasure  in  any  form,  and 
often  not  much  care  for  my  own  eadstence. 

Still,  apart  from  idiosyncrasies,  it  seems  to  me  that 
Victorious  Analysis  paralyses  impulse  (and  the  faith  that  is 
bom  of  impulse,  and  is  merely  impulse  in  another  form), 
and  that  we  have  all  of  us  to  do  two  difBcult  things :  (1)  to 
choose  in  a  certain  spirittial  twilight  and  obscurity  the 
noble  and  the  good  and  refuse  the  evil  and  base :  and  (2) 
to  make  Will  and  rational  purpose  supply  the  place  of 
impulse  One  must  choose  the  best,  as  such  (by  whatever 
criterion  on©  determines  **  best  '*).  In  this  way»  it  seems  to 
m©  that  one  drinks  at  the  inexhaustible  horn  at  the  other 
end  of  which  is  the  ocean  of  primal  force. 

We  have  seen  the  Laureate,  who  was  iris  ban,  and  re- 
cited to  us  "  Boadieea  "■ — he  reads  it  "celebr&ted/*  *' violators," 
which  thus  solvea  a  doubt  of  mine. 

Professor  Maurice  died  on  April  1,  1872,  and  the 
following  letters  relate  to  Sidgwick's  candidature  for 
the  Professorship  thus  rendered  vacant; — 


To  his  Mother  from  CawhrHgt,  April  16 

I  am  ashamed  that  I  have  not  written  before,  but  I 
have  now  so  mauy  letters  of  a  business  sort  to  write  that 
my  time  for  letter-wiiting  goes.  I  have  been  very  busy 
about  this  Professorship,  which  is  vacant.  It  constitutes  a 
really  difficult  question  for  me  to  decide,  I  partly  think  of 
Ikecoming  a  candidate  for  it  myself ;  but  ( 1 )  I  do  not  think 
1  have  very  much  chance,  and  (2)  another  man  [Stirling, 
ithor  of  Secrti  of  Hegi'l]  who  will,  1  think,  come  forward 
^ems  to  me  to  have  more  claim  to  it  than  I  have,  and 
1  may  possibly  injure  bis  chaneea  by  standing.     On  the 
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other  hand,  I  believe  he  has  less  chance  of  being  elected 
than  I  have.  You  see  the  matter  is  rather  complicated, 
and  I  do  not  easily  make  up  my  mind ;  however,  I  shall 
manage  to  decide  in  time.  The  election  may  possibly 
make  a  good  deal  of  difference  in  my  work,  and  it  may 
possibly  not  make  much  difference :  it  is  hard  to  predict,  as 
it  depends  on  the  line  which  the  Professor  will  take. 

Poor  Maurice's  death  was  startling;  I  knew  he  had 
been  very  ill,  but  thought  that  he  was  out  of  danger  just 
when  I  got  the  news  of  his  death.  This  was  at  Bourne- 
mouth :  I,  too,  have  been  travelling  about  a  good  deal  since 
the  end  of  last  term.  I  have  been  staying  with  the  Pauls 
at  Bailie,  and  also  at  Freshwater,  where  I  have  smoked  a 
pipe  with  the  Laureate.  He  was  exceedingly  kind,  and  we 
(Symonds  was  with  me)  had  a  most  interesting  conversa- 
tion with  him.  Altogether,  Freshwater  remains  in  my  mind 
as  a  sort  of  Arcadia — every  one  was  so  hospitable  in  an 
easy  and  airy  manner.  Miss  Thackeray  was  there  among 
other  people,  most  delightful  of  authoresses;  she  has  a 
simple,  unstudied  playfulness  of  manner,  half  sly,  but  wholly 
sympathetic,  which  is  irresistible. 

To  F,  Myers,  undated 

...  I  rather  think  the  electors  ought  to  give  it  [to 
Venn]  (if  Stirling  is  out  of  the  question)  on  the  ground  of 
Performance.  ...  I  do  not  think,  however,  that  I  shall 
refrain  from  standing  on  this  ground. 

The  whole  matter  is  of  considerable  importance  to  my 
prospects.  I  shall  most  likely  leave  Cambridge  if  either 
Venn  or  Pearson^  is  elected:  as  I  want  to  concentrate 
myself  on  Practical  Philosophy,  and  the  new  Professor, 
being  active,  will  occupy  this  sphere.  But  this  considera- 
tion does  not  really  influence  me  much  either  way,  on 
selfish  grounds :  for  I  cannot  make  up  my  mind  whether  I 
want  to  stay  here  or  not  Supposing  Duty  did  not  detain 
me  I  rather  think  I  should  prefer  going.  In  fact,  my  mind 
is  rather  a  chaos  as  far  as  personal  interests  go. 
^  J.  B.  Pearson  of  St  John's  Ck>llege. 
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I  thmk  I  told  you  of  our  interview  with  the  Laui-eate* 
I  waa  struck  by  hiB  great  kiDdliDess  and  simplicity,  also 
hie  sensitiveness  to  the  opinion  of  inferior  creatures  like 
[certain  critics]*  I  tried  to  flatter  him  by  hinting  (what 
is,  of  course,  my  Conscientious  Conviction)  that  no  one 
but  he  and  Mflton  could  construct  blank  verse,  but  I  cannot 
say  that  he  seemed  disposed  to  be  flattered ;  he  rather  in- 
sisted that  the  blank  verse  of  Keats  and  Shelley  was  good 
in  its  way. 

He  is  certainly  a  full-sized  soul,  and  so  is  his  wife ;  they 
both  dwarf  the  common  millions.  I  do  not  think  Mrs. 
Cameron  suits  him — I  mean  she  does  not  draw  him  out 
well,  though  he  is  amused  with  her.  He  wants  some  one 
at  once  playful  and  suggestive  to  make  him  talk  :  flashes 
on  the  surface,  revealing  depths. 

Good-bye,  I  must  turn  to  my  female  correspondence. 

ri>  F.  Mymrs  on  AprU  21 

Stirling  will  not  stand.  So  I  shall :  feeling  that  I  have 
made  the  best  of  both  worlds,  the  ideal  world  in  which  S, 
would  have  been  elected,  and  the  actual — in  which  the  post 
will  probably  fall  to  Pearson. 

I  feel  that  if  either  Venn  or  Pearson  are  elected,  my 
days  here  will  be  brief — that  is,  if  I  can  believe  in  myself 
sufficiently  and  in  my  work  Otherwise  Cambridge  is  a 
comfortable  hospital  for  maimed  intellects  and  carrUrcs 
vmnq^i^€s.  But  I  feel  that  if  I  stay  here  to  coach  youth 
when  another  (competent)  person  has  been  elected  to  teach 
ethics,  I  shall  be  neglecting  the  Divine  signaL     It  will  be 

One  taak  mox^  dedined,  one  more  footpath  an  trod 

The  following  parody  of  Tennyson,  sent  by  Sidg- 
wick  to  Myers,  was  probably  enclosed  in  the  above 
letter ; — 

The  Modern  Ulysses 

It  little  pTofitis  that  an  idle  coach 

In  these  grey  w&Uflf  amid  these  di«ary  flats, 

Yoked  to  these  aged  wiviS|  I  mete  and  dole 
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Blue-moulded  knowledge  to  a  brutish  race 
That  boat  and  feed  and  whist  and  know  not  ME. 
I  cannot  rest  from  travel  .  .  . 

For  always  roaming  with  a  Murray's  Ouide 
Much  have  I  seen  and  known,  .  .  . 
And  drink  delights  of  partial-authorship 
Within  the  rosy  binding  of  Macmillan.  .  .  . 

This  is  my  pearson.  .  .  . 

To  him  I  leave  my  pupils  and  my  books : 

Well-loved  of  me,  discerning  to  fulfil 

His  toil,  by  Arts  ingenuous  to  make  mild 

The  rugged  student,  and  through  safe  degrees 

To  thrust  him.  .  .  . 

There  lies  the  dock ;  the  vessel  puffs  her  steam ; 
There  glooms  the  odorous  river.     Come,  my  friends, 
'Tis  not  too  late  to  see  a  Revolution.  .  .  . 

To  his  Mother  on  April  24 

I  have  been  busy  about  this  election,  and  have  not  had 
time  to  write  more  than  a  card.  I  have  been  writing 
candidates'  letters,  for  I  am  standing  after  all.  I  do  not 
much  care  whether  I  am  elected  or  not,  but  I  thought  I 
might  as  well  scramble  with  the  rest.  If  I  am  appointed 
it  will  give  me  a  stimulus  to  work,  which  is  a  good  thing ; 
otherwise  I  am  quite  happy  in  my  present  humble  position. 
I  have  no  ambition,  and  I  think  that  a  little  resolution  will 
enable  me  to  do  the  work  which  I  am  qualified  to  do  just 
as  well  without  being  made  Professor.  K  you  do  not  mind 
my  not  Succeeding  in  Life,  I  am  sure  I  don't  I  don't 
think  it  a  virtue  having  so  little  ambition ;  I  feel  that  I 
should  have  been  more  industrious  and  of  more  use  to  my 
fellow-creatures  if  I  had  had  more.  Still  it  saves  one  a 
good  deal  of  trouble. 

To  his  Mother  on  April  30 

The  Eev.  T.  R  Birks  (an  Evangelical  Theologian  of  some 
note)  has  been  elected  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy. 
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Ab  far  as  I  am  concerned  I  do  not  find  that  I  much  care 
for  various  reasons,  viz. : — 

(1)  What  axe  Professorships?     Mere  dust,  mere  dross,  in 

compariaon   with   Knowledge   and  Virtue,      (This  is 
Philosophy.) 

(2)  There  would  tmm  htm^  tw  grmi  increase  in  WCOME,  only 

£50  more  than  I  have  now  from  the  College.     (This 
is  Common-Sense.) 
'•"^S)  If  I  had  heen  elected  it  would  have  entailed  several 
woes: — 

(a)  Several  more  stupid  people  would  have  asked 

me  to  dinner* 
{b)  Several  more  comparatively  ineligible  men  would 
have  written  to  me  for  Testimonials.  (This 
consideration  is  very  importaiitj) 
(c)  Several  dull  writers  would  have  sent  me  their 
books.  In  replying  I  should  have  had  to  tell 
several  white  lies.  (All  this  is  the  Wisdom 
that  springs  from  Experience,) 

So  don't  waste  any  sympathy  on  me.  Keep  it  all  for 
H.  H[ayman],  who,  I  trust,  wUl  soon  want  it.  I  hope  to 
come  to  Eughy  on  1 1  th. 


To  F,  Myers  on  Mat/  1 

.  .  .  As  for  our  election,  I  think,  after  all,  that  it  is  not 
as  had  aa  it  looks^ — I  mean  as  far  as  the  credit  of  Cam- 
bridge is  concerned ;  of  course  the  post  is  simply  thro^Ti 
away  ^  far  as  teaching  of  nndergiBduates  goes.  But 
Birks  is  a  man  of  force  and  acumeu^  and  has  written  books 
that  show  these  qualities;  and  it  has  been  the  custom 
here  to  consider  the  Professorship  as  a  meife  ornament  and 
dignity, 

I  think  this  fixes  me  her6  for  some  years  more.  With- 
out conceit^  I  Uiink  that  my  going  would  be  a  blow  to  the 
study,  which  I  have  nursed  for  several  years  here.  How- 
ever, 1  do  not  bind  myself  to  anything. 
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To  F.  Myers  a  few  days  later 

...  As  for  our  affair,  it  is  said  to  be  better  than  was 
supposed.     Birks  also  has  a  work  on  ethics  in  his  desk. 

I  am  just  now  lazy  and  demoralised,  and  weakly  regret, 
not  the  Professorship,  but  the  gentle  external  compulsion 
that  it  would  have  given.  However,  I  think  I  must  stay 
here  at  least  one  year  more,  and  most  probably  for  ever.  .  .  . 
I  thought  Pearson  was  going  to  be  chosen,  and  so  found  my 
erratic  humour  roused ;  but  it  will  probably  subside. 

To  Mrs.  CUmgh  on  May  25 

I  have  had  it  in  my  mind  to  write  to  you  ever  since  the 
Catastrophe :  I  mean  the  election  of  B — ks.  At  first  it 
seemed  to  affect  me  very  much.  I  took  it  as  a  mark  of 
deliberate  contempt  for  the  study  of  Moral  Philosophy ;  or, 
even  worse,  a  determination  to  crush  it  under  the  Heel  of 
Theology.  But  it  turned  out  on  inquiry  that  the  electors 
had  really  intended  to  choose,  and  believed  that  they  were 
choosing,  the  Best  Philosopher,  so  that  my  indignation  has 
evaporated.  .  .  . 

I  do  not  know  quite  how  much  you  will  have  heard 
from  Miss  Clough  about  the  house,  but  I  daresay  you 
know  as  much  or  more  than  I  do.  This  term  has  been 
rather  a  trying  one ;  and  it  seems  clear  now  that  we  were 
wrong  originally  in  not  establishing  Laws  and  Ordinances 
for  our  institution,  depending  on  the  sanction  of  external 
authority.  There  is  such  a  strong  impulse  towards  liberty 
among  the  young  women  attracted  by  the  movement  that 
they  will  not  submit  to  maternal  government. 

To  0.  Brovming  in  May 

I  am  getting  adhesions  of  Headmasters  to  the  principle 
of  offering  French  and  German  as  alternative  for  Greek  (or 
one  ancient  language)  in  Little-Go,  and  should  much  like 
Hornby's.  I  am  bringing  out  a  paper  to-morrow  evening 
(Tuesday)  or  Wednesday  morning  on  the  subject  If  you 
can  get  it,  please  tel^raph. 
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The  paper  referred  to  was  part  of  a  discussion  by 
flysheets,such  as  is  usual  at  Cambridge  when  a  question 
which  is  coming  on  for  voting  excites  strong  feeling. 
Mr.  Browning  seems  to  have  been  able  to  assure 
him  of  Dr.  Hornby's  approval.  The  proposal  under 
discussion  was  indirectly  the  result  of  the  Report  of 
the  Endowed  Schools  Commission,  published  in  1 870, 
which  urged  the  abolition  of  the  requirement  of 
Greek  as  a  preliminary  to  all  degrees,  in  order  that 
the  University  might  be  in  more  satisfactory  con* 
nectiou  with  non- classical  schools.  Two  successive 
Syndicates,  appointed  to  report  on  this  question > 
recommended  the  substitution  of  French  and  German 
as  an  alternative  for  Greek  Sidgwick  served  on  the 
second  of  these  from  1871  to  1873,  and  its  first  report 
wiLS  now  being  voted  on.  The  abolition  of  compulaorj^ 
Greek  was  carried  in  principle  on  this  occasion ;  but 
the  scheme  in  final  form  was  lost  by  nine  votes  in 
the  following  year.  The  following  are  extracts  from 
a  flysheet  issued  by  Sidgwick  on  this  second  occasion : — 

When  the  question  was  last  discussed  among  us,  I 
showed  that  the  Headmasters  of  nearly  all  the  most  important 
schools  in  the  country  were  in  favour  of  aUowing  an  alter- 
native for  Greek  Moat  of  these  were  classical  scholars  of 
the  highest  academic  distinction ;  several  of  thera  had  been 
convinced  of  the  neceaaity  of  this  change,  in  spite  of  strong 
prepossessiona  I  have  since  received  from  different  parts 
of  the  country  additional  evidence  of  the  eager  and  widely- 
spread  desire  that  exists  among  schoolmasters  for  the 
relaxation.  At  the  late  conference  of  Headmostera  an 
overwhelming  majority  was  in  favour  of  a  change  of  this 
kind.  ,  .  . 

What  we  contend  is,  that  the  linguistic  training  derived 
from  the  study  of  ancient  languages  may  he  adequately 
given  by  one  of  them :  that  the  additional  advantage  gained 
by  studying  a  second  is,  from  this  point  of  view,  com- 
paratively slight:    that   therefore  the  enforcement  of  both 
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together  can  only  be  defended  on  the  ground  of  the  literary 
culture  that  they  impart :  and  that  the  knowledge  of  Greek 
which  our  Previous  Examination  exacts  is  nearly  worthless 
for  purposes  of  literary  culture :  whereas  the  knowledge  of 
French  and  Grerman  which  we  propose  to  exact  would  be 
of  real  value  in  this  respect.  I  should  myself  be  disposed 
to  urge  the  change  on  this  ground  alone,  without  reference 
to  the  far  greater  practical  utility  of  the  modem  languages. 

To  F.  Myers  about  this  time 

I  am  just  reading  [Meredith's]  last  novel  [ffarry  Rich- 
mond]  with  a  painful  sense  of  genius  wasted.  It  is  not 
merely  that  his  plot  as  well  as  his  style  is  a  series  of 
conundrums,  but  that  his  imagination,  though  as  compre- 
hensive and  definite  as  ever,  seems  to  have  less  and  less 
relation  to  the  truth  of  human  life.  I  still  think  him  one 
of  the  very  few  men  of  genius  of  the  age,  but  he  has 
not  got  the  Eoot  of  the  Matter. 

To  F.  Myers  from  Rugby  on  June  1 6 

Your  letter  gave  me  a  mixture  of  pleasure  and  pain — 
pleasure  in  your  sympathy  with  all  that  is  best  in  me,  and 
pain  from  a  consciousness  of  the  probably  meagre  and 
mostly  unbeautiful  result  that  will  remain  after  the  com- 
plete evolution  of  the  Organism  that  now  addresses  you. 
I  do  not  write  in  cynical  despair :  there  is  a  process  and 
a  permanent  purpose,  and  I  am  hopeful  of  being  something 
positive  in  the  Universe:  but  that  it  is  something  very 
unsmooth  and  unrotund,  adapted  for  very  peculiar  func- 
tions. I  feel  more  and  more  unlike  my  own  ideal,  and 
perhaps  acquiesce  more  and  more  in  my  own  limitations. 
Or  rather  I  do  this  as  much  as  I  can  at  all  allow  myself;  for 
perhaps  it  is  a  last  device  of  the  devil  to  persuade  one  to 
assuage  the  wretchedness  of  moral  unbeauty  by  dwelling  on 
the  Insight  which  detects,  the  Aspiration  which  in  a  sense 
causes,  the  Impartiality  which  avows  one's  shortcomings. 

However,  my  aspirations  are  the  best  thing  in  me,  and 
so  far  I  have  unmixed  joy  in  your  sympathy. 
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As  for  my  Domestic  troubles  [some  difficulty  in  con- 
nection with  the  house  for  students],  I  am  almost  ashamed 
to  confess  that  they  gave  me  much  more  amusement  than 
anything  else.  Egoistically  I  do  not  value  myself  as 
irpaKTiKo^ :  and  anything  that  I  do  of  an  originative  kind 
I  do  only  {1)  because  it  seems  demonstrably  right  on  tirst 
prtJieiples  (2)  because  a  good  many  seem  to  agree  that  it 
ouj^ht  to  be  done.  In  doing  [it]  I  only  trust  by  docility  and 
impartiality  and  good  intentions  to  avoid  egregious  failure 
if  Providence  so  wiU.  And  putting  myself  out  of  sight, 
I  regard  this  female-educational  movement  as  being  in  the 
phase  of  tentatives  and  experiments,  and  think  that  we 
may  do  the  cause  as  much  good  by  failing  in  an  intelligent 
and  cheerful  manner  as  by  succeeding.  I  did  not  intend 
to  blame  Miss  Clough,  but  rather  my  own  want  of  tact* 
The  storm  is  now  blown  over  Miss  Clough  has  real 
reason  to  complain  of  me  as  unsympathetic ;  I  allowed  her 
to  see  that  I  was  partly  amused  by  it,  and  1  think  this 
hurt  her.  The  Scheme  is  her  life  at  present,  and  it  is  so 
little  a  piece  of  mine.  You  see  I  have  just  sufficient 
sympathy  with  my  fellow-creatures  to  see  these  tMngs 
afterwards. 


To  hu  Mother  from  Lodgings  id  Margaie  on  Jun€  26 

1  am  now  settled  here  for  (I  suppose)  about  a  fortnight, 
by  wMch  time  hay  fever  ought  to  be  at  least  cured  enough 
to  make  life  endurable  in  London.  ,  .  ,  1  was  not  very 
well  in  London ;  otherwise  the  work  ^  was  very  pleasant, 
and  I  always  like  staying  with  Mrs.  Clough,  Her  two 
daughters  are  such  a  curious  contrast,  the  eldest  exhibiting 
the  old  type  of  womanhood  in  rudimeut,  and  the  youngest 
very  decidedly  the  new  type,  I  keep  wondering  what 
she  will  be  wanting  to  do  in  ten  ye^ws  if  the  world  goes 
on  moving. 

To  K  M^ers  a  few  days  laitr 

Aa  for  my  philosopliy,  it  gets  on  slowly,     I  think  I  have 
made  out  a  p<jint  or  two  about  Justice,  but  the  relation 
^  Suporiaieiiijiiig  tli«  EKttmmfttion  for  WonxeD. 
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of  the  sexes  still  puzzles  ma  It  is  a  problem  with  ever 
new  x&  and  y^  emerging.  Is  the  permanent  movement  of 
civilised  man  towards  the  Socialism  of  force,  or  the  Socialism 
of  persuasion  (Comte),  or  Individualism  (H.  Spencer)?  I  do 
not  know,  and  yet  everything  seems  to  turn  on  it. 
Well,  weU : 

el  firj  yhp  eoTiv  6  Oeo^  otrro^,  €09  <rv  <f>y^, 

iraph  <To\  XeyiaOto,  xal  Karay^evSov  koXA^ 
f     f       1 

This  is  not  what  the  Devil  says  now,  but  something  much 
subtler  in  the  same  style. 

To  his  Mother  from  the  Savile  Clvh,  London,  in  Jvly 

I  liked  Margate,  and  think  I  shall  go  there  again.  It 
is  a  more  picturesque  town  than  I  expected.  We  had 
some  splendid  sunsets.  The  people  are,  I  suppose,  vulgar, 
but  therefore  somewhat  more  amusing,  and  I  soon  got  out 
of  their  reach  along  the  chalk  cliffs. 

I  shall  be  paying  visits  for  the  next  ten  days,  then  to 
Cambridge.  .  .  . 

I  wrote  my  review  of  the  Italian  book,^  but  when  I 
came  to  correct  the  proofs  I  found  I  was  in  a  difl&culty,  as 
I  had  quoted  some  Italian,  and,  from  my  ignorance  of  the 
grammar,  could  not  feel  sure  whether  it  was  rightly  printed 
or  not.  However,  the  author  had  left  some  comical 
mistakes  in  English,  so  it  only  served  him  right. 

To  his  Sister  {who  was  otU  of  health  at  this  time  and  suffering 
from  7Wt*vous  eaihaustion)  from  Cambridge,  August  12 

I  am  getting  on  very  slowly  with  my  work  here,  feeling 
very  lazy  and  horrified  to  find  that  the  middle  of  August 
is  upon  me.  So  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  give  advice  as  to 
doing  your  duty  when  you  do  not  feel  inclined  to  do  it. 
But   I  have  one  or  two    rules  (which   you  won't  find  in 

^  Even  if  this  god  is  no  god,  as  thou  sayest,  let  him  pass  for  a  god  with 
thee,  and  nobly  lie  and  say  he  is. — Euripides,  Bacehaet  333. 

'  Barzelotti,  La  Morale  iiella  Filosofia  Positiva,  reviewed  in  the  Academy 
for  July  1. 
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:)pj-books  OD  the  subject),  by  means  of  which  I  manage 
worry  along — as:  (1)  Always  save  yourself  as  much 
trouble  as  possible,  as,  €.g.,  by  doing  anything  that  can  be 
done  any  time  when  the  first  impulse  occurs,  etc*  (2) 
Always  do  that  part  of  your  duty  that  you  dmit  dislike — 
then  you  can  think  over  the  rest,  which  at  any  rate  has 
by  that  time  been  reduced  into  a  more  manageable  shape. 
Then  it  seems  clear  that  one  should  {3)  always  do  at  once 
whatever  being  disagreeable  yet  must  be  done,  and  will 
only  get  worse  by  putting  it  off.  (You  perhaps  will  say 
that  you  havt  seen  something  like  this  in  the  copy-books ; 
on  the  contrary,  what  you  find  there  is  that  all  disagreeahle 
duties  are  least  unpleasant  if  done  at  onca  But,  iu  fact, 
some  of  them  have  not  to  be  done  at  all  in  that  case ;  only 
insteatl  one  has  the  duty  of  apologising  for  not  doing 
them :  but  this  to  fallen  man,  witli  a  fair  stock  of  excusa- 
tory phraseology,  is  often  easier  than  doing  them.)  Also 
some  disagreeable  things  do  get  easier  when  you  put  them 
off;  one  familiarises  oneself  with  the  idm^ — I  think  tooth* 
drawing  is  one  of  these ;  however,  they  are  exceptional 

Enough  of  moralising.  I  wanted  to  tell  you  that  at 
Eton  I  was  introduced  to  Mi-s.  Oliphant,  who  was  very 
unUke  what  I  expected :  Scotch  accent,  quiet  in  manner, 
and  rather  caustic;  you  would  never  have  attributed  to 
her  any  emotional  eagernesa  It  is  curious  that  in  the 
caae  of  George  Eliot  it  is  just  the  reverse  ;  her  conversation 
is  full  of  eager  sympathy,  hut  there  is  comparatively  little 
himiour  in  it. 

To  hu  St^#f  ^out  two  mcnth&  laier 

I  would  have  answered  your  lettei*  before,  but  1  have 
enough  to  do  to  make  me  think  myself  busy.  Really  busy, 
I  suppose  I  never  was  in  my  life.^  .  .  . 

I   wish   you   could  give  a   better  account  of  youraelf, 

'  The  view  thtbt  peroona  doing  ooadeinio  wtirk  were  never  re&U^r  h«ni 
worked,  tboagh  they  wen  apt  t4^  b«  UDd«T  the  Ulimoo  tbat  thej  were, 
waaone  he  often  expressed.  He  w<}tild  ^ke  the  work  of  ft  ioeoeiAful  U^rver 
in  faU  practice  m  &  standArd,  and  giv«  ^a  an  inatancfi  an  ordinarj  day 
in  the  life  of  Lord  Bowbq,  when  he  (Sidgwick)  was  staying  with  him 
4imiiig  the  Tiehbome  triaL 
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Your  letter  reminds  me  vividly  of  long-past  invalidism,^ 
though  I  have  no  doubt  that  you  are  a  very  different  sort 
of  convalescent  In  fact,  I  once  thought  of  writing  "Advice 
to  Invalids,"  drawn  from  my  own  experience,  and  was 
prevented  chiefly  by  the  consideration  that  there  are  so 
many  varieties  of  invalids,  and  each  so  different  from  the 
other,  that  my  advice  would  be  useless  to  all  except  a 
very  few;  one  might  almost  as  well  write  "Advice  to 
Persons  in  Love  " :  or  letters  for  them,  as  in  the  Complete 
Letter-  Writer. 

However,  the  chief  part  of  my  advice  related  to  "  Self- 
preoccupation."  I  fancy  I  had  always  been  rather  a  selfish 
being  before  I  was  ill,  but  it  had  been  quite  a  different 
kind  of  selfishness ;  I  had  never  been  absorbed  in  my  own 
sensations,  my  own  pleasures  and  pains,  but  rather  my  own 
notions  and  dreams.  Suddenly  my  attention  was  concen- 
trated on  MY  DIGESTION.  This  is  really  a  subject  of  much 
[more]  varied  interest  than  people  suppose  who  have  never 
concentrated  themselves  on  it;  still  it  grows  monotonous 
in  time,  and  is  also  not  salutary. 

When  I  found  out  how  selfish  I  was,  I  used  at  first  to 
try  and  alter  myself  by  conscientious  struggles,  efforts  of 
Will  But  that  does  not  answer  for  an  invalid ;  one  has 
not  to  fight  oneself  in  open  battles,  but  to  circumvent 
oneself  by  quietly  encouraging  all  the  various  interests  that 
take  one  out  of  self.  Botany  was  something,  the  Times 
something ;  but  to  me  the  great  artifice  was  the  direct  and 
sympathetic  observation  of  others.  I  used  to  try  and  think 
how  they  were  feeling,  and  sometimes  to  prophesy  what 
they  would  say.  I  think  most  of  my  little  knowledge  of 
my  fellow-creatures  comes  from  that  period  of  my  life. 

However,  this  letter  is  getting  as  egoistic  as  if  it  had 
been  written  then — whereas,  in  truth,  I  am  peculiarly 
unegoistic  at  present,  having  too  much  to  do.  Female 
Education  is  in  a  state  of  movement  just  at  present  here : 
and  all  other  education  too.  We  rarely  feel  as  much  at 
the  centre  of  things  as  we  now  are.  I  am  considering  a 
^  This  refers  to  his  illness  as  an  undergraduate,  see  p.  18. 
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scheme  for  educating  the  whole  country,  at  least  as  far  as 
it  is  willing  to  be  educated,  and  has  left  school  It  is  a 
comfort  to  think  what  a  rising  profession  I  belong  to. 

I  don't  go  in  for  modem  literature  juat  at  present; 
when  I  have  any  spare  time  I  read  MiddUmarck  over 
^ain.  But  things  seem  to  be  running  towards  Biography 
now,  and  my  own  taste  is  changing  in  the  same  direction. 
Novels  weaiy  me,  because  they  are  not  true,  I  don't  mean 
in  a  vulgar  sense,  but  true  to  human  nature*  Now 
Biographies  are  true,  at  least  the  letters  in  tbem  ;  *  the  chief 
objection  to  them  is  that  they  are  stuffed  with  facts  that 
one  wants  to  forget.  I  hear  the  Hare  hook  {Mmwriah  of 
a  Qm€t  Life)  is  very  good :  and  the  second  volume  of 
Forster's  JHekeriSf  ^ough  there  is  too  much  in  it  about 
an&ihir  eminent  man« 

The  "  Scheme  for  Educating  the  w^hole  Country  " 
developed  into  what  are  now^  known  as  University 
Extension  Lectures.  The  co-operation  of  the  Uni- 
vemty  in  establishing  these  had  beeu  asked  for  in 
petitions  from  various  large  towns  and  from  educa- 
tional bodies  (including  the  North  of  England  Council), 
and  they  were  started  in  the  autumn  of  1873,  at  first 
experimentally,  Mr.  James  Stuart  was  the  moving 
spirit  in  this  very  successful  experiment,  but  Sidgwick 
was  actively  interested. 

To  F.  Mifers  {who  was  ahfoad)  from  Cambridge  an  A'kigud  1 5 

,  -  .  Yes,  I  am  trying  to  work  here :  I  do  not  get  on  much, 
but  I  have  just  sufficient  strength  of  mind  not  to  go  away. 
Shall  he  delighted  to  see  you  on  the  23rd ;  but  going  to 
Cornwall  would  he  too  patent  a  confession  of  defeat.  My 
moral  sense  would  never  get  over  it.  I  am  already  saying 
continually  "  Were  it  not  better  done  as  others  use,  to 
climb  snow  mounyiins  and  drink  Swifis  champagne  ?  "     But 

'  Id   later  \\U  Sidgwick   ii*«d 


biogTiipbittf  for  reading  la  lUnejiB- 
of  ffaperiodt?  to  r«e{  tLit 
biogrftph  J  U  not. 


to  give   uiothcr  reason  for  pr^fernug 

Datti^lyi  that  it  giTSfl  tbe  reader  a  ficnae 

be  IB,  at  any  rale,  alive,  wbile  the  mbjcct  of  tlM 
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/a«  ohstat.     Farewell :  I  do  not  suppose  this  will  reach  you  : 
but  mind  jou  tell  me  when  you  are  coming. 

To  F.  Myers  on  September  1 

.  .  .  However,  seriously  there  is  one  thing  I  should  like 
to  say  about  myself  and  my  views  of  life,  as  far  as  they 
interest  you. 

There  are  three  quite  distinct  things,  first  my  theory  of 
practice,  framed  for  the  Normal  man,  secondly  my  theory 
of  my  own  life,  thirdly  my  own  practice.  The  difference 
between  each  pair  is  great,  so  that  the  divergence  of  (3) 
from  (1)  becomes  immense.  I  consider  that  my  own 
nature  is  in  many  respects  profoundly  defective  when 
compared  with  the  type,  but  still  that  there  is  a  certain 
kind  of  excellence,  and  also  of  happiness,  which  it  might 
attain ;  but  even  this  it  does  not.  My  difficulty  about  you 
is  that  feeling  that  you  deviate  from  the  Type  in  a  direction 
opposite  to  mine,  I  find  it  hard  to  make  up  my  mind,  even 
approximately,  as  to  how  great  the  deviation  is. 

A  truce  to  analysis. 

To  F.  Myers  from  Carribridge  on  September  28 

Behold  me  returned,  having  read  all  your  books.  .  .  . 
As  for  Taine,  he  is  a  clever  man,  and  I  have  a  sort  of 
moral  respect  for  a  writer  who  gives  you  results  of  so 
much  honest  hard  cerebration.  But  I  cannot  say  I 
like  him  any  more.  It  is  all  hard,  metallic,  in  a  way 
mechanical.  Nor  does  it  seem  to  me  written  by  a  Parisian 
(as  he  describes  such)  for  Parisians.  There  is  perhaps  no 
lack  of  subtlety  of  insight,  but  certainly  of  delicacy  of 
touch.  His  hard  outlines,  violent  colours,  emphasis, 
exaggeration,  caricature,  offend  even  a  barbarian  Anglo- 
Saxon  like  myself.  .  .  . 

You  talked  of  Creighton  and  Laing  as  willing  to 
correspond  with  women.  Would  either  of  them,  think 
you,  in  English  Literature  ?  there  is  a  great  run  on  that 
Also  we  want  money  for  impecunious  governesses.  I  have 
already  spent  the  £25  you  gave  me  on  this,  thinking  there 
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could  be  no  better  use  for  it.  Do  you  think  any  well-to-do 
i:>ersoii  believing  in  correspondence  would  subscribe  ?  Our 
plan  is  to  make  the  poor  girls  pay  for  one  course,  and  then 
to  give  them  two  more  if  they  like;  we  always  get  a 
certificate  of  poverty  from  a  clergyman. 

Tlie  sore  at  Eugby  is,  I  fear,  recrudesc^nt,  but  I  only 
know  vaguely. 

To  his  Mother  from  Cambridge  on  November  6 

I  have  read  very  little  lately  except  Plato  and  Greek 
History ;  I  have  been  writing  an  erudite  paper  on  the 
"  Sophists "  ^  for  our  Fhilologieal  Journal*  I  have  only 
managed  to  read  Macmiltan,  and  Misa  Thackeray  s  story  in 
Comhili,  and  MiddUnmrch,  and  0.  W,  Holmea*^  new  book, 
which  I  think  a  falling  off  though  readable  {Poel  at  ih€ 
BrmlrfaM  TaMt).  I  am  told  the  new  Darwin  [Expressi&n 
of  ih4  Emoiiom]  m  very  entertaining*  .  .  .  The  "  Adventures 
of  a  Phaeton  "  in  Mac//iillmi  Beams  to  me  excellent. 

To  his  Motlier  on  November  24 

I  am  DOW  really  busy  not  merely  in  my  own  imi^inaliofQ^ 
as  I  am  examining  next  week,  and  have  things  I  must  write 
besides  my  lectures.  You  may  have  seen  in  the  Tini€s  of 
yesterday  the  account  of  a  meeting  on  Univei'sity  Organisa- 
tion^ in  which  I  took  part,  and  which  has  occupied  a  good 
deal  of  my  time.  I  do  not  quite  know  what  will  come  of  it,  but 
many  people  seem  to  think  that  the  Government  is  likely  to 
overhaul  us  in  some  mode  or  other  either  in  '73  or  '74, 
and  that  people  who  are  interested  in  the  Universities  and 
want  them  to  fulfil  their  proper  function  ought  to  enunciate 
their  ideas  and  be  ready  with  their  schemes*  You  may 
{iossibly  see  a  letter  of  mine  on  the  subject  in  next  week's 
^eciaior^  if  the  editor  puts  it  in,  aa  he  ought  to  do  for  an 

'  Ri^pirinted  in  the  volume  of  Lttturu  mk  tht  Philo$^hy  of  Kant  aifut 
ci£iUr  Fkil&SQpiiuxii  htetures  <uiii  £i»a}f$  iMacmill&n,  1905). 

'  A  meeting  of  Oacfoni  and  Cambiiflji^o  men  held  a  I  tin*  Friienaafions' 
Tftverii  m  L^mdoii  ud  Nov4^tobi?r  16,  Mii.rk  pAttiHon  m  tlie  t'h&tf,  tu  dbcaas 
University  Iteform*  The  ^raoim  prti^ni  Affcvii  io  fonu  tli^tiuwhoi  into 
A  "Soclflty  for  tlie  Org4itt«4tigtt  of  AoidtmlMl  Stiidj.**  See  Amdiv^^ 
voK  iii.  \i,  460. 
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old  contributor,  though  it  will  be  rather  written  in  contra- 
vention of  an  article  he  has  written  this  week.^ 

To  his  Mother  on  February  3 

Sedgwick's  death  ^  was  rather  sudden  at  the  last  I  only 
heard  on  Wednesday  that  he  was  ilL  He  was  knocked  up 
by  a  meeting  which  the  Chapter  of  Norwich  took  it  into 
their  heads  to  come  up  and  hold  in  his  rooms.  They  thought 
it  would  interest  and  enliven  the  old  man,  but  it  turned  out 
unfortunately.  His  energy  collapsed  suddenly  and  entirely, 
and  it  was  soon  seen  that  this  was  the  end.  It  is  a  great 
severance  of  our  ties  with  the  past.  He  is  the  last  "  historical 
character  "  of  Trinity.  He  must  have  been  by  nearly  thirty 
years  the  oldest  man  in  College — a  generation.  The 
Master  was  much  affected  in  reading  the  service. 

...  I  have  been  attacked  lately  with  something  indicating 
disorganisation  of  the  M[ucous]  M[embrane].  I  am  now 
taking  great  care  and  feel  pretty  welL  Taking  care  consists 
chiefly  in  never  reading  except  when  I  like.  My  doctor 
approves.  I  tell  him  that  is  not  the  way  to  get  on  in  the 
world,  but  he  says  that  his  business  is  not  to  get  people  on 
in  the  world  but  to  keep  them  in  it. 

To  G,  H.  Tawney  in  India,  Fehriiary  7 
Of  the  numerous  propositions  that  Man  makes,  that  to 
write  to  his  fellowman  seems  least  often  crowned  with 
fulfilment  by  an  overruling  Providence.  Hence  I  at  length 
take  this  unpretending  scrap  of  paper,  feeling  that  I  shall 
certainly  fill  it,  and  say  all  I  have  to  say,  and  that  if  I  took 
a  bigger  I  should  put  off  writing  till  to-morrow.  I  left  your 
wife  in  Clifton  a  month  ago,  meaning  to  write  on  the  spot 
I  wish  I  had  seen  you.  When  you  come  again  we  must  not 
miss.  Your  wife  told  me  of  your  plan  of  coming  home  for 
good  in  a  couple  of  years ;  indeed,  it  is  partly  about  that 
that  I  wish  to  write  to  you.  .  .  . 

Education  is  a  pretty  thriving  profession  here  at  present, 

*  It  appeared  in  the  Spectator  for  November  30. 

"^  Adam  Sedgwick,  Professor  of  Geology,  died  January  27,  1873,  aged 
eighty-seven. 
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because  it  is  steadily  rising  in  public  estimation  &iid  interest ; 
there  are  always  more  posts  than  there  are  good  men  to  fiU 
them.  But  it  happens  quite  naturally,  and  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  Political  Economy,  that  only  the  posts 
involving  mther  severe  drudgery  are  at  once  well  paid  aud 
easy  to  get,  e^g,  I  do  not  myself  want  cash,  being  unmarried 
and  unluxurious,  but  if  I  did  I  should  find  it  very  hard  to 
get  iu  my  own  line.  Morals  and  Metaphysics  are  a  sort  of 
thing  that  every  intelligent  person  thinks  he  knows  and  a 
great  many  intelligent  people  would  be  glad  to  teach  for 
very  little*  I  think  myself  lucky  to  get  about  £300  a  year 
in  all  here  for  teaching  every  one  who  wants  to  learn  any, 
examining,  reviewing,  and  doing  other  odd  jobs.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  man  who  takes  a  preparatory  school  for  small 
boys  soon  rolls  in  wealth,  if  he  is  successful  and  he  may  be 
a  Pollman  for  aught  people  in  general  care.  Between  the^e 
extremes  things  go  similarly,  excepting  the  few  fat  prizes, 
which  are  still  chiefly  monopolised  by  the  clergy. 

Aflaire  here  are  pretty  interesting  (in  Cambridge,  I  mean). 
Keformers  believe  that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  considerable 
changes  in  the  way  of  completer  organisation  of  College 
into  a  really  academic  body.  We  are  partly  waiting  on 
Providence  and  Gladstone,  but  meanwhile  we  shall  make 
some  attempt  t€  manage  our  own  affairs.  In  Trinity  we 
have  passed  (as  far  as  the  consent  of  the  Fellows  goes)  a 
large  scheme  of  reform,  and  are  now  waiting  the  sanction  of 
the  Privy  Council*  It  enables  every  one  to  marry  with  a 
few  exceptions,  and  makes  all  sinecure  Fellowships  terminable 
in  five  years.     These  be  the  current  ideas.  .  .  , 

At  Eugby  things  are  as  bad  as  can  l>e :  intolerable :  the 
outcome  I  foresee  not  Of  myself  there  is  nothing  to  say 
except  that  I  am  struggling  with  a  book  on  ethics.  PeiJe 
flourishes.  Hammond  is  occupied  in  reconstructing  endowed 
schools.  The  earth  revolves  on  her  axis,  and  the  apostles 
meet  every  Saturday. 

'  Thii  lAoctioD  wu  refused,  |o  th6  great  indigii4tioi]  of  refortuer^  at 
THbiIj^  on  the  plea  tltat  a  commission  would  ahorthr  be  i«.%uiid.  Sidgwicki 
not  Ixsing  A  FoUow,  had,  of  course,  no  part  himielf  in  passing  tlie  abortive 
itatntei  nere  spoken  of. 
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To  H.  0.  Dakyns  in  February  1873 

What  you  have  tx)ld  me  came  to  me  sad  and  strange.^ 
The  eternal  mystery  breaking  into  das  AlUagliche  in  a 
sharp,  ragged  manner.  I  hope  your  wife  has  not  suffered 
mucL 

As  for  me,  I  cannot  write  easily :  I  have  been  for  some 
time  in  one  of  my  moods  of  disquieting  self-contempt,  which 
cannot  be  made  to  vanish  by  the  mere  imagination  of  a 
friend. 

This  I  wrote  days  ago.  The  truth  is  that  the 
"Weltschmerz"  really  weighs  on  me  for  the  first  time 
in  my  life:  mingled  with  egoistic  humiliation.  I  am  a 
curious  mixture  of  the  /M€ya\6yjru)(p^  and  fUKp6'^\r)(p^ :  I 
cannot  really  care  for  anything  little :  and  yet  I  do  not 
feel  myself  worthy  of — or  ever  hope  to  attain — ^anything 
worthy  of  attainment 

Ethics  is  losing  its  interest  for  me  rather,  as  the  insolu- 
bility of  its  fundamental  problem  is  impressed  on  me.  I 
think  the  contribution  to  the  formal  clearness  and  coherence 
of  our  ethical  thought  which  I  have  to  offer  is  just  worth 
giving :  for  a  few  speculatively-minded  persons — very  few. 
And  as  for  all  practical  questions  of  interest,  I  feel  as  if  I 
had  now  to  begin  at  the  beginning  and  learn  the  ABC. 

Why  this  letter  has  been  so  long  in  writing  I  do  not 
quite  know.  Perhaps  it  is  owing  to  a  peculiar  hallucination 
under  which  I  labour  that  I  shall  suddenly  find  my  ideas 
cleared  up — say  the  day  after  to-morrow — on  the  subjects 
over  which  I  brood  heavily.  Take  this  as  a  psychological 
phenomenon.  I  am  now  working  at  a  review  of  Herbert 
Spencer,^  which,  I  think,  adds  to  my  general  despair.  I  find 
myself  compelled  to  form  the  lowest  opinion  of  a  great  deal 
of  the  results,  and  yet  I  have  an  immense  admiration  for 
his  knowledge,  his  tenacious  hold  of  very  abstract  and 
original  ideas  throughout  a  bold  and  complicated  con- 
struction, his  power  of  Combination  and  Induction.  But 
the  grotesque  and   chaotic   confusion   of  his   metaphysics ! 

^  The  birth  and  death  of  a  child. 
'  Published  in  the  Aeademy  of  April  1873. 
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Well,  it  seems  to  me  perhaps  a  warning  that  the  time  for 
Metaphysics  has  gone  by.  If  so,  as  the  Englishman  asketl 
Teofelsdrtickh,  '*  at  great  cost  what  am  I  educated  to  do  ? " 

To  F.  Myem  abotd  ihe  same  time 
I  am  very  sorry  to  be  faithless,  but  I  cannot  com©  to 
town  just  at  present.  I  sincerely  meant  to,  but  languor 
oocupied  me,  and  now  I  find  I  must  work  to  make  up  for 
lost  time  (at  review  of  Herbert  Spencer*  and  article  oi 
Sophists,^  both  promised  for  the  middle  of  March)*  When' 
these  are  done  I  shall  see  my  way  a  little.  I  think  I  shall 
he  in  town  on  Sunday,  30bh  of  March,  certainly,  and  I 
hope  to  be  in  a  better  mood  for  meeting  my  fellow-creatures 
by  that  time.  ,  .  *  Next  week  I  happen  to  have  lectures  ever}' 
day  and  cx>uld  not  conveniently  get  away  for  a  night.  ,  .  . 

I  should  he  very  glad  to  come  to  Brandon  House  *  m, 
April !  if  I  do  not  find  it  nece^ary  for  my  health  to  taki 
aea-air — in  fact  Freshwater.  Tiie  air  agrees  with  me,  and 
occasional  contemplation  of  the  Laureate  affords  one  of  the 
purest  pleasures  that  our  fallen  nature  has  to  give.  Also 
Leslie  Stephen  tells  me  that  he  may  probably  be  there,  aud 
I  need  not  remark  that  one  who  cultivates  bis  pen  ought 
also  to  cidtivate  editors.  I  do  not  know  whether  these 
reasons  seem  to  you  adequate— if  not,  add  that  I  want  to 
write  my  hook,  I  think  now  of  bringiBg  it  out  after  all, 
evading  difficulties,  .  ,  , 

I  saw  Morris  the  other  day,  and  taxed  him  witli  putting 
nineteenth -century  sentiment  on  the  pro\dncial  stage  of  a 
medieval  Arcadia**  He  said  Middle  Ages  were  subtle  to 
any  extent  in  amatory  matters.  I  said  they  might  be  subtle, 
but  they  weren't  sceptical  of  their  own  emotions,  did  no 
••  tremble  for  the  death  of  desire."  He  grinned  good^ 
humouredly  and  admitted  I  think  the  last  two  soq$ 
wartli  keeping,  especially  the  last  but  one. 

»  St.*e  p.  277. 

'  The  »wf^mi  article  i^n  Utii  auhjecl,  imbliiked  in  tb«  Jitumai  0/  FMioh{ 
r^rt  ii,,  «nd,  lik??  the  iirs.t  ^bcm  p.  274},  rtprinUd  in  ih&  vclumu  of  .' 
0n  ihf  Phtlosoftltif  0/ Kitni^  ot«.v 

>  MjL*r«s>  bonte  tt  Chdi9tih«iii. 
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To  Mrs.  Cloughfrom  Carribridge  on  March  19 

Miss  Clough  will  have  told  you  that  our  educational 
enterprise  is  passing  into  a  new  and  perplexing  stage.  I 
hope  we  shall  emerge  from  it ;  but  if  any  one  should  call 
and  ask  your  advice  as  to  a  Philanthropic  Investment  of 
Four  Thousand  Pounds,  please  refer  him  to  me. 

The  following  post-card  to  his  sister,  sent  from 
London  on  April  15,  throws  light  both  on  how  he 
spent  the  Easter  vacation  of  this  year  and  on  his 
habitual  want  of  order  in  the  smaller  material 
concerns  of  life  : — 

Did  I  leave  any  Boots,  Shoes,  or  Goloshbs  with  you  in 
my  bedroom  ?  It  seems  as  if  I  ought  to  have  more  of  these 
useful  articles  on  hand. 

The  heart,  bereaved,  of  why  and  how 

Unknowing,  knows  that  yet  before 

It  HAD  what  e'en  to  memory  now 

Retams  no  mors,  no  more.^ 

If  found,  to  be  sent  to  23  Gower  Street,  London,  W.C.  I 
am  writing  this  in  the  British  Museum  Library  because 
they  WILL  not  bring  my  books.     Excuse  agitation. 

To  his  Mother  on  May  30 
I  ought  to  have  written  long  ago,  but  I  have  been  very 
busy.  My  lectures  have  now  come  to  an  end,  and  I  am 
gathering  up  the  fragments  of  neglected  duties.  I  had 
heard  of  my  uncle's  death  ^  before  you  wrote.  I  was  much 
startled  and  grieved,  having  no  idea  that  he  was  in  any 
danger.  I  remember  well  the  last  time  that  I  saw  him  at 
the  miU,  little  thinking  that  it  was  the  last  time.  I  seem 
to  remember  all  my  childish  feelings  about  him  as  the  Head 
of  the  family,  and  it  makes  me  sad  to  think  that  I  shall 
never  see  his  fine  impressive  old  face  again.  .  .  .  When  this 
reaches  you  I  shall  be  thirty-five  !  I  have  a  sort  of  fear  that 
I  shall  be  old  before  I  know  where  my  life  has  gone  to. 
The  years  are  beginning  to  go  with  Eailroad  Speed ;  it  seems 

1  Clough. 
^  J.  B.  Sidgwick,  died  May  19,  1873. 
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scarcely  yesterday  that  yim  gave  me  a  birthday  present 
for  1872.  I  assure  you  that  the  only  reason  I  have  not 
written  to  thank  you  for  your  kind  oBer  has  been  that  I 
was  indulging  a  conatitutiooal  vacillation  aa  to  what  I 
should  say — tmharras  de  rickiMes,  On  the  whole,  it  aeems 
to  me  that  there  is  no  use  in  Birthday  Presents  if  one  does 
not  get  one's  f^wcies  indulged,  and  get  things  which  it 
would  be  too  extravagant  to  buy.  80  I  iuteud  to  ask  you 
to  give  me  some  of  Miss  Thackeray's  worka  I  say  "  some," 
because  I  do  not  know  how  much  they  cost  Wliatever 
sha  wi'itea  has  a  peculiar  and  exquisite  charm  for  me — a 
sort  of  spiritual  fragrance,  a  tender,  graceful  sweetness  which 
defies  aualysis — ^and  I  feel  that  even  if  I  ever  lose  my 
admiration  for  them,  it  will  be  an  interesting  thing  for  me 
to  have  books  which  have  once  affected  me  so  strongly. 

To  his  Moiher/rom  7  AthdMan  Mmd,  MargaU,  on  Jutie  29 

Here  I  am  aa  usual  I  that  is,  I  was  hare  last  year  in 
Etbelbert  Terrace,  if  yon  reniemlver.  (That  is  close  by; 
all  this  part  of  the  town  was  built  by  some  fanatical  Anglo- 
Saxon.)  ...  I  do  not  think  I  ever  wrote  to  thank  you  for 
the  books — Miss  Thackeray's — which  came  shining  bright 
before  1  left  Cambridge ;  it  was  very  remiss  of  me.  Since 
that  time  I  have  been  staying  with  the  Stephens  and  seen  her. 
She  is  going  to  write  another  fairy  tale — -Jack  and  the  Man- 
siaik  However,  this  is  a  secret  >  .  .  Also  she  told  me  some 
interesting  things  about  Browning  and  "  E«d  Cotton  Nightcap 
Country  "  which  I  will  tell  you  some  time  if  you  have  read 
or  tried  to  read  that  singular  production.  Talking  of  books, 
there  are  several  books  to  talk  about — in  the  first  place 
Mrs,  Cornish's  novel  AlceMis,  which  you  should  read  or 
make  others  read.  I  am  inclined  to  thiuk  it  a  great 
success,  though  I  cannot  properly  appreciate  it,  as  the 
motive  is  music.  But  it  is  a  book  that  without  etfort  takes 
the  reader  out  of  the  commonplace  from  first  to  last — and 
that  is  a  great  deal  to  say  of  any  book.  There  is  another 
book  I  want  people  to  read,  not  a  new  one  exactly — ^Mrs, 
Webster*s  T/u  A^i^neirms  Day,     It  is  a  dramatic  poem ;  I 
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read  it  while  conducting  the  Local  Examination  in  London, 
and  could  not  help  crying  over  it,  though  I  was  perched  so 
high  that  sixty-five  young  ladies  could  see — ^unless  too  much 
occupied  with  their  papers — an  Mmminer  Weep.  So  it  must 
have  been  really  moving.  Tell  Arthur  that  Symonds's  Greek 
Poets  is  very  good  in  parts — on  the  whole  better  than  [his] 
Dante — and  will  improve  his  mind. 

How  are  all  your  afifairs  ?  Many  sympathising  strangers 
in  London  inquired  after  Eugby,  but  I  told  them  that  the 
situation  was  unchanged.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  will 
be  any  comfort  to  you  to  know  that  all  the  M.P.'s  I  have 
seen  believe  in  the  "  Conservative  Eeaction,"  so  that  possibly 
H.  H[ayman]  may  be  made  a  Dean  soon. 

To  his  Sister  from  Margate  on  July  1 

...  I  have  been  in  London  conducting  the  Examination 
of  Women  and  indulging  in  other  amusements.  Now  I  am 
writing  a  Book,  or  pretending  to  do  so,  as  far  as  Christy 
Minstrels  and  other  barbaric  phenomena  will  allow  me.  I 
subsist  chiefly  on  a  kind  of  fish  called  Margate  Dabs  (No, 
the  jest  that  occurs  to  you  \a  NOT  admissible)  and  on  Miss 
Braddon's  novels.  Yes,  I  have  decided  that  they  really  are 
more  improving  to  the  mind  than  Mrs.  Henry  Wood's.  But 
now — I  know  we  do  not  agree  about  Mrs.  Oliphant — but 
I  really  must  recommend  May,  and  I  must  deliberately  say 
that  I  consider  Mrs.  0.  to  be  in  the  Very  first  rank  of 
novelists.  There  is  no  one  whose  books  keep  my  mind  in 
a  more  delightfully  sustained  state  of  emotional  excitement, 
vibrating  between  laughter  and  pity  for  poor  humanity.  It 
is  not  on  account  of  the  depth  of  her  pathos  or  the  richness 
and  jvMesse  of  her  satire,  but  the  intense  complex  sympathy 
— naturally  dashed  with  unaffected  apprehension  of  the 
humorous  side  of  things — with  which  she  presents  the 
series  of  situations.  .  .  . 

How  easy  the  problem  of  life  becomes  when  one  is 
alone  at  Margate  with  nothing  to  do.  I  have  grappled 
with  and  overcome  even  the  diflBculty  of  ordering  dinner — 
thanks  to  the  Maboate  Dabs. 
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To  R  Myers  froTn  Margate  m%  July  6 

I  have  had  spiritual  reasons  enough  to  write  to  you  for 
a  loug  time,  but  they  have  all  heen  outweighed  by  the  sort 
of  lethargy  of  spirit  iu  which  I  still  liiigerj  feeling  that  my 
little  stream  of  life,  with  its  mingled  current  half  specnlativei 
half  trauaceiidental- human,  has  run  itself  into  a  sort  of 
sandy  desert,  where  it  is  teiupomrily  spreading  and  drying 
up  and  ilowing  underground,  and  altogether  behaving  in  an 
unaccountable  manner.  .  ,  . 

I  do  not  tliink  I  like  Alargate  quite  aa  well  as  last 
year.  In  feet,  1  am  not  sure  that  it  would  not  bore  me 
(except  for  my  immense  intellectual  resources)  during  the 
day ;  but  at  sunset  the  contrast  between  the  enchanted  sea 
and  the  platitudes  of  the  promenade  delights  me  as  before. 
I  struggle  on  with  my  little  book :  not  from  any  interest  or 
belief  in  it,  but  because  I  feel  that  it  must  be  written  and 
that  it  will  bore  me  more  the  more  I  delay  it  Not  a  very 
hopeful  mood  for  authorsliip-  Are  you  doing  anything 
besides  living  ?  1  mean  when  you  are  not  adorning  the 
education  of  the  country  with  your  manners  and  improving 
it  by  new  regulations,*  .  .  * 


To  F.  Myers  from  Cambridge  o%  Angnsi  I 

I  am  moved  to  write  by  having  found  a  letter  of  yours 
hei'c,  feeling  that  if  you  did  not  know  that  1  had  not 
received  it  when  we  talked,  you  must  have  thought  some  of 
my  remarks  somewhat  unrespousive^ — ^even  allowing  for 
the  Democritean  mood  iu  which  our  conversations  are 
carried  on. 

You  know  that  in  spite  of  my  love  of  truth,  I  am  too 
fond  of  you  not  to  be  keenly  pleased  by  your  overestimate 
of  me ;  I  only  feel  bound  from  time  to  time  to  warn  yon 
that  you  will  find  me  out  My  only  merit  (if  it  be  a 
merit)  is  that  I  have  never  swerved  from  following  the  ideal 

evermore  tiiiaeeii 
And  fist  upoa  the  for  tea  Unie, 
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but  I  have  a  double  sorrow,  first,  that  I  cannot  come  to  know 
tlie  relation  of  the  ideal  to  the  actual ;  and,  secondly,  that  I 
myself  show  so  mean  and  uncomely  to  my  own  vision. 
Further,  as  to  you,  I  have  another  sadness  in  feeling  that 
during  the  years  in  which  we  have  exchanged  thoughts  I 
have  unwillingly  done  you  more  harm  than  good  by  the  cold 
corrosive  scepticism  which  somehow,  in  my  own  mind,  is 
powerless  to  affect  my  *  idealism,*  but  which  I  see  in  more 
than  one  case  acting  otherwise  upon  others.  Still  your 
friendship  is  one  of  the  best  delights  of  my  life,  and  no 
difference  of  ethical  opinion  between  us  can  affect  this, 
though  it  may  increase  my  despondency  as  to  things  in 
general.  .  .  . 

To  his  Mother  from  Cambridge  on  September  4 

My  life  is  highly  uneventful,  but  not  unhappy,  though 
my  work  is  in  a  lingering  state.  I  shall  be  curious  to  hear 
what  you  say  of  the  Lincoln  domicile.^  There  is  something 
interesting,  after  all,  in  these  domestic  changes ;  novelty  is 
gratifying  to  the  human  breast,  and  I  feel  that  I  may 
some  time  acquire  the  same  fraternal  feeling  for  that 
cathedral  town  that  I  now  have  for  the  fir -woods  of 
Wellington  College.  I  wonder  whether  I  shall  ever  go 
there  again. 

Do  you  see  Macmillan  ?  The  Princess  of  Thvle  is  a 
very  pretty,  slightly-woven  story. 

To  "  George  Eliot "  from  Eughy  on  September  23 

When  I  saw  you  last  in  London  you  were  kind  enough 
to  invite  me  to  come  and  see  you  at  Black-brook.  I  shall 
be  in  London  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  week  (October  4  and 
5)  before  beginning  work  again,  and  I  should  very  much 
like  to  run  down  to  you  on  one  of  these  days,  if  you  are 
likely  to  be  at  home  then. 

...  I  feel  rather  dull  from  the  task  of  weaving  a  sieve  to 
hold  the  water  of  life  in — for  a  book  on  Morals  often  seems 
like   that;    however  tight  one  tries  to   draw   the   meshes, 
'  E.  W.  Benson  had  been  made  Chancellor  of  the  diocese  of  Lincoln. 
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eve^tlujig  of  the  nature  of  Wisdom  seems  to  have  run 
through  when  one  examijiea  the  result—that  is,  if  it  was 
ever  there.  In  this  state  I  cannot  tell  you  with  what 
refreshment  I  turn  and  read  your  books  again. 

Tq  H.  G,  Bak^ns  from  Cafnbridge  on  Odober  12 

1  wish  I  c'ould  have  come  to  you.  but  I  have  been 
nowhere,  hoping  to  get  on  with  ray  book  on  the  Methods  of 
Ethics — a  hope  much  frustrated  by  my  own  weakness,  but 
still  not  altogether  unrealised,  I  think  I  shall  get  the 
tiling  done  some  time  nejEt  year.  There  is  written — 
Book  L ;  f  of  Book  IL ;  ^  of  Book  III. ;  plan  o(  last 
book.  [These  are]  perlxaps  not  in  final  form,  but  nearly  m. 
The  book  solves  nothing,  but  may  clear  up  the  ideas  of 
one  or  two  people  a  little.   .  .  , 

Female  Education  thriving — about  twenty  students  have 
come  up, 

To  R  Mytfs  on  October  30  (reganling,  in  the  first  plac€^ 
siAscHjytio'ns  fm'  hiildimj  a  Mall  of  resiihnGe  for  women 
students) 

Many  thanks  for  your  services  with  the  Millionaire. 
We  ai^e  trying  two  or  three  of  tliem  now.  I  have  not  yet 
written  [to  the  Millionaire],  waiting  till  a  little  circular  is 
printed — ^a  cuiious  document  in  style,  patched  of  me  and 
Miss  Clough  :  her  naive,  eamesti  slightly  incoherent  appeals 
intercalated  with  the  colourless,  ponderous,  semi-oflBcial 
prolixity  with  which  1  inevitably  treat  such  matters.^ 

,  ,  .  As  for  Spirit' ra}jping,  I  am  exactly  in  the  same  mind 
towards  it  as  towards  lieligion.  I  believe  there  is  some^ 
thing  in  it :  don't  know  what :  have  tried  hard  to  discover, 
and  find  that  1  always  paralyse  the  phenomena ;  my  taste 
is  strongly  affected  by  the  obvious  humbug  mixed  with  it, 
which^  at  the  same  time,  my  reason  does  not  overestimate* 

^  Oa  November  15  Sidgwiok  wrole  to  My«r9  &ljOut  this  od  &  posboird  : 
"The  kiK^^floulvd  merch&nt  hftit  responded  in  a  high-soult'ii  mniitiert  we 
are  now  tn  th^  category  of  r6^m^  *'  [how  mneh].  xiib  circular  hero  m^a- 
tioned  waa  onp  ii^cil  by  Mias  Cbngh,  And  largely  <niot«d  frgm  on  p|u 
158-60  of  the  Metn&ir  of  Mitt  C/oti^  felrMdy  reran^  to. 
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John  King  ^  is  an  old  friend,  but  as  he  always  came  into 
the  dark  and  talked  at  random,  onr  friendship  refrigerated. 
Still  I  shall  be  glad  to  accompany  you  on  any  favourable 
opportunity.  .  .  . 

This  is  the  first  reference  we  have  to  co-operation 
in  psychical  research  between  Sidgwick  and  Myers, 
though  Myers  seems  to  have  determined  to  undertake 
the  investigation,  and,  if  possible,  along  with  Sidgwick, 
in  consequence  of  a  conversation  with  him  in  1869, 
when,  as  he  tells  us  in  his  address  In  Memory  of  Henry 
Sidgwick^  from  which  we  have  already  quoted  : — 

In  a  star-light  walk  which  I  shall  not  foi-get  (December 
3,  1869),  I  asked  him,  almost  with  trembling,  whether  he 
thought  that  when  Tradition,  Intuition,  Metaphysic,  had 
failed  to  solve  the  riddle  of  the  Universe,  there  was  still  a 
chance  that  from  any  actual  observable  phenomena — ghosts, 
spirits,  whatsoever  there  might  be — some  valid  knowledge 
might  be  drawn  as  to  a  World  Unseen.  Already,  it  seemed, 
he  had  thought  that  this  was  possible ;  steadily,  though  in 
no  sanguine  fashion,  he  indicated  some  last  grounds  of 
hope ;  and  from  that  night  onwards  I  resolved  to  pursue 
this  quest,  if  it  might  be,  at  his  side. 

To  his  Mother  on  November  4 

It  is  quite  true  that  I  ought  to  have  written  long  ago, 
but  I  have  been  much  engaged  in  that  part  of  my  time  that 
goes  to  writing  letters — with  various  correspondence  con- 
nected with  the  lectures  for  women.  We  have  just  set  the 
scheme  on  a  new  footing — "  broader  basis  "  we  call  it — by 
constructing  an  Association  to  which  any  one  may  belong. 
(You  will  be  a  member  if  you  will  continue  paying  your 
guinea  subscription.)  This  entails  much  letter-writing,  and 
I  am  secretary  also  of  two  or  three  other  societies,  etc.  .  .  . 
I  am  very  well,  and  am  quite  of  opinion  that  it  is  my  own 
fault  if  I  am  not  in  first-rate  spirits. 

The  following  letter  refers  to  the  end  of  the  long 

^  A  aoi'disatU  spirit. 
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Rugby  crisis.  The  achool  had  been  steatlily  decreas- 
ing :  the  govertiiug  body  had  reinstated  one  of  the 
masters  whom  Dr.  Hayman  had  dismissed,  and  it  was 
generally  felt  that  their  patience  would  soon  be 
exhausted*  The  last  straw  was  the  unauthorised 
disDiissal  of  Arthur  Sidgwiek,  who  was  leaving  at 
Chrifltmas.  In  December  the  Headmatiter  himself 
was  dismissed.  The  *  uncertainty  *  Sidgwick  speaks 
of  concerned  his  brother's  position,  as  he  was  to  be 
married  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  it  was  not  at  all 
clear  whether  he  would  be  reappointed. 

To  his  Mother /rom  London,  De^emh^  20 

You  see  that  all  is  over,  and  as  well  as  could  be 
expected  It  is  vexatious  that  everything  should  he  ao 
uncertain  about  Arthur,  but  all  things  human  are  mixed 
It  is  rimioui'ed  that  H,  H.  means  to  resist,  but  Bo  wen  says 
that  he  will  only  lose  his  money — not  a  legal  leg  to  stand  on. 
The  TiTiiu  this  morning  is  as  good  as  could  be  expected, 
considering  all  thinga  Somehow  I  do  not  feel  quite  as 
happy  aa  I  hoped  to  feel ;  still  the  relief  is  very  great 

I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  about  your  health,  but  as  for 
the  journey,^  I  have  been  for  some  time  afraid  of  it  on  your 
account p  and  therefore  am  reaUj  somewliat  relieved  at  its 
being  given  up  ,  .  . 

You  never  answered  my  letter  about  our  Association,  but 
it  does  not  matter ;  it  was  a  piece  of  business  of  the  enduring 
and  patient  kind 

To  H.  (l  Dakyns,  Fdrntary  1874  {wk4>  had  asked  kirn 

to  he  god/at h-er  to  his  sait) 

I  can't,  for  the  same  reason  as  Johnnie  [J*  A  Symonds], 
and  also  that  I  refused  a  stmOar  request  of  Wllljam's.  T  am 
nothing  if  not  veracious :  though  I  by  no  means  wish  to  say 
that  I  should  not  have  my  own  children  boptizt^d :  I  liave 
never  fully  conaidered  the  matter.  But  I  cannot  take  the 
Creed  into  my  niouLh.     I  am  very  sorry  to  refuse.     I  might 

<  To  the  R]viar&  ;  Sidgwick  wu  to  have  taketi  her  oat 
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add  that  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  child  may  imbibe  a  very 
different  spirit  from  mine,  but  this  is  not  my  motive  in 
declining. 

My  book  drags  on,  but  I  think  it  will  be  done  in  a  way 
by  Easter,  thrown  aside  for  the  May  term,  and  then  revised 
in  June,  and  published  in  the  autumn.  At  least  I  hope  for 
this.  It  bores  me  very  much,  and  I  want  to  get  it  off  my 
hands  before  it  makes  me  quite  ill. 

This  disgust  with  a  book  in  its  last  stages  towards 
completion  is  probably  common  with  authors.  Cer- 
tainly it  attacked  Sidgwick  in  the  case  of  every  book 
he  wrote,  and  was  not  unnaturally  accompanied  by 
painful  depression. 

He  writes  to  F.  Myers  on  February  17  from 
Cambridge,  arranging  for  joint  entertainment  of  the 
Frederick  Harrisons,  Charles  Bowens,  and  others,  and 
continues : — 

For  myself  I  am  in  gloom  and  inertia.  .  .  .  life  still 
amuses  me — *'  Eideamus  igitur  homines  dum  sumus." 

There  are  several  good  comic  points  about  the  Conserva- 
tive reaction :  ^  Hans  Gladstone  led  a  Barty,  vere  ish  dat 
Barty  now  ? 

To  his  Mother  from  Gamhridge  on  March  28 

I  have  at  length  decided  with  much  regret  that  I  cannot 
leave  Cambridge  this  vacation,  being  too  busy.  I  meant  to 
have  come  down  to  you,  but  Providence  has  ordered  other- 
wise, as  follows.  About  a  fortnight  ago  I  had  a  bad  attack 
of  indigestion ;  I  was  just  trying  to  finish  a  piece  of  work 
on  which  I  am  engaged ;  I  gave  it  up  and  took  a  holiday — 
except,  of  course,  for  my  routine  business.  I  thus  gradually 
got  better,  but  did  not  like  to  resolve  to  spend  the  vacation 
in  work  without  seeing  a  doctor.  Therefore  being  forced  to 
go  to  London  on  the  business  of  Miss  Clough's  new  house,  I 
took  the  opportunity  of  seeing  Gladstone's  physician.  Dr. 
Andrew  Clark,  who  is  said  to  be  a  very  good  man  especially 

^  Oladstone  had  unexpectedly  diBSolved  Parliament  in  Jannaiy  1874,  and 
the  Conservatives  had  been  returned  with  a  majority  of  about  fifty. 
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for  the  dyspepsias  etc  eta  of  Students,  ,  ,  ,  He  put  me  on 
mther  &  strict  diet,  but  said  Uiat  I  might  go  back  to 
Cambridge  and  work  I  tell  you  all  this  that  you  may 
not  be  anxious  about  my  health.  I  hope  to  have  a  really 
good  holiday  in  the  Long  Vacation  some  time. 

This  was  probably  the  occasion  on  which,  Dr. 
Andrew  Clark  having  recommended  riding,  Sidgwick 
asked  whether  running  would  not  do  as  welL  The 
doctor,  smiling,  assented,  and  for  years  afterwards 
Sidgwick  generally  took  his  exercise  in  the  form  of 
gentle  running  combined  with  walking.  Many  ftill 
remember  his  habit  of  running  in  the  streets  and 
roads  of  Cambridge. 

The  investigation  of  spiritualism  had  been  going 
on  to  some  extent  during  these  months,  but  in  May 
Myers  seems  to  have  proposed  something  more 
lyitematic  and  persistent — ^in  fact,  a  sort  of  informal 
association  for  the  purpose,  with  a  common  fund.* 
Sidgwick  writes  to  him  from  Cambridge  on  May  18  : — 

Gumey,  as  at  present  advised,  will  g^ve  us — ^his  warmest 
sympaikm  (but  no  more),  in  spiritualistic  inv^tigation. 

For  myself  I  am  minded  to  take  the  plunge :  but  I  feel 
that  it  is  '  a  long  row  to  hoe/  and  want  a  few  daya'  con- 
sideratiou,  which  the  uncertainty  of  hay  fever  convenienUy 
givea  .  .  • 

A  few  days  later  he  writes  : — 

As  to  sp-T-ta,  please  do  what  eeema  good  in  your  eyes, 
and  count  ou  me  to  co-operate. 

It  is  interesting  to  find  that  Edmund  Gurney,  who 
soon  after  became,  and  remained  to  the  end  of  bis 
life,  one  of  the  most  important  collaborators  in  the 
movement,  heaitated  at  fii^t  about  joining  in  it. 
The  phenomena  oecurriog  in  the  presence  of  mediuois^ 

*  This  nft  mot  titt  Secittf  for  Pijciikttl  Bitreh,  whicth  v»a  not  feoadMl 
imi882. 
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and  alleged  to  be  inexplicable  by  known  physical 
laws,  had  been  brought  prominently  to  the  notice  of 
the  educated  world  at  this  time  by  the  investigations 
of  Mr.  (now  Sir  William)  Crookes.  These  he  had 
described  in  articles  published  in  the  Quarterly 
Journal  of  Science  and  elsewhere  in  1871,  and  in 
further  articles  in  this  year  (1874),  and  the  interest 
thus  aroused  had  been  further  stimulated  by  an 
article  by  Mr.  Alfred  Russel  Wallace,  called  "A 
Defence  of  Modem  Spiritualism,"  which  appeared 
in  the  Fortnightly  Review  during  this  year.  Sidg- 
wick  and  Myers,  therefore,  found  others  ready  to 
join,  more  or  less  thoroughly,  in  the  investigation, 
among  them  Lord  Rayleigh  and  Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour, 
both  of  whom  had  sittings  for  investigation  in  their 
own  houses.  We  do  not  propose  to  go  into  the 
details  of  the  investigations  carried  out  by  the  group, 
as  these  are  suflBciently  dealt  with  in  papers  published 
later  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society  for  Psychical 
Research ;  but  this  much  of  explanation  seems  required 
to  make  clear  some  of  the  letters  that  follow. 

To  F.  Myers 

I  will  send  a  line  again  when  there  is  really  anything 

to  say. 

Griefo,  joys  in  Time's  strange  dance 

Interchangeably  advance, 

also  an  immense  amount  of  business  mixed  in,  which  the 
poets  do  not  recognise,  but  which  is  perhaps  useful  as  a 
diluent. 

To  F.  Myers  in  June 

Please  don't  plague  yourself  about  lodgings  [for  spiritual- 
istic experiments],  and  remember  that  I  am  after  tJl  a 
Philosopher.  I  chiefly  wanted  to  impress  on  you  that 
my  usual  anxiety  to  save  an  honest  sixpence  quite  gives 
way  at  this  season  of  the  year  to  my  anxiety  to  sleep ;  if 
I  cannot  secure  some  of  the  silence  that  ought  to  be  in  the 
Starry   Sky,  I  generally   find    that    the   sleep   I   want  is 
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(probably)  among  the   LoDely  Hills,^ 
Wednesday  at  2.30. 


I  will  not  fail  on 


To  his  Motfier  from  Cambridge,  July  1 

I  am  here  again,  reading  in  a  lazy  way,  and  taking  a 
little  real  holiday.  I  lind  I  cannot  take  holiday  in 
London:  it  is  too  exciting,  I  feel  myself  in  no  danger 
of  working  too  h^d,  as  I  enjoy  immensely  the  Bense  of 
leisureliness  that  the  Long  Vacation  gives :  but  I  want  to 
get  through  one  or  two  bits  of  work,  and  feel  no  need  of 
change.  Indeed  one  of  the  puzding  things  to  me  is  to 
conceive  how  human  beings  whose  lot  is  cast  in  such  an 
a^  as  this  can  want  ''change/'  I  seem  to  get  more 
variety  than  ia  good  for  my  brain  every  day  of  my  life. 
Change!  What  I  want  is  uniformity*  ,  »  .  I  have  been 
investigating  "  Spiritualism  '* ;  are  you  interested  I 

To  kds  Mother  (who  imxs  laying  at  Sxdm'  with  Bishop 
Teni^ile)  frmn  London^  July  1 1 

I  would  have  written  to  you  before,  but  I  have  un- 
fortunately nothing  to  communicate  on  the  interesting 
subject  of  Spiritnalism — in  fact,  I  find  that  I  must  give  up 
the  subject  for  the  present,  as  I  am  behindhand  with  my 
work.  I  hope,  however,  to  take  it  up  again  at  some  future 
time.  It  ia  certainly  a  most  perplexing  subject.  There  is 
so  much  crass  imposture  and  foolish  credulity  mixed  up 
with  it,  that  I  am  not  at  all  surprised  at  men  of  science 
declining  to  have  anything  to  do  with  it  On  the  other 
band,  no  one  who  has  not  read  Crookes*s  articles  in  the 
Qtmrierly  Journal  of  Scterwet  or  some  similar  statement,  has 
any  idea  of  the  weight  of  the  evidence  in  favour  of  the 
phenomena.  As  a  friend  of  mine  (who  is  a  i2t«beUever) 
says :  "  There  are  only  three  alternatives — Crookes  is  either 
affirming  a  tissue  of  purposeless  lies,  or  a  monomaniac,  or 
the  phenomena  are  true,"  and  we  seem  to  me  to  be  driven 
to  one  of  these  conclusions.  And  then  there  ia  the  startling 
fiiet  that  while  all  this  is  goinj?  on  Crookes  is  exixibiting 
»  Cf.  Woniaworth,  '*  Brougham  Owtle/* 
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before  the  Boyal  Society  experiments  of  novel  and  great 
interest  on  the  motive  force  of  heat  Altogether  I  am 
surprised  that  the  thing  is  not  attracting  more  attention. 
We  have  had  tremendous  heat  in  London,  which  has  made 
me  almost  unable  to  work;  I  am  now  going  back  to 
Cambridge  for  a  few  days  to  finish  my  book,  which  I  shall 
put  into  the  printer's  hands  (I  hope)  before  very  long.  It 
is  a  book  too  technical  to  give  me  any  general  reputation ; 
indeed  it  can  scarcely  be  said  to  belong  to  literature,  but  I 
hope  it  will  at  least  show  that  I  am  not  altogether  idle — 
as  most  of  us  academic  residents  are  supposed  to  be.  I 
shtdl  be  very  glad  to  have  it  done,  as  then  I  shall  be  able 
to  have  a  little  real  rest 

...  If  you  say  anything  to  the  Bishop  about  Spiritualism, 
please  say  that  no  one  should  pronounce  on  the  primd  facie 
case  for  serums  investigation — this  is  really  all  that  I  main- 
tain on  behalf  of  Spiritualism — who  has  not  read  Crookes's 
BesearcJies. 

I  am  going  to  the  Lakes  in  August. 

To  F.  Myers  from  Eton  {undated) 

I  go  to  London  again  on  Monday;  probably  not  to 
Cambridge  till  Thursday  or  Friday,  when  I  shall  have  to 
see  Clay  about  my  book.  Macmillan  has  taken  it  on  half 
profits,  in  so  cordial  and  confiding  a  manner  that  I  feel 
ashamed  of  having  taken  him  in.  However,  he  is  going  to 
send  the  proof-sheets  to  John  Morley,  and  I  think  I  shall 
get  something  out  of  the  latter  in  the  way  of  criticism. 

To  F.  Myers  early  in  August 

Morley  has  behaved  beautifully,  and  said  everything 
amiable  about  my  book  that  veracity  would  permit  He 
has  delighted  me  by  giving  exactly  the  view  of  it  which  I 
take  when  I  am  in  the  best  humour  with  it  (Macmillan 
will  no  doubt  take  the  risk  now.)  I  should  have  told  you 
when  I  wrote  last,  only  I  am  somewhat  disgusted  with  the 
philoprogenitiveness  of  authors. 
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lb  Ms  Mothtr  from  The  Chancery,  Linmln  (tlie  new  residence 
of  his  sistei'  and  brather-in-law),  Stptmiher  % 

I  do  not  know  how  I  have  come  to  be  so  long  without 
writing  to  you — chiefly,  I  think,  from  a  sense  of  incomplete- 
Bess  about  my  life  lately,  which  has  led  me  to  defer  saying 
anything  "just  a  few  days  longer*'  in  order  that  I  might 
have  something  to  t^lL  But  I  feel  that  it  is  time  to  give  a 
sort  of  account  of  myself.  I  may  consider  my  lile  in  three 
aspects — ^to  use  the  style  of  an  antbor — first,  the  business 
connected  with  my  book;  Beeondly,  my  inquiry  into 
Spiritualism ;  and  thirdly,  the  holiday-making  which  may 
he  supposed  to  be  the  proper  business  of  the  month  of 
August, 

I  forget  whether  I  told  you  that  Macmillan  had  agreed 
to  take  the  risk  of  my  book,  and  to  give  me  half  profits,  in 
case  there  should  be  any — which  is,  however,  highly  im- 
probable This  affair  took  a  considerable  number  of  days 
to  settle,  partly  owing  to  scruples  of  my  own  ;  for,  as  the 
book  is  written  in  a  rather  obscure  and  technical  style, 
intended  primarily  for  students,  I  was  afraid  that  it  was 
really  unfair  on  Macmillan  to  ask  hitn  to  take  the  risk. 
So  I  urged  him  to  show  a  portion  of  tlie  MS.  to  Mr.  John 
Morley,  the  editor  of  the  Forin^htlff  Seview,  which  he 
accordingly  did.  To  my  great  satisfaction,  Morley  reported 
tolerably  favourably,  and  said  that  the  work  ought  to 
excite  a  fair  amount  of  interest  and  pay  its  expenses.  So 
we  settled  the  pecuniary  part  of  the  transaction  :  and  what- 
ever else  happens  I  shall  not  be  out  of  pocket  in  con- 
sequence of  my  desire  to  instruct  mankind.  Since  then  I 
have  been  correcting  proof-sheets  ;  about  a  fourth  is  already 
printed,  and  I  am  Id  hoj^ea  of  getting  it  out  before  Christmas. 
I  have  to  work  steadily  at  the  proofs  and  the  MS,,  but  not 
hard ;  I  have  plenty  of  time  to  spare  and  have  been  giving 
some  of  this  to  Spiritualism,  though  as  yet  without  any 
conclusive  or  particularly  interesting  results,  I  went  to 
stay  with  Lord  Rayleigh  early  in  August  to  meet  Mrs. 
Jencken,  one  of  the  original  Fox  girls,  in  connection  with 
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whom  these  singular  phenomena  first  attracted  attention  in 
America  in  1848.  We  heard  abundance  of  "  raps,"  but  the 
particular  experiment  that  we  were  trying  did  not  succeed. 
I  shall  probably  go  there  again  in  a  day  or  two  to  try  it 
again.  After  leaving  Rayleigh  I  went  to  Hallsteads,^  where 
I  have  been  spending  a  fortnight  that  ended  last  Monday. 
Many  remarkable  phenomena  had  occurred  there  before  I 
arrived,  which  were  all  the  more  interesting  because  there 
was  no  public  medium;  for  example,  a  table  was  raised 
from  the  ground  while  cUl  the  hands  of  those  who  sat  near 
it  were  laid  on  the  table,  etc.,  eta  Nothing,  however, 
happened  while  I  was  there  that  is  worth  narrating. 

Hallsteads  is  a  charming  place,  and  I  enjoyed  my  stay 
there  very  much.  Here  all  are  well,  Mary  apparently  very 
well ;  the  boys,*  of  course,  in  excellent  spirits.  I  enjoy  the 
old  house  much. 

To  Roden  Nod  from  Cambridge  on  October  6 

As  for  me,  I  am  almost  entirely  absorbed  now  between 
my  book,  my  lectures,  the  education  of  women,  and — 
Bogies,  as  Sidney  Colvin  calls  them.  I  have  now  gone  in 
for  the  investigation  of  Spiritualism  in  real  earnest :  not  (so 
far)  with  much  result  of  a  kind  interesting  to  outsiders : 
but  to  me  the  interest  of  the  inquiry  grows  with  every 
step.  Meanwhile  supplying  copy  and  correcting  proof-sheets 
fill  up  my  time.  I  have  read  nothing  all  the  Long  except 
[Swinburne's]  Bothwdl,  which  I  donH  like — in  spite  of  John 
Morley,  who  certainly  says  what  can  be  said  for  it  effectively 
and  honestly  (this  month's  MacmiUan),  But  it  is,  on  the 
whole,  a  mttss  of  uninspired  verbosity. 

To  his  Mother  from  Cambridge,  October  24 

I  was  very  nearly  coming  to  Oxford  *  at  the  beginning  of 
the  term,  only  I  was  prevented  just  at  the  last  moment  by 

^  See  p.  250,  footnote. 

^  Martin  and  Arthur  Benson,  who  had  jiut  got  scholarships  at  Winchester 
and  Eton  respectively. 

'  Mrs.  Sidgwick  was  now  living  at  Oxford,  having  given  up  her  house  at 
Rugby  to  the  Arthur  Sidgwicks. 
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buflmeas  h^re.  The  Education  of  Women  (in  its  present 
Cambridge  phase)  hampers  my  movements  Bomewhat  moie 
than  would  otherwise  be  the  caae.  ,  *  . 

As  for  my  Spiritualistic  inqxuries,  I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
there  is  not  really  anything  to  tell  about  them !  If  an 
Outsider  asks  me  as  to  results,  I  always  say  that  I  have 
received  extraordinarUy  strong  testimony  to  some  very 
remarkable  Phenomena,  but  that  they  seem  to  me  atill  to 
** require  confirmation'"^ — rsidl^  the  testimony  is  almost 
irresistible.  I  believe  the  yomig  men  here — I  mean  the 
thoughtful  set — are  beginning  to  be  very  much  interested 
in  it.     Certainly  we  live  in  a  strange  age* 

To  F,  Mifcrs 

.  .  ,  I  confess  I  do  not  quite  like  what  you  tell  me  of 
Mrs.  Fay  [a  medium].  Why  does  she  keep  changing  her 
ground  ?  ,  ,  *  It  becomes  less  and  less  possible  to  narrate 
her  behaviour  to  me  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  seem 
unsuspicious  to  outsiders*  So  I  feel  that  I  must  for  the 
present  drop  both  her  and  Mrs,  Jencken  out  of  mj  "  case  for 
Spiritualism/'  and  am  vexed  at  being  thrown  back  in  this 
way. 

What  induces  me — not  to  abandon  but — to  restrict  my 
spiritualistic  investigations  is  not  their  disagreeableness 
(they  have  never  been  other  than  disi^reeable  as  far  as 
paid  mediums  are  concerned),  but  their  persistent  and 
singular  frustration.  However,  I  find  my  interest  in  the 
subject  is  still  too  intense  to  allow  me  to  suspend  operations 
just  yet,  so  I  mean  to  have  some  more  seances  with  Heme 
in  December,  and  will  join  with  you  in  the  negotiations 
with  Newcastle. 

These  negotiations  with  Newcaatle-on*Tynej  where 
there  waa  a  flourishing  society  of  spiritual  ists»  con* 
cemed  the  investigation  of  certain  mediums  there, 
and  resulted  in  visits  to  Newcastle  in  January  and  in 
March  1875,  and  to  the  mediums  being  brought  to 
Cambridge  and  to  London  at  different  times  in  the 
spring  and  summer. 
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Sidgwick's  book,  The  Methods  of  Ethics,  was 
published  in  December  1874.  In  January  1875  he 
wrote  at  Newcastle  the  following  fragment  of  a  letter 
to  C.  H.  Pearson,  unfinished  and  unsent,  but  some- 
how accidently  preserved. 

I  meant  to  answer  your  letter  long  ago :  but  before  you 
get  this  you  will,  I  trust,  have  received  a  sort  of  excuse  for 
my  delay  in  the  form  of  my  book — which  I  may  as  well  say 
at  once  I  don't  expect  any  of  my  friends  to  read :  the  less 
because  it  is  essentially  an  attempt  to  introduce  precision  of 
thought  into  a  subject  usually  treated  in  a  too  loose  and 
popular  way,  and  therefore  I  feel  cannot  fail  to  be  some- 
what dry  and  repellent.  However,  it  is  a  great  comfort  to 
have  got  it  out.  I  am  now  waiting  tranquilly  till  the  very 
limited  public  to  whom  it  is  addressed  has  sufiSciently 
digested  it  to  express  some  views  about  it. 

When  we  heard  that  you  were,  after  all,  to  leave  the  free 
life  of  the  bush,^  we  could  not  help  wishing  that  you  had 
stayed  in  Cambridge,  where  the  reconstructed  Historical 
Tripos  is  manifesting  considerable  vitality.  I  think  I  told 
you  that  we  had  separated  History  from  Law  and  ballasted 
it  with  Political  Philosophy  and  Economy  and  International 
Law  in  order  to  make  the  course  a  better  training  for  the 
reasoning  Faculties — in  fact,  to  some  extent  carried  out 
Seeley's  idea  of  identifying  History  and  Politics.  Historical 
fanatics  think  that  we  have  spoilt  the  pure  element  by  these 
additions :  but  I  feel  sure  that  from  an  educational  point  of 
view  there  is  at  least  much  to  be  said  for  our  scheme,  which, 
however,  has  yet  to  be  tested  by  results.  Meanwhile  we 
are  in  expectation  of  another  university  [commission]. 

To  his  Mother  from  NewcaMle,  March  23,  1875 

I  have  so  much  correspondence  in  connection  with  the 
various  schemes  in  which  I  am  involved,  that  I  have  almost 
given  up  all  other  letter- writing !  This  must  not  be, 
however. 

^  To  become  lecturer  on  Modem  History  at  Melbourne  Uniyersity. 
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You  are  right  in  guessing  that  nothing  is  so  interesting 
to  me  to  hear  about  as  my  book  I  I  suppose  every  author 
is  the  same  in  this  respect.  The  review  in  the  Spectator  m 
quite  satisfying  to  my  vanity,  and  is  certainly  able,  but  it 
does  not  seem  to  me  very  satisfactory  in  other  ways — that  is, 
I  do  not  feel  that  the  author  has  really  apprehended  the 
drift  of  my  argument,  on  the  whole,  and  I  am  not  surprised 
that  yon  du  not  altogether  follow  his.  The  best  review — t>r 
at  least  the  one  most  gratifying  to  the  author  —  is  that 
by  Sully  in  the  Examiner,  to  wliich  Arthur  refers.  But 
there  has  been  no  hostile  review,  and  I  suppose  my  book 
may  be  now  said  to  have  had  what  the  French  call  a  miedg 
d'mtime  of  a  very  mild  kind,  I  do  not  feel  that  it  deserved 
anything  more:  and  it  is  an  unceasing  satisfaction  to  me  to 
have  actually  written  it!  I  shall  not  trouble  the  public 
with  another  very  soon — probably  in  about  three  or  four 
years.  But  whenever  the  time  comes  to  write  it.  I  shall 
do  the  work  with  more  ease  and  coo£dence  than  this  last, 
and  therefore  I  hope  better :  I  only  hope  the  sale  will  have 
been  good  enough  to  induce  Macmillau  to  run  the  risk  of 
another.  As  for  my  **  investigation "  it  is  hardly  worth 
while  saying  anything  about  it  as  yet  Tlie  phenomena  we 
have  witnessed  [ydih  the  mediums  at  Newcastle]  are  very 
extraordinary,  and  the  tests  that  we  have  applied  have  so  far 
failed  to  indicate  any  imposture  on  the  part  of  the  mediums  t 
but  we  hope  to  be  able  to  apply  stricter  tests  when  the 
mediums  come  to  London,  whicli  will  be  in  a  few  days* 

The  book  has  had  a  good  deal  more  than  the 
mcchs  d'estime  he  here  claims  for  it  It  is  now  in  its 
sixth  edition.  It  ia  read  in  America  and  Germany 
(where  there  has  been  more  than  one  proposal  to 
translate  it),  as  well  as  England,  and  in  1898  it  was 
translated  into  Japanese  and  w*idely  sold  in  Japan. 

To  F.  Myers  about  the  end  of  March 
Wedgwood*  is  sincerely  concerned  about  our  proposed 
seances  at  Cambridge.      He  thinks  the  Master  would   be 

*  Mr,  H^Ufileigh  Widgwoodi  who  was  much  iiit«Fested  in  th*  invcstigatipii. 
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sustained  by  public  opinion  if  he  dismissed  me !     So  there 
is  yet  a  chance  of  one's  posing  as  Galileo.     What  delight ! 

To  his  Mother  from  Cambridge  on  April  13 

I  am  very  busy  in  various  ways.  We  are  still  occupied 
with  the  investigation  of  Spiritualism,  and  do  not  quite  see 
our  way  to  getting  it  finished.  It  takes  a  great  deal  of 
time,  but  the  interest  of  it  does  not  abate. 

To  Roden  Noel,  May  1 

...  I  am  absorbed  in  business  and  have  no  time 
for  Literature,  but  I  am  cursing  and  swearing,  at  spcu^e 
moments,  over  Browning's  last  ["  The  Inn  Album  "]. 

To  F.  Myers  from  Cambridge,  May  25 

Lots  of  applications  for  admission  [to  seances  with  the 
Newcastle  mediums] — indeed  I  believe  people  are  beginning 
to  think  it  is  a  part  of  the  Cambridge  Festivities,  and  want 
to  know  who  gives  tickets. 

Sidgwick  presided  at  the  'Apostles"  dinner  at 
Richmond  this  year,  and  afterwards  went  to  Broad- 
stairs,  where  he  stayed  in  the  same  house  as  his 
sister-in-law,  Mrs.  William  Sidgwick. 

To  his  Mother  from  Broadstairs,  June  26 

You  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  my  book  has  sold  as 
well  as  Macmillan  at  all  expected :  that  is,  he  now  feels 
pretty  secure  that  it  will  all  go  off  some  time  or  other,  and 
thinks  it  may  be  worth  while  to  have  a  second  edition. 
About  700  copies  have  been  disposed  of,  out  of  the 
thousand  that  he  printed.  Altogether  I  think  he  will  look 
favourably  on  any  other  offer  I  may  make  to  him  in  future 
years,  which  is  the  important  point.  He  says  that  about 
250  copies  have  gone  to  the  United  States,  and  one  result 
turned  up  the  other  day  in  the  enclosed  card,  left  at  my 
rooms  in  my  absence.  I  send  it  as  evidence  that  my  fame 
is  More  Than  European  ! 
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To  H,  G,  Dakym/rmn  Broadstam,  June  27 

I  am  here  with  my  sister-in-kw  (William's  wife)  and  her 
littla  boy  [Nevil],  who  is  a  jolly  little  boy*  I  am  lauguid  and 
hay-feverish  and  she  is  very  good  to  me  and  makes  excellent 
and  superior  conversation  and  salad.  On  July  5  th  I  go  back 
to  London  for  another  bout  of  ghosts.  When  your  letter  came 
I  was  just  going  in  for  three  weeks  of  experiments,  all  of 
which  failed,  or  nearly  so;  the  "phenomena''  would  not 
occur  under  the  conditions  we  wished  to  impose,  I  do  not 
know  what  to  say  now  about  the  thing,  ,  ,  .  Eeally  my 
state  of  mind  is  such  as  I  would  rather  not  put  on  paper ; 
I  feel  sure  there  would  be  some  misapprehension  resulting. 
But  I  should  like  very  much  to  talk  it  over  at  any  length. 

As  for  my  other  occupations,  I  am  moderately  la^y  now  ; 
I  have  not  even  planned  in  detail  any  new  book,  I  manage 
to  fill  my  time  with  the  reading  necessary  for  my  lectures, 
and  with  my  female  education  business*  (We  are  just 
finishing  our  new  house  for  the  girl  of  the  period.)  Certain 
people  have  told  me  that  the  great  defect  of  my  book  is 
non-recognition  of  Evolution,  so  I  am  now  writing  an 
article  on  Theory  of  Evolution  in  its  Application  to  Ethics, 
which  is  to  appear  in  a  new  philosophical  quarterly  next 
January.^  I  do  not  feel  now  much  impulse  to  write  books, 
but  I  have  a  good  many  to  write — even  if  I  get  no  new 
insight  into  the  secret  of  the  Universe :  so  I  hope  impulse 
will  return.  .  ,  * 

Do  come  to  Newcastle  in  August,  or  at  least  be  ready  to 
oome,     (We  may  find  out  the  trick  in  July.) 

To  K  G.  Dak^m,  Jtd^  18 

Those    destinies    which — as    you    explained    in    your 

penultimate  letter — have  mysteriously  intervened  to  prevent 

your  introduction  to  Spiritualism  are  stilly  I  fear,  exerting 

their  malignant  influence,  and  it  is  much  more  questionable 

than  when  I  wrote  last  whether  it  is  really  worth  your 

while  to  come  to  Newcastle,  ,  <  ,   I  am  bound  to  tell  you 

*  ThiaAiticle  on  thfl  '*  Theoty  qFETolntlQa  in  ita  Applioalioii  lo  Pi«oiic«  '* 
Appou^  in  th9  first  number  of  Mind,  Jannuy  1S7S. 
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that  our  present  investigation  in  London  .  .  •  has  as  jet 
led  to  no  satisfcu^tory  results.  We  are  applying  ...  a 
test  which  seems  to  us  as  conclusive  as  any  that  can  be 
devised ;  we  had  seven  seances,  nearly  altogether  unsuccess- 
ful, and  on  Friday  and  Saturday  last  we  had  two  which 
were  even  more  suspicious  in  their  partial  success  than 
the  previously  unsuccessful  ones,  so  much  so  that  two 
members  of  our  circle  have  announced  their  intention  of 
withdrawing,  as  from  a  proved  impostura 

Before  the  end  of  the  series  of  sittings,  incidents  of 
a  still  more  suspicious  character  occurred,  so  that  the 
probability  of  fraud  became  painfully  heavy,  and 
though  Sidgwick  went  to  Newcastle  himself,  being,  as 
he  said,  "  a  fox  who  has  at  least  half  cut  off  his  toil,'' 
he  was  not  accompanied  by  Mr.  Dakyns.  From  New- 
castle he  went  to  the  Lakes,  where  he  again  steyed 
during  August  of  this  year. 

In  October  1875  Sidgwick  was  appointed  by  his 
College  Praelector  of  Moral  and  Political  Philosophy. 
It  gave  him  a  larger  income  and  a  fixed  and  per- 
manent position.  This  was  the  more  important  to 
him  as  he  had  begun  to  think  of  marriage.  The 
seances  at  Arthur  J3alfour's  house  had  thrown  him 
much  into  the  society  of  his  friend's  sister,^  who 
managed  his  house ;  and  he  also  met  her  on  Newnham 
Hall  business,  as  she  was  a  member  of  the  governing 
body,  having  become  interested  in  it  through  her 
brother,  and  therefore  indirectly  through  Sidgwick. 
However,  any  thoughts  in  this  direction  were  at  this 
time  locked  in  his  own  breast. 

To  his  Mother  on  October  6 

Tou  will  be  pleased  to  read  the  enclosed.^  It  means  an 
addition  of  £250  a  year  to  my  income  and  an  established 
position.     It  just  comes  at  the  time  when  I  was  beginning 

1  Eleanor  Mildred  Balfour  (Nora). 

'  Doubtless  the  letter  in  which  the  Master  of  Trinity  announced  to  him 
his  appointment. 
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to  feel  that  I  should  like  something  of  the  kind,  if  I  was  to 
stay  here.  Am  it  is,  I  may  be  now  considered  quUe  fixed 
here ;  the  sense  of  being  so  is  really  a  great  relief  to  my 
mind*  I  will  come  and  see  you  in  Oxford  as  soon  sa  I 
can.  I  hope,  too,  you  will  come  and  see  tne  in  the  place 
which  I  now  really  feel  to  be  homa 

To  hu  Mother  on  Nommier  19 

The  reason  why  I  should  have  been  glad  if  you  could 

have  come  to  Cambridge  now  is  that  I  should  like  you  to 
see  Newnbam  Hall  with,  so  to  say,  the  lirst  bloom  on  it» 
The  house  is  full,  and  everything  is  going  on  satisfactorily 
so  far,  and  we  have  all  of  us  the  sense  of  repose  and 
tranquil  pleasure  with  which  one  reaches  the  top  of  the 
first  stage  in  climbing  a  hill  1  So  it  would  be  nice  if  you 
could  come,  but  of  course  any  other  time  will  do  just  as 
well»  so  you  will  not  let  this  trouble  you.  {On  December 
10  I  go  away  for  the  vacation.) 

Doubtless  another  reason  why  he  wished  his 
mother  to  pay  this  visit  (which  she  was  not  able  to 
do)  was  that  Miss  Balfour  was  staying  ivith  Miss 
Clcugh.     They  became  engaged  in  December. 

To  H,  G,  Dakyiis from  4  Carlton  Gardens^  Londofi,  Dectrnher  1 7 

I  suppose  you  have  already  heard  from  Johnnie  [Symonds] 
that  I  have  a  good  deal  to  tell,  which  I  shall  be  very  glad 
to  b^in  to  tell  on  the  24th.  I  am  coming  to  Clifton  HiU 
House ^  on  the  21st  or  22nd  This  is  her  brother's  house: 
and  the  last  morning  before  she  goes  to  Paris  for  a  week. 
So  I  am  temporarily  not  in  the  humour  for  analysis :  but 
shall  be  up  to  any  amount  of  it  when  we  meet* 

To  J.  A.  Symomdi  {a  post-eard),  Jnnuary  20,  1876 

Concerning  Truth  [%*€*  Spiritualistic  investigation]  we 
remain  where  we  were ;  we  now  despair  of  the  [mediums — 
another  set  with  whom  investigations  were  going  on].  .  ,  . 
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Otherwise  we  are  happy,  admire  Bip  ^  to  the  full,  agree  in 
.  .  .  views  of  life  generally.  ...  I  have  written  to  take 
Fawcett's  house  [at  Cambridge],  whither  you  are  to  come 
and  see  us:  (the  drawing-room  is  Green  and  Blue  with 
plenty  of  Plates). 

To  F,  Myers  on  February  22 

Everything  is  always  better  than  it  is  expected  to  be. 
I  wonder  whether  this  will  go  on  through  life !  I  do  not 
see  why  not.     It  is  so  tranquil 

To  F,  Myers  from  Cambridge  on  Febnuiry  28 

We  have  not  yet  got  over  the  shock  of  Lord  Salisbury's 
speech.  Whether  he  does  not  know  what  academic  con- 
servatism is:  whether  he  does  not  care:  whether  Oxford 
Conservatives  are  unlike  Cambridge  ones,  I  cannot  make 
out  just  yet,  and  have  nothing  to  do  but  suppress  my 
exultation  and  see  what  turns  up.^ 

To  F,  Myers  from  Cambridge  on  March  1 

I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  of  your  anxieties.  I  feel  like 
Gideon's  fleece  with  the  rain  of  misfortune  falling  round 
me — indeed  I  have  done  so,  as  you  know,  ever  since  my 
happiness  began.  My  mother  is  ill  and  depressed,  partly 
by  loneliness,  .  .  .  while  I  cannot  but  feel  myself  in  the 
Garden  of  Eden  ^  every  week  from  Wednesday  to  Saturday 
(don't  tell  any  one  that  I  get  away  for  so  long). 

To  Roden  Noel  from  Terling  Place  on  March  23 

I  look  forward  to  your  present,  for  which  many  thanks. 
I  feel  exalted  on  a  tide  of  aflBuence,  due  to  the  goodwill  of 

^  Rip  van  Winkle,  a  play  which  was  having  a  great  run  at  that  time. 

^  A  speech  made  in  introducing  a  Bill  to  establish  a  statutory  Commission 
for  reorganising  the  University  and  Colleges  of  Oxford  on  the  general  lines 
desired  oy  Cambridge  Liberals.  An  article  by  Sidgwick  on  this  question 
of  reorganisation,  entitled  "  Idle  Fellowships,  '  was  published  in  the  Con- 
temporary Review  for  April  1876,  and  has  been  reprinted  in  Miscellaneous 
Essays  and  Addresses, 

'  Miss  Balfour  was  staying  with  her  sister  Lady  Rayleigh  at  Terling 
Place,  in  Essex. 
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my  firiendB.  ¥7111  yon  oome  to  my  wedding?  that  is,  if 
you  ai6  in  town,  toot  I  don't  think  such  a  ceremony  worth 
the  effort  of  a  jonmey  1  I  flhall  send  you  and  Mrs.  Noel  a 
finmal  invitation,  and  if  you  can,  it  wUl  be  an  addition  to 
my  pleasore  (or  an  alleviation  of  my  pain).  But  it  is  more 
important  that  yon  should  come  and  stay  with  us  in  Cam- 
bridge as  soon  as  we  are  in  a  position  to  be  hospitable. 

I  liked  yonr  poem  very  much,  though  it  is  very  little 
suited  to  my  mood,  the  characteristic  of  which  is  a  sense 
of  security  and  serenity  in  the  eqoyment  of  this  new  sweet- 
ness of  life.  When  you  know  my  wife  you  will  understand 
this.  But  I  tiiought  it  a  very  pretty  lyric,  and  I  should 
have  written  to  tell  you  so  had  I  not  been  in  an  exception- 
ally migratory,  affcAri^  forgetful  condition. 

PjK — ^I  omitted  to  say  that  I  am  to  be  married  on 
April  4,  at  St  James's  Church,  Piccadilly,  from  4  Carlton 
Gardens. 


V. 
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CHAPTER  V 

1876-1883 

The  beginning  of  this  chapter,  which  is  to  deal  with 
the  period  between  Sidgwick's  appointment  as  Prae- 
lector  in  Moral  and  Political  Sciences  at  Trinity  College 
and  his  election  in  1883  to  the  chair  of  Moral  Philo- 
sophy in  the  University,  is  a  fitting  place  for  saying 
something  of  him  as  a  teacher.  Not  that  either 
appointment  made  any  important  difference  in  the 
subjects  he  taught,  or  in  his  method  of  teaching  them, 
or  in  the  men  who  came  to  his  lectures;  but  they 
mark  steps  in  the  recognition  by  the  College  and 
University  of  his  position  in  his  chosen  work. 

Sidgwick's  classes  in  Moral  Sciences  were  never 
large.  The  moral  sciences  ^  are  studied  at  Cambridge 
as  a  course  for  a  degree  by  themselves.  They  have, 
therefore,  to  compete  with  the  prestige  of  the  older 
subjects  of  classics  and  mathematics,  and  with  the 
more  obvious  professional  utility  of  these  and  other 
subjects,  such  as  theology,  science,  and  engineering. 
Moreover,  the  study  of  the  moral  sciences  does 
not  suggest  itself  as  a  definite  preparation  for 
any  profession  but  that  of  teaching  them,  and,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  a  large  proportion  of  the  men  who 
have  obtained   a  first-class   in   the   Moral   Sciences 

^  InclndiDK  at  this  time  Logic,  Psychology,  Ethics,  Metaphysics,  Political 
Economy,  and  Politics ;  in  1908  the  two  last-named  subjects  were  divided 
ofif  to  form  a  new  Tripos. 
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Tripos  at  Cambridge  Jo  hold,  or  have  held,  professor- 
ships and  lectureships  in  moral  sciences  in  the  various 
universities  and  university  colleges  of  Great  Britain, 
But  apart  from  the  effect  of  such  practical  considera- 
tions, the  nature  of  Sidgwick's  philosophical  teaching 
was  not  of  a  kind  likely  to  draw  large  classes*  He  did 
not  teach  as  a  prophet,  and  he  required  of  his  pupils 
hard  thought,  without  promising  them  that  this  would 
result  in  any  revelation  of  the  secret  of  the  universe. 
He  believed  that  search  for  philosophic  truth,  theoretical 
and  practical,  was  one  of  the  most  important  objects 
to  which  the  human  mind  could  be  devoted,  he  waa 
hopeful  of  ultimate  results  from  that  devotion,  and 
desired  that  some  of  the  best  thought  of  the  age 
should  be  employed  in  the  quest ;  but  he  also  believed 
that  those  who  could  hope  to  advance  the  study  of 
philosophy,  or  even  could  profit  by  the  study,  were 
few,  and  often  expressed  the  view  that  students  who 
could  only  hope  to  attain  a  third  class  in  the  Moral 
Sciences  Tripos  probably  made  a  mistake  in  taking 
up  the  subject  at  all  A  teacher  in  this  frame  of 
mind  w^ould  naturally  not  expect  to  draw  large  classes* 
For  some  account  of  his  effect  as  a  teacher  we  may 
best  turn  to  his  pupOs^  and  no  one  has  described  it  more 
eloquently  than  Professor  Maitland,  Speaking  after 
Sidgwick's  death,  at  a  meeting  held  at  Cambridge  on 
November  26,  1900,  for  promoting  a  memorial  to 
him,^  he  said  ; — 

It  is  not  perhaps  uncommon  that  pupils  should  speak  of 
their  master,  especially  when  they  have  lately  lost  him,  in 
words  which  to  them  aeem  the  barest  truth,  tliougb  they 
will  seem  somewhat  extravagant  to  other  people.  I  believe 
that  this  is  not  uncommon ;  1  hope  that  it  \^"ill  never  be 
uncommon.  Were  it  otherwise,  this  world  would  be  a  poor 
place  in  which  to  teach  or  in  which  to  learn.  Still  it  seemis 
natural  and  right  that  something  should  be  said  this  after- 

*  See  Univer$Uy  JUporttr. 
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,  noon  by  some  of  Sidgwick's  pupils;  though,  if  I  may  inteTprat 
their  thoughts  and  feeling,  they  would  much  rather  Bpeok 
of  bim  among  themselvea  than  attempt  to  speak  of  him  in 
public.  As  you  all  kuow^  they  were  never  very  many. 
The  growth  in  Cambridge  of  new  studies^  scientific  and 
historical,  of  all  sorts  and  kinds — ^a  growth  in  which  Sidgwick 
himself  was  keenly  interested  and  which  he  fostered,  not 
only  by  generous  gifts  of  money,  but  by  a  still  more  generous 
devotion  of  his  time  and  thought,  his  counsel  and  his  fore- 
sight— this  growth  drew  away  hearers  from  his  lectxire-room 
and  left  the  school  of  moral  sciences,  a  school  that  was  small 
in  numbers.  Small,  but  I  wHI  not  say  weak.  When  1 
look  round  this  room,  when  I  think  how  many  of  the  men 
who  are  teaching  philosophy  or  moral  science  in  Cambridge 
and  elsewhere  were  Sidgwick's  pupils,  when  I  think  of 
the  names  of  the  men  who  of  late  years  have  been  writing 
books  on  these  subjects,  then,  without  pretending  to  be  their 
judge,  I  feel  safe  in  saying  that  within  the  field  that  was 
most  properly  his  own  8idgwick's  work  has  borne  excellent 
fruit*     But  all  that  should  be  said  about  this  matter  might 

I  be  much  better  said  by  others,  if  only  they  would  speak. 
My  few  words  will  try  to  express  the  opinion  of  some  of 
Sidgwick*s  pupils  who,  for  one  reason  or  another,  were  not 
fitted  or  were  not  destined  to  be  philosophers. 

It  is  DOW  thii*ty  years  ago  since  some  chance^ — 1  think 
it  was  the  idle  whim  of  an  idle  undergraduate — took  me  to 
Sidgwick 's  lecture-room,  there  to  find  teaching  the  like  of 
which  had  never  come  in  my  way  before.  There  is  very 
much  else  to  be  said  of  Sidgwick ;  some  part  of  it  has  been 
beautifully  said  this  afternoon ;  but  I  should  like  to  add 
this :  I  believe  that  he  was  a  supremely  great  teacher.  In 
the  first  place,  I  remember  the  admirable  patience  which 
could  never  be  outworn  by  stupidity,  and  which  nothing 
but  pretentiousness  could  distnrb.  Then  there  was  the 
sympathetic  and  kindly  endeavour  to  overcome  our  shyness, 
to  make  us  talk,  and  to  make  us  think.  Then  there  was 
that  marked  dislike  for  aoy  mere  reproduction  of  his  own 
opinions,  which  made  it  impossible  for  Sidgwick  to  be  in 
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the  bad  sense  the  founder  of  a  school  I  sometimes  think 
that  the  one  and  only  prejudice  that  Sidgwick  had  was  a 
prejudice  against  his  own  results.  All  this  was  far  more 
impressive  and  far  more  inspiriting  to  us  than  any  dogmatism 
could  have  heeu.  Then  the  freest  and  boldest  thinking  was 
sat  forth  in  words  which  seemed  to  carry  candour  and 
sobriety  and  circumspection  to  their  furthest  limit.  It  has 
been  said  akeady  this  afternoon,  but  I  will  say  it  again ;  I 
believe  that  no  more  truthful  man  than  Sidgwick  ever  lived. 
I  am  speaking  of  a  rare  intellectual  virtue.  However  small 
the  class  might  be,  Sidgwick  always  gave  us  his  very  best ; 
not  what  might  be  good  enough  for  undergraduates,  or  what 
might  serve  for  temporary  purposes,  but  the  complex  truth, 
just  as  he  saw  it,  with  all  those  reservations  and  qualifications, 
exceptions  and  distinctions  which  suggested  themselves  to  a 
mind  that  was  indeed  marvellously  subtle,  but  was  showing 
us  its  wonderful  power  aimply  because  even  in  a  lecture- 
room  it  could  be  content  with  nothing  less  than  the  maximum 
of  attainable  and  communicable  truth.  Then,  as  the  terms 
went  by,  we  came  to  think  of  lecture  time  as  the  best  time 
that  we  bad  in  Cambridge ;  and  some  of  us,  looking  back 
now,  can  say  that  it  was  in  a  very  true  sense  the  best  time 
that  we  have  had  in  our  lives.  We  turned  away  to  other 
studies  or  pursuits,  but  the  memories  of  Sidgwick*s  lectures 
lived  on.  The  matter  of  the  lectures,  the  theories  and  the 
arguments,  might  be  forgotten ;  but  the  method  remained, 
the  spirit  remained,  as  an  ideal — an  unattainable  ideal, 
perhaps,  but  a  model  of  perfect  work.  I  know  that  in  this 
matter  I  can  speak  for  others ;  but  just  one  word  of  my  own 
isasa  For  ten  years  and  more  I  hardly  saw  Sidgwick.  To 
meet  him  was  a  rare  event,  a  rare  delight.  But  there 
he  always  was :  the  critic  and  judge  of  any  work  that  I 
might  be  doing:  a  master,  who,  however  forbearing  he 
mii^ht  be  towards  others,  always  exacted  from  himself  the 
utmost  truthfulness  of  which  word  and  thought  are  capable. 
Well,  I  think  it  no  bad  thing  that  young  men  should  go 
away  from  Cambridge  with  such  a  master  as  that  in  their 
minds,  even  though  in  a  given  case  little  may  come  of  the 
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teaching.  Then  some  years  later  Sidgwick  was  finding 
money  for  a  Seadership  in  English  law,  and  I  was  back  in 
Cambridge  as  his  colleague.  Then  I  often  met  him  at 
Boards  and  Councils,  sometimes  to  agree  and  sometimes  to 
disagree ;  but  that  old  sense  of  his  mastership,  his  mastery, 
never  faded ;  it  was  as  strong  as  ever  until  the  last  moment 
when  he  said.  Good-bye. 

I  can  say  no  more.  Perhaps  I  have  already  tried  to 
say  too  much.  We  who  were,  we  who  are,  Sidgwick's  pupils 
need  no  memorial  of  him.  We  cannot  forget  Only  in 
some  way  or  another  we  would  bear  some  poor  testimony  of 
our  gratitude  and  our  admiration,  our  reverence  and  our  love. 

And  the  opinions  expressed  by  other  pupils  cor- 
roborate what  Professor  Maitland  says.  Dr.  Keynes, 
who  was  not  only  a  pupil  of  Sidgwick's  hut  after- 
wards his  colleague  in  the  teaching  of  moral  sciences, 
describes  his  methods  in  greater  detail  in  the  Economic 
Journal  of  December  1900  : — 

As  a  lecturer  he  showed  the  same  critical  power  and  faculty 
of  close  reasoning  and  impartial  analysis  which  distinguish 
his  published  works.  He  never  indulged  in  irrelevant 
digressions  or  introduced  merely  rhetorical  passages,  and 
sustained  attention  on  the  part  of  his  hearers  was  required 
throughout.  Those,  however,  who  gave  the  necessary 
attention  were  more  than  repaid  by  the  exact  insight  and 
the  abundant  material  for  subsequent  reflection  that  they 
gained.  In  the  discussion  classes  that  he  held,  and  in 
individual  interviews,  his  pupils  came  more  directly  under 
his  personal  influence ;  and  that  influence  was  inspiring  and 
enduring.  He  was  of  course  not  a  dogmatic  teacher,  and 
his  pupils  were  not  aroused  to  enthusiasm  for  any  set  of 
dogmas  of  which  they  might  feel  it  their  duty  to  be  the 
propagandists ;  but  he  inspired  in  them  a  genuine  love  of 
truth,  he  cultivated  a  disposition  of  feimess  towards  oppon- 
ents, and  he  fostered  a  habit  of  intellectual  sincerity  and 
thoroughness.  In  dealing  with  the  exercises  submitted  to 
him  for  criticism  he  was  always  quick  to  perceive  and  ready 
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to  enter  into  the  point  of  view  of  the  writer,  and  he  sought 
to  encourage  independent  thought.  He  was  at  the  same 
time  relentless  in  laying  bare  ineoneistencj  and  sloveiiline.ss 
of  thought ;  and  in  his  power  of  supplying  a  discipline  in 
clear  unprejudiced  thinking  he  was  unrivalled.  He  had  a 
remarkable  power  of  putting  searching  questions  after  the 
Socratic  manner ;  his  questions  often  appeared  sinipk  enough 
on  the  surface,  but  thej  would  nevertheless  lead  unerringly 
to  the  exposure  of  any  underlying  confusion.  Many  of  his 
moat  brilliant  pupils  differ  widely  from  one  another  in  the 
philosophic  doctrines  to  which  they  now  adhere,  but  aa 
regards  the  intellectual  stimulus  and  insight  w^hich  they 
derived  from  his  teaching,  there  is  little  doubt  but  that 
they  would  be  in  agreement, 

"  I  think  our  [his  pupils']  admiration  of  him  so 
grew  into  affection  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  how 
much  he  was  to  us  as  a  guide  iu  the  intellectual  life 
and  as  a  wise  counsellor,"  writes  his  succesBor,  Pro- 
fessor Sorley,  in  a  private  letter;  und  in  the  Inter- 
national Jowmal  of  Ethim  for  January  1901  he 
says: — 

If  the  Moral  ScienccB  Tripos  has  a  position  in  the  esti- 
mation of  university  and  college  authorities  far  higher  than 
the  mere  number  of  its  students  can  account  for,  this 
position  is  largely  due  to  the  influence  of  Sidgwick,  to  his 
care  in  organising  the  philosophical  teaching,  to  his  own 
untiring  zeal  as  a  lecturer,  and  to  the  distinction  which  his 
reputation  gave  to  the  department  of  which  he  was  the 
chief  representative,  Sidgwick  exerted  a  powerful  iniluence, 
both  intellectual  and  moi^l,  upon  his  pupils.  But  his  tem- 
perament was  too  critical,  hia  intellect  too  evenly  balanced, 
to  admit  of  his  teaching  a  dogmatic  system.  .  .  .  What 
he  taught  was  much  more  a  method,  an  attitude  of  mind ; 
and  his  teaching  was  a  training  in  the  philoeophical  temper 
— in  candour,  self-criticism »  and  regard  for  trutk  .  .  . 
Upon  tiiose  who  could  receive  it,  his  teaching  had  a  fiuer 
efiTect  than  enthusiusm  for  any  set  of  heliefs ;  it  communi- 
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cated  an  enthusiasm  for  truth  itself:  the  rigour  of  self- 
criticism  as  well  as  the  ardour  of  inquiry.  Severely 
intellectual  in  his  method  of  instruction,  if  his  teaching  was 
touched  by  emotion  at  all,  it  was  the  annor  intellectiudis 
verUatis  that  inspired  it. 

Mr.  Arthur  Balfour  writes : — 

My  sister,  Mrs.  Sidgwick,  has  asked  me,  as  one  of  the 
earliest  of  Henry  Sidgwick's  pupils  in  philosophy,  to  supple- 
ment from  my  personal  recollection  what  has  been  so 
excellently  said  by  Professor  Maitland  and  others  who  came 
somewhat  later  into  contact  with  him  as  a  teacher.  In 
truth,  however,  I  have  little  to  add  to  their  statements,  and 
nothing  to  correct  in  them.  If  my  case  in  any  way  differs 
from  theirs,  it  is  chiefly  because  circumstances  gave  me 
informal  opportimities  of  profiting  by  Sidgwick's  society, 
which  could  scarcely  fall  to  the  lot  of  any  undergraduates 
but  those  who  happened,  like  myself,  to  be  "feUow-com- 
moners,"  and  as  such  to  be  possessed  of  privileges  which 
gave  them  exceptional  chances  of  social  intercourse  with  the 
older  members  of  the  College. 

I  came  up  from  Eton  to  Cambridge  in  1866  with  no 
Academic  ambitions,  but  with  the  highest  expectations  as 
to  the  gratifications  which  Academic  life  had  to  offer,  both 
in  the  way  of  ideas  and  in  the  way  of  amusements.  That 
these  expectations,  so  far  as  the  first  head  is  concerned,  were 
in  no  wise  disappointed  was  largely  due  to  Sidgwick.  My 
philosophic  equipment  when  I  first  became  his  pupil  was 
but  slender — being,  indeed,  little  more  than  what  I  had 
acquired  at  Eton  for  my  own  entertainment.  Nor  did  I 
find  it  easy  to  increase  this  modest  stock  of  learning  by 
attendance  at  ordinary  lectures,  which  others  besides  myself 
have  found  a  somewhat  irksome  and  ineffectual  means  of 
increasing  knowledge.  Few  teachers  would,  in  these  cir- 
cumstances, have  taken  either  much  trouble  or  the  right 
kind  of  trouble  with  so  unsatisfactory  a  pupil,  and  certainly 
any  teacher  would  have  been  justified  in  leaving  me  to  my 
own  devices.    Fortunately  for  me  Henry  Sidgwick  took  a 
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more  tolerant  view.  In  addition  to  his  other  lectures  he 
had  at  that  time  a  small  claas  for  those  specially  interested 
in  the  metaphysical  side  of  the  "  moral  sciences  "  Tripos,  a 
class  so  small  indeed  that  it  consisted,  if  I  remember  right* 
only  of  one  other  student  besides  myself.  We  met  in  Sidg- 
wick's  own  rooms.  The  teaching  was  largely  in  the  nature 
of  conversational  discnsaion ;  and  though  I  cannot,  at  this 
distance  of  time,  recall  it  in  detail,  I  retain  a  vivid  recollec- 
tion of  the  zest  with  which  these  hours  were  enjoyed* 

Tliia  was  partly  due  to  the  method  which  Sidgwick 
adopted.  In  the  first  place  we  were  allowed  to  forget  that 
we  were  preparing  for  an  examination,  an  oblivion  which 
may  or  may  not  be  desirable  in  other  branches  of  study,  but 
is  almost  essential  if  the  pleasures  of  speculation  are  to  be 
enjoyed  without  alloy. 

In  the  second  place  he  did  not  unduly  force  upon  us  the 
historic  method  of  studying  philosophy.      The  history  of 
thought  is  doubtless  of  the  first  importance  to  the  philo- 
soplier  as   well    as    the    historian,  but    its    importance  is 
secondary  and    derivative.      Nor   is  it  likely  to  be  ftdly 
appreciated  by  the  youthful  student.    To  him  the  sulitleties 
of  metaphysics  are  mere  weariness  unless  the  problems  hej 
is  asked  to  consider  are  problems  which  he  wants  to  solve^l 
What  some  eminent  person   thought  two  bundled  or  two 
thousand  years  ago,  and  why  he  thought  it,  are  mattertj 
which  seem  of  small  moment  unless  and  until  their  bearing 
on  the  questions  which  call  for  an  answer  to-day  becomes 
more  or  leas  apparent    This,  at  least,  was  my  own  feeling  at 
the  time ;  and  either  because  he  agreed  with  the  sentiment 
or  because  he  thought  it  wise  to  take  account  of  it  in  deal- 
ing with  his  juniors,  Sidgwick  never  drove  us  into  those 
arid  regions  of  speculation  where,  to  the  modem  mind,  the 
arguments  seem  without  cogency  and  the  conclusions  with- 
out interest. 

I  greatly  regret  that  at  this  distance  of  time  I  am  not 
able  to  give  the  precise  details  of  his  method  of  teaching.! 
This  is  partly  due  to  a  very  defective  memory,  but  partly' 
also  to  the  lact  that  the  relation  of  tutor  and  pupil  rapidly 
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ripened  into  a  warm  personal  friendship ;  and  I  find  it  quite 
impossible  to  disentangle  the  impressions  he  left  on  me,  and 
to  assign  some  to  ofi&cial  teaching,  others  to  private  conver- 
sation. But  this  is,  I  think,  in  itself  a  high  tribute  to  his 
qualities  as  a  teacher.  What  most  people  want  in  order  to 
do  their  best  is  recognition ;  and  the  kind  of  recognition 
from  a  distinguished  man  of  eight-and-twenty  which  is  most 
valued  by  a  boy  of  eighteen  is  the  admission  that  his 
difficulties  are  worth  solving,  his  objections  worth  answer- 
ing, his  arguments  worth  weighing.  This  form  of  convey- 
ing encouragement  came  naturally  to  Sidgwick.  Of  all  the 
men  I  have  known  he  was  the  readiest  to  consider  every 
controversy  and  every  controversialist  on  their  merits.  He 
never  claimed  authority;  he  never  sought  to  impose  his 
views;  he  never  argued  for  victory;  he  never  evaded  an 
issue.  Whether  these  are  the  qualities  which  best  fit  their 
possessor  to  found  a  "  school "  may  well  be  doubted.  But 
there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  they  contributed  to 
give  Sidgwick  a  most  potent  and  memorable  influence,  not 
so  much  over  the  opinions  as  over  the  intellectual  develop- 
ment of  any  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  associated  with 
him,  whether  as  pupil  or  as  friend.  I  was  doubly  happy 
in  that  I  was  both. 

The  following  letter,  written  to  Sidgwick  by  a 
pupil  contemporary  with  Arthur  Balfour,  must  have 
given  him  pleasure  since  it  has  been  preserved  : — 

Trin.  Hali,,  Thwraday  Night. 

Dear  Sir — I  once  had  the  privilege  of  attending  a  course 
of  your  lectures  in  Trinity,  and  if  you  have  any  recollection 
of  me  at  all  I  fear  it  must  be  of  me  as  a  man  who  was 
very  little  the  better  for  the  pains  you  took.  But  I  never 
have  forgotten,  and  never  shall  forget,  the  kind  interest  you 
showed  in  my  work  and  the  imsparing  trouble  you  gave 
to  it ;  and  I  cannot  go  down  without  expressing  to  you — 
if  you  will  permit  me  to  do  so — my  gratitude  for  the 
interest  you  showed  in  me.  It  was  quite  a  fresh  experience 
to   me   to   find  any   one  who  could  show  a  sympathetic 
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mterest  in  one's  work,  and  being  such,  it  has  made  an 
impression  on  me  which  I  am  not  likely  to  foi^et  I  beg 
you  will  pardon  me  if  I  do  a  very  unusual  thing  in  thus 
addressing  you ;  but  I  should  wish  you  to  believe  that  even 
the  least  hopeful  men  can  sometimes  appreciate  and,  I  trust, 
be  better  for  the  attention  and  interest  bestowed  upon  them. 

Looking  over  exercises  with  pupils  individually 
was  an  important  part  of  his  teaching,  and  Miss  Alice 
Gardner,  writing  about  this,  refers  to  the  seriousness 
with  which  he  took^ — to  use  her  ow^n  words — 

the  expression  of  our  difficulties,  and  how  he  treated  our 
remarks  as  respectfully  as  if  they  had  been  made  by  some 
eminent  critic*  One  felt  that,  however  wide  the  difference 
between  one's  own  mind  and  his  might  be,  he  regarded 
each  one  of  us  as,  in  a  sense,  a  fellow-seeker  after  truth 
and  clearness;  and  the  feeling  brought  stimulus  and  hope. 

In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  sometimes  com- 
plained that  he  bad  become  weary  of  the  continual 
eflfort  to  clear  the  confused  ideas  of  beginners — to 
scrub  the  brains  of  undergraduates,  as  he  sometimes 
expressed  it*  And  posaibly  hm  teaching  was  not 
well  suited  to  the  stupider  sort  of  pupiL  An  anonym- 
ous writer  in  the  Cambridge  Letter  (1900)  of  the 
Newnham  College  Club*  says  in  the  course  of  an 
interesting  article : — 

The  rigid  attention  necessary  to  follow  him  in  lecture 
some  found  almost  too  great  a  strain,  and  be  indulged  in 
no  rhetoric  to  lessen  it.  .  .  .  He  always  aimed  at  getting 
into  close  quarters  with  the  minds  of  those  whom  he  taught, 
and  when  lie  succeeded  the  gain  to  the  learner  was  im- 
measurable. But  crude  and  unformed  minds  scarcely  offered 
him  grappling  ground.  Pupils  have  been  heard  to  complain 
that  he  could  understand  and  sympathise  with  almost  every 
mental  state  except  those  most  prevalent  ones  of  hlankness 

^  Printed  for  prirate  clrcaUUoiL     This  arlicla  w&b,  we  b«liiiv«,  the  joint 

Sroduotion  of  mare  thAn  one  pupil,  «fterwtTd»  m«mb«n  of  the  Atalf  of 
FcwnltifQ  Co]leg«» 
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and  confusion.     The  mind  of  the  average  learner  was  a 
blunter  instrument  almost  than  he  could  conceive. 

His  teaching  was  not,  of  course,  limited  to  the 
subjects  included  in  the  Moral  Sciences  Tripos.  As 
we  have  seen,  he  taught  classics  during  the  first  eight 
years  after  he  took  his  degree.  Mr.  William  Everett 
of  Massachusetts,  his  earliest,  or  one  of  his  earliest, 
pupils,  writes : — 

I  entered  Trinity  the  day  I  was  twenty  years  old  [Sidg- 
wick  himself  being  twenty-one],  and  almost  immediately 
made  arrangements  for  being  his  private  pupil,  the  first,  I 
think,  he  ever  had.  From  that  day  to  this  he  has  occupied 
a  position  in  my  life  absolutely  unlike  any  other  man's. 
To  say  that  I  admired  his  talents  and  enjoyed  his  company 
is  what  so  many  can  say  that  it  tells  nothing  personal; 
but  he  always  understood  me.  I  never  needed  to  explain 
anything.  .  .  .  And  every  time  I  met  him — alas !  so  sadly 
rare  in  all  these  forty  years — was  as  if  we  never  parted. 

He  lectured  in  the  sixties  for  pass-men,  and  used 
to  tell  a  humorous  story  of  one  of  these  who,  taking 
some  opportunity  of  thanking  him  for  his  lectures, 
added,  "They  are  the  best  I  ever  attended,  except 
perhaps  the  lectures  of  Professor  Kingsley ;  ^  but  then 
his  are  intended  to  improve  the  mind." 

In  the  earlier  days  of  Newnham  College  he  used 
sometimes  to  give  courses  of  lectures  there  on  English 
or  French  literature.  An  old  pupil,  who  attended 
a  few  such  lectures  on  French  literature  in  her  first 
year,  writes :  "  Even  in  my  raw  immaturity  and 
dense  ignorance  I  felt  that  that  kind  of  teaching 
was  an  inspiration  to  one,  and  I  have  never  for- 
gotten the  illuminating  effect  they  had  on  me." 
Sidgwick  was  an  exceedingly  good  lecturer  on 
literary  subjects,  and  many  will  remember  with 
pleasure  the  lectures  which  during  the  last  twelve 
years   of  his  life   he   occasionally  gave — chiefly  at 

1  Charles  Kingsley  was  Professor  of  Modem  History  from  1860  to  1869. 
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Newnham  College — on  Pope  and  Shakespeare,  Some 
of  the  latter  have  been  published  in  the  volume  of 
Miscellaneous  Essays  and  Addresses.  **To  hear 
kim  lecture  on  Shakespeare,"  says  one  writer,  "  was 
one  of  the  best  of  intellectual  feaBts/'  But  good  as 
the  matter  of  these  lectures  was,  the  pleasure  they 
gave  was  due  yet  more  to  bis  exceedingly  good 
reading  and  reciting  of  poetry  of  all  kinda. 

Much  of  Sidgwick's  influence  as  a  teacher  naturally 
depended,  as  will  have  been  perceived  from  the 
opinions  we  have  quoted,  on  his  qualities  as  a  man. 
k&  the  late  Bishop  of  Southampton,  A,  T,  Lyttelton, 
a  pupil  of  Sidgwick  s,  says  in  a  letter  written  in 
September  1900  : — 

Ever  since  he  first  taught  me,  nearly  thirty  yeara  ago,  he 

was  a  strengthening  and  inspiriting  influence  to  me,  in  a 
way  I  hardly  realised  till  he  was  taken.  Not  only,  or  per- 
haps chiefly,  in  tutellectual  things,  but  in  practical  ujatteiB 
of  conduct,  his  wisdom,  considerateness,  unselfishness,  and 
resolute  impartiality  were  a  constant  help,  a  standard  one 
put  before  oneself  for  guidance. 

Similar  expressions  occur  again  and  again  in  letters 
written  about  him,  and  to  these  qualities  is  to  be 
attributed  the  extent  to  which  his  many  fiiends* 
turned  to  him  for  help,  advice,  criticism  of  schemes 
or  writings.  To  these  qualities,  too,  w^e  may  in  part 
attribute  the  personal  charm  which  almost  all  who 
knew  him  well  seem  to  have  felt.  It  is  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  to  convey  an  impression  of  personal 
charm  by  writing  about  it — one  can  only  state  that 
it  was  there.  And  it  is  almost  equally  difficult  to 
give  an  impression  of  charm  of  conversation.  Perhaps 
the  best  we  can  do  is  to  reproduce  descriptions  given 
by  various  friends,  hoping  that  the  picture  thus  pre- 
sented from  slightly  different  points  of  view  may 
produce  the  effect  of  a  living  whole. 

^  **\Ao  not  know  «ii>-  on^  who  h&a  mors  friendA  tliAt  love  khn/'  wrote 
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Sir  Leslie  Stephen,  in  a  biographical  notice  of  him 
in  Mind^  says  of  Sidgwick's  conversation  : — 

The  vivacity  of  such  impressions  [the  flashing  of  some 
new  thought  upon  his  mind]  made  him  one  of  the  best  of 
talkers.  The  diflSculty  of  describing  conversation  is  pro- 
verbial, and  when  I  seek  for  appropriate  epithets  I  am 
discouraged  by  the  vagueness  which  makes  them  equally 
applicable  to  others.  Henry  Smith,  for  example,  who  often 
met  Sidgwick  at  the  "  Ad  Eundem,"  had  an  equal  fame  for 
good  sayings ;  and  both  might  be  credited  with  unfailing 
urbanity,  humour,  quickness,  and  other  such  qualities. 
Their  styles  were  nevertheless  entirely  different,  while  to 
point  out  the  exact  nature  of  the  difiference  is  beyond  my 
powers.  Smith,  perhaps,  excelled  especially  in  the  art  of 
concealing  a  keen  epigram  in  a  voice  and  manner  of  almost 
excessive  gentleness.  Sidgwick  rather  startled  one  by 
sudden  and  unexpected  combinations  and  arch  inversions  of 
commonplace.  His  skill  in  using  his  stanuner  was  often 
noticed.  His  hearers  watched  and  waited  for  the  coming 
thought  which  then  exploded  the  more  effectually.  Sidg- 
wick not  only  conceded  but  eagerly  promoted  contributions 
of  talk  from  his  companions.  He  would  wait  with  slightly 
parted  lips  for  an  answer  to  some  inquiry,  showing  a  keen 
interest  which  encouraged  your  expectation  that  you  were 
about  to  say  a  good  thing,  and  sometimes,  let  us  hope, 
helped  to  realise  the  expectation.  He  differed  from  Smith 
— who  preserved  a  strict  reticence  upon  the  final  problems — 
by  a  readiness  to  discuss  any  question  whatever,  if  it  were 
welcome  to  his  companions.  He  was  not  only  perfectly 
frank  but  glad  to  gain  enlightenment  even  from  compara- 
tively commonplace  minds.  Johnson  commended  a  talker 
who  would  fairly  put  his  mind  to  yours.  That  marks  one 
of  Sidgwick's  merits.  He  would  take  up  any  topic ;  made 
no  pretension  to  superiority,  and  was  as  willing  to  admit 
ignorance  or  error  as  he  was  always  fertile  in  new  lights. 
He   delighted   in  purely  literary  talk;    and  his  criticisms 

^  Mind  for  January  1901. 
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happily  combined  two  often  mconsistent  qualities :  the  freeJi- 
ness  of  impreasiou  which  saggesU  a  first  reading  of  some 
book,  with  the  ripeness  of  judgment  which  implies  familiaritj 
with  the  book  and  its  writer. 

The  idea  here  suggested  that  Sidgwick  used  his 
stammer  with  a  skill  at  least  semi-cooscioua  seems 
to  have  been  a  common  one  with  his  friends.  But 
there  was  certainly  no  conscious  skill  in  the  matter. 
He  regarded  his  stammer — which  varied  a  good  deal 
with  his  health,  or  at  least  with  his  freshness  or 
fatigue — as  an  unmixed  drawback  and  inconvenience, 
and  it  often  worried  him.  We  take  it  that  the 
hesitation  often  came  at  the  pointed  word  because  it 
was  the  point,  the  desire  to  bring  it  out  producing 
the  nervous  effect  to  which  the  stammer  was  due, 

Dr*  Keynes  in  the  article  in  the  Ecotwmic  Journal 
from  which  we  have  already  quoted  says  : — 

It  was  extraordinary  how  illuminating  he  would  be, 
whatever  turn  the  conversation  might  take :  on  one  topic 
after  another  he  had  something  intereBting  to  say,  and 
what  he  said  wag  always  to  the  point  and  su^estive.  He 
had  an  excellent  memory^  and  there  seemed  to  be  no  limit 
to  the  range  of  his  knowledge.  He  was  a  capital  story- 
teller: Ilia  supply  of  apposite  stories^ — they  were  always 
pertinent  to  the  previous  conversation,  never  brought  in 
merely  for  their  own  sake — seemed  inexhaustibla  And  all 
his  talk  was  touched  by  a  subtle,  delicate  humour  that 
added  to  its  charm. 

His  manner  of  conversation  is  described  as  follows 
by  his  nephewj  A.  C.  Benson  : — 

I  always  felt  my  uude  to  be  the  best  talker  I  ever  met. 
It  used  to  delight  me,  when  he  joined  our  own  home-circle, 
where  the  conversation  was  apt  to  run  on  ecclesiastical 
lines,  to  watch  the  adroit  and  yet  perfectly  simple  way  m 
which  he  would  follow  technical  questions,  and  throw  a 
new  light  upon  them ;  but  the  real  charm  consisted  in  a 
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mixture  of  sympathy  and  humility.  He  received — I  am 
speaking  of  quite  early  days— one's  halting  contributions  to 
a  subject  with  a  serious  courtesy,  and  often  gave  the  remark 
a  deft  twist  which  gave  it  a  distinguished  air.  I  used  to 
feel  his  unafifected  laughter,  his  humorous  interest  in  any 
incident  one  told  him,  to  be  a  sincere  compliment  In 
later  years  I  generally  talked  with  him  on  literary  subjects ; 
here  his  knowledge  was  extraordinary ;  but  it  was  accom- 
panied by  a  gentle  deference  that  drew  me  to  confide  tastes 
and  preferences  to  him  in  a  way  that  I  could  do  to  but  few. 

The  actual  manner  of  his  talk  was  indescribably  attractive ; 
his  gentle  voice,  his  wise  and  kindly  air,  as  he  balanced 
arguments  and  statements,  the  gestures  of  his  delicate  hands, 
his  lazy  and  contented  laugh,  the  backward  poise  of  his 
head,  his  updrawn  eyebrows,  all  made  it  a  pleasure  to 
watch  him.  Yet  his  expression  as  a  rule  tended  to  be 
melancholy,  and  even  wistful. 

I  remember  once  a  supreme  instance  of  his  conversa- 
tional powers.  It  was  at  a  small  dinner-party ;  he  took  in 
a  lady  whose  social  equipment  was  not  great,  and  who  was 
obviously  ill  at  ease.  I  wondered  what  subject  he  would 
select.  He  began  at  once  on  the  subject  of  the  education 
of  children,  in  the  simplest  way,  as  though  he  only  desired 
information.  The  lady,  who  had  a  young  family,  became 
at  once  conmiunicative  and  blithe;  and  what  might  have 
been  a  dreary  business  was  turned  into  a  delightful 
occasion. 

A  point,  here  illustrated,  that  he  could  talk  agree- 
ably and  generally  get  some  enjoyment  for  himself  in 
conversation  with  almost  anybody — even  dull,  or 
shy,  or  unpractised  talkers,  was  very  noticeable.  He 
regarded  it  as  a  wasted  opportunity  if,  even  in  a 
commonplace  morning  call,  he  had  failed  to  leam 
some  fact  or  get  at  some  point  of  view  new  to  him. 
The  following  passage  in  the  Cambridge  Letter^ 
already  quoted  from,  brings  out  this  same  point : — 

In  brilliant  company  he  was  naturally  at  his  best,  but 
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out  of  the  shyest  or  dullest  he  managed  to  elicit  somethiog. 
He  got  the  beat  out  of  people  that  there  was.  He  would 
take  up  the  most  trivial  remark,  the  most  unpromising 
subjects  and  by  an  iujjenious  turn  convert  it  to  something 
of  mterest,  so  that  the  sorriest  conversatiouaUst  would  have 
a  cbeared  sense  of  having  contributed  to  the  entertainment 
**  If  you  so  much  as  mentioned  a  dvM^  in  his  presence/'  said 
some  one, "  he  would  glorify  it  on  the  spot/*  .  -  .  But  now 
and  f^in  he  unconsciously  embarrassed  random  talkers  with 
his  quite  serious  and  polite^ — "  Now,  what  exactly  do  you 
mean  by ? "  On  such  occasions  those  who  were  con- 
scious of  not  having  meant  anything  in  particular  did  well 
to  ,  .  ,  change  the  subject — if  he  would  let  them.  For  he 
might  be  so  generously  confident  that  they  meant  eomethiug^ 
and  so  intent  on  his  iuquirj^  into  their  views  thiit  he  would 
mercilessly  comer  them,  and  expose  the  nakedness  of  the 
land. 

One  of  the  naost  interesting  descriptions  of  Sidg- 
wick's  conversation  is  in  Mr*  Bryces  delightful 
volume    of   Studies    in    CotUeniporary   Bioyraphy. 

He  says  i- — 

Sidgwick  did  not  write  swiftly  or  easily,  because  he 
weighed  carefully  everything  he  wrota  But  his  mind  was 
alert  and  nimble  in  the  highest  degree*  Thus  he  was  an 
admirable  talker^  seeing  in  a  moment  the  point  of  an 
argument,  seizing  on  distinctions  which  others  had  failed 
to  perceive,  suggesting  new  aspects  from  which  a  question 
might  be  regarded,  and  enlivening  every  topic  by  a  keen 
yec  sweet  and  kindly  wit.  Wit,  seldom  allowed  to  have 
play  in  his  books,  was  one  of  the  cliaracteristics  which 
made  his  company  charming.  Its  effect  was  heightened  by 
a  hesitation  in  his  speech  which  often  forced  him  to  pause 
before  the  critical  word  or  phrase  of  the  sentence  had 
reaehed.  Wien  that  word  or  phrase  came,  it  was  sure 
be  the  right  one.  I'hough  fond  of  arguing,  he  was  so 
candid  and  fair,  admitting  all  that  there  was  in  his 
opponent's  case^  and  obviously  trying  to  see  the  point  &om 
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his  opponent's  side,  that  nobody  felt  annoyed  at  having 
come  ofif  second  best,  while  everybody  who  cared  for  good 
talk  went  away  feeling  not  only  that  he  knew  more  about 
the  matter  than  he  did  before,  but  that  he  had  enjoyed  an 
intellectual  pleasure  of  a  rare  and  high  kind.  The  keenness 
of  his  penetration  was  not  formidable,  because  it  was  joined 
to  an  indulgent  judgment:  the  ceaseless  activity  of  his 
intellect  was  softened  rather  than  reduced  by  the  gaiety  of 
his  manner.  His  talk  was  conversation,  not  discourse,  for 
though  he  naturally  became  the  centre  of  nearly  every 
company  in  which  he  found  himself,  he  took  no  more  than 
his  share.  It  was  like  the  sparkling  of  a  brook  whose 
ripples  seem  to  give  out  sunshine. 

It  is  perhaps  not  inappropriate  to  quote  here  the 
view  taken  of  him  by  one  of  his  fellow- workers  in 
Psychical  Research — Mr.  F.  Podmore.  After  re- 
ferring to  "that  charm  of  humour  and  felicitous 
phrasing  which  made  his  conversation  so  fascinating," 
Mr.  Podmore  goes  on  to  speak  of  "  the  impression  his 
character  made  on  all  who  knew  him,"  and  con- 
tinues : — 

He  always  seemed  to  me  one  of  those  very  rare  char- 
acters whose  insight  was  so  pure  and  true,  that  his  decision, 
whether  in  practical  matters  or  in  purely  intellectual 
problems,  would  not  be  biassed  even  unconsciously  by  any 
personal  preference.  Great  lawyers  no  doubt  are  trained 
to  deal  with  one  particular  class  of  subjects  in  this  manner. 
But  Mr.  Sidgwick's  gift  of  clear,  unbiassed  vision  on  all 
questions  alike  has  always  seemed  to  me  a  very  rare 
quality.  I  don't  think  he  himself  realised  how  rare.  He 
often  gave  the  rest  of  the  world  credit — ^undeserved  credit, 
as  I  used  to  think — for  being  as  disinterested  in  their 
judgments  as  himself. 

After  their  marriage  Sidgwick  and  his  wife  went 
to  Paris,  visiting  Amiens  on  their  way  out,  and  Rouen, 
Caen,  and  Canterbury  on  the  way  back.      At  the 
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begiBning  of  May  they  took  up  their  abode  at  Pro- 
fessor and  Mrs,  Fawcett's  house  (18  Brookside)  for 
the  summer,  till  the  house  in  course  of  building,  which 
they  had  secured  in  the  Chesterton  Road  (Hillside, 
opposite  Magdalene  College),  should  be  completed  and 
ready  for  them.  Through  the  hospitality  of  Sidg- 
wick's  numerous  friends,  the  fii-st  term  was  much 
taken  up  with  dining  out,  and  they  also  had  old 
friends  to  stay  with  them.  The  social  charm  of  life 
at  Cambridge  was  greatly  added  to  by  the  fact  that 
Mrs,  Sidgwick  had  two  brothers  living  there^ — FranciSj 
a  Fellow  and  lecturer  of  Trinity,  and  Gerald,  about  to 
become  one.  During  the  first  two  terms  her  youngest 
brother  Eustace  was  also  there  as  an  undergraduate. 
A  weekly  "  family  dinner  "  soon  became  a  regular  and 
delightful  custom, — not  less  pleasant  when,  in  1880, 
Lord  Rayleigh  was  appointed  to  the  Chair  of  Experi- 
mental Physics,  and  he  and  Lady  Rayleigh  (Mrs. 
Sidgwick*s  sister)  joined  the  family  party  living  at 
Cambridge. 

The  letters  preserved  are  comparatively  few  for 
the  period  we  are  now  dealing  with,  partly  because 
Sidgwick  s  mother^  for  some  time  before  her  death  in 
January  1879,  became  unable  to  read  letters,  partly 
because  F.  Myers  now  lived  at  Cambridge,  Doubtless, 
too,  as  business  increased,  the  impulse  to  write  long 
letters  diminished  both  in  himself  and  his  friends. 
He  never  really  enjoyed  letter- writing  as  he  did 
conversation  ;  and  in  the  later  decjides  of  his  life  he 
got  into  the  habit  of  trying  to  compress  letters  into 
one  side  of  a  sheet  of  notepaper,  which,  however,  with 
his  small  handwriting,  left  it  possible  tn  my  a  good 
deal.  He  would  often  write  these  brief  lotten*  liulding 
the  paper  in  his  hand  and  walking  about  thi^  ruom. 

The  following  extracts  from  letters  wriUt^n  in  May 
1876  refer  to  Mr.  Oscar  Browning's  intention,  after 
leaving  Eton,  to  rei^ide  at  Camuridge  and  teach 
history  without  any  definite  post : — 
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...  I  do  not  think  [the  unremuneratedness  of  your 
Cambridge  work]  will  make  it  less  valued  or  less  effective,  if 
you  can  put  your  heart  in  it,  but  rather  more  so.  I  think 
there  is  a  crjdng  need  here  of  the  kind  of  influence  over 
youth  that  you  want  to  exercise,  and  that  in  every  way 
there  is  a  sphere  for  you  here,  if  only  you  do  not  mind  (1) 
absence  of  remuneration,  and  (2)  being  continually  asked  by 
your  friends  where  you  are  and  what  you  are  doing.  My 
own  position  after  I  gave  up  my  Fellowship  had  a  kind  of 
analogy, — ^that  is,  I  was  only  paid  a  very  small  salary, — and 
my  friends  outside  found  it  rather  hard  to  understand  why 
I  did  not  try  to  get  something  else.  But  my  impression  is 
that  my  positive  relation  to  undergraduates  was  helped 
rather  than  hindered.  ...  I  never  made  much  use  of 
my  opportunities;  but  ever  since  1869  I  have  felt  that 
the  fact  that  I  was  spending  myself  unreservedly  in  writing 
and  teaching  my  subject  without  care  for  adequate  remunera- 
tion gave  me  an  academic  position  second  to  none  in  respect 
of  opportunities,  I  wish  I  had  been  able  to  use  them 
better. 

To  0,  Brovming  on  a  later  occasion 

One  thing  I  can  sissure  you — that  you  will  gain  time  and 
energy  by  [withdrawal  from  College  affairs].  I  often  think 
that  if  I  had  not  resigned  my  Fellowship  I  should  never 
have  written  my  book. 

To  the  Same  on  May  24 

As  to  lectures,  I  have  generally  found  it  convenient  to 
lecture  three  times  a  week  ^ — that  is,  to  meet  the  clasQ  as 
often ;  but  I  do  not  give  a  regular  lecture  every  time,  as 
every  now  and  then  I  occupy  the  hour  in  discussing  questions 
that  I  have  set,  etc.  On  the  whole,  my  ideal  would  be 
something  like  five  formal  lectures  a  fortnight,  and  a  sixth 
day  occupied  in  more  informal  discussion.  But  I  still  feel 
myself  in  a  very  tentative  condition  as  regards  lectures.     I 

^  This  does  not,  of  course,  mean  that  he  only  lectured  three  times  a  week, 
but  that  three  times  a  week  was  usually  the  best  for  one  subject.  He  often 
gave  two  or  more  courses  on  different  subjects  in  the  same  term. 
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shall  very  likely  begin  a  series  of  experiments  next  term,  as 
I  never  feel  that  I  have  quite  solved  the  problem  of  making 
oral  instruction  the  right  supplement  to  books  in  the 
present  age. 

This  problem  he  never  solved  to  his  satisfaction, 
partly  because  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  under- 
graduates to  formulate  their  difficulties  and  ask 
questions.  He  discussed  the  subject  in  1890  in  an 
article  in  the  New  Review^  called  **  A  Lecture  against 
Lecturing,"  which  has  been  repmblished  in  the  volume 
of  MisceUaneoits  Essays  and  Addresses. 


To  ft  Brmtniiuj  from  London^  Juris  24 

,  .  <  I  should  like  to  talk  to  you  about  Political  Philo- 
sophy, I  am  preparing  myself  to  write  **  Elements  of 
Politics/'  and  am  thinking  of  printing  some  "  outlines  of 
Politics  "  to  use  for  my  lectures,  and  also  to  get  criticised  as 
regards  arrangement^  etc.,  before  I  write  my  book*  But  of 
this  when  we  meet.     I  am  busy  reading  Law  books  now. 


To  his  Sister  from  his  mother*s  house  in  Oxford,  UTidaied 

.  ,  ,  I  do  not  think  that  I  have  really  anything 
to  add  to  what  I  Imve  said  before,  except  to  express 
leas  self-reliance  Only  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  im- 
portant to  settle  the  exact  amount  of  one's  conscious 
need  of  dogmatic  religion,  it  being  undeniable  that  (1)  it 
would  be  a  great  moral  force  and  source  of  moral  progress, 
and  (2)  that  one  does  seem  to  get  on  without  it  about  ag 
well  as  the  great  mass  of  people  who  profess  it,  as  far  as 
one  can  judge  from  external  appearances.  But  I  think 
that  in  talking  to  you  I  laid  too  much  stress  on  this  latter, 
and  not  enough  on  the  former.  Whereas  the  truth  is  that 
the  consciousness  of  the  comparatively  low  moral  level  on 
which  my  own  nature  seems  to  keep  me  has  often  driven 
me  to  the  verge  of  trying  to  alter  my  intellectual  convic- 
tions :  and  would  have  driven  me  over  the  verge  but  for  the 
fear  that  this  kind  of  inteUectiial  suicide  might,  after  all, 
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bring  with  it  moral  deterioration  instead  of  improvement 
All  this,  however,  belongs  to  some  time  ago :  of  late  Life 
has  been  made  very  smooth  to  me. 

To  his  Motlurfrom  Arthur  Balfour's  house  at  Stroithconan 
in  Boss-shire  (since  sold)  on  August  24 

My  last  letter  to  you  was  written  in  the  early  morning 
of  our  journey  from  Edinburgh  hither,  which  I  can  hardly 
recall  without  a  shudder  at  the  heat !  This  evening  we 
have  a  large  peat-fire,  and  the  wind  on  the  hills  is  cutting. 
However,  I  think  the  cold  agrees  with  us  all,  and  there  is 
a  great  charm  in  this  scenery  and  in  the  feeling  of  out- 
of-the-world-ness.  There  is  not  the  same  rich  beauty  as  in 
the  Cumberland  scenery  and  the  best  parts  of  the  West 
Highlands,  but  yet  there  is  a  wonderful  amount  of 
picturesqueness,  and  greater  variety  of  aspects,  from  the 
changes  of  cloud,  rain,  mist,  morning  and  evening,  etc., 
than  I  have  known  anywhere  else.  The  hills  near  range 
from  1500  to  2500  feet:  we  ascended  one  of  the  latter 
size  a  day  or  two  ago,  and  had  a  fine  geographical  view 
from  it.  My  brothers-in-law  began  to  stalk  deer  on  Monday 
last,  and  have  killed  four  stags  (red  deer)  but  none  with  a 
really  fine  pair  of  horns — such  as  two  which  I  see  while 
I  write,  for  stags'  heads  are  the  chief  ornament  of  this 
mansion.  We  are  now  living  almost  entirely  on  the  produce 
of  the  chase  in  various  forms :  we  dined  to-day  on  salmon 
and  venison,  and  grouse  are  always  on  hand !  I  am  glad 
you  liked  those  we  sent  you. 

I  have  been  with  Nora  to  visit  two  or  three  people  in 
the  "  Strath,"  one  of  them  a  woman  living  in  almost  the 
only  remaining  specimen  of  the  stone  hovels  that  a  genera- 
tion ago  were  the  ordinary  houses  here :  things  with  a  hole 
in  the  roof,  low,  queer-shaped,  looking  almost  as  if  they  had 
grown  out  of  the  ground.  She  seemed  very  comfortable : 
but  it  is  certainly  an  evidence  of  the  progress  of  civilisation 
to  compare  this  with  the  neat  cottages  in  which  the  rest  of 
the  population  liva  I  had  no  idea  before  I  came  here — 
though  I  do  not  quite  know  why  I  had  not — how  much 
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reaemblanee  these  Highlaad  people  have  to  Irishmen  as 
we  ordinarily  imagine  them ;  some  of  them,  at  least,  have 
just  the  same  kind  of  impulsive  and  afifectionEte  efiliisive* 
ness.  There  was  one  old  woman  in  particular  whom  we 
visited  to-day  who  said  "  at  all,  at  all/*  just  like  an  Irish- 
woman in  fiction,  and  generally  showed  the  same  kind  of 
eagerness  in  talking.  I  ought  to  add,  however,  that  I  did 
not  detect  in  her  household  arrangements  any  of  the 
recognised  defects  of  the  Irish  charaeter* 

To  his  Mother  from  18  Brwkside,  SepUmher  16 
We    have    now   been   \dbrating    between    London   and' 
Cambridge  for  about  ten  days,  and   I   believe  Nora  has 
nearly  arranged  the  fumittire  of  our  new  house   to  her 
satisfaction.  .  .  .  We  shall  probably  transfer  ourselves  in 
the  week  after  next ;  not,  I  tliink,  before.  ,  ,  , 

This  is  absolutely  sauon  m&rie  in  Cambridge^  but  we 
have  one  or  two  friends  near  by  a  happy  accident  In 
about  a  week  most  of  them  wiU  have  re-assembled,  and  be 
in  preparation  for  the  term's  work.  There  is  a  prevailing 
theory  that  Cambridge  is  unhealthy  in  September,  but  I 
believe  this  to  be  due  to  an  inversion  of  cause  and  eflect 
not  uncommon ;  it  ia  said  to  be  unhealthy  because  every 
one  goes  away  then,  and  not  vw  V€rm. 

To  H.  G.  Dakynsfvimi  HUlaidt,  CJusterton  Emd,  October  10 

I  have  been  half  hoping,  since  I  got  your  note,  to  be 
subpoenaed  by  Lankester's  lawyers/  which  would  give  mi? 
an  excuse  for  going  up  to  London.  I  am  not  really  con- 
cerned in  the  case  (Lankester  used  my  name  without 
authority),  and  I  want  to  keep  out  of  it,  being  anxious  not 
to  appear  before  the  public  in  connection  with  Spiritualism 
until  I  have  a  definite  conclusion  to  announce.  I  went  to 
Slade  several  times,  and,  as  far  as  my  own  experience  goes»  j 
should  unhesitatingly  pronounce  against  [him],  but  there  iaj 

^  Dr.   Baj  Lajikester  wii   proflcettting  aa  ad   ini[iO«tor   Dr.   Slade, 
Amenc&tL  medtum^  who  had  a  good  de^l  of  vogue  At  tliis  Citiiei  And  wk. 
obtainod  wriMng  on  a  sUto  wrhlcu  be  aitribal«d  to  ^piritSi  or  «t  leiet  not  to 
may  nofmal  a^enoj* 
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a  good  deal  of  testimony  for  him,  quite  untouched  by  any 
explanation  yet  offered.  I  am  curious  to  see  whether  this 
will  come  into  court  and  stand  cross-examination. 

We  have  just  got  into  this  house.  It  seems  to  me  a 
rather  nice  place.  Altogether  I  have  to  fight  against 
Optimism  rather  vigorously :  or  should  have  to,  except  for 
Bulgarian  atrocities  and  the  like.  But  my  individual 
endeavours  are  still  rather  baulked  in  most  directions. 
Spiritualism  is  in  statu  quo :  I  see  no  sound  methods  for 
attacking  philosophical  problems:  I  am  growing  daily 
more  sceptical  in  educational  methods :  politics  are  a  blind 
free  fight  With  all  this  I  am  horribly  and  disgracefully 
conscious  of  Bien-Stre. 

To  his  Mother  from  Hillside  on  October  27 

I  have  been  occupied  in  preparing  my  Annual  Report 
of  the  A.F.P.T.H.EO.W.I.C. ;  these  are  the  initials  of  the 
Association  ^  of  which  you  are  one  of  the  patrons.  Nora  is 
doing  mathematics  in  the  intervals  of  time  which  she  can 
spare  from  melancholy  contemplation  of  our  drawing-ROOM 
CURTAINS,  which  have  just  come  after  long  delay,  and  turn 
out  to  have  been  so  badly  made  that  a  beautiful  cross  stripe 
of  brown  velvet,  which  was  to  complete  their  splendour,  is  so 
unequally  situated  in  the  two  halves  of  the  curtains,  that 
when  they  are  drawn  together  at  night  the  inequality  is 
evident  to  the  most  inattentive  gaze.  However,  when  I 
tell  you  that  this  is  our  chief  failure  as  yet  in  furnishing, 
you  will  probably  think  us  tolerably  lucky.  Everybody  in 
Cambridge  seems  to  think  that  the  house  was  made  for  us : 
though  the  garden  is  still  rather  in  the  condition  of  the 
sort  of  ground  which  is  used  in  sermons  to  symbolise  the 
undisciplined  heart  of  man !  I  wish  you  could  see  my 
study,  which  I  consider  to  be  really  Nora's  great  success. 
It  is  only  13  feet  by  15,  and  her  practised  eye  perceived 
that  it  was  necessary  to  waste  no  space  on  bookcases,  but 
instead  to  put  up  shelves  all  round,  covering   the  whole 

1  Association   for   Promotiiig    the    Higher    Education   of  Women   in 
Cambridge. 
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wall,  except  a  small  space  above  the  fir^-place  where  Plato, 
Anaxagoras,  Aristotle  look  down  calmly  on  the  studenL 
From  the  window  I  see  across  the  road  into  the  leafy 
coverts  of  Magdalene.  Altogether  we  are  getting  quite  a 
homelike  feeling  about  the  place :  and — if  we  had  not 
rashly  pledged  oui^elves  to  a  demonatratioii  in  favour  of 
simplicity  in  dinner^giving,  with  a  cook  prematnrelj 
exalted  out  of  a  kitchen-maid — we  should  be  quite  happy 
as  regards  our  relation  to  society. 

To  Ub  Mblksr/roni  ffillside  on  Fehnmry  3,  1877 

We  have  now  got  our  afiTairs  into  order  for  the  tenn^ — 
I  mean  the  affairs  of  the  Education  of  Women,  as  managed 
by  Treasurer  and  Secretary  [ic.  his  wife  and  himself], — 
and  have  time  to  look  about  ua.  I  have  got  a  good  deal 
to  do ;  I  am  going  to  lecture  [for  women]  on  Shakespeare, 
Bacon,  and  perhaps  Milton,  besides  my  ordinary  work  j  but 
it  is  not  the  same  kind  of  hurry  and  worry  as  last  term. 

When  we  left  you,  last  Monday  week,  we  saw  Worcester 
Catliedral — a  restoration  which  I  did  not  much  admire — 
and  then  veent  on  comfortably  to  Cheltenham,  What  do  you 
think  I  did  at  Cheltenham  ?  I  "  rinked  '*  or  *'  runk  ''  (I  do 
not  know  how  the  verb  is  conjugated),  rather  to  the  surprise 
of  my  friends.  The  sport  is  still  kept  up  at  Cheltenham, 
though  it  has  gone  out  of  fashion  elsewhere.  It  is  not 
half  as  amusing  as  real  skating,  and  I  think  that  my  first 
experiment  will  be  my  last*  We  met  a  lovely  little 
Canadian  lady  who  whirled  round  the  rink  with  delightful 
ease ;  she  said  that  the  Canadians  had  begun  to  take  to 
the  sportt  not  content  with  their  five  months'  winter.  We 
had  a  pleasant  visit  at  Cheltenham.  Mrs.  Myers  [F.  Myers's 
mother]  was  very  kind  and  hospitable.  She  was  much 
interested  about  fighting  the  Corporation  of  Manchester,  who 
are  trying  to  turn  Thirhnere  Lake  hi  to  a  big  lagly  reservoir 
for  Lancashire  towns.  It  is  a  battle  of  Taste  against  Con^ 
venience,  so  I  am  afraid  Taste  will  loee. 

Then  we  had  a  night  at  Rugby  [with  the  Arthur 
Sidgwicks],  which  was  very  pleasant     liosc  is  ceitainly  a 
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charming  creature — ^the  other  infant  [aged  one  month]  was 
thoughtfully  kept  out  of  my  sight  What  do  you  think  ? 
Jex-Blake  has  raised  nearly  £10,000  for  buildings  at  Bugby 
(observatory,  school  library,  reading-room,  etc.).  I  think 
this  shows  great  energy  in  dignified  mendicancy. 

To  H.  G,  DaJcyns  from  Hillside  an  April  13 

We  are  staying  here  now  indefinitely.  Wjb  only  go 
to  London  on  April  25  to  witness  the  archaic  but  impres- 
sive ceremony  of  Consecrating  a  Bishop.^  So  come  if  you 
do  take  a  fiight. 

I  have  been  writing  an  article  on  "Bentham"  for  Morley, 
which  may  appear  next  FortnigJUly,^  and  am  now  struggling 
with  second  edition  of  my  book.  If  you  happen  to  read 
"  Bentham,"  I  shall  be  curious  to  hear  what  you  think  of 
it  from  a  literary  point  of  view,  as  it  is  the  first  thing 
that  I  have  written  for  years  in  which  I  have  aimed  at 
all  at  literary  efiect.         Alas  for  politics !  * 

Rain,  wind  and  rain,  and  where  is  be  who  knows  t 

To  H.  G.  Dakyns  on  May  15 

As  regards  Eastern  Question,  I  do  not  myself  feel  any 
alarm ;  I  rely  on  Lord  Derby  not  drifting  into  war.  He 
has  no  foresight,  sympathy,  or  political  dexterity;  but  if 
he  is  not  cool  and  pacific,  what  is  he  ?  I  think  a  great 
opportunity  has  been  missed,  but  you  can't  make  a  states- 
man by  crying  for  him. 

In  July  1877  Sidgwick  made  a  fortnight's  tour 
among  German  universities  with  the  object  of  form- 
ing as  good  a  view  as  possible  of  the  best  arrange- 
ments for  Cambridge.  The  Commission,  which,  in 
concert  with  the  University  and  Colleges,  was  to 
initiate  changes  in  their  organisation  and  financial 
relations,  was  constituted  during  this  year's  session 

^  The  consecration  of  E.  W.  Benson  as  Bishop  of  Truro. 

'  Republished  in  MiseeHatieous  Essays  and  Addresses, 

'  Kussia  declared  war  against  Turkey  on  April  24. 
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of  Parliament  In  anticipation  of  it  a  syndicate,  of 
which  Sidgwick  was  a  member,  had  been  appointed 
in  1875  to  consider  in  detail  the  needs  of  the 
University ;  thus  his  mind  was  much  occupied  with 
the  subject  of  academic  organisation,  and  he  wished 
to  inform  it  in  every  possible  way. 

Jb  ki&  Wife  from  Bonn 

Everything  has  gone  as  well  as  could  be  expected:  no 
hay  fever  to  speak  of,  owing  to  the  windy  and  showery 
weather- — it  is  quite  cold  here!  I  reached  Bonn  at  12.30, 
dined  at  1.15  at  tahk  dltjoie,  where  a  eouveraible  Gennan 
gave  me  his  views  about  the  [Eusso-Turkish]  war,  Germany, 
he  says,  sympathises  equally  with  neither :  they  expect  peace 
pretty  soon.  After  dinner  I  went  and  called  on  Professor 
Kamphausen,  Dean  of  the  Evangelical  Faculty  of  Theology, 
He  gave  me  some  information  and  one  or  two  instmctive 
anecdotes  pawr  rir^ :  €,g,  that  a  Professor,  giving  a  Zeugnias 
to  a  Btndeot,  stated  that  he  had  studied  "  mit  nit  geMhenmi 
Fleisse  *M  ^  -  .  .  I  find  it  very  difficult  to  make  out  still 
about  the  control  over  the  students.  My  inibrmants  take 
rather  different  views  about  it.  After  Kamphausen  I  saw 
Dehu9,  who  teaches  (and  talks)  English;  but  be  had  no 
interest  in  organisation,  and  he  handed  me  on  to  hia 
colleague  Biechoff,  a  hvely  man,  who  has  Vieen  some  years 
in  England,  and  whom  you  would  hardly  take  for  a  Grerman, 
From  talking  to  him  I  have  for  the  first  time  got  an  idea 
how  elaborate  an  examination  schoolmastei-s  have  to  pass 
here,  in  each  department  in  which  they  wish  to  teach.  In 
English,  for  example,  they  have  to  know  the  whole  hterature 
from  Chaucer  downwards,  and  also  "historical  grammar" 
which  includes  Anglo-Saxon*  .  .  , 

I  have  just  read  in  Alma  Mater  (an  organ  of  uoiversitiea) 
a  tlirilling  account  of  the  "Remotion**  of  a  privat-dooent 
from  Berlio,  which  may  interest  John  [liayleigh],  as  it 
involves  HelmholtjS,  It  appears  that  a  pygoacious  p*d„ 
named  Duhriog,  has  written  a  Kritischc  Gescfiichte  d^ 
*  With  aeifur-weii  iadnilry. 
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Prineipien  der  Meehanik,  in  which  he  charges  Helmholtz 
with  having,  "in  his  1847  published  Abhandlung  *ueber 
die  Erhaltung  der  Kraft/"  not  mentioned  a  treatise  of 
E.  Meyer  (discoverer  of  the  mechanic€d  equivalent  of  heat 
— I  thought  Joule  discovered  it !),  published  five  years 
before.  Diihring  further  sneers  at  Helmholtz's  philosophis- 
ing, and  approving  of  "  den  pikanten  Widersinn  einer  anti- 
eukleidischen  geometrte,"  These  two  points  formed  one  of 
the  grounds  of  complaint  made  by  the  Faculty  against 
Diihring ;  the  other  was  a  general  attack  on  the  university 
system  in  a  pamphlet  called  Der  Weg  zur  hohem  JBerufs- 
bildung  der  Fratten — ^which  I  must  get  hold  o£  On  these 
grounds  the  Minister  of  Education  has  ordered  Diihring  to 
close  his  lectures;  consequently  the  Berlin  students  are 
holding  "  Versammlungen "  and  inditing  "Aufrufe."  I 
reflect  with  satisfaction  that  we  are  free  from  this  sort 
of  thing  at  Cambridge. 

To  his  Wife  from  Oottingen 

Since  Tuesday  everything  has  gone  as  well  as  before. 
I  saw  four  Professors  in  Bonn  in  all,  and  have  seen  four  here : 
all  amiable  to  me  personally,  though  I  seem  to  myself  an  un- 
mitigated bore  to  most  of  them.  ...  I  am  afraid  that  there 
is  no  doubt  indirect  coercion  on  the  students  to  hear  the 
lectures  of  the  Professors  who  examine,  and  that  the  results 
are  not  always  very  satisfactory.  Also  there  is  practical 
coercion  as  regards  attendance  at  lectures  generally,  though 
not  formal.  And  though  there  is  no  private  tuition  to 
speak  of,  this  seems  to  me  chiefly  because  the  student  is  on 
the  average  too  poor  to  pay  for  it ;  so  that  it  cannot  thrive. 
However,  I  am  glad  I  came.  I  think  this  kind  of  thing 
comes  about  as  near  a  holiday  as  I  can  really  manage  to 
enjoy.  I  am  not  worthy  of  Amusement,  generally  speaking: 
but  this  sort  of  investigation  is  no  strain  on  the  mind.  On 
Tuesday  evening  I  saw  the  lighted  Ehine  from  the  bridge 
[at  Cologne],  and  on  Wednesday  morning  the  apse  of  the 
Cathedral  from  the  west  end — the  two  things  which  im- 
pressed me  in  1859.     Last  evening  I  spent  in  reviving  old 
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memories  with  the  Benfeys:  and  tMa  morning,  in  the 
intervals  between  mj  interrogatories,  I  have  been  reviving 
them  all  day  long.  It  is  fourteen  years  since  I  was  here. 
1  wonder  why  this  land  of  revival  always  makes  one 
nielancholy,  I  think  it  is  partly  because  one  never  really 
can  sympathise  completely  with  one's  former  self,  and  tlie 
sense  of  the  incompleteness  of  sympathy  produces  a  faint 
but  deep  discord  in  the  innermost  of  one's  nature.  Some- 
thing of  the  sort,  I  think.  ,  ,  . 

One  of  these  professors  had  one  or  two  rather  good 
proverba  I  was  remarking  to  him  on  the  great  severity 
of  the  examinations  for  schoolmasters,  as  delineated  in  the 
oHicial  Etgltnmfit  *'  Yes/'  he  said,  "  but  the  soup  is  not 
eaten  as  hot  m  it's  cooked." 

*  .  .  My  views  on  academic  organisation  are  in  a  very 
disturbed  condition.  Perhaps  they  will  settle  down  before 
I  come  back. 

To  M»  Wife  from  Leijmg 

Thmgs  are  not  going  quite  m  well  in  Leipzig  -^ — one  feels 
ttie  difference  between  small  towns  and  large.  The  people 
here  ai^e  further  off :  go  away  for  Sundays :  are  busier,  and 
more  bored  with  a  casual  English  cross -questioner.  How* 
ever,  I  will  not  judge  hastily, 

I  have  got  Diihring*s  pamphlet  with  the  attack  on  the 
University*  I  find  to  my  horror  that  he  only  expresses  my 
deepest  secret  convictions  as  to  the  antiquatedness  of  the 
traditional  lecture  system,  and  my  worst  fears  as  to  jobs  in 
professorial  appointments : — though  he,  no  doubt,  expresses 
them  very  nastily.  Alas!  alas  I  how  is  one  to  come  to 
practical  con  elusions  ? 

To  his  Moihir  from  Ltipzi^ 
...  I  was  amused  by  an  Americanised  German  I  met  in 
the  train  the  other  day,  who  was  himself  an  odd  mixture  of 
Teuton  and  Yankee,  and  was  at  the  same  time  struck  with 
the  difference  between  the  ways  of  the  two  nations.  In 
German  railway  stations  one  finds  written  up,  "Es  ist 
verboten  die  Bahn  2u  betreten  "  (it  is  forbidden  to  walk  on 
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the  line).  "  Now,"  he  said,  "  in  America  we  put  up,  *  Please 
to  look  out  for  the  Locomotive.' "  I  thought  the  difference 
between  the  two  very  characteristic. 

To  his  Wife  from  the  Kaiserhof  Berlin 

My  mind  is  made  up — at  least  it  was  in  the  train  this 
afternoon,  only  perhaps  the  flintiness  of  my  resolution  has 
been  already  a  little  softened  by  this  Palace :  you  should 
see  the  court  in  front  of  the  Speise-saal :  Palms ! — but  still 
I  think  my  mind  is  made  up  to  start  from  this  Metropolis 
of  Metaphysics  and  Drill  on  Sunday  night  at  10  p.m„  spend 
Monday  night  at  Brussels,  Lille,  or  Calais,  and  arrive  at 
4  Carlton  Gardens  about  6.30  on  Tuesday  afternoon.  There. 
Now  make  your  plans.  I  think  we  may  as  well  spend  the 
day  in  London,  and  go  down  to  Cambridge  in  the  cool  of 
the  evening.  ...  I  have  been  half  tempted  to  cut  Berlin 
short,  but  I  think  I  may  perhaps  get  some  wider  views 
here  than  in  the  provincial  universities.  I  do  not  at  all 
feel  that  the  journey  has  been  thrown  away.  I  think  I  am 
on  pretty  firm  ground  now  as  regards  the  working  of  things 
here :  I  find  by  this  time  that  I  generally  know  beforehand 
what  my  professor  will  say.  They  have  been  abwndarUly 
hospitable  to  me.  Since  I  got  to  Grottingen  I  have  only 
dined  at  my  own  expense  twice  out  of  six  days !  This  is 
quite  a  new  thing  in  my  experience  of  Germany.  .  .  . 

"Why,"  you  may  perhaps  ask,  "being  humble  and 
economical " — as  you  know  I  am — *'  why  did  I  ever  come 
to  this  gorgeousness  ? "  I  will  tell  you  why ;  it  was  the  hope 
(which  has  not  been  disappointed)  of  meeting  once  more 
with  sheet,  blanket,  and  counterpane  instead  of  the  lumpish 
thing  they  call  a  "  Stepp-decke."  These  simple  articles  are 
worth  a  hundred  Palms. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  summer  Sidgwick 
and  his  wife  paid  a  long  visit  to  his  mother  at 
Oxford,  and  afterwards,  among  other  visits,  stayed 
with  old  Mrs.  Grote,  then  in  her  eighty-fifth  year, 
whose  racy  conversation  greatly  delighted  him. 
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To  Miss  Canmtn  (an  old  friend  of  his  Moikef^s)  from 
Cambridge,  October  27 

I  am  afraid  that  we  cannot  liope  that  my  mother  will 
ever  regain  her  old  mental  vigour  -,  the  best  to  be  looked 
for  is  that  she  should  remain  cheerful  and  not  find  time 
liang  too  heavy.  The  afternoons  were  liable  to  be  especially 
weary  when  we  were  there — one  is  always  liable  to  a  dreary 
cessation  of  life  towards  afternoon,  except  one  is  either 
busy  or  buoyant — and  I  am  afraid  they  will  grow  woiBe 
toward  the  winter.  I  am  very  glad  that  you  were  able  to 
go  to  her. 

We  have  been  full  of  business  here  with  University 
Beform  and  the  continual  extension  of  our  lectures  for 
women.  We  have  now  over  sixty  in  Cambridge  who  have 
come  there  to  get  some  *  Umveraity  education,'  and  the 
movement  still  growa 

I  am  glad  you  are  interested  in  the  progress  of  my 
2nd  edition.  1  never  feel  when  I  have  finished  writing 
anything  that  I  am  at  all  inclined  to  draw  any  one's 
attention  [to  it]»  but  I  get  into  better  humour  with  my 
work  after  six  months  or  so  have  elai:>sed»  If  you  will 
send  me  your  address  on  a  postcard,  I  will  tell  the 
publishers  to  forward  you  a  copy  of  my  new  edition,  on 
condition  that  you  will  not  feel  called  upon  to  read  it 

To  H.  G.  Dakt/ns  on  Novmnhtr  6 

We  should  like  extremely  to  come  to  you — indeed  I  for 
a  long  time  thought  of  proposing  it  boldly  myself — but  it 
is,  alas !  doubtful  now  owing  to  a  miserable  article  that 
drags  for  the  EiKydopadia  BrUannim}  I  may  be  all  the 
latter  half  of  December  in  the  last  agonies  of  Urn  effort  to 
make  it  decently  complete. 

Good  accounts  from   my  mother  ycstonliiy.      But  she 

will  have   received  a  terrible   shock    to-day.      My   Aunt 

Henrietta  [Crofts]  has  died  suddenly.     1  am  going  to  the 

fnneral  on  Thursday, 

^  Tb«  uHele  on  Ethic«,  iftcrw^da  (m  1SS6)  |nib]Uli#d  itparmtolf  i&  ah 
ouUrged  form  &»  OutlimA  o/  tk^  HiMot^  ^MihiUt 
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To  his  Mother  from  WhUtingehame  {Arthur  Balfour* s  house 
in  East  Lothian)  on  January  2,  1878 

We  were  in  a  great  whirl  of  business  up  to  the  very 
end  of  last  year,  until  we  fled  hither  on  the  last  day  of  it 
(Monday)  to  peace  and  quiet.  On  Wednesday  evening 
(26th)  we  got  down  to  Cambridge,  late  and  cross,  having 
missed  our  train  ;  all  Thursday  morning  we  were  complet- 
ing our  arrangements  for  the  Conference  of  Schoolnustresses  ^ 
on  the  following  day;  on  Thursday  at  4  p.m.  our  friends 
arrived,  and  educational  talk  began,  lasting  without  inter- 
mission till  Friday  evening ;  the  regular  conference  lasted 
from  11  A.M.  to  6.45  p.m.  on  Friday,  with  half  an  hour's 
interval  for  lunch.  On  Saturday  I  began  to  prepare  my 
answers  for  the  Cambridge  University  Commissioners,  which 
had  to  reach  them  by  New  Year's  Day.  I  went  to  bed  on 
Sunday  night  without  having  quite  finished  them,  and  only 
just  succeeded  in  writing  the  last  sentence  on  Monday 
morning  before  starting  at  8  for  the  journey  to  Scotland ! 
This  I  call  high-pressure  existence. 

The  Conference  was  a  success  on  the  whole ;  we  had 
about  thirty  schoolmistresses  and  seven  or  eight  delegates 
from  local  educational  committees,  and  made  up  a  compact 
and  business-like  little  meeting  at  the  Town  Hall.  I  had  to 
take  the  chair,  and  was  very  favourably  impressed  with  the 
schoolmistresses ;  they  were  a  very  bright-looking  set,  and 
said  what  they  had  to  say  in  a  clear,  short,  practicid  way. 
We  fixed  a  limit  of  ten  minutes  for  the  speeches,  but  the 
only  speaker  who  showed  the  least  disposition  to  exceed  it 
was  a  Man,  .  .  .  Among  the  people  who  came  were  .  .  . 
[T.  H.]  Green  from  Oxford  with  his  professorial  honours 
fresh   upon  him,   and   [H.  W.]   Eve,  who  used  to  be  at 

^  A  conference  of  schoolmistresses  and  Local  Examination  secretaries  and 
members  of  the  Association  for  promoting  the  Higher  Education  of  Women 
at  Cambridge,  to  discuss  the  courses  of  study  in  girls'  schools  and  the  work- 
ing of  the  Local  Examinations,  with  a  view  to  possible  modifications.  It  was 
arranged  at  the  suggestion,  and  largely  by  tne  exertions,  of  Miss  Clough, 
who,  as  Sidgwick  said,  *'  was  always  considering  [her  work  at  Cambridge]  in 
its  bearing  on  national  education,  and  planning  how  its  beneficial  effects  on 
the  country  at  large  might  be  improved  and  extended." 
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Wellington  College.     Altogether  there  was  a  very  pleasant^j 
meetiDg  of  old  frienda.  ^M 

Here  we  have  delightful  weather,  fresh  but  not  froaty  ;^^ 
my  brothere-in-law  are  all  ussembled,  and  though  I  hava^j 
not  done  my  article,  I  have  got  the  burden  of  it  pretty  well^| 
ofl'  my  mind.     I  hope  the  New  Year  ie  kind  to  you  too,      ' 
and  win  continue  bo.     There  is  a  lovely  winter  view  bom. 
my  window  now^ — fresh  green  graas  of  the  glen  with  the 
stream  winding  amoug  it,  a  few  dark  evergreens  in  front, 
and  beyond  the  reddish  browns  and  purples  of  the  leafless 
trees  that  clothe  the  sides  of  the  glea     I  do  not  wonder 
that  Nora  is  so  fond  of  her  home. 


To  F.  Myers  from  HiiMde  on  Fdruartf  20 

I  have  read  your  article  [on  Mazzini],  and  found  it 
interesting,  and  in  some  parts  admirably  effective.  .  .  , 

My   slater  writes   with   serenity — even   with   a  bright^ 
intensity  of  resignation   [about  her   son   Martin's   death], 
but  I  am  half  afraid  of  a  reaction.     And  I  know  not  what 
to  write   to   her;    1  find   my   ignorance  as   to  to  ^XKov 
[the  future]  appalling. 

To  F.  W,  Comtsk  in  March 

I  am  very  busy  with  proofs  of  an  article  on  Ethics  for  i 
Emydopmdia  BrUannim  \  it  explains  the  whole  course  of  ^| 
thought  from  Socrates  to  myself,  and  so  I  have  to  look  ™ 
very  carefully  througli  it  for  fear  there  should  be  aome- 
thing  somewliere  that  might  misrepresent  somebody* 

Do  you  play  lawn  tennia  ?  We  have  just  been  making  a 
winter  ground  in  our  back  garden  to  keep  ua  healthy  for 
ever  and  distract  our  attention  from  the  little  wisdom  with 
which  we  are  governed*'  ^^ 

Sidgwick  was  very  fond  of  lawn  tennis  at  this  time^^ 
and  for  a  good  many  years  afterwards^  and  played  j 
fairly  well.  H 

*  Tbii  w»fl  the  time  wht'ti  the  treaty  of  Saa  Btefaao  betwt^gD  Eiii«iA  iiwl 
Turk  0  J  w#A  beiug  (ii«ciu»«cl. 
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To  Boden  Noel  on  June  24 

I  have  been  intending  tx)  write  to  you  some  time,  ever 
since  I  got  your  last,  and  long  before ;  but  I  am  a  worse 
correspondent  every  year ! 

I  read  your  "Victor  Hugo"  with  much  interest  I  do  not 
think  I  liked  the  article,  as  a  whole,  so  much  as  others  of 
yours,  but  this  was  chiefly  on  account  of  the  abstracts  of 
stories  which  it  perhaps  inevitably  included.  The  advantage 
of  criticising  poetry  as  compared  with  novels  is  that  the 
critic  can  give  the  reader  by  quotations  some  idea  of  what 
it  is  that  moves  him  to  admiration.  I  do  not  see  how  this 
can  be  done  in  the  case  of  a  novel  The  critic's  abridgement, 
mingled  with  eulogistic  remarks,  is  like  a  bill  of  fare,  ac- 
companied with  licking  of  the  lips,  read  by  a  man  who  has 
dined  to  a  man  who  hasn't.  And  partly  because  your 
admiration  is  so  genuine,  one  feels  this  more  in  your  reviews 
than  in  those  of  colder  and  more  formal  critics. 

However,  there  were  many  things  impressively  put  in 
your  article,  and  I  am  glad  to  have  read  it.  I  certainly  do 
not  quite  agree  with  you  about  Victor  Hugo ;  and  yet  I  do 
not  think  that  I  disagree  with  you  either  to  the  extent  or 
in  the  manner  that  you  suppose — ^if  I  may  judge  from  the 
vicious  side-hits  at  some  imagined  school  of  antagonistic 
critics  with  which  the  article  is  interspersed.  (I  do  not 
suppose  that  you  mean  me  !  but  that  my  view  is  conceived 
by  you  to  lie  somewhere  in  the  direction  towards  which 
your  backhanders  are  directed.)  My  objection  to  V.  H. 
is  not  that  his  expression  is  not  suflBciently  recherche,  that 
he  does  not  suppress  morality  in  deference  to  Art,  etc.,  etc. 
It  is  true  that  I  object  to  the  formless,  unchastened  flow  of 
his  ideas  and  words  in  verse  and  prose ;  but  I  object  still 
more  to  the  want  of  wisdom,  humility,  reverence,  in  fact 
real  sanity  of  mind  (as  human  mind),  in  dealing  with  the 
tremendous  problems  which  he  handles  so  imhesitatingly. 
As  a  dramatist  he  sacrifices  real  enduring  dramatic  effect 
for  transient  sensational  shock,  and  he  wastes  his  deep 
insight  and  feeling  about  life  and  the  world  in  constructing 
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profuse  fireworks  of  epigrams  and  antitheses*  However, 
be  IB  a  great  mac,  and  I  do  not  want  to  attack  him ;  and 
I  value  him  all  the  more  because  he  is  so  strong  and 
splendid  in  representing  emotions  other  than  sexual  love, 
with  which  other  poet  novelists  weary  one.  Childhood, 
maternity,  paternity;  he  is  the  poet  of  these. 

Enough.  When  do  yoo  come  haek  to  England  ?  and 
where  shall  you  be  during  July?  I  am  on  my  way  to 
Davos  to  see  Symonds.  From  thence  I  go  to  Pontresina, 
afterwards  to  vague  travel  in  the  Alps,  Have  you  been 
doing  any  more  Spiritualism?  1  have  not  quite  given  it 
up,  but  my  investigation  of  it  is  a  very  dreary  and  dis- 
appointing chapter  in  my  life. 

Symonds*s  Manif  Moods.  I  should  like  to  talk  to  you 
about  them.  Some  of  the  iiewer  things  gave  me  unexpected 
delight — some  of  the  sonnets  of  deaths  and  especially  some 
Dream-pieces, 

The  visit  to  Davos  here  spoken  of  was  the  fii*8t  of 
a  series  of  delightful  visits  to  Mr.  and  Mrs,  J,  A. 
Symonds,  who,  on  account  of  the  health  of  the  former, 
almost  made  their  home  there  from  1877.  Sidgwick 
and  his  wife  visited  them  about  every  alternate 
summer,  generally  combining  the  visit  with  some 
touring  in  other  parts  of  Switzerland*  On  this  par- 
ticular occasion  Mrs,  Sidgwick  s  sister,  Miss  Balfour, 
was  with  them,  and  the  tour  ranged  through  a  wide 
extent  of  Alpine  scenery — Engadine,  Italian  Lakes, 
Macugnaga,  Monte  Moro,  Saas,  the  Rhone  Glacier, 
the  Grimsel,  and  the  Bernese  Oberland. 


To  Miss  Cannan/rom  Bottlo^e  an  June  24 

I  never  meant  to  leave  your  letter  of  problems  altogether 
unanswered.  And  yet  it  is  absurd  for  me  to  pretend  to 
give  any  answer  to  your  questions,  I  have  not  answered 
them  for  myself,  as  I  weU  know,  and  it  would  be  hypocritical 
to  pretend  to  answer  them  for  any  one  else*  But  as  you 
have  read  my  boot,  1  can  perhaps  give  you  some  idea  of 
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what  was  in  my  mind,  when  I  wrote  it,  as  regards  the  whole 
vast  problem  with  which  Ethics  deals. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  there  are  two  fundamental 
ethical  questions,  "  What  is  right,"  and  "  Why  is  it  right " ; 
and  though  the  distinction  is  open  to  attack,  I  think  it 
expresses  in  an  imperfect  fashion  the  fundamental  difference 
between  the  aspects  in  which  two  different  classes  of  minds 
habitually  view  the  great  problem  of  life.  There  are  some 
minds  to  whom  the  great  difficulty  is  to  know  how  to  ad;  how 
in  this  mixed  world  (however  it  has  come  to  be  so  mixed) 
the  ideal  of  Duty  (of  whose  ideal  reality  they  feel  no  general 
doubt)  is  to  be  concretely  realised  here  and  now — there 
are  so  many  competing  methods  and  so  much  to  be  said  on 
both  sides  of  so  many  questions.  It  is  for  this  class  of 
minds  that  my  book  is  primarily  designed;  not  that  I 
pretend  to  give  them  immediate  practical  guidance  in  any 
special  difficulties  they  may  have,  but  I  try  to  contribute 
towards  an  ultimate  reconciliation  and  binding  together  of 
all  the  different  lines  of  moral  reasoning  that  have  gone  on 
mingling  and  contending  with  each  other  since  men  first 
began  to  reflect  on  their  wellbeing  and  their  duty. 

Well,  it  is  for  these  that  I  have  tried  to  write,  in  this 
way.  But  I  know  very  well  that  there  is  another  class  of 
minds,  with  which  I  have  also  strong  sjrmpathy,  who  have 
never  really  felt  troubled  about  practical  questions.  They 
have  always  seemed  to  be  fully  guided  by  the  simple  rules  of 
the  common  conscience,  supplemented  (wherever  these  are 
ambiguous)  by  a  clear  and  decisive  moral  instinct  What 
the^  long  to  know  is  not  so  much  what  Duty  is,  but  how 
Duty  comes  to  be  there  in  conflict  with  inclination ;  why 
the  individual  is  so  often  sacrificed  to  the  general ;  why 
both  in  the  single  life  and  in  the  race  good  is  so  imperfectly 
triumphant  over  evil,  etc.,  etc.  To  a  speculative  mind 
these  questions  are,  no  doubt,  more  profoundly  interesting 
than  the  others.  Sometimes  they  become  absorbingly  so  to 
me,  but  I  rather  turn  aside  from  much  contemplation  of 
them,  because  I  not  only  cannot  answer  them  to  my  satis- 
faction, but  do  not  even  know  where  to  look  for  the  answer 
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tbat  I  want  I  am  sincerely  glad  that  8o  many  of  my 
fellow-creatures  are  satisfied  with  the  answers  that  they  get 
from  positive  religions ;  and  the  others — philosophers — find 
a  8ohstitute  for  the  satisfaction  of  an  answer  found,  in  the 
high  and  severe  delight  of  seeking  it  I  cannot  quite  do 
dther ;  and  therefore  I  hold  my  tongue  as  much  as  I  can  1 

To  Roden  Nod  from  Surrey  (whtre  hs  ^cm  sktying  %mik 

the  Trtmtlyam),  on  Sepitmber  2 

One  of  the  things  1  wanted  to  talk  to  you  about  was  the 
impression  produced  by  your  IjTics.^  I  have  never  been 
more  moved  by  verse  than  I  was  by  some  of  them,  and  I 
have  been  tijinking  of  tlie  question  of  publishing  them,  which 
yon  say  Symonds  advised.  What  I  really  feel  that  1  sliould 
wish  [is]  that  they  might  be  published  for  a  part  of  the  world 
— sympathetic  souls  or  those  who  have  similarly  suffered — 
and  not  for  the  rest,^  Tennyson  says  in  In  Memoriam  that 
words  *'  half  conceal  and  half  disclose  the  grief  within,"  but 
in  your  poems  the  unveUing  seems  to  me  more  the  sole 
result.  This  is  the  difference  of  the  way  of  your  writing. 
Tennyson's  reflected  and  elaborate  work  does  seem  to  weave 
a  kind  of  garment  to  hide  the  bare  fact  of  sorrow.  But  for 
those  who  have  suffered^  your  lyrics  would  biiog  great  gain 
— that  is,  if  the  merely  painful  ones  were  clearly  but  the 
first  notes  of  the  strain,  leading  up  to  faith  and  consolation 
at  the  close. 

As  for  the  great  question  of  Immortality,  there  was  one 
line  of  thought  I  wanted  to  suggest,  in  which,  from  time  to 
time,  I  find  a  kind  of  repose — which,  curiously  enough,  I 
find  is  that  in  which  Browning's  poem  on  the  subject  (*'  La 
Saisiaz  *')  concludes.  It  is  that  on  moral  grounds,  h4>pe  rather 
[than]  ceriaintij  is  fit  for  ns  in  this  earthly  existence.  For  if 
we  had  certainty  there  would  be  no  room  for  the  sublimeat 

"  A  littU  Chifd^t  MQHUfneiU,  piibli«bed  la  ISSl.  *t»tJ  whurh  Sid^fwrck  had 
Wen  rv«diiig  in  MS, 

»  111  A  tetter  written  to  Mr.  Ko«l  in  1B81,  after  tlic  prablimr  lu, 

]rtnsms,  Sidgirick  n^yni — **I  have  no  doubt  now  th?it  you  wcri'  t 

to  imblish^  eren  ^t'the  risk  of  aeemiug  U>o  wnrefcetvod  to  sonn-  i-i^uniuiis 
p^fttom  ;  I  hftve  no  doubt  th«  book  will  lie  pradoda  ti^  nuinj  ber«avi^d 
pjiWiiU." 
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effort  of  our  mental  life — self-sacrifice  and  the  moral  choice 
of  GkKxi  as  Good,  though  not  perhaps  good  for  us  here  and 
now.  From  this  point  of  view  I  feel  that  on  the  one  hand 
I  could  not  endure  an  unjust  universe,  in  which  Good 
Absolute  was  not  also  good  for  each ;  and  on  the  other  hand 
that  the  certain  knowledge  that  Justice  ruled  the  universe 
would  preclude  the  unselfish  choice  of  Good  as  Grood. 
What  weakens  and  obscures  this  argument  is  that  from 
time  to  time  I  feel  so  very  doubtful  about  "  Good  Absolute," 
what  it  is  and  how  it  is  to  be  attained. 

I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  what  you  say  of  your  mother's 
health.  I  am  looking  very  anxiously  for  the  effect  of  the 
fall  of  the  year  on  my  mother.  She  has  continued  without 
any  change  through  the  summer,  but  we  fear  the  cold  and 
wet.  I  hope  the  air  of  Beatenberg  has  done  Mrs.  Noel 
good.  I  got  two  splendid  views  from  Beatenberg,  one  in 
the  evening — sunset  light  behind  cloud  on  the  noble  pyramid 
of  the  Eiger,  its  top  just  buried  in  a  dark  sky  that  it  seemed 
to  uphold,  fragments  of  heavy  white  cloud  in  the  valleys 
between.  Next  morning  not  a  cloud  to  be  seen :  the  three 
great  mountains  rising  white  against  the  blue  sky. 

P.S. — Why  should  I  be  a  Dizzyite  ?  From  a  cosmopolitan 
point  of  view  I  do  not  much  object  to  the  Anglo-Turkish 
Convention.^  But  I  think  England  is  in  great  danger  both 
from  her  new  responsibilities  and  from  her  new  temper.^ 

To  H.  G,  Dakyns  from  Cambridge  on  November  11 

My  mother  has  had  a  turn  for  the  worse,  and  we  feel  it 
to  be  now  very  doubtful  whether  her  strength  will  rally  again. 
If  it  should  not,  though  she  will  sink  gi-adually  and  I  hope 
painlessly,  I  suppose  she  will  hardly  see  another  spring.  I 
am  going  to  Oxford  on  the  23rd,  and  perhaps  shall  know 
more  then.  Meanwhile  I  hope  you  both  will  think  of 
coming  here  when  term  ends,  unless    things  should   have 

^  By  which  England  engaged  to  protect  Turkey  from  any  further  Bussian 
aggression  in  Asia  Minor,  and  in  return  was  to  occupy  and  administer 
Cyprus. 

^  Responsibilities  incurred  by  the  Convention  and  by  the  Treaty  of 
Berlin  and  the  temper  nicknamea  **  Jingo." 
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their  most  critical  aspect  just  then.  I  ahouM  like  to  teli 
you  all  about  my  ideas  and  sentimenta ;  and  I  mil- — as  soon 
as  ever  I  cease  the  vain  pursuit  of  yesterday's  neglected 
duties  which  is  now  continually  absorbing  me* 

To  Jl,  G.  Dah^mfrom  Tmiing  Place  <m  Jammry  11,  1879 

My  mother's  life  can  hardly  be  prolonged  more  than  a 
few  months  now.  She  cannot  speak,  and  only  just  recognises 
us.  Happily  she  seems  to  have  no  pain.  All  the  way  in 
which  this  affects  me  cannot  be  written  about. 

The  end  carae  quicker  than  he  expected.  He  was 
summoned  to  Oxford  by  telegram  on  January  15, 
and  on  January  17  he  writes  to  H.  G.  Dakyns 
again  : — 

My  mother  died  this  morning  at  7,  peacefully  and  with- 
out any  consciousness.  I  am  living  in  a  world  of  memory, 
where  you  have  no  small  share,  and  you  will  meet  me  there 
in  spirit  and  grieve  for  us. 

To  R  Myers  from  Cambridge  mi  January  25 

I  have  beeu  wishing  to  write  to  you  since  we  came 
here  on  Wednesday ;  but  I  find  it  difficult  to  writCi  not 
from  painfulness  of  feeling — for  this  actual  end,  now  that 
all  is  over,  seems  really  a  release — but  from  perplexity  and 
mingledness.  1  feel  as  if  t  had  reached  the  summit  of 
the  Pass  of  Life ;  behind  the  old  memories  from  infancy, 
unrolled  like  a  map,  and  before  the  strange  world  of  ''  the 
majority/'  near  though  in  a  mist,  at  which  I  am  forced  to 
gaze.  And  more  than  ever  the  alternatives  of  the  Great 
Either-Or  aeem  to  be  Pessimism  or  Faith. 

After  this  there  are  for  many  months  but  few  letters, 
Sidgwiek  was  as  usual  occupied  with  his  teaching  and 
with  University  Reform  and  Organisation.  He  was 
writing  on  Ethics  and  Philosophy  in  Mmd^  and  he 
waa  working  at  Political  Economy,  both  lecturing 
itnd  writing  on  it-     Three  articles  on  economic  sub- 
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jects,  the  substance  of  which  was  afterwards  incorpor- 
ated in  his  book  on  Political  Economy,  appeared  in 
the  Fortnightly  Review  in  1879.  In  March  of  this 
year  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Athenaeum 
Club  by  the  Committee,  which  naturally  gratified 
him  a  good  deal.  He  constantly  used  the  club  when 
in  London  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  In  June 
and  July  Sidgwick  and  his  wife  stayed  at  Clifton  with 
the  Dakynses,  and  afterwards  at  St.  Ives  in  Cornwall, 
whence  they  went  to  the  Bensons  at  Truro.  Later 
they  stayed  in  Scotland.  '*  I  am  pegging  away 
obstinately  at  Political  Economy,"  he  writes  to  H. 
G.  Dakyns  on  September  6  from  Cambridge.  And  in 
November,  respecting  a  Christmas  vacation  together 
at  Rome  which  had  been  proposed,  he  says  : — 

Alas !  prospect  of  Rome  has  vanished,  from  combined 
pressure  of  Philosophy  [and]  Charity  Organisation,  and 
reflection  that  R[ome]  would  hardly  be  good  for  sleepless- 
ness, which  is  threatening,  though  not  yet  very  serious.  .  .  . 
I  have  put  aside  Political  Economy,  and  am  pegging  away 
at  first  sketch  of  Elements  of  Philosophy.^ 

To  his  Sister  from  Terling  Place,  November  29 

Why  I  have  not  written  to  you  before  is  one  of  those 
things  of  which,  as  philosophers  say,  no  explanation  can  be 
given  in  the  existing  condition  of  our  knowledge.  But  now, 
having  got  away  from  Cambridge  for  a  day  or  two,  I  find 
that  that  mysterious  veil  of  "  something  else  to  do,"  which 
generally  stands  between  me  and  my  correspondence,  is 
palpably  removed.  So  here  is  for  our  news.  The  chief  at 
present  is  that  we  are  not  going  to  Rome,  as  we  had  hoped 
and  planned.  Reasons  are  partly  that  my  work  does  not 
allow  of  it,  and  partly  that  I  have  been  drawn  more  and 
more  into  some  local  quasi-philanthropic  work  at  Cambridge 
which  requires  my  presence  at  Christmas-time.  ...  It  is  the 
business  of  reconstructing  the  old  "  Mendicity  "  Society  on 

^  He  was  preparing  to  lecture  on  Metaphysics  in  the  following  terms. 
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the  principleB  of  the  London  Charity  Organisation  Society, 
Thougli  we  have  not  yet  much  to  do,  the  work  is  very 
interesting,  not  less  that  the  ponttm  part  of  it  is  very  per- 
plexing. The  n^ative  part,  the  elimination  of  impostors, 
is  in  the  main  very  easy ;  the  professional  mendicants  either 
do  not  come  to  our  office  to  be  inquired  into  or  their  case 
soon  breaks  down  for  the  most  part.  But  the  positive  work^ 
the  helping  of  people  who  ought  to  be  helped,  presents  great 
difiScnlties ;  for  the  people  we  have  to  deal  with  are  so  often 
just  trembling  morally  on  the  verge  of  helpless  pauperism, 
and  it  is  veiy  hard  to  say  in  any  case  whether  the  help  we 
give  will  cheer  and  stimulate  a  man  to  help  himself,  or 
whether  it  will  not  just  pnsh  him  gently  into  the  passive 
condition  of  letting  society  take  him  in  himd  and  do  what 
it  will  with  him> 

Well,  this  is  [a]  subject  for  an  essay.  As  for  other  news, 
we  are  just  now  anxious  about  Eayleigh's  coming  to  Cam- 
bridge. Perhaps  you  saw  that  a  memorial  signed  by  all  the 
mathematical  professors  had  been  sent  to  urge  him  to  come 
and  succeed  Maxwell  as  Professor  of  Experimental  Physics, 
He  has  not  yet  decided.  It  is  rather  a  wrench  to  give  up 
leisure  and  the  comforts  of  a  country-house  unless  one  is 
quite  sure  that  one's  duty  to  society  requires  it^ 

Sidgwick  had  been  an  active  member  of  the  old 
Mendicity  Society  since  1871,  and  took  a  leading  part 
in  1879  in  the  reconstruction  referred  to  in  this  letter, 
80  much  so  that  after  his  death  the  Ciinamittee  of 
the  Cambridge  Charity  Organisation  Society  put  on 
record  that  the  formation  of  the  Society  was  mainly 
due  to  his  initiative.  He  was  the  chairmaD  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  reconstructed  Society  in 
1880,  1881,  ami  1882,  and  again  from  1886  to  1890, 
and  after  the  pressure  of  other  work  had  in  the  latter 
year  led  to  his  withdrawing  from  the  executive  com- 
mittee^ his  interest  in  the  Society  continued,  and  later 

*  The  decision  wm  made  in  the  aflSrmatiife*  Lorf  fUytpigh  helil  the 
Professorship  team  J»iiit»ty  ISSQ  to  Jud«  lSSi«  residing  U  Cambndgi^  in 
ttrm  time. 
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he  constantly  presided  at  its  annual  meetings.  One 
who  had  worked  with  him  speaks  of  him  as  having 
''  been  an  ideal  chairman,  a  generous  benefactor,  and 
the  wisest  of  counsellors." 

To  H.  G,  JDakynsfram  Dover,  Jtme  8,  1880,  8  a.m.  (starting 
for  Murren) 

Pardon  me  for  not  having  answered  before.  I  was 
overwhelmed  with  the  end  of  the  term's  work.  Very  many 
thanks  for  "  Tommy  Big  Eyes."  ^  I  think  it  is  certainly 
one  of  the  best — the  characters  all  good  and  well-contrasted, 
and  the  incidents  very  well  brought  homa  The  only  point 
at  which  I  took  umbrage  was  the  sudden  collapse  of  Cain  at 
the  end,  which  did  not  seem  quite  in  character.  Tell  Brown 
that  I  am  grateful,  and  hope  he  will  go  on.  .  .  .  We  are  off 
to  the  Alps.     Very  sorry  just  to  miss  J.  A.  S. 

To  Miss  Cannanfrom  Grinddwald  on  June  13 

Your  thoughtful  consideration  for  my  time  induced  me 
to  defer  answering  your  letter  till  all  my  cares  were  over,  as 
they  accumulated  rather  thick  at  the  end  of  the  term.  My 
wife  and  I  are  now  taking  a  holiday  for  two  or  three  weeks, 
in  about  the  only  place  in  which  I  find  it  possible  to  take  a 
complete  holiday,  i,e,  close  under  snow  mountains,  a  situation 
which  has  also  the  advantage  of  keeping  off  hay  fever,  to 
which  we  are  both  liable.  .  .  . 

We  return  to  Cambridge  early  in  July,  where  we  have  to 
prepare  for  a  temporary  change  of  life.  The  new  house  at 
Newnham  will  be  opened  in  October ;  and  as  it  will  be  a 
matter  of  some  difficulty  and  delicacy  to  arrange  for  the 
joint  administration  of  the  two  houses  in  the  best  possible 
way,  it  has  been  thought  expedient  to  make  my  wife  "  Vice- 
Principal  "  of  Newnham  College,  to  take  charge  of  the  new 
house.  This  is,  of  course,  an  ad  interim  measure,  to  enable 
us  to  ascertain  by  experience  the  best  way  of  dividing  the 
functions  between  the  administrators  of  the  two  houses ;  we 

*  One  of  T.  E.  Brown's  Fo'c's'le  Vams,  now  published  in  the  volume  of 
his  collected  Poems. 
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think  that  a  tenure  of  about  two  years  will  give  us  experi- 
ence enough.  So  we  arts  temporarily  giving  up  Hillside  for 
the  two  years,  or  at  least  for  one  year  certain,  vdth  a 
prospect  of  contiuuing  the  new  airaogenieni  for  the  second 
year.  The  actual  change  is  a  nuisance,  and  I  am  rather 
afraid  that  my  wife  may  dislike  the  work  more  than  she 
expects;  but  at  any  rate  the  experience  will  he  worth 
gaining,  and  it  seems,  on  the  whole,  an  advantage  not  to 
appoint  a  second  Principal  or  Vice-Principal  until  we  have 
got  the  experience. 

Meanwhile  I  eent  you  the  volume  of  Grote's,  which  I 
hope  will  interest  you.  I  am  glad  that  you  found  "  food  for 
the  mind "  in  my  article  [in  the  M'tvsydojmilia  Briiannim\ 
though  rather,  1  fear,  in  the  preserved^meat  condition,  what 
the  i^eetaior  calls  ''pemmican.'*  The  greater  part  of  it 
is  meant  rather  aa  a  book  of  reference  than  to  be  exactly 
read,  or  perhaps  I  should  confess  that  it  is  specially  adapted 
for  students  preparing  for  Examination]  They  will  get 
crammed  in  some  way,  and  I  endeavoured  to  produce  a 
somewhat  leas  indigestible  extract  of  history  than  others 
which  I  have  seen.  The  account  of  Christian  Morality  was 
Uie  most  interesting  part  of  the  work  to  myself;  I  was 
surprised  at  being  unable  to  find  anything  of  the  kind  in 
any  book  that  c^me  in  my  way,  I  suppose  because  everybody 
is  assumed  to  he  familiar  with  it 

I  W£is.  on  the  whole,  disappointed  in  Spencer's  Data  of 
Ethics,  though,  of  course,  it  contains  much  that  is  acute  and 
sugge-stive ;  but  considered  as  the  mature  fruit  of  so  dis- 
tinguished a  philosopher's  thought,  it  seemed  to  me  certainly 
crude  and  superHciah  I  hare  stated  mme  of  my  objections 
to  it  in  the  last  number  of  Mind, 

We  (at  Cambridge)  ai^  much  interaated  in  the  election 
of  Bain's  auccesaor  at  Aberdeen.  I  hope  a  good  man  will 
be  appointed ;  there  are  so  few  posts  providing  a  livelihood 
for  impecunious  philosophers  that  I  should  be  sorry  if  it 
were  given  to  a  mere  teacher,  even  if  a  competent  teacher. 
The  ex -professor  appeared  at  Cambridge  a  week  or  two  agp ; 
did  not  at  all  look  as  if  he  were  past  his  work,  but,  on  the 
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contrary,  extremely  lively.     I  hope  we  shall  profit  by  his 
leisure. 

The  number  of  women  coming  up  to  Cambridge  to 
study  had  been  increasing  during  these  years,  and  in 
1880  there  were  eighty-five.  Supplementary  houses 
had  been  taken  for  them  by  the  Association,  and  a 
considerable  number  were  accommodated  in  lodgings ; 
but  these  temporary  arrangements  were  not  found 
very  satisfactory,  and  after  some  hesitation  as  to  the 
prudence  of  committing  further  to  bricks  and  mortar 
what  was  still  regarded  as  an  experimental  institution 
(for  it  had  as  yet  received  no  formal  recognition  from 
the  University),  it  was  decided  (in  1879)  to  build 
another  Hall  of  residence  for  students  close  to  the 
first.  It  was  also  resolved  to  amalgamate  the  Associa- 
tion for  promoting  the  Higher  Education  of  Women 
in  Cambridge  and  the  Newnham  Hall  Company  into 
one  Association.  This  was  accomplished  in  1880, 
and  the  name  Newnham  College  was  given  both  to 
the  Association  and  to  the  buildings.  The  new  Hall, 
called  at  first  North  Hall,  now  Sidgwick  Hall,  (which 
like  the  first,  was  built  on  land  held  on  lease  from 
St.  John's  College),  contained  lecture-rooms  to  take 
the  place  of  those  hitherto  hired  by  the  Association 
in  the  town,  and  the  money  needed  for  building  was 
provided  partly  by  a  fund  accumulated  by  the  Lecture 
Association  out  of  subscriptions  and  donations,  partly 
by  special  donations  for  the  purpose,  and  the  remainder 
by  borrowing.  The  building  was  completed  only  just 
in  time  for  Sidgwick  and  his  wife  to  take  up  their 
abode  there  before  the  students  came  up  in  October. 

The  following  letter  was  written  on  August  8, 
1880,  to  an  old  schoolfellow.  Major,  now  Major- 
General  Carey,  whom  he  had  not  seen  since  his 
Rugby  days. 

The  signature  at  the  foot  of  your  letter  recalled  the  old 
days  at  Rugby  very  vividly ;  and  if  I  have  delayed  answer- 
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ing  your  letter,  it  has  not  been  from  any  want  of  interest, 
but  rather  because  I  have  felt  painfully  haw  little  I  had  to 
say  that  could  give  you  any  satisfaction.  This  is  not 
because  I  am  myself  discontented  with  life,  or  inclined  to 
complain  of  the  mysterious  imi verse  in  which  I  am  placed ; 
my  creed,  such  as  it  is,  is  aufficient  to  enable  nie  to  live 
happily  from  day  to  day,  hoping  for  more  li^ht  from  some 
quarter  or  other.  But  experience  has  convinced  me  that 
what  contents  me  would  not  content  others ;  and  therefore 
for  the  last  ten  years — since  in  1870  I  gave  up,  to  avoid 
hypocrisy,  my  Fellow^^hip  at  Trinity — I  have  "  kept  silence 
even  from  good  words  "  and  never  voluntarily  disclosed  iriy 
views  on  religion  to  any  one.  But  I  have  never  thought  it 
right  to  conceal  them  from  any  one  who  seriously  wished  to 
have  them,  and  had  any  claim  to  be  answered ;  and  I  feel 
that  «uch  a  letter  as  yours  can  only  be  met  with  perfect 
frankness ;  therefore  this  long  pi-eface  is  only  that  you  may 
not  blame  me  for  the  disaatisfaction  that  yon  will  feel  when 
you  lay  my  letter  down. 

Frankly,  then,  I  must  first  draw  a  distinction,  in  order 
to  explain  my  position  between  Theism  and  Christianity. 
It  ia  now  a  long  time  since  I  could  even  imagine  myself 
believing  in  Christianity  after  the  orthodox  fashion ;  not 
that  I  have  any  abstract  objection  to  miracles,  but  because 
I  cannot  see  any  rational  grovmd  for  treating  the  marvellous 
stories  of  the  Gospels  differently  from  the  many  other 
marvellous  narratives  which  we  meet  with  in  history  and 
biography,  ancient  and  modem.  While,  if  I  were  to  believe 
all  these  marvellous  narratives,  I  should  have  t^^j  suppose  a 
continual  communication  between  an  *'  unseen  universe  "  and 
our  planet ;  and  this  would  pix^veut  the  Gospel  story  from 
having  anything  like  the  unique  character  that  it  has  for 
Christians.  1  do  not  make  this  latter  supposition  merely 
for  the  sake  of  argument ;  I  am  not  inclined  to  op]>o8e  to  this 
series  of  marvellous  narratives  (ouUide  the  Gi^pels)  the  sort 
of  unhesitating  [disjbelief  that  most  of  my  orthodox  friends 
do.  In  fact,  I  have  spent  a  good  deal  of  my  leisure  for 
some  years  in  investigating  ghoet  stories,  spiritualistic  pheno- 
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mena,  etc.,  etc.,  and  I  have  not  yet  abandoned  the  hope  of 
finding  some  residuum  of  truth  in  them,  though  as  yet  the 
most  definite  result  that  I  have  reached  is  a  considerable 
enlargement  of  my  conceptions  of  the  possibilities  of  human 
credulity  and  misrepresentation.  Meanwhile  the  dilemma 
is  clear  and  certain  to  me.  Either  one  must  believe  in 
ghosts,  modern  miracles,  etc.,  or  there  can  be  no  ground  for 
giving  credence  to  the  Gospel  story :  and  as  I  have  not  yet 
decided  to  do  the  former,  I  am  provisionally  incredulous  as 
to  the  latter — and  in  fact  for  many  years  I  have  not 
thought  of  Christianity  except  as  the  creed  of  my  friends 
and  fellow-countrymen,  etc. 

But  as  regards  Theism  the  case  is  diflferent.  Though 
here  my  answer  will  doubtless  surprise  you.  For  if  I  am 
asked  whether  I  believe  in  a  God,  I  should  really  have  to 
say  that  I  do  not  know — that  is,  I  do  not  know  whether  I 
Idieve  or  merely  hope  that  there  is  a  moral  order  in  this 
universe  that  we  know,  a  supreme  principle  of  Wisdom  and 
Benevolence,  guiding  all  things  to  good  ends,  and  to  the 
happiness  of  the  good.  I  certainly  hope  that  this  is  so, 
but  I  do  not  think  it  capable  of  being  proved.  All  I  can 
say  is  that  no  opposed  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the 
cosmos — for  instance,  the  atomistic  explanation — seems  to 
me  even  plausible,  and  that  I  cannot  accept  life  on  any 
other  terms,  or  construct  a  rational  system  of  my  own 
conduct  except  on  the  basis  of  this  faith. 

You  will  say,  perhaps,  "  the  question  is  not  whether  we 
should  like,  or  find  it  convenient  to  believe  in  a  God,  but 
whether  such  belief  is  tnceJ*  To  this  I  answer,  '*  What 
criterion  have  you  of  the  truth  of  any  of  the  fundamental 
beliefs  of  science,  except  that  they  are  consistent,  harmonious 
with  other  beliefs  that  we  find  ourselves  naturally  impelled 
to  hold."  And  this  is  precisely  the  relation  that  I  find  to 
exist  between  Theism  and  the  whole  system  of  my  moral 
beliefs.  Duty  is  to  me  as  real  a  thing  as  the  physical  world, 
though  it  is  not  apprehended  in  the  same  way ;  but  all  my 
apparent  knowledge  of  duty  falls  into  chaos  if  my  belief  in  the 
moral  government  of  the  world  is  conceived  to  be  withdrawn. 
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Well,  I  cannot  resign  myself  to  disbelief  in  dnty;  in 
fact,  if  I  did,  I  should  feel  that  the  last  barrier  between  me 
and  complete  philosophical  scepticism,  or  disbelief  in  truth 
altogether,  was  brokeo  down.  Therefore  1  .sometimes  sAy 
to  myself  "  I  believe  in  God  " ;  while  sometimes  ag^n  I  caa 
saj  no  more  than  "  I  h&pe  this  belief  is  true,  and  I  moat 
and  will  act  as  if  it  was," 

This  is  a  candid  answer  to  your  question,  so  far  aa  I 
can  give  one, 

Ta  G.  Op  Trevel^an  from  Cambridge,  December  2  ' 

I  have  been  intending  to  write  to  you  about  your  book 
[The  Early  Hutory  of  Charhs  James  Fox]  when  this  news 
of  your  appointment  *  com^  !  I  am  delighted ;  it  seems 
exactly  the  thing  that  ought  to  have  been  oifered  you 
before,     I  hope  you  fee!  iu  tlie  mood  for  office. 

Though  this  does  not  quite  harmonise  with  my  new 
alx>ut  your  liook:  which  I  can  sum  up  briefly  by  saying 
that  as  Literature  it  m  a  jQy  for  rwr,  but  as  a  memorial  to 
C.  J.  R  it  is — as  our  lively  neighbours  have  it — "not 
serious."  It  is  evident  to  me  that  you  will  have  to  write 
the  rest  of  it :  but  how,  if  you  are  going  to  be  a  Minister  ? 
If  Dalrymple  will  get  up  a  fund,  the  next  time  there  is  a 
Conservative  reaction,  for  turning  you  out  of  the  Border 
Burghs,  I  think  I  shall — urge  my  Tory  Mends  to  subscribe 
to  it  Certainly  no  book  since  your  Macaulay  has  given 
me  in  anything  like  the  same  d^rea  the  simple  pleasure  of 
reading  what  is  well  written. 


To  F*  W.  Cornish  from  Qta^mp  {tt?h£r$  he  was  siaying  wUh 
ProfesBor  and  Mrs.  Jebh),  January  7,  1881 

We  are  combg  to  London  on  Monday  next,  arriving 
Iate»  On  Tuesday  evening  we  are  thinking  of  going  to  the 
Ctip^  .  .  .  (unless  the  crowd  is  too  great).  If  you  and  your 
wife  were  disengaged  that  evening  and  would  com©  too  it 

^  At  S«ercUi7  to  the  Jldinir&ltT. 

^  Teujijioci'*  pUyt  ^r^t  produced  oti  J^nnt^rj  3,  ISSI,  ml  the  Lyeonm 
Tbefttre. 
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would  be  pleasant.  If  so,  please  join  us  at  dinner  at  the 
Grosvenor  at  6.30.  ...  I  shall  probably  stay  [in  London] 
till  Saturday.  My  days  will  be  spent  in  reading  German 
books  on  Taxation  at  the  British  Museum,  but  we  will 
meet  somehow.  .  .  .  Jebb  seems  pretty  flourishing,  but 
slightly  disappointed  at  his  class  being  less  than  550. 

To  JET.  0,  DalcyTis  from  Camhridge,  Fehniary  16 

Can  you  come  up  on  Thursday,  24th,  at  2.30  p.m.  to  vote 
for  opening  the  University  Examinations  to  "Women  ?  It 
is  rather  a  cool  suggestion  to  an  inhabitant  of  Clifton :  but 
we  want  every  vote  we  can,  as  it  is  the  crisis  of  our  move- 
ment, and  failure  would  be  a  terrible  blow.  Could  you  get 
any  one  else  to  come  ?  .  .  .  Excuse  this  scrawl  in  the  midst 
of  worry.  I  am  printing  off  my  Political  Economy  amidst 
many  distractions. 

This  crisis  of  the  movement  for  women's  education 
at  Cambridge  had  been  looming  for  nearly  a  year, 
and  had  meant  hard  work  and  anxiety  for  Sidgwick. 
A  Girton  student — Miss  C.  A.  Scott,  now  Professor 
of  Mathematics  at  Bryn  Mawr  College,  U.S.A. — had 
been  equal  to  the  8th  Wrangler  in  1880,  but  her  ex- 
amination, like  that  of  all  women  students  up  to  this 
time,  had  been  informal.  The  University  took  no 
cognisance  of  the  women  students  at  all,  and  it  was 
solely  through  the  courtesy  of  the  examiners  that 
they  were  examined  at  the  same  time  and  in  the 
same  papers  as  the  men.  Zealous  friends  of  the 
cause  outside  Cambridge  made  Miss  Scott's  success 
the  occasion  for  getting  up  a  memorial  to  the  Uni- 
versity, praying  that  women  might  have  the  right  of 
admission  to  the  degree  examinations  and  to  degrees. 
This  action  was  viewed  with  considerable  alarm  by 
the  friends  of  women's  education  inside  the  University 
and  by  the  authorities  both  of  Newnham  and  of 
Girton.  The  stake  involved  was  great,  for  if  the 
University  altogether  rejected  the  petition,  it  could 
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not  be  hoped  that  the  informal  examinatiou  of  the 
women  would  ran  tin  ue ;  the  experiment  would  come 
to  an  end,  and  prudent  people  thought  it  would  be 
wiser  to  continue  the  experimental  stage  till  they 
could  feel   more  sure  that  the  University  was  con- 
vinced of  the  reasonableness  of  the  movement    How- 
ever, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stead  man  Aldis/  the  prime  movers 
in  getting  up   the  petition,  took  a  different  view  ; 
they  worked  with  great  energy,  and  at  the  end  of 
April  1880  eent  it  in  with  more  than  8500  signatures. 
As  the  question  was   thus  raised  the  committee 
of  the  Association  for  promoting  the  Higher  Educa* 
tion    of  Women    and    the    executive    committee    of 
Girtou  sent  in  statements  setting  forth  what  they 
had  respectively  accomplished  and  what  they  aimed 
at/   and   in    the   middle   of  May    a    memorial    was 
scut  in  from    123  resident  members  of  the   Senate 
asking,  like    the   memorial    from    the   committee   of 
the    ilssociation,    that   the   connection   between    the 
University  examinations  and   the  academic  instruc- 
tion  provided    for  women  in  Cambridge    might   be 
put    on    a    more    formal    and    8table    footing-       A 
Syndicate,   of  which   Sidgwick   was  a  member,   was 
appointed  in  June  to  consider  these  four  memorials. 
In    their   report    issued    in    December   they   recom- 
mended the  formal  admission  of  female  students  to 
the  Honours  Examinations  of  the  University,  and  the 
authoritative  record  of  the  results  of  their  examina- 
tion   in    published   class    lists,    adding   that   women 
admitted  to  these  examinations  should  be  required 
t^j  have  fulfilled  the  same  conditions  of  residence  as 
are  imposed  on  members  of  the  University,  and  that 
they  should  either  have  given  the  same  evidence  of 
preliminary  training   by  passing  the  Previous    Ex- 
amination, or  the  various  substitutes  accepted  for  it, 

Mr.  AlcliH  WAM  the  Senior  Wrangkr  of  1%^1  d<«b«rred  trom  m  FeUowiibJii 
;  met  of  thb  AMOcUtion  m  %  t«ptrat«  oi^mtiiM. 
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or  else  should  have  obtained  an  honour  certificate  in 
the  Higher  Local  examination,  with  the  condition  of 
passing  in  the  language  group  and  the  mathematical 
group.  The  recommendations  did  not  of  course  go 
so  far  as  many  desired,  but  all  agreed  that  if  they 
were  accepted  much  would  be  gained,  and  that  more 
could  hardly  be  hoped  for  at  that  time. 

It  was  on  these  recommendations — which  if  passed 
would  place  the  education  of  women  at  Cambridge 
on  a  comparatively  firm  basis — that  the  Senate  was 
called  to  vote  on  February  24,  1881.  An  active 
canvass  was  carried  on  on  both  sides,  and  up  to  the 
moment  of  voting  the  friends  of  Newnham  and 
Girton  were  extremely  anxious  about  the  result. 
The  resident  members  of  the  University  on  the  other 
side,  however,  came  to  the  conclusion  before  the 
voting  that  opposition  was  useless,  and  they  tried  to 
stop  their  friends  from  coming  up,  and  largely  ab- 
stained from  voting  themselves,  with  the  result  that 
the  recommendations  of  the  Syndicate  were  carried 
by  331  votes  to  32. 

To  his  Sister  from  Cambridge,  March  26 

You  must  write  and  congratulate  me  on  the  distinctions 
which  the  Learned  World  is  conferring  on  me — actually 
two  distinctions  ! — on  a  person  so  many  years  entirely  un- 
distinguished. The  University  of  Glasgow  is  going  to  make 
me  an  LL.D.  about  April  29.  And  my  own  College  has 
just  decided  to  make  me  an  Honorary  Fellow.  j0^  H.  F.  miist 
by  Statute  be  distinguished  for  "  Literary  merit."     There  ! 

We  are  well,  and  the  North  Hall*  is  apparently  pros- 
perous :  and  Nora  is  rather  overworked  but  cheerful :  and 
I  am  putting  through  the  press  a  book  on  the  Theory  of 
Political  Economy.  This  is  about  all  our  news — that  is, 
besides  the  triumph  of  the  24th  of  February,  of  which  the 

^  This  alternative  exempted  women  from  the  necessity  of  passing  in 
Latin  or  Greek,  which  Sidgwick  regarded  as  a  great  advantage. 

^  The  part  of  Newnham  College  of  which  Mrs.  Sidgwick  took  charge. 
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Newspapers  informed  you.  1  shall  never  fo^et  the  astonish- 
ment with  which  I  realised  that  the  Senate  House  was  full 
of  about  400  M.A/8,  and  that*  so  far  as  I  could  see,  they 
were  all  going  to  vote  on  the  right  side.  Ultimately,  with 
great  trouble,  I  discovered  the  Enemy  seated  in  a  depressed 
manner  on  a  couple  of  bonohe^  io  one  corner,  about  thiriy 
in  number.  However,  I  do  not  feel  elated  by  the  triumph ; 
I  have  so  strong  a  natural  aversion  to  responsibility  that  I 
dread  any  increase  of  it  And  I  am  not  inclined  to  nuder- 
mte  the  difficulties  and  perils  of  the  future  Still.  I  hope 
we  shall  rub  through  them  and  do  at  any  rate  more  good 
than  harm :  as  I  trust  has  been  the  case  in  these  ten  years. 
The  above  has  been  our  gi'eat  excitement;  but  life  is 
full  enough  in  various  small  ways.  .  .  .  Love  to  alL 
Brown's  poems — FqceU  Ym^ns^B^z  out.  Buy  'em — or 
persuade  friends  to* 


4 
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To  ff.  G.  Dakymfrom  Nmimham,  Ajml  15 

I  have  been  long  ashamed  of  not  answering  your  letter 
and  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  the  Brunonian  book,  I 
have  been  delighting  in  the  poems ;  mildly  regretting  a 
sacrifice  or  two  to  decorum.  I  wish  I  could  review  it,  hut 
the  pen  of  a  ready  reviewer  is  alnu>9t  a  disused  implement 
with  me  now,  and  my  stru^le  with  my  Economic  Work  too 
pressing  .  ,  . 

Tell  Brown — but  probably  you  are  already  dappled  and 
oo  your  way  to  Greece,  peace  being  in  tlie  ascendant  I 
should  have  written  to  you  before  about  coming  here,  but 
my  wife  is  in  trouble^  alxjut  the  «leath  of  one  of  her  brothers 
— quite  suddenly  [in  Austndiap  So  we  have  had  to  give 
up  our  hopes  of  seeing  friends  this  vacation.  Tell  me  of 
your  plans,  I  suppose  Cireece  means  to  do  the  pm<lent 
thing,  and  will  Wt  on  there  twt  being  a  revolution :  I 
think  the  nation  is  tactful  and  will  be  ri's trained  by  an 
instinct  that  public  sentiment  i^  not  favourable  to  revolu- 
tions just  now.     However,  I  may  be  wrong, 

i  Cedl  Charles  lUlfour,  barn  1849. 
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To  F.  W,  Cornish  on  May  18 

I  was  very  glad  to  get  your  congratulations,  though  I 
have  been  tardy  in  acknowledging  them.  Nothing  of  the 
kind  ever  gave  me  more  pleasure  than  this  Honorary  Fellow- 
ship— in  fact,  when  I  read  the  Master's  letter  announcing 
it  I  was  reminded  of  the  time  when  the  University  Marshid 
came  into  my  rooms  with  the  news  of  the  Craven  !  ^  It  is 
all  the  more  pleasant  to  me  because  of  the  probable  impend- 
ing change  in  my  situation,  and  the  causes  which  have  led 
to  it  The  situation  is  this.  Birks,  the  Professor  of  Moral 
Philosophy,  has  been  lying  for  nearly  a  year  hopelessly 
paralysed  and  almost  unconscious.  He  cannot  recover,  but 
may  live  years  or  months.  As  he  could  not  appoint  a 
deputy,  it  fell  to  the  Vice-Chancellor  to  fill  the  chair 
temporarily:  who  passed  over  me  and  appointed  my  old 
pupil  Cunningham.  It  was  a  very  marked  slight  to  my 
work ;  but  I  only  mention  it  as  a  reason  for  inferring  that 
when  the  vacancy  in  the  chair  occurs  I  shall  very  probably 
be  passed  over  similarly.  Meanwhile,  ...  for  some 
months  I  had  looked  forward  to  the  Deputy-professorship 
as  an  excuse  for  handing  over  a  part  of  my  salary  to 
the  College  with  which  they  might  establish  a  second 
lectureship  in  Moral  Sciences.  .  .  .  But  this  hope  having 
vanished,  I  had  to  try  to  get  the  thing  done  without  it, 
and  found  that  the  only  satisfactory  way  of  achieving 
this  was  to  announce  the  resignation  of  my  Praelector- 
ship  a  year  hence.  I  easily  resolved  on  this ;  but  having 
resolved,  I  felt  a  kind  of  mild  self-pity  at  the  prospect 
of  the  nullity  to  which  I  was  so  soon  to  be  reduced 
— and  just  in  this  state  of  mind  came  the  Honorary 
Fellowship,  and  I  felt  that,  whatever  might  happen, 
sixteen  Fellows  of  the  College  had  committed  themselves 
to  the  daring  position  that  I  was  a  distinguished  person. 
So  now,  whether  I  am  to  be  Professor  or  not,  I  am  prepared 
for  either  fortime. 

I   should    like  to  come  and  see  you,   but  if  you  can 

»  See  p.  17. 
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equally^  well  liave  me,  I  should  lilce  to  come  about  the 
end  of  September.  We  are  gomg  for  holiday  to  tbe  Alps 
fTOin  the  middle  of  June  to  the  middle  of  July  •  and  then 
my  wile  wiU  be  fixed  in  Cambridge,  taking  care  of  Newn- 
hamitea,  and  I  think  I  ought  also  to  be  fixed,  pegging  awaj 
at  my  book  on  Political  Economy,  which  is  to  come  out  in 
October  But  some  time  in  September  I  must  have  another 
hoUday.  .  .  , 

I  am  very  glad  you  like  Myers's  WordmvaHL^  It  has 
more  of  his  best  thought  and  feeUng  than  anything  else  he 
has  written ;  not  mei^e  literary  skill — though  I  think  there 
is  plenty  of  that 

To  his  Sister  cm  Jnne  10 

I  was  thinking  rather  eadly  of  my  birthday  when  your 
letter  came  aud  cheered  ma  I  should  have  written  to  you 
long  since  about  what  we  talked  of  in  London  ;  but  the  more 
I  thought  about  it  the  more  I  felt  that  I  had  said  aU,  or 
nearly  all,  that  1  wanted  to  say  to  jou.  You  see,  I  do  not 
want  to  bring  you  to  ray  position.  I  am  not  sorry  exactly 
to  be  in  the  position  myself :  it  has  grave  defects  and  dis- 
advantages, but  I  feel  in  a  way  suited  for  it  ■  I  regard  it 
as  an  inevitable  point  in  the  process  of  thought,  and  take  it 
Bs  a  soldier  takes  a  post  of  difficulty.  But  I  cannot  take 
the  responsibility  of  drawing  any  one  else  to  it — though 
neither  cau  I  take  the  respousibitity  of  placing  obstacles  in 
their  way.  Still,  I  have  some  results  of  thought  on 
theological  and  ethical  questions  which^  it  seems  to  me,  may 
be  profitable  to  others  who  are  led  on  other  ways  in  the 
|ji?anderings  of  Spirits ;  and  in  our  talk  1  gave  you  what  1 
3uld  of  these — and  if  you  ever  feel  incUneil  to  ask  me  any 
more  questions,  I  will  give  you  in  the  same  way,  if  I  may, 
what  aaems  to  me  at  once  true  aud  profitable^ 
YeSj  we  are  off  on  Tuesday  to  Davos.  ,  .  . 

The  Swiss  tour  included,  besides  the  visit  to 
Davos,  a  journey  up  the  Vorder  Rheinthal  and  to 
Andermattj  a  day  or  two  with  the  Dakynsea  on  the 

*  In  Mqrl«y*i  ''  English  M«n  of  L«tt«rt "  vbvim* 
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Righi,  and  some  time  at  Chamounix  with  Frank  and 
Gerald  Balfour,  who  were  mountaineering. 

To  Roden  Noel  on  June  28 

I  got  your  card  this  morning  just  as  I  was  leaving  Hotel 
Buol,  Davos- Platz,  where  we  have  been  spending  ten  days 
with  the  Sjnnondses.  ...  J.  A.  S.'s  two  volumes,  conclud- 
ing the  Benaissance,  are  on  the  point  of  coming  out,  and 
ought,  I  think,  to  make  an  impression. 

I  read  some  of  your  poems  again  at  Davos  with  increased 
pleasure.  "  Azrael,"  I  think,  impressed  me  most ;  there  is 
a  strange  forcible  movement  of  melody  in  it  which,  so  to 
say,  overcomes  the  painfolness  of  the  subject,  and  sweeps  it 
away  on  a  tide  of  poetry.  "  De  Profundis  '*  is  deeply  inter- 
esting, but  it  puts  me  in  too  argumentative  a  mood  for 
aesthetic  enjoyment. 

In  May  of  this  year  Mr.  J.  R.  Mozley  had  written 
him  a  letter  in  which  the  question  of  the  limits  of 
belief  (or  disbelief)  allowable  in  a  lay  member  of  the 
Church  of  England  was  propounded :  and  he  had 
accompanied  it  with  some  theological  MS.  for 
criticism.  Sidgwick  wrote  two  letters  in  answer, 
partly  on  the  practical  and  partly  on  the  theoretical 
questions  referred  to,  from  which  extracts  may  be 
given.     The  first  letter  is  dated  May  16  : — 

.  .  .  The  strictest  view  of  lay -membership  of  the 
Church  of  England  does  not  seem  to  me  to  involve  more 
than  acceptance  of  the  Apostles'  Creed  .  .  .  [But]  the 
belief  in  the  miraculous  birth  of  Jesus  seems  to  me  so 
definite  and  important  a  part  of  the  Apostles'  Creed  that  I 
am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  no  one  who  rejects  it  can  hold 
any  position  of  profit  or  trust,  of  which  membership  of  the 
Church  of  England  is  a  condition,  without  a  grave  breach 
of  the  ordinary  rule  of  good  faith.  That  such  a  breach  is 
imder  all  circumstances  wrong,  a  utilitarian  like  myself  will 
shrink  from  affirming;  but  that  it  would  require  strong 
special  grounds  to  justify  it  I  feel  no  doubt     And  I  cannot 
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pomi,  miee  I  do  cot  see  that  a  bkbop  has  any  power  ol 
dispensiiig  Irom  Ihe  moral  obligatton  to  believe  the  ApoetknT 
Cieed  in  its  "  plain  granmiatical  sense."  But  the  questiiNi 
whether  a  man  maj  not  go  to  Church  and  receive  the 
Sacmment  according  to  the  rite  of  the  Chnirch  of  England 
without  believing  all  the  Apostles'  Creed  seems  to  me 
differe&t  ^ain;  and  on  this  question  the  decision  of  a 
judicioos  bbhop  9eenis  to  me  entitled  to  great  w^ghl.  In 
factp  I  have  tim  views  of  the  matter,  which  I  am  inclined 
to  combine,  though  I  am  not  quite  sure  how  far  I  can  com* 
bine  them  consiitetitly.  So  &r  as  I  regard  the  Church  of 
England  as  a  political  institution  established  by  the  nation, 
membemhip  of  which  <mnieB  with  it  certain  advantages,  I 
feel  it  a  moral  duty  to  interpret  strictly  the  legally  impoeed 
conditions  of  membership,  (And  from  this  point  of  view  I 
can  recognise  tioifaing  like  a  dispensing  power  in  bishops  or 
any  other  persons.)  But  so  far  as  t  regard  it  as  an  associa- 
tion of  religious  pefsona  who  unite  for  common  worship,  I 
am  inclined  to  apply  a  less  strict  criterion,  and  to  admit  as 
legitimate  any  relas^ation  of  the  escpress  formula  of  oommon 
belief,  which  I  have  fair  ground  for  r^^arding  as  approved 
by  the  general  sentiment  of  the  earnest  part  of  the  existing 
aasoeiatioa. 

,  ,  ,  I  should  be  vety  glad  to  think  with  you  that  the 
experieoce  of  Christians  that  prayers  for  spiritual  help  are 
answered  is  a  valid  ground  for  believing  in  the  objective 
existence  of  a  nntveTsally  preseot  sympathising  and  answer- 
ing Spirit  .  .  p  I  doubt  the  validity  of  this  ''  experience  ^ 
because  of  the  general  resemblance  and  affinity  that  it 
seems  to  me  to  have  to  a  mass  of  beliefs  —  which  as 
mutually  inconsistent  must  be  largely  erroueoiis^ — which 
mankind  in  different  ages  aod  eouutrias  havn  held  with 
regard  to  the  spiritual  world,  and  of  which  a  great 
part  similarly  rest  on  supposed  immediate  experiences 
of  enthusiastic,  ''inspired"  persons.  When  an  anchorite 
prays  and  is  comforted  by  a  vision  of  tlie  Virgin  or  a 
3aint>  we  are  agreedi  are  we  not,  that  the  effect  is  purely 
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subjective  ?  When  he  prays  and  afterwards  feels  a  gain 
in  moral  strength,  in  life-giving  hope,  tranqoillised  selfish 
desires,  he  seems  to  me  enviable ;  but  am  I  therefore  to  say 
that  his  experience  is  surer  evidence  of  objective  reality 
in  this  case  than  in  the  former  ?     I  hardly  think  so.  .  .  . 

On  July  30  in  returning  the  MS.  he  adds  the 
following : — 

When  I  try  to  follow  the  line  of  thought  here  I  find  it 
necessary  to  distinguish  clearly  several  questions : — 1.  Sow 
far  has  Christianity  been  indispensable  or  beneficial  to  the 
progress  of  mankind  up  to  the  point  now  reached  ?  2.  How 
far  does  it  seem  beneficial  or  indispensable  at  the  present 
stage,  or  likely  to  be  so  in  future  ?     3.  Is  it  true  ? 

I  am  not  myself  disposed  to  connect  1  or  2  closely  with  3. 
...  No  doubt,  if  I  could  foresee  the  future  of  mankind  suflB- 
ciently  to  declare  Christianity  far  all  time  indispensable,  or 
even  beneficial,  to  the  human  race,  I  should  have  a  diflBculty 
in  supposing  it  not  true.  But  I  have  no  such  foresight.  .  .  . 
In  fact,  the  reason  why  I  keep  strict  silence  now  for  many 
years  with  regard  to  theology  is  that  while  I  cannot  myself 
discover  adequate  rational  basis  for  the  Christian  hope  of 
happy  immortality,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  general  loss  of 
such  a  hope,  from  the  minds  of  average  human  beings  as 
now  constituted,  would  be  an  evil  of  which  I  cannot  pretend 
to  measure  the  extent.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  the 
dissolution  of  the  existing  social  order  would  follow,  but  I 
think  the  danger  of  such  dissolution  would  be  seriously 
increased,  and  that  the  evil  would  certainly  be  very  great. 
But  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  this  will  be  equally  true 
some  centuries  hence;  in  fact,  I  see  strong  groimd  for 
believing  that  it  will  w>t  be  equally  true,  since  the  tendency 
of  development  has  certainly  been  to  make  human  beings 
more  sympathetic ;  and  the  more  sympathetic  they  become, 
the  more  likely  it  seems  to  me  that  the  results  of  their 
actions  on  other  human  beings  (including  remote  posterity) 
will  supply  adequate  motives  to  goodness  of  conduct,  and 
render  the  expectation  of  personal  immortality,  and  of  God's 
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moral  order  more  realiBed,  less  important  from  this  point  of 
view.  At  the  same  tune  a  conaiderable  improYement  in 
aveiBge  human  beings  in  this  respect  of  sympathy  is  likely 
to  inciBase  the  mundane  happiness  for  men  generally,  and  to 
render  the  hope  of  future  happiness  less  needed  to  sustain 
them  in  the  trtals  of  lite. 


T0  J.  A.  Sym&nds  frmti  Newnlimn  Collect  on  Se^tieniber  4 

*  .  •  We  are  now  alone  again,  and  I  am  labouring  slowly 
at  my  Political  EcanoTJiy.  But  the  great  event  that  has 
occurred  to  me  ia  that  my  interest  in  Spiritualism  has 
been  revived  i     But  of  this  in  our  next. 

This  renewed  interest  in  "Spiritualism"  was 
mainly  due  to  experiments  by  Professor  W.  F. 
Barrett  of  Dublin,  which  seemed  to  show  that 
** thought  transference" — the  influence  of  one  mind 
upon  another,  apart  from  any  recognised  mode  of 
perception — was  a  reality*  The  interest  of  Sidgwnck 
and  others  in  ttm  was  part  of  the  impulse  that» 
through  the  zeal  and  energy  of  Profeasor  Barrett, 
led  to  the  foundation  of  the  Society  for  Psychical 
Research,  At  a  conference  convened  by  the  latter, 
and  held  on  January  6,  1882,  the  Society  was 
planned,  and  it  was  definitely  constituted  in  Februarj- 
of  that  year,  with  Sidgwick  as  its  first  President, 
and  with  the  declared  object  of  "  making  an 
organised  and  systematic  attempt  to  investigate  that 
large  group  of  debatable  phenomena  designated  by 
such  terms  as  mesmeric,  psychical,  and  spiritualiatic." 
An  examination  of  thought  transference  as  above 
defined  was  specified  as  one  of  the  first  things  to  be 
undertaken,  partly  because  this  subject  was  exciting 
popular  attention  at  the  time  owing  to  the  '  willing 
game '  which  was  much  in  vogue,  and  of  which  the 
ejTplanation  w^as  popularly  assumed  to  be  thought 
transference*  But  the  attention  of  the  investigators 
was  not  limited  to  this,  and  during  the  winter  and 
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spring  of  1881-2  Sidgwick  was  again  joining  in  the 
investigation  of  mediums  for  the  physical  phenomena 
of  spiritualism. 

To  his  Sister  from  Newnham  on  Decerriber  8 

...  I  have  some  more  news  that  may  interest  you. 

1.  Miss  Moberly  has  just  come  out  practically  first  in 
the  Moral  Sciences  Tripos,  though  her  name  does  not 
appear  publicly,  as  she  has  only  been  examined  informally.^ 
But  I  am  very  glad,  as  she  is  really  able  and  thoughtful  in 
a  high  degree  and  deserves  this  success,  though  I  hardly 
expected  it.  The  joke  is  that  she  and  another  Newnham 
student  [Miss  Finlay]  are  the  oniy  candidates  whose  work 
has  come  up  to  first-class  standard ! 

2.  We  have  paid  off  all  the  debt  on  Newnham ;  it  is 
now  a  business  paying  its  way,  owning  a  capital  of  two 
houses,  which,  when  they  are  full,  yield  a  fair  endowment 
fund  for  exhibitions,  future  buildings,  etc.  In  fact,  for  the 
first  time  for  ten  years  I  feel  that  the  institution  can  really 
stand  alone,  altogether  independent  of  my  fostering  care. 
(gS^  not  that  this  ought  to  be  noised  abroad  on  the  house- 
tops, as  we  can  still  do  with  donations,  etc. — but  we  could, 
if  necessary y  exist  without  them.) 

3.  I  am  chaffed  in  Hall  because  my  nephew  is  said  to 
have  brought  forward,  in  the  King's  [College]  Debating 
Society,  a  motion  to  the  following  effect: — "That  the 
Higher  Education  of  Women  is  Undesirable."  There  is  a 
charming  breadth  of  statement  here !  He  tells  me  that  it 
was  carried  by  11  to  10. 

We  are  going  to  Scotland  in  a  week  or  so  for  most  of 
the  holidays. 

To  F.  W.  Cornish  from  Whittingehame  on  December  20 

Pardon  my  delay  in  answering  your  letter — it  arrived 
when  I  was  winding  up  the  arrears  of  the  term;  but  I 
ought  to  have  written  at  once  to  say  that  we  could  not 

^  She   had   not    falfiUed  aU  the   conditions  required  under  the  new 
regulations  for  formal  admission  to  the  examination. 
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come  to  jQu,  as  wa  were  dtie  to  spend  Cluistmas  here.  .  .  . 
I  am  just  now  rather  under  pressure  of  work^  beiBg  aiutious 
to  finish  a  book  on  Political  Economy  before  the  end  of  the 
vacation,  if  possible.  It  is  a  lK>ok  which  has  unfortunately 
oeaaed  to  interest  me  aa  mudi  as  some  other  things^  and 
therefore  I  find  it  requires  favourable  exteroal  circumBtanoes 
to  make  me  get  on  with  it  ,  *  .  It  is  perhaps  chamcteristic 
of  middle  age  to  be  careful  in  "  gathering  up  the  fiagments  ** 
of  aU  things  pleasant,  and  I  r^ard  myself  now  as  a  very 
middle-aged  man  for  my  age. 

To  G.  0.  Trevel^nftam  Newnham  m  AprU  28,  1882 

I  shall  be  delighted  to  book  you  for  a  walk  on  Saturday, 
May  20.^  If  you  come  down  by  the  midday  train,  you 
might  come  here  to  lunch  and  contemplate  our  establish- 
ment, which  has  at  any  rate  the  adTantage  of  being  unique, 
or  nearly  so.  It  seems  a  long  while  since  we  have  had  a 
good  talk^  I  console  myself  by  reading  your  speechea  I 
hope  to  be  in  London  a  good  part  of  July,  enjoying  life, 
and  shall  hope  to  see  something  of  you — always  supposing 
that  it  IS  possible  to  see  a  Minister  during  the  last  month 
of  the  seerion  1 

Have  you  read  Jebb's  Benile^  in  Morley'i  series  ?  The 
Phalaris  part  seems  to  me  decidedly  well  done — and  it  was 
difficult  to  do  after  Macaulay ;  other  parts,  too^  are  good^ 
though  on  the  whole  it  rather  makes  dear  to  one  that 
Bentley  does  not  belong  to  English  literature. 

To  hu  Sider  from  4  Carlton  Gard^iB  mi  Jtdy  1 

I  shall  be  in  London  off  and  on  during  July*  Nom  wfll 
be  at  Cambridge  superintending  Long  Vacation  at  Newnham, 
as  we  do  not  leave  till  October — that  is.  Miss  Gladstone  [who 
was  to  succeed  Mru  Sidgwick]  does  not  become  responsibk 
till  then.  .  ,  . 

My  book  still  hangs,  but  I  hope  will  certainly  be  out  in 

'  Mr.  Trereljttn  wm  appointed  GliSef  Saofotei?  to  ih«  Lord  Lieoieiuiit  of 
Ireknd  i^rlj  m  Mmf  (in  fftiecMiiaii  to  Lord  FMerit^k  Cayeiidiili)^  bq  ih&t 
ihh  walk  dA  Dot  €st)mt  off^  It  waa  i»o  ddobt  intended  to  be  ootnluiMd  witb 
ui  '*  Ad  Eundem  *'  dinner  on  M^y  20. 
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October.  I  am  consoled  to  find  in  reading  the  biographies 
of  eminent  men  that  their  books  frequently  come  out  later 
than  was  intended.  Our  plans  are  rather  more  settled ;  I 
do  not  give  up  my  Prselectorship  till  Christmas,  so  that  we 
shall  be  in  Cambridge  next  term,  though  not  at  our  house. 
Then  we  hope  to  spend  a  spring  in  Italy,  and  come  back 
to  our  house  in  April  for  the  May  term — if  everjrthing 
is  favourable. 

To  H.  0.  DaJcyns,  July  12 

Alas  for  the  envious  years !  I  am  just  writing 
Reminiscences  of  T.  H.  Green  ^  (as  raw  material  for  the 
biography) — ^painful  scraps  of  nearly  vanished  memories. 

To  the  Same  from  4  Carlton  Gardens,  London,  Jvly  14 

I  am  glad  to  hear  of  your  arrival,^  though  I  shall  not 
see  you  till  next  week.  I  have  a  meeting  in  London  on 
Monday  ("Society  for  Psychical  Research"!),  and  shall 
come  down  in  the  evening  or  on  Tuesday.  I  want  you  to 
come  to  lunch  or  dinner  at  Newnham  to  meet,  if  possible, 
the  Goodwins,  a  pleasant  American  classical  scholar,  who  is 
going  to  archseologise  in  Athens  for  a  year :  staying  with 
Jebb.  I  have  written  to  my  wife  to  arrange  this  if 
possible,  and  she  will  write  to  you  or  your  wife.  Much 
when  we  meet 

The  meeting  here  spoken  of  was  the  first  general 
meeting  of  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research.  It 
may  be  interesting  to  quote  some  extracts  from 
Sidgwick's  introductory  address  as  President,  as  they 
explain  his  attitude  to  the  subject.     He  said  : — 

The  first  question  I  have  heard  is.  Why  form  a  Society 
for  Psychical  Research  at  all  at  this  time,  including  in  its 
scope  not  merely  the  phenomena  of  thought-reading  (to 
which  your  attention  will  be  directed  chiefiy  this  after- 
noon), but  also  those  of  clairvoyance  and  mesmerism,  and 
the    mass    of    obscure    phenomena    commonly    known    as 

^  Died  March  26,  1882. 

'^  Near  Cambridge,  where  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dakyns  had  taken  a  house  for 
the  sammer. 
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SptsitaAliilie?  Well,  in  azisireniig  tlijs,  tlie  fini  < 
I  iltftU  be  able  m  saj  aometlii^  oa  whkb  I  hope  we  shall 
all  i^ree ;  meanxng  bf  "  we"  Jiot  nief^lr  we  who  ate  in  tbia 
loom,  but  we  aad  the  acientifie  wodd  (Milaide;  and  a^ 
uibfttiiialely,  I  baye  but  faw  observatioiis  to  make  im  wbidi 
•0  mocb  agreemeiit  caii  be  iMped  for,  it  may  be  aa  wdl  to 
bring  tbia  itUo  pioiniiieDfi^  namdyp  timt  we  an  all  agieed 
tlml  tbe  present  slate  of  things  la  a  scandal  to  the  en- 
Ugbteoed  age  in  which  we  U^e.  Hmt  the  dsspute  &3  to  the 
tealitjr  of  these  marrelloos  phenomeon — of  which  it  ia  quite 
imponibte  to  ex^gemte  the  scientific  importaiioe,  if  onlj  m 
tenth  part  of  what  has  been  alleged  by  genetall  j  cxwdflile 
witnesses  eoald  be  fibown  to  be  true, — I  saj  it  is  a  aoffidal 
tha4  the  dispttte  as  to  the  leslity  of  these  phenomena  dioald 
flill  be  going  oHf  that  so  many  competent  wi^MSses  should 
have  dednred  their  belief  in  them,  that  so  many  others 
fthoald  be  piDfonndly  inter^ted  in  having  ibe  queetion 
detennin^,  and  yet  that  the  edneated  worid,  as  a  bodj. 
sbonld  still  be  simplj  in  the  attitude  of  incredutitj. 

Now  the  ptimAry  aim  of  oqt  Society,  the  thing  which  we 
all  unite  to  promote,  whether  as  belieTeiE  or  non-belie^ners; 
is  to  make  a  sustained  and  systematic  attempt  to  mmoTe 
this  scandal  in  one  way  or  another.  Some  of  those  whom  I 
addiem  feel,  no  doubt,  that  this  attempt  can  only  lead  to 
the  proof  of  most  of  the  alleged  pbenometia  -  soane,  again, 
think  it  probable  that  mofit,  if  not  all,  will  be  disproved ; 
but,  r^gaided  as  a  Society,  we  are  quite  unpledged^  and  aa 
tndifiduak  we  are  all  agreed  that  any  particular  inveet^* 
tion  that  we  may  make  sbonld  be  carrif^  on  with  a  single- 
nttoded  desire  to  ascertaiii  the  facts^  and  without  any 
foregone  conclusion  as  to  their  natura 

But  then  here  comes  the  second  question,  whicfa  (  hnve 
heard  put  by  many  who  are  by  do  means  unfiiendly  to 
our  efforts, — that  is,  Why  should  this  attempt  succeed  more 
than  so  many  otberB  that  have  been  made  daring  the  last 
thirty  years  t  To  this  question  there  are  severmi  answers. 
The  first  is,  that  the  work  has  to  go  on.  The  matter  m  far 
too  important  to  be  left  where  it  now  ts»  and  iibdeed,  con- 
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sidering  the  importance  of  the  questions  still  in  dispute, 
which  we  hope  to  try  to  solve,  as  compared  with  other 
scientific  problems  on  which  years  of  patient  and  unbroken 
investigation  have  been  employed,  we  may  say  that  no 
proportionate  amount  of  labour  has  yet  been  devoted  to  our 
problems ;  so  that  even  if  we  were  to  grant  that  previous 
efforts  had  completely  failed,  that  would  still  be  no  adequate 
reason  for  not  renewing  them.  But  again,  I  should  say 
that  previous  efforts  have  not  failed ;  it  is  only  true  that 
they  have  not  completely  succeeded.  Important  evidence 
has  been  accumulated,  important  experience  has  been 
gained,  and  important  effects  have  been  produced  upon  the 
public  mind.  .  .  . 

Thirty  years  ago  it  was  thought  that  want  of  scientific 
culture  was  an  adequate  explanation  of  the  vulgar  belief  in 
mesmerism  and  table-turning.  Then,  as  one  man  of 
scientific  repute  after  another  came  forward  with  the 
results  of  individual  investigation,  there  was  a  quite  ludicrous 
ingenuity  exercised  in  finding  reasons  for  discrediting  his 
scientific  culture.  He  was  said  to  be  an  amateur,  not  a 
professional ;  or  a  specialist  without  adequate  generality  of 
view  and  training;  or  a  mere  discoverer  not  acquainted 
with  the  strict  methods  of  experimental  research ;  or  he  was 
not  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  or  if  he  was  it  was  by 
an  unfortunate  accident.  Or  again,  national  distrust  came 
in ;  it  was  chiefly  in  America  that  these  things  went  on ;  or, 
as  I  was  told  myself  in  Germany  some  years  ago,  it  was 
only  in  England,  or  America,  or  France,  or  Italy,  or  Russia, 
or  some  half-educated  country,  but  not  in  the  land  of  Oeist, 
Well,  these  things  are  changed  now,  and  though  I  do  not 
think  this  kind  of  argument  has  quite  gone  out  of  use  yet 
it  has  on  the  whole  been  found  more  diflScult  to  work ;  and 
our  obstinately  incredulous  friends,  I  think,  are  now  generally 
content  to  regard  the  interest  that  men  of  undisputed 
scientific  culture  take  in  these  phenomena  as  an  unexplained 
mystery,  like  the  phenomena  themselves. 

Then  again,  to  turn  to  a  different  class  of  objectors,  I 
think,  though  I  do  not  wish  to  overrate  the  change,  that  the 
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atlitade  of  the  elergjr  has  seosiblj  altered,  A  geoefrntiQii 
^0  the  investigator  of  the  phenomaiDa  of  Spiritu&lisin  was 
in  danger  of  being  assailed  by  a  formidable  aUianoe  of 
scientific  orthodoxy  and  religions  orthodoKy;  hut  I  tibrnk 
that  this  alUaoce  is  now  haider  to  Imng  ahonL  Ser^oial  of 
the  more  enlightened  clergy  and  laity  who  attend  to  the 
state  of  religLOQs  evidence  have  come  to  fed  tliat  the 
general  principles  on  which  incrednlons  scieaioe  exphdns 
off-hand  the  evidence  for  these  modem  marvels  are  at  least 
equally  cogent  against  the  records  of  ancient  miracles,  that 
the  two  bodies  of  eridence  must  prima  /ubcie  stand  <!^  Call 
together,  or  at  least  miiat  be  dealt  with  by  the  satna 
methods*  .  ,  , 

For  these  varions  reasons  I  think  we  may  say  that  o^ 
the  whole  matters  are  now  more  favonrahle  for  an  Impartial 
reception  of  the  results  of  onr  investigation,  so  far  as  we  can 
sncceed  in  obtaining  any  positive  results,  than  they  wete 
twenty  years  ago.  In  saying  this  I  do  not  in  the  least 
wish  to  Ignore  or  make  light  of  the  evidence  that  has  been 
acenmulated  in  recent  years  to  show  that  at  least  a  great 
part  of  the  eaEtraordinary  phenomena  referred  to  spiritual 
agency  by  Spiritualists  in  England  and  America  are  really 
due  to  trickery  and  fraud  of  some  kind  1  had  this  in  view 
when  I  said  just  now  that  important  e^q)erience  had  been 
ined  by  preceding  investigations,  *  ,  . 
My  interest  in  this  subject  dates  back  for  nearly  twenty 
years,  and  I  quite  iemember  that  when  I  began  to  look  into 
the  matter,  nearly  every  educated  Spiritualist  that  I  came 
across,  however  linnly  convinced,  warned  me  against  fraud, 
and  emphasised  his  warning  by  impressive  anecdotes.  It  is 
merely  a  question  of  degree,  and  I  think  it  would  be 
geoerally  admitted  tbat  recent  experiences  have  changed 
the  view  of  many  Spiritualists  with  regard  to  the  degree,  I 
think  that  even  educated  and  scientific  Spiritualists  were 
not  quite  prepared  for  the  amount  of  ^ud  which  hi^ 
recently  come  to  light*  nor  for  the  obstinacy  with  which 
the  mediums  against  whom  fraud  has  been  proved  have 
been  afterwards  defended,  and  have  in  fact  been  able  to  go 
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on  with  what  I  may,  without  offence,  call  their  trade,  after 
exposure  no  less  than  before. 

It  was  a  few  days  after  this  that  a  great  and 
sudden  blow  fell  in  the  death  of  Sidgwick's  brother- 
in-law,  Francis  Maitland  Balfour,  through  an  accident 
in  the  Alps.  Frank  Balfour,  who  had  not  completed 
his  thirty-first  year,  had  already  made  a  considerable 
name  for  himself  by  his  scientific  work,  and  had  been 
appointed  to  a  Professorship  of  Animal  Morphology, 
specially  created  for  him  at  Cambridge,  but  a  few 
weeks  before ;  he  was  a  man  of  marked  and  growing 
influence  in  the  University,  and  he  was  beloved  to  an 
unusual  degree  by  his  family  and  friends.  He  and 
his  guide  were  killed  on  the  slopes  of  Mont  Blanc, 
near  Courmayeur,  on,  it  is  believed,  July  19,  and 
the  news  reached  England  on  Sunday,  the  23rd. 
The  body,  when  recovered,  was  brought  home  for 
burial  at  Whittingehame. 

To  H.  G.  Dahym,  July  25 

Thank  you  for  writing.  It  is  a  dreadful  blow  to  us  and 
an  irreparable  loss  to  Cambridge — at  least  it  now  seems  so. 
Otherwise  many  older  men  might  envy  such  a  life. 

To  F,  Myers  from  Whittingehame,  Atigust  5 

We  have  just  laid  the  cofiBn  in  the  earth :  it  is  on  high 
ground  within  a  cluster  of  trees :  the  spot  where  my  wife 
took  me  six  years  ago  to  show  me  her  mother's  grave : — a 
sacred  seal  of  full  admission  to  the  heart  of  this  unique 
family  life,  which  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  share  for 
these  six  years,  and  which  now  can  never  again  be  what  it 
has  been — not  until  old  things  have  passed  away  and  all 
things  have  become  new ;  if  Time  or  Eternity  has  indeed 
such  consummation  in  store  for  us. 

As  to  this,  I  have  no  faith  like  yours.  But  I  am  glad 
that  at  least  the  funeral  service  is  not  so  alien  to  me  as  it 
was;    the   materialistic  ceremonial  to-day  seemed  to  me 
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«^bolic,  mterpfeted  by  the  words  of  the  Aposde^  who 
to-day  seemed  to  tne  to  have  kDown  more  than  the  churchy 
understood — or  perhaps  he  was  inspired  by  one  who  knew 
more^ 

The  Michaelmas  term  of  this  year  was  spent  with 
the  Rayieighs  in  their  house  at  Cambridge.     Sidgwick 
was  lecturing  on  Elementary  Moral  Philosophy,  and 
on   the   Conditions   of    social    order   and   wellbeiiig 
with  special   reference  to  the  doctrines  of  Bentimm 
and  Mill ;  this  last  course  being  given  as  deputy  for 
the  Knigbtbridge  Professor — a  post  which   he   held 
during  the  academic  j^ear  1882-3,     He  waa  also  still 
at  work  on  his  Political  Economy^  and  though  the 
long-planned  Italian  toar  was  put  off  for  some  ten 
days  on  account  of  the  book,  it  was  still  unfinished 
when  he  and  his  wife  finally  started  on  December 
23,  and  the  last  chapters  went  with  him  in  slip     The 
tour  occupied  nearly  four  months ;  the  Lent  term  of 
1883  was  the  only  term  Sidgwick  spent  away  from 
Cambridge  from  the  time  he  came  up  bb  an  under- 
graduate in  1855  till  his  death  in  1900,     On  thewmy 
south  they  visited  Avignon  and  Axles,  spent  some 
days  at  Cannes,  and  went  thence  to  Mentone,  where 
they  met  M.  Scherer  and  his  w^ife  and  with  them 
other  French  philosophers.     Here  they  w^ere  joined  by 
Mr,  James  Bryce,  who  went  on  with  them  to  AlassiOi 
Spezia,  Siena,  Orvieto,  and  Rome,  and  was  a  most 
delightful  travelling  companion.      He  remaineil  with 
them  till  the  end  of  January,     UDfortunatcly  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  tour  Sidgwick  was  not  w^elH 
aud  during  part  of  it  was  really  ill.    Ha  had  prdlmbly 
been   overworking,  and    his   unfinished  book  was  a 
great  burden  to  him  at  Rome. 

To  K  Mi^en/nm  Hams  aimti  Jemnaty  28.  1883 
I   wan  just  thinking  of  writing  to  yon  when  youts 
arrived ;  should  have  written  before,  bttt  hwf%  been  mther 
unwell   ever    since    1    have    been    hero  —  dytptptic    and 
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hypochrondriacal — and  consequently  rather  reluctant  to 
communicate  impressions  of  the  Eternal  City  blackened  by 
this  unhappy  mood.  On  the  whole  I  think  I  may  say  that 
the  ancient  remains  and  the  works  of  Art  have  impressed 
me  as  much  as  I  expected,  in  different  ways ;  but  all  that  is 
connected  with  the  form  of  Christianity  centralised  here  is 
antipathetic  to  me — partly,  no  doubt,  because  one  almost 
never  finds  the  Ages  of  Faith  purely  conveyed ;  the  expres- 
sion of  them  is  almost  always  *  restored '  and  plastered  over 
by  the  later  ages  of  make  believe.  However,  of  these  things 
hereafter,  when  I  have  got  a  better  humour  and  maturer 
judgment.  .  .  . 

I  have  been  trying  to  find  out  something  about 
Spiritualistic  movement  here,  and  may  perhaps  do  some- 
thing in  the  way  of  spreading  your  circular  [about  Psychical 
Research],  .  .  . 

In  February,  after  a  few  days  at  Naples,  where,  in 
spite  of  illness,  Sidgwick  was  very  much  impressed  by 
Pompeii,  they  returned  through  Rome  to  Pisa,  and  then 
went  to  stay  with  Gerald  Balfour  at  his  villa  outside 
Florence.  Here  Sidgwick  was  for  some  days  really 
seriously  ill. 

To  R  Myers,  March  12 

I  am  still  in  rather  an  unsatisfactory  state  as  regards 
health,  but  hope  things  will  come  right  soon.  We  expect  my 
brother  Arthur  and  his  wife  to  arrive  here  this  evening,  and 
I  suppose  we  shall  go  away,  either  with  them  or  by  our- 
selves, about  the  end  of  the  week,  and  get  to  Livorno  a  day 
or  two  after,  but  it  depends  partly  on  their  plans.  .  .  . 

Will  you  propose  Gerald  Balfour  on  my  behalf  as  a 
member  of  the  S.P.R  and  second  him  ?  He  is  the  only 
*  Hegelian '  (to  use  the  term  very  generally)  whom  I  have 
yet  found  in  sympathy  with  us,  perhaps  because  he  dis- 
tinguishes clearly  between  the  universal  with  which 
philosophy  is  concerned,  and  the  individual  minds  whose 
destiny  philosophy  does  not  seem  likely  to  determine.  .  .  . 
He  seems  to  enjoy  his  external  life,  which  has  certainly 
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many  attzacdons,  though  I  do  not  think  that  I  should  like 
to  live  at  Florence  myaelfl  .  .  . 

My  book  will,  I  suppose,  come  ont  at  Easter.     I  am  daily 
expecting  the  final  proof  of  the  table  of  contents.  .  .  . 

The  visit  to  Leghorn — for  seances,  under  the 
auspices  of  Signor  Coen — took  place  in  March,  but 
did  not  yield  results  of  value  for  psychical  research. 
Sidgwick  was  also  occupied  at  Leghorn  in  writing 
on  Kant  for  Mind.  After  this  he  and  his  wife 
joined  the  Arthur  Sidgwicks  at  Pisa,  and  the  four 
together  visited  Lucca,  Bologna,  Ravenna,  Modena, 
Parma,  Milan,  Lugano,  ending  with  the  St.  Gothard 
Railway,  and  Brunnen  on  the  Lake  of  Lucerne. 
Notwithstanding  the  illness  already  mentioned 
Sidgwick  got  much  enjoyment  out  of  the  whole  tour, 
and  impressions  which  gave  him  lasting  pleasure. 

To  J,  A.  Symonds  in  the  summer  of  1883  {after  a  visit 
to  Davos) 

I  have  decided  to  stand  for  the  Professorship  [vacant 
by  the  death  in  July  of  the  Eev.  T.  R  Birks] ;  I  do  not 
quiUj  Hee  who  else  is  to  have  it,  and  I  find  that  the 
Psychical  Kesearchers  think  it  better  for  the  cause — at  least 
thJH  in  Myers's  view.  Also  it  is  not  yet  clear  that  Psychical 
Itesearch  can  occupy  a  great  deal  of  one's  time ;  it  depends 
on  our  finding  *  subjects/  Still  I  feel  as  if  the  bolder 
course  would  be  to  throw  it  up;  but  I  cannot  make  up  my 
mind  to  do  anything  quite  so  imlike  what  is  ox|HVU\i  of 
me.  This  is  quite  private.  Every  one  hon^  thinks  the 
chair  is  the  one?  object  of  my  desires ! 

H(5  wiiH  i»UtcXvd  to  the  Professorship  on  Novem- 
ber 1,  and  writcM  to  his  sister  fr\nn  Ihllsiilo  on 
November  5  : 

Best  thunlcM  for  congratulations,  Eilwanrs  and  yours ; 
it  is  certainly  a  real  satisfaction  to  mo  to  liavo  a  stable 
position.     Otherwise  I  feel  that  I  have  got  tw  old  for  the 
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pleasure  of  this  kind — or  this  degree— of  professional  success, 
but  perhaps  that  is  all  for  the  best. 

We  are  very  glad  that  there  is  no  reason  to  be  alarmed 
about  Edward.  I  am  afraid  he  has  not  been  able  to  sleep  as 
much  as  Mr.  Gladstone,  who,  when  he  had  to  stay  in  bed 
last  year  in  consequence  of  an  accident,  slept,  as  he  told 
us,  "from  9  to  10  hours"! 

To  J.  -B.  Mozley  on  November  15 

Many  thanks  for  your  congratulations;  I  hope  to  be 
able  to  do  useful  work  in  my  chair,  at  least  for  the  present. 
Life  seems  very  short  to  me,  and  I  do  not  quite  know  how 
soon  a  sense  of  the  little  time  left  will  lead  me  to  give  up 
Academic  business. 

As  to  Moral  Philosophy,  I  should  be  very  glad  to  do 
something  more  in  the  way  of  constructive  work  than  I 
have  done,  but  I  do  not  yet  see  my  way  to  it.  Meanwhile 
I  am  a  provisional  sojourner  in  the  tents  of  Common  Sense, 
and  occupy  my  spare  moments  with  patching  the  rents  of 
this  frail  shelter. 

I  have  often  thought  of  writing  to  you  about  the 
matters  we  have  discussed ;  but  have  no  new  important 
word  to  say.  Though  life  goes  very  rapidly  with  me  at 
this  stage,  the  process  of  the  world's  thought,  so  far  as  I 
share  it,  seems  to  be  going  very  slowly ;  the  old  problems 
seem  to  remain  where  they  were,  and  no  changes  have 
occurred  in  my  thoughts  or  feelings  with  regard  to  them 
that  deserve  the  dignity  of  the  written  word :  though  I 
shall  be  ready  for  conversation  on  them  when  an  oppor- 
tunity offers. 

To  H.  G,  Dakyns  from  Liverpool  {where  he  was  engaged  in 
some  psychical  investigation),  December  18 

We  are  on  our  way  to  Chief  Secretary's  Lodge,  Phoenix 

Park,  Dublin.^     It  looks  an   ominous   address,  but   I   am 

hoping  for  much  political  instruction.  ...  I  heard  that  you 

had  mingled  in  the  giddy  throng  that  crowded  about  the 

^  To  stay  with  Mr.  Trevelyan. 
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Birds}  I  wiah  I  had  seen  you.  I  hope  you  were  among 
those  who  thought  it  worth  coming  to  see,  for  there  were 
some  who  doubted ;  and  I  myself  deemed  it  rather  instruc- 
tive than  exhilarating.  But  I  felt  as  I  did  in  the  Ajax 
that  even  mediocre  acting  brings  out  points  which  escape 
one  in  reading ;  especially  that  one  never  does  attach  enough 
importance  to  the  action  of  the  chorus.  .  .  . 

For  my  Professorship,  I  am  glad  the  matter  is  settled, 
as  the  work  I  have  in  hand  in  Cambridge  now — ^partly  my 
own,  partiy  general  academic  reorganisation — ^is  likely  to  be 
better  done  when  one  has  a  certain  sense  of  stability. 
Otherwise  I  do  not  care  about  it,  as  I  should  have  done  ten 
years  ago,  which  is  due,  I  suppose,  to  middle  age. 

^  The  Birds  of  Aristophanes,  acted  at  Cambridge  in  November  of  this 
year. 


CHAPTER  VI 

1883-1893 

The  work  of  "  general  academic  reorganisation"  which 
Sidgwick  refers  to  in  the  letter  at  the  close  of  the 
preceding  chapter,  occupied  so  large  a  share  of  his 
thoughts  and  energy  during  the  period  we  now  enter 
on,  that  it  will  be  well  to  devote  a  few  words  to  it 
here.  It  arose  out  of  the  statutes  framed  by  the 
University  Commission,  which  came  into  force  in 
1882 ;  and  the  body  charged  with  carrying  it  out  was 
a  new  one,  a  *'  General  Board  of  Studies,"  consisting 
largely  of  representatives  of  the  Special  Boards  in 
charge  of  the  different  departments  of  study.  Sidg- 
wick joined  the  General  Board,  when  it  was  first 
constituted  in  November  1882,  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Special  Board  for  Moral  Science,  and, 
with  the  brief  interruption  caused  by  his  absence  in 
Italy  in  the  Lent  term  of  1883,  served  on  it  con- 
tinuously till  the  end  of  1899  ;  he  did  not  then  stand 
for  re-election — partly  because  he  wished  to  have 
more  time  for  his  own  work,  and  partly,  perhaps, 
because  he  had  somewhat  lost  interest  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  a  University  which  had  seemed  to 
him  to  show  want  of  adequately  progressive  action 
in  several  instances. 

Among  the  most  important  duties  of  the  new 
Board  was  that  of  administering  to  the  best  advan- 
tage a  common  fund  for  University  purposes  com- 
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posed  of  contributions  exacted  from  the  Colleges  by 
the  new  Btatutes— contributions  which  w^ere  to  increitse 
at  intervals  of  three  yeiirs  to  a  stated  maximum.  By 
means  of  this  additional  income  the  University  was 
to  establish  Professorships,  Eeaderships,  and  Uni- 
versity Lectureships,  to  increase  the  emoluments 
attached  to  some  of  the  existing  Professorships,  to 
provide  necessary  buUdings,  and  otherwise  to  enlarge 
its  work  and  render  it  mure  efficient ;  and  it  was  the 
business  of  the  General  Board  to  co-ordinate  the 
demands  of  different  departments  bo  as  to  present  to 
the  University  a  workable  scheme  which  should  give 
the  utmost  efficiency  possible  under  the  circumstances. 
When,  howeven  the  demands  of  the  Special  Boards 
were  formulated  it  l^ecarae  "  immediately  obvious," 
as  the  General  Board  said  in  a  report  in  May  1883, 
**tbat  the  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  University 
would  be  for  the  present  wholly  inadequate  to  supply 
the  wants  which  the  several  Boards  considered  to  be 
urgent,"  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  work  of  adjust- 
ing these  claims  was  necessarily  a  very  delicate  and 
difficult  one.  The  difficulty  was,  moreover,  greatly 
increased  by  the  unforeseen  effect  of  agricultural 
depreHsion,  which  by  impoverishing  the  Colleges, 
whose  property  was  and  is  largely  agricultural, 
rendered  it  inipossihie  to  exact  from  them  the  full 
tax  counted  on  by  the  Commissioners  in  framing  the 
statutes* 

The  organ i«atiou  and  development  of  the  work  of 
the  University  with  which  the  General  Board  was 
concerned  waa,  as  readers  of  the  previous  chapters 
will  be  aware,  an  object  which  tSidgwick  had  long 
had  in  view  and  had  long  been  working  for.  He 
desired  on  the  one  hand  to  extend  the  influence  of 
the  Univei'sity,  and  to  open  its  doors  as  widely  as 
possible  to  different  classes  of  serious  students,  and 
on  the  other  so  to  organise  the  teaching  offered  as 
not  only  to  provide  as  tar  as  possible  for  all  subjects 
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[required,  and  (for  industrious  students)  do  away 
with  the  need  of  private  tuition,  but  also  to  avoid 
the  overlapping,  and  consequent  waste  of  funds  and 
energy,  apt  to  arise  from  the  separate  organisation 
of  the  Colleges, 

Of  his  desire  to  open  the  doors  of  the  University 
to  different  classes  of  students  his  work  for  women  is 
an  example,  but  by  no  means  the  only  one*  The 
maintenance  and  development  of  teaching  for  Indian 
Civil  Servants  was  an  object  to  which  he  devoted 
both  time  and  money,^  and  in  May  1883,  when  there 
had  been  some  question,  on  pecuniary  grounds,  of 
discontinuing  the  attempt  to  provide  adequately  for 
them,  he  said,  in  a  discussion  in  the  Arts  Schools,  that 
his  own  '*  opinion  was  well  known  that  research  should 
be  much  more  considered  and  encouraged  in  the  Uni- 
versity than  now ;  still,  the  discredit  of  abandoning  the 
connection  with  these  students  [Indian  Civil  Servants] 
would  be  so  grave  that  he  would  rather  postpone 
important  research  than  incur  the  loss."  The  view 
here  expressed  is  typical ;  he  sympathised  with  every 
effort  to  enlarge  the  field  of  University  influence  both 
on  the  literary  aud  scientific  sides,^  and  the  develop- 

^  He  »ervu<i  on  tliv  Board  (or  Indian  Oiril  Service  Stiidioa  trom  May  1883 
tto  December  18&6,  md  from  1884  to  1S8&  himself  provided  £200  a  ymt 
towardii  th^  expenses  of  the  teacbing  required. 

^  Sidgwick  himself  more  tb&n  oncd  cmme  to  the  tempomry  aid  of  different 
dtjpartmetits  when  the  poyerty  of  the  University  prevented  their  recfiiring  the 
ifimiiiCiAl  sypport  which  seemed  to  hini  particukrly  ur^ntly  nueded.     Thu8 
'lie  guva  £300  a  ye^r  for  four  years  ffrom  1884)  out  of  ]\h  Profeasoriiiil  8ti[iend 
Cor  ft  EeAderahip  in  Law,  to  which  Mr.  F.  W.  At»itl&ud  w^a  a|ypoiiited  ;  earlier 
he  hftd  ftnonynxously  supplemented  the  stipend  of  the  Pro  feasor  of  Moslem 
I  HktoTT  ]  m  1897  he  promised  to  the  Umversity  £200  «  year  for  five  years 
Ifiiom  hia  own  stipend  for  a  Profesaor  of  Ment&l  rhiIoao[ihy  ;  and  in  1889  and 
'1390  ho  gave  at  an  opportane  moment  £lfiOO  for  buildings  for  the  Physio- 
logical departruent-      His  cift  to  the  Indian  Civil  Service  dejiartment  haa 
been  a]i:«ady  mentioned.     We  may  add  to  this  v&ni>us  smaller  gifts  to  help 
fu  starting  Clasaical  Art  and  Arebit'ology  aa  a  subject  of  academic  study, 
in  providing  the  engiueerittg   laboratory,    and  to   further  other  objects. 
It  i«  not  m  much  tlie  fact  of  giving  that  deserve*  ndtico  in  Sid^wick'a 
liaae,  for  fortunately  for  the  University  much jpnblio-spiritetl  geaeroittj  has 
been  shown  by  others  of  it^  teachers  and  officers  in  gifts  and  grfttnltotii 
I  aefviees,  but  Sidgwick's  inter^^t  in  all  departmenta  of  University  work  led 
to  hie  gifta  being  widely  distributed — ^not  confined  to  one  detmrtmetit.     Afi 
wa^  aaid  in  Oc£ob«r  1000  by  the  Vice -Chancellor  {Mr.  Cnawner),  after 
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ment  of  departmeuts  of  study  which  by  some  were 
viewed  with  distrust  as  too  narrowly  professional, 
such  as — besides  the  Indian  Civil  Service  studies- 
engineering,  agriculture,  and  the  training  of  teachera, 
was  always  encouraged  by  him.  His  desire  to  ex* 
tend  the  sphere  of  influence  of  the  University  in  the 
interest  of  sound  learning  was  one  of  the  reasons 
which  made  him  wish  that  the  imposition  of  Greek 
on  all  its  members  should  be  done  away  with,  since 
he  believed  that  this  would  make  it  possible  for  the 
University  to  put  itself  at  the  head,  as  it  were,  of  the 
modern  sides  of  schools  as  well  as  of  the  classical 
sides,  and  also  at  the  head  of  those  "  modem  '*  schools, 
already  numerous  and  certain  to  increase,  of  whose 
curriculum  Greek  was  not  a  regular  part*^ 

Dr,  Henry  Jackson  baa  kindly  fijmished  us  with 
the  following  notes  on  Sidgwick's  work  for  the  Uni* 
versity,  especially  in  connection  with  the  General 
Board : — 

From  the  first  Sidgwick  took  a  leading  part  in  the 
deliberations  of  the  General  Board  of  Studies.  The  Board 
had  to  face  a  preliminary  question  of  great  difficulty  and 
of  paramount  Importance :  Was  the  money  derived  from 
the  Colleges  to  be  spent  in  the  complete  endowment  of  a 
few  poets  or  in  the  partial  endowment  of  many  ?  Sidgwick 
declared  for  the  latter  policy :  and  when  the  Bo&id  accepted 
it  and  proceeded  to  settle  details,  expended  upon  the  nice 
adjustment  of  rival  claims  a  wealth  of  equitable  and 
ingenious  thought  His  policy  was  not  one  with  which 
I  could  altogether  sympathise :  but,  eympallu^r  ^m*  ual,  no 

r«f«miig  ta  Sidgwick  »  dimlh  in  hi*  ftriew  of  lh«  tvtttt*  ^  %km  /•*r  i 
'*  There  wa«  hATdlj  utj  depuimeat  in  th#<  life  Mid  work  Mf  ttw  iriufvnitj 
in  whieh  h«  did  ciol  t&K«  an  aelire  and  ijnip«Ui«lie  ialMtit*  DififtiE  the 
iMi  thirty  jemm  few  reformi  hive  be«n  ouritd  «yok  h#  Imii  iiot  l^lpod 
to  promote.  ' 

1  For  Sidgwkk'i  yiews  o&  the  adoption  of  teoknokfliikl  wb>ctB  aa 
a4!ademie,  on  tlie  rifktion  of  tbe  UniveraitiBS  to  tlia  ttaiy «ie  ol  tMc|ier«,  and 
on  tlio  connection  or  the  University  with  whonb  ollher  tlk*u  cUi«M^,  e^a- 
Mfe  a  ilemornndum  by  him,  wiilten  in  ana  war  lo  qmillw  kf  tlie  Ito^rftl 
Oonuniaalon  on  Secondary^  Ednoatian^ — BuftH  of  tlia  OliiiiiliOB^  tot  r. 
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one  could  too  much  admire  his  public  spirit,  his  fairness,  hie 
industry  in  investigation,  his  dialectical  skill. 

Presently  the  Board  tried  to  define  the  duties  of  pro- 
fessors. I  never  admired  Sidgwiek  qua  politician  more 
than  in  the  debates  on  this  delicate  subject.  Himself  a 
professor,  and  a  very  conscientious  one,  he  took  a  laige  and 
.generous  view  of  the  work  which  a  professor  should  be 
expected  to  do.  The  professors,  however,  resented  the  pio- 
posad  regulations*  Sidgwick  argued  with  unfailing  wit  and 
imperturbable  good -humour.  But  he  made  no  converts 
among  his  colleagues,  and  the  attempt  to  define  the  number 
of  lectures  to  be  required  of  professors  was  dropped. 

In  course  of  time  it  appeared  that  the  calculations  of 
the  Commissioners  had  been  unduly  sanguine,  and  that,  in 
view  of  agricultural  depression,  the  tax  payable  by  the 
Colleges  to  the  Univei-sity  could  not  he  exacted  in  fnU. 
The  situation  interested  Sidgwick  intensely*  He  devised  a 
scheme  of  relaxation  which  failed  by  reason  of  its  excessive 
subtlety  and  elaboration.'  It  was,  X  think,  at  this  time 
that  he  was  a  member  of  a  small  committee  appointed  to 
investigate  the  needs  of  the  several  departmenta  He  did 
the  whole  work  of  collecting  information  :  his  two  colleagues, 
Uveing  and  myself,  were  of  use,  if  at  all,  only  as  critics* 

For  several  years  he  was  Secretary  to  the  Board,  first 
personally,  afterwards  through  a  deputy,  whom  he  gener- 
ously paid,  When  he  left  it,  December  31,  1899,  I  had 
a  regretful  feeling  that  this  must  mean  for  him  the  abandon- 
ment of  administrative  work  in  the  Univeraity.  The  news 
seemed  to  me  almost  tragic*  It  was  as  if  I  had  heard  of 
the  parting  of  a  parent  and  a  child. 

I  used  to  wish  that  Sidgwick  might  be  made  a  member 
of  the  Financial  Board ;  I  am  sure  that  finance  interested 

^  [The  aolbeme,  the  coiDpHc«tloB  of  which  aro^e  froni  the  attempt  to  give 

«]i«f  to  the  more  diff^'essod  colleges  with  a&  little  loae  ah  jxissibje  to  the 

ItUntTem^  by  m  differenti&l  treatment  of  the  Colleges,  wna  subBtantidJy 

1  Adopted  DT  the  Couucil  of  the  SeiiAte^  aod  carried  la  the  Senate  by  m 

im^ority  of  aereDty-two  to  thirty  tn  October  1S90.     The  ftlteration  of  the 

jrtatnt^^a  involved,  however,  coala  not  be  carried  out  wit  hoot  the  conseut  of 

the  Colleger  &£»  sneh,  ^tid  u  ten  out  of  the  aeret^teeti  di^ented^  the  scheme 

liad  to  he  dropped  J 
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him  much.  I  think  that  he  would  have  liked  nothing 
better  than  to  be  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  He  would 
have  devised  an  amazingly  ingenious  budget,  and  his  ex- 
position of  it  vrould  have  been  a  marvel  of  lucidity  and 
address.  He  was  a  frequent,  ready,  and  singularly  efiTective 
speaker  in  our  little  Pailiament,  held  in  the  Arts  School, 
I  do  not  agree  with  those  who  talk  of  him  ae  a  man  who 
was  never  likely  to  enter  public  life.  On  the  contrary,  it 
would  never  have  surprised  me,  especially  in  later  years,  if 
he  had  stood  for  Parliament.  If  he  had  done  so^  and  been 
elected,  my  conviction  is  that  he  would  have  had  a  very 
considerable  position  as  a  critic.  He  was  in  my  opinion 
an  admirable  speaker:  skilful  in  the  statement  of  his 
points,  fertile  in  suggestion,  incisive  in  attack. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  in  deliberation,  whereas  many 
men  are  content  to  fasten  upon  some  one  important  prin- 
ciple, and  at  aU  hazards  to  follow  it  to  its  consequenoea, 
Sidgwick  always  tried  to  take  into  account  all  relevant 
considerations,  and  to  effect,  if  not  a  reconciliation  of  proa 
and  cons,  at  any  rate  a  compromiBe  between  them.  Henea 
he  habitually  incline  to  a  middle  course;  and  hence  his 
opinion  might  undeigo  unexpected  ajid  considerable  changes. 
Similarly,  in  discussion  or  debate,  whereas  many  men  are 
content  to  support  their  own  convictions,  leaving  to 
opponents  the  presentation  of  countervailing  arguments, 
he  was  always  arbitrator  rather  than  partisan.  Indeed  it 
sometimes  happened  that  the  compromise  which  he  had 
devised  for  himself  stood  in  the  way  of  his  acceptance  of 
any  other.  I  have  heard  it  said  that  he  **  sat  on  the  fence." 
This  eeems  to  me  a  complete  mistake.  The  man  who 
**  sits  on  the  fence  "  is  one  who,  whetJier  he  has  or  has  not 
definite  convictions,  is  reluctant  to  declare  himself.  As 
I  have  said,  Sidgwick's  conclusions  were  often  compromises, 
and  might  change  surjirisingly ;  but  they  wtn^  aJways  exactly 
thought  out,  confidently  affirmed,  and  eagerly  defended, 

Sidgwick's  effort^  for  the  betto£^organiii|gk>D  of 
the  existing  academic  teaching  v  lat 

doomed  to  failure.     As  Dr.  I'et 
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The  General  Board  was  not  well  fitted  for  the  purpose. 
It  was  heterogeneous — composed  chiefly  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  all  the  Special  Boards,  with  little  inclina- 
tion to  force  change  on  recalcitrant  Special  Boards,  still 
less  to  enter  into  conflict  with  the  Colleges,  by  whom  the 
most  numerous  class  of  teachers  in  the  University  were 
appointed  and  paid.  .  .  .  Sidgwick  had  on  the  Board  a  few 
strong  opponents,  and  many  half-convinced  supporters  who 
might  turn  at  any  time  into  opponents.  He  persevered 
with  varying  success.  He  was  one  of  the  few  members 
of  the  Board  who  had  clear  views  as  to  what  should  be 
done  to  put  into  shape  the  control  which  the  statutes 
expected  the  General  Board  to  exercise  through  the  Special 
Boards,  and  his  logical  consistency,  his  obvious  sincerity, 
and  his  dexterous  management  drew  as  a  rule  sufficient 
supporters  after  him.  But  there  was  a  general  misgiving 
that  he  was  leading  the  Board  into  contests  in  which  it 
would  not  be  the  victor,  and  might  suffer  seriously  in 
prestige.  It  did  actually  suffer.  In  popular  estimation 
the  Board  was  meddlesome  and  ineffective,  and  not  in- 
frequently Sidgwick  was  held  responsible.  The  Board 
often  felt  that  he  was  bringing  them  into  trouble,  and 
came  to  regard  his  proposals  with  suspicion ;  while  he, 
very  natmully,  became  sometimes  impatient  of  the  Board. 
But  he  never  wavered  in  his  policy,  and  all  that  could  be 
done  in  a  position  so  impossible  he  did. 

Singularly  different  was  his  position  on  the  Council  of 
the  Senate,  to  which  he  was  elected  in  1890.  That  body 
has  for  its  statutable  function  the  preparation  of  Graces  to 
be  presented  to  the  Senate  for  its  ratification.  But  most 
proposals,  whether  they  deal  with  internal  business  or  deal 
with  the  external  relations  of  the  University,  end  or  may 
end  in  Graces ;  and  therefore  an  astonishingly  wide  range  of 
matters  comes  before  the  Council.  On  the  Council  Sidgwick's 
position  was  from  the  first  very  strong.  Whenever  he  spoke 
— and  he  spoke  frequently — he  commanded  the  attention  of 
every  member  by  his  remarkable  aptitude  for  business,  by 
his  originality  and  sagacity,  and  by  the  incisiveness  of  lus 
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comments.  On  the  Council,  as  on  the  General  Board,  though, 
from  the  different  nature  of  the  business  of  the  two  bodiea, 
to  a  less  degree,  he  exhibited  what  seemed  to  many  his  most 
remarkable  characteristic :  liis  wilhngness  to  strike  out  ^m  a 
compromise  aome  line  of  action  which  would  be  accepted  by 
an  opponent  No  one  could  be  more  keen  than  he  was  in 
maintaining  what  he  felt  to  be  essential  Eut  he  had  the 
rare  power  of  realising  clearly  what  was  strong  in  his 
opponent's  case.  In  tact,  where  the  ordinary  man  aaw  one 
aide  of  a  question,  he  could  habitually  see  two— or  more ; 
and  his  fairness  in  making  allowance  for  the  strong  points 
of  the  view  opposed  to  his  own,  made  him  willing  to 
sacrifice  anything  in  his  own  which  was  not  vital. 

We  may  add  here  the  testimony  of  the  Bishop  of 
Bristol  (Dn  G.  R  Browne^)  as  to  the  impression 
Sidgwick  produced  on  the  Council  of  the  Senate : — 

Having  taken  an  active  part  with  him  in  the  manage- 
ment of  some  of  the  graveat  affairs  of  the  University,  I 
speak  from  the  point  of  view  of  one  who  was  supposed,  on 
the  whole»  to  take  a  aide  gendrally  different  from  that  which 
he  took,  1  well  remember  before  1  was  ever  sent  to  the 
Council  of  the  Senate  myself,  being  present  at  a  meeting  of 
the  electors  where  Henry  Sidgwick  was  described  as  a  verj' 
dangerous  person,  and  we  were  wanted »  though  we  might 
not  be  able  to  get  some  one  else  in,  at  least  to  keep  Henry 
Sidgwick  out.  When  I  saw  what  he  was  on  the  Council,  I 
realised  that  he  was  one  of  the  anchors  and  mainstays  of  all 
that  was  good.  I  never  knew  a  man  more  anxious  to  see 
the  real  good,  and  conserve  that  at  all  hazards*  He  was 
never  a  partisan,  in  the  electioneering  sense  of  the  word,' 

^  Speech  at  tli©  ni meting  for  promoting  &.  memorial  to  H,  Sid^ick^ 
Norember  26»  1900.  ^ 

^  Dr.  Peilo  mya  of  th<J  Couiiei!  gdiicmllj  that— **el«!ted  at  first  <>tt 
fttrictly  patty  litif#i— wwl  still  m  nominally— it  has  long  ceaaed  to  b«  to  any 
groat  dogreo  nartiiuui.  la  lft7l  (whtn  I  firsl  knew  it)r  if  a  iD«m1}«T  volad 
m  nora©  dmaitjn  against  hU  pirty  on  tho  Council,  there  followeil  a  atillnes* 
of  wondi>r  ami  of  awn.  Now  »nch  a  U|i«e  k  too  Loinmoa  to  be  noted.  Thvn 
ar«,  of  t30ur»K,  m«mlwr*  who  may  l»  «ii>«tctod  to  advotsate  change  ;  there  ara 
otiicrsi  who  may  hv  oiiunlnd  on  to  o  "h*  the  in^ority  rote 

^iiiU  IndependQtttly  on  tht  tii«rit«,  «*oh  propoaii^ 
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Dr.  Browne  also  speaks  of  Sidgwick's  work  in 
another  department  of  University  administration,  the 
Local  Examinations  and  Lectures  Syndicate,  of  which 
he  (Dr.  Browne)  was  Secretary  from  1871  to  1892, 
during  more  than  half  of  which  period  Sidgwick 
was  a  member  of  the  Syndicate.^     He  says : — 

No  one  can  speak  with  the  fulness  and  continuousness 
of  knowledge,  with  which  I  can,  of  the  work  which  Henry 
Sidgwick  did  in  moulding  the  beginning  and  in  attending  to 
the  growth  of  all  the  external  work  of  the  University.  .  .  . 
I  do  not  know — and  my  memory  goes  back  over  a  great 
many  years — any  one  who  fiUed  a  larger  place  than  he  did, 
and  always  with  sageness  and  sanity,  either  in  initiating 
methods,  or  in  discussing  the  proposals  of  others,  in  the 
development  of  the  Local  Examinations  and  Local  Lectures. 
I  always  felt  in  the  oflBce  that  if  Sidgwick  had  been  present 
and  had  fairly  discussed  a  matter  we  at  least  knew  this, — 
that  there  was  not  any  obviously  better  plan  to  be  conceived, 
and  that  we  had  not  lost  sight  of  any  main  considerations. 
...  I  do  not  think  any  one  will  know  how  much  the 
University  owes  to  the  wise  inspiration,  the  wise  marit^e- 
ment,  which  Sidgwick  was  always  ready  to  give.  .  .  . 

We  now  return  to  the  letters  : — 

To  H.  G.  Dahyns  from  Carribridge  on  February  27,  1884 

It  is  more  than  time  that  I  should  write  to  thank  you 
for  your  long  letter  about  Davos.  (I  have  been  busy 
with  visitors,^  and  work,  and  endless  correspondence,  etc., 
about  psychical  matters,  which  occupies  all  my  leisure.) 
Both  my  wife  and  I  were  most  deeply  interested  by  your 
letter,  which  corresponded  to,  and  fitted  in  with,  all  else 
I  had  heard.  .  .  .  The  whole  thing  would  be  so  infinitely 
and  darkly  tragic,*  that  I  could  not  bear  to  write  or  think 

^  Sidgwick  served  on  the  Syndicate  fVom  1871  to  1873,  1875  to  1878,  1879 
to  1883,  1887  to  1891. 

^  Sidgwick  was  very  hospitably  inclined,  and  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
entertaining  done  at  HiUside— both  friends  staying  and  small  dinner-parties. 

'  Illness  of  his  daughter  Janet  and  other  senons  anxieties  which  were 
pressing  upon  J.  A.  Symonds. 
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about  it  all,  except  for  a  certain  irresistible  hopefuloees 
produced  in  me  by  the  singular  combinatioti  of  marv^ellous 
elasticity  of  temperament  and  chequered  gleams  of  fortune 
which  his  [Symonds*]  career  shows ;  so  that  somehow  it  ia 
impossible  to  despair  quite  of  finding  that  eveiything  has 
come  right  again.  ,  .  , 

And  you — I  hope  you  are  having  a  serene  spring  among 
olives  and  owls.  How  about  Xenophon  ?  .  ,  ♦  I  have 
been  out  of  the  way  of  Hellenic  conversation  lately;  but  I 
believe  that  the  movement  for  the  English  school  at  Athens 
[founded  June  1883]  is  still  going  on.  I  fear,  however,  that 
it  will  take  years  to  collect  the  money  they  want,  and  I  do 
not  think  that  it  is  very  easy  just  now  to  collect  money  for 
this  kind  of  object  One  is  apt  to  judge  tJie  world  from  the 
part  of  it  one  sees :  but  the  impression  produced  on  me  ]& 
that  it  is  in  a  rather  sternly  philanthropic  frume  of  mind, 
rather  socialistic,  rather  inclined  lo  find  culture  frivolous^ 
and  to  busy  itself  with  the  poverty  in  the  East  Ejid  of 
London*  However,  research  must  go  on,  though  a  third  of 
tlie  families  in  London  do  live  in  one  room. 

If  you  think  I  am  cynical^  I  fi^ir  it  is  so.  I  have  been 
busy  lately  mnewing  Green  s  posthumous  book — Prokgomena 
to  Ethics,  I  read  it  twice  over  carefully :  the  first  time 
much  impressed  with  its  ethical  force  and  persuaaivenesB : 
the  second  time  imable  to  resist  tJie  convictioti  that  my 
intellect  could  not  put  it  together  into  a  coherent  whole — 
in  fact,  that  it  would  not  do — and  yet  that  prolmbly  it  was 
better  that  young  men  should  be  believers  in  it  than  in  any- 
thing I  can  teach  them*  This  is  a  conviction  adapt^^  to 
make  a  Professor  cynical.  My  review  will  appear  in  Mind, 
I  hope  it  will  not  annoy  the  diaciples.  I  ooidd  not  be  other 
than  frank.  .  .  , 

Arthur  writes  that  .  .  ,  the  opening  of  (somi  not  ail) 
Oxford  Examinations  to  Womeu  [has  been  carried]*  Bo 
some  thin^  are  going  on  well. 


In    1884  Sidgw*ick  recfivi 
degree    from    two   Scottisli 
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Andrews  in  February,  and  from  Edinburgh  at  the 
great  tercentenary  celebration  in  April.  In  June 
he  and  his  wife  stayed  with  the  Symondses  at  Davos, 
and  he  then  arranged  with  Symonds  to  try  to  keep 
a  journal  and  send  it  to  him  monthly;  Symonds 
on  his  side,  agreeing  to  preserve  it  carefully  and  ulti- 
mately return  it.  The  Journal  was  continued  for 
several  years,  and  we  give  the  greater  part  of  it  here. 
It  begins : — 

This  journal  [for  July]  is  written  entirely  on  July  31, 
1884;  but  I  intend  to  write  it  in  the  form  of  a  daily 
journal,  in  order  to  get  myself,  if  possible,  into  the  habit  of 
keeping  one. 

After  some  remarks  on  the  journey  home,  ending 
with  ''  Jvly  15  ...  At  Charing  Cross  the  examina- 
tion of  boxes  was  certainly  sufficient  to  render  it  risky 
to  import  Dynamite,"  a  reference  to  the  dynamite 
scare  of  the  day,  he  continues  : — 

At  Carlton  Gardens  [Arthur  Balfour's]  had  much 
political  talk.  Tories  seem  pretty  confident,  and  are — 
that  is,  my  Tories  are  —  more  afraid  that  their  own 
people  will  give  way^  than  of  any  mischief  that  can 
come  if  they  hold  out.  As  I  supposed,  the  real  reason 
why  the  stand  was  made  on  the  second  reading  rather 
than  in  Committee  —  which  was  the  point  on  which 
Caims's  and  Salisbury's  arguments  seemed  to  me  weakest 
— was  that  the  leaders  thought  it  would  practically  be 
more  difficult  to  keep  their  majority  firm  on  an  amend- 
ment made  in  Committee.  Still,  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  they  would  have  done  better  to  pass  the  second  read- 
ing and  to  secure  by  an  amendment  the  appeal  to  the  old 
constituencies  on  redistribution  :  it  would  have  weakened 
one  of  the  most  effective  charges  against  them — that  their 

^  About  insisting  ou  a  Bedistribution  Bill  being  brought  in  before  the 
Franchise  Bill  giving  votes  to  householders  in  the  counties  was  passed. 
The  Franchise  Bill  had  been  passed  by  the  House  of  Commons  on  June  26, 
but  was  thrown  out  in  the  House  of  Lords  at  the  second  reading,  on  a 
resolution  of  Lord  Cairns. 
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cx)Bcerii  for  redistribudon  is  pretended  aa  an  excuse  fckr 
ddayitig  the  franchise  Tlie  efaatge  is,  I  Uunk,  ^undless ; 
as  they  are  now  too  deeply  pledged  to  the  franchise :  bttt 
it  finds  some  colour  in  the  notoriom  dislike  that  many  of 
them  reaUy  feel  for  it.  | 

July  16. — Went  down  to  Emblej.'  ,  .  , 

Jidif  n, — Had  pleasant  walks.  Delighted  in  Kngliah 
tree-sceneiy  after  Switzerland.  I 

Jtdy  18. — Back  to  London:  mote  political  talk.  .  .  . 

July  19, — Met  Trevelyan,  and  walked  across  St  James's 
Park  with  him  to  lus  officsa  He  is  Teiy  angry  with  Lord 
Salisbury;^  and  thinks  that  the  people  will  demons tmte  with 
some  effect,  and  that  the  Lords  may  give  way.  I  said  that 
if  I  were  a  peer  I  should  now  be  ashamed  to  yield :  but  he 
maintained  that  a  real  exprej^ion  of  popular  feeling  is  sooia^ 
thing  of  which  the  impressiveness  cannot  be  imagined  tOl 
it  comes.  He  admitted  the  probable  mischief,  as  regards 
Ireland,  of  exacerbating  party  differences :  but  thought  the 
only  chance  of  keeping  the  [Irish]  Home  Rulers  [in  order] 
would  be  a  very  decided  majority  of  one  party :  the  Liberals 
mighi  get  this  from  the  reformed  constituencies,  but  the 
Tories  could  not  possibly  get  it 

Went  to  see  Irvitig  in  Twtifth  NigM.  Irving's  MalvoUo 
is  better  than  I  expected :  not  masterly,  but  sometimes  good 
and  always  careful  and  vigorous,  a  Mttle  too  pathetic  in 
confinement  But  the  play  seems  to  me,  as  always,  rather 
poor  stuff  for  the  most  part  One  may  write  this  in  n 
journal,     Viola  (KHen  Terry)  fair. 

J'fdy  21, — Went  to  the  Demonstration  in  HyJe  Park 
The  procession  seemed  to  be  partly  in  earnest,  notably  the 
a^cultural  labourers  with  hop-poles;  but  tlie  emotion  of 
the  lines  of  spectators  seemed  to  me  entirdy  ifaa^  of  sight- 
seers. The  speaking  at  the  platforms  in  die  Park  was 
rather  flat,  except  at  the  one  whert*  Arch  was ;  here  the 
crowd  hindered  me  from  getting  nearJMMb  to J|HtlD<>^ 

*  Wh©r«  Mrs.  Gbugh  Uvod  with  Hct  niotitt 
<?f  tbe  Neur  Forest. 

*  ¥ot  refuHiDg  Ui  jmm  the  YrmMiclnt^  l* 
^xcejit  M^Fter  mn  &ppeftl  lo  the  Doiit^t^^°^ 
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than  fragments  of  his  eloquence,  but  he  seemed  effective. 
On  the  whole,  if  I  had  been  a  Tory  peer,  I  should  have  gone 
home  unshaken. 

July  22. — To  Cambridge,  to  entertain  Lord  Acton  and 
Miss  Gladstone.  Lord  A.  pleasant  and  full  of  information : 
but  does  not  give  one  the  idea  of  "  the  most  learned  man  in 
England "  until  one  talks  to  him  about  some  question  of 
erudition,  and  then  it  is  evident  that  he  has  the  learning  of 
a  Librarian  and  something  more ;  whether  enough  more  to 
make  him  write  a  great  work  is  doubtful  to  me. 

July  23. — Got  ideas  from  Lord  Acton  about  mediaeval 
political  philosophy :  he  thinks  no  one  before  Aquinas  worth 
looking  up.  He  told  me  several  books  to  read:  German 
and  bulky.  He  thinks  Salisbury's  tactics  mistaken,  whether 
the  peers  give  way  in  the  autumn  or  not ;  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  Liberals  will  gain  by  having  an  election  on 
this  question,  if  only  the  agitation  against  the  Lords  does 
not  frighten  moderate  men.  At  present  the  Government 
are  trying  to  hold  back  the  movement  for  abolishing  or 
transforming  the  Second  Chamber :  but  if  the  peers  throw 
out  the  bill  again  in  the  autumn  session,  it  will  be  hard  for 
the  Government  to  maintain  this  attitude :  and  yet  Harting- 
ton  cannot  lead  an  attack  on  hereditary  privileges  with  a 
light  heart.  The  strong  point  in  the  Conservative  position 
is  that  the  Government  appear  afraid  of  appealing  to  the  old 
constituencies ;  and  the  strong  point  in  the  Liberal  position 
is  that  the  Tories  seem  afraid  of  the  new  electors.  Which  is 
the  strongest  depends  on  whether,  on  the  whole,  the  old  electors 
have  more  sympathy  with  the  new  electors  or  fear  of  them. 

July  24. — Settled  down  to  "  labor  improbus."  Looked 
through  Savigny.  The  mediaeval  jurists  do  not  seem  to 
have  contributed  much  to  the  progress  of  political  philosophy. 

August  6. — Went  to  tea  with  Bayleigh  at  the  laboratory 
— a  farewell  visit  before  his  voyage  to  Canada  [as  President 
of  the  British  Association].  We  talked  over  his  presiden- 
tial fuidress.  ...  I,  who  belong  to  the  prescientific  era,  can 
understand  more  than  half  of  it,  and  what  I  understand  is 
all  interesting  and  worthy  of  attention.  .  .  . 
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Dmed  with  O.  Browning  to  meet  Madame  de  Noviki 
(OJK.);  wafl  rather  disappointed;  her  talk  is  lively  and 
spirited  enoiigb,  but  she  said  notbiog  that  inter^ted  mm* 
She  avowed  a  cordial  regard  for  —  Madame  Blavatsky. 
She  holds  that  not  only  FuschJdne  hot  Gogol  should  be 
ranked  above  Turgenieffi  P.  I  have  never  read,  but  in  the 
Qennan  tramlations  of  G.  I  can  disoem  no  genius;  hu 
satiric  descriptions  of  BuBaiao  types  and  mannera  aeem 
effective  enough,  but  not  striking.  Perhaps  his  charm 
evaporates  in  German — and  perhaps  the  flavour  of  Madame 
da  N.'s  talk  is  dulled  by  English. 

Att^u^  7, — Nora  went   to  Lomlon  to  listen  to  Inter- 
national Educationiats  in  Conference, 

A^iguM  &. — ^Went  up  to  London  to  hear  Nora  read  her 
paper  at  the  "  Healtheriea"  Boom  crowded ;  paper  read 
wM — ^judicious  and  compact  The  intemational  conversa- 
tion that  followed  waa  hardly  a  debate:  the  natiooa  are 
respectively  at  such  different  stages  in  the  development  of 
the  question  of  female  education.  Two  Frenchmen  dis- 
puted whether  woman  was  to  be  specially  trained  for  her 
function  aa  '*  ra^re,*'  The  lowest  point  was  reached  by  a 
German  who  praised  an  institution  in  Dresden  (?)  where 
they  are  taught  to  wash  babies.  The  best  speech  was  by 
Miss  Freeman,  Principal  of  Wellesley  College.  I  gathered 
from  her  thikl  the  practical  question  in  U.S.  ia  not  whether 
women  are  to  have  a  University  education,  but  whether 
they  BTB  to  have  it  in  mixed  classes  with  men.  It  appears 
that,  speaking  broadly,  the  Western  States  have  gone  for 
mixed  edumtiou — the  University  of  Michigan  («.^0  is  open 
to  both  seites  equally — while  the  more  dignified  universities 
of  the  Eastern  States  are  still  resiBting  the  invasion  of 
women,  and  separate  colleges  for  them,  like  Wellesley,  are 
flourishing.  Mies  F.  holds  that  the  two  systems  should  go 
on  side  by  side,  being  adapted  respectively  to  different  kinds 
of  women.      Parents  should  choose. 

We  weut  l*ack  to  Cambridge  with  Guniey,  who  comes 
to  a  Literary  Committee  on  Ghost  Stories* 

Augu9i  9,^ — Artliur  [Sidgwick]  comes  to  spend  Sunday ; 
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after  dinner  we  aO  go  to  a  meeting  of  the  Catnbridge 
Branch  of  the  S*RK,*  where  Madame  Bkvatsky,  Mohiut 
and  other  Theosophists  are  to  show  off.  The  meeting  is 
in  Oscar  Browning's  spacious  rooms :  which  are  crowded  to 
overflowing — all  the  members  of  the  Branch,  and  more 
than  as  many  outsiders.  There  must  have  heen  over 
seventy;  I  should  not  have  thought  that  such  a  crowd 
eotdd  have  been  got  together  in  the  Long  Vacatioa  Myers 
and  I  had  the  task  of  *  drawing '  Mme,  B.  by  questions, 
Mohini  taking  a  share  of  the  answers.  We  kept  it  up 
better  than  I  expected  for  a  couple  of  hours ;  the  interest 
of  the  miflcellaneoua  throng — half  of  whom,  I  suppose, 
came  with  the  very  vaguest  notions  of  Theosophy — ^being 
apparently  fairly  well  sustained  On  the  whole  I  was 
favourably  impressed  with  Mme>  B,  No  doubt  the  d^ff 
of  her  answers  resembled  [her  book]  Im  Unveiled  in  some  of 
its  worst  characteristics ;  but  her  manner  was  certainly  frank 
and  straightforward — it  was  hard  to  imagine  her  the  elaborate 
impostor  that  she  must  be  if  the  whole  thing  is  a  trick* 

Auptst  10, — We  all  went  to  a  Theosophic  lunch  with 
Myers,  Madame  de  Novikoff  was  there ;  certainly  she  has 
social  gifts  J  but  she  does  not  interest  me.  Our  favourable 
impression  of  Mme.  B[lavatsky]  was  sustained ;  if  personal 
sensibilities  can  be  trusted^  she  is  a  genuine  being,  with  a 
Aigorons  nature  intellectual  ms  well  as  emotional,  and  a 
real  desire  for  the  good  of  mankind.  This  impresBion  is 
all  the  more  noteworthy  as  she  is  externally  unattractive — 
with  her  flounces  full  of  cigarette  ashes ^ and  not  pre* 
possessing  in  manner.  Certainly  we  like  her,  both  Nora 
and  L  If  she  is  a  hnmbug,  she  is  a  consummate  one :  as  her 
remarks  have  the  air  not  only  of  spontaneity  and  random- 
ness but  sometimes  of  an  amusing  indiscretion.  Thus  in  the 
midst  of  an  account  of  the  Mahatmas  in  Tibet,  intended  to 
give  us  an  elevated  view  of  these  personages,  she  blurted  out 
her  candid  impression  that  the  chief  Mahatma  of  all  was  the 
most  utter  dried -up  old  mummy  that  she  ever  saw.  .  .  * 

A%(guM  11, — Worked  all  day  at  ghost  stories  ['  phantasms 
^  Society  tor  Fmycbical  Bosearch. 
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of  the  d^d  *],  Bj  the  nainre  of  tbe  cue,  the  avideiiee  benft  it 
midj  as  good  m  quality  m  thml  of  'plianluiiis  of  the  Mvin^^; 

but  octt  of  ftbont  thjee  lifmdred  atones,  from  nrenly  to  tiiirty 
must  be  pnNioitiioed  good.  If  put  U^tber,  it  oould  ggt 
tsdl  to  impr^s  any  one  at  all  open-minded  on  the  mibjoek 
Scill,  It  is  not  enoa^ ;  we  must  trf  hard  to  get  some  eases 
which  will  admit  of  experimental  test  [U.  bantited  booae], 

Au^u^  14-22. —  Quiet  days,  I  working  at  Bolitieal 
Philoflophj,  Nom  at  a  paper  on  the  (dead)  ^08t  stones 
for  the  meeting  of  the  Cambridge  Bmnch  of  the  S,P,R  oti 
eveoiEig  of  Friday  22ni 

August  23. — ^Went  to  Bafton  Hall  and  met  EdwaM 
Bimbttry,  the  geogmpber,  who  talked  mock  The  Govem- 
ment  are  aetoaHy  at  work  oo  their  Redistribution  Bill, 
and  there  iB  some  idea  that  they  may  adopt  Lord  Cowper's 
sugg^tion,  and  lay  it  befom  the  Hoase  in  October,  If  the 
Lords  want  a  compromiae  this  is  perhaps  as  good  m  any 
that  may  be  suggested;  but  if  they  want  to  foroe  a 
dissolntioa  it  will  be  playing  their  game,  since  the  dis- 
solution  after  the  Eedistribution  Bill  is  Mm,  with  the 
Franchise  BiU  not  pamed^  is  certain  to  loee  the  Government 
some  of  the  oeots  which  they  propose  to  redistribute.  On 
the  whole  I  do  not  think  W,  H  (i.  will  concede  so  much. 
The  political  flitimtion  is  unchanged — we  are  wailing  for 
Olailstones  Hpeecb  to  \m  cotjstituents. 

August  25, — Had  a  letter  t'tom  X  to  tell  me  frankly  that 
be  rigartis  himRelf  ob  belotigitij^  to  the  same  dass  of  human 
beings  BB  Beethovon,  though  he  does  not  exactly  place 
him^df  on  a  Itucl  witli  hita  I  wrote  to  assure  him  that  I 
could  never  have  intwiKbd  to  imply  the  opposit^>  I  like 
ihk  franknemi,  I  Uu^t)  io  rtmmder  how  I  classed  myself 
in  rehttion  it}  phihi<io|ilit'in.  On  the  whole,  it  seemed  to  me 
that  my  vi*tw  wiMild  hf^  lfi«*it  eicpresMod  by  a<»!ie  such  remark 
ai  Wcrrit»*wnr(.h'i»  in  Lniiih,  that  he  •*  could  hate  written  %l 
playw  ill  Hiuik«*i*iH^ir*»  i(  ho  had  had  a  mind  to.**  I  fed 
if  I  mjiilfl  fiiivw  wtirk»il  out  a  false  system  as  good  m — ai 
— thu  Kniik  */  Par^  Hfmm,  if  I  had  thought  it  worth" 
while.     '*thily  tlitf  n\w^  ^^^**«  wunting/* 
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AiigtiM  31.— Gladstone's  speech.  It  contains  a  cleiir,  but 
not  obtrusive,  menace  that  Government  will  take  up  the 
agitation  against  the  Peers,  if  they  do  not  give  way  in  the 
autumn.  If  this  be  so,  they  wiU  have  to  give  a  pretty 
distinct  lead  as  to  the  kind  of  change  required.  So  far  the 
reformers  seem  rather  at  sea  about  it.  At  the  same  time 
he  does  not  seem  opposed  to  coojpromiae, 

September  1 1  (!), — There  has  been  nothing  to  write  alx)ut 
except  my  work  ^— of  which  the  tale  is  told  in  various  note- 
books— and  Psychical  Research,  which  I  feel  ought  to  be  my 
work  more  than  it  is.  One  ©fleet  of  growing  older  is  that 
I  cannot  really  give  my  mind  to  more  than  one  thing  at 
once;  and  though  I  think  Psychical  Eesearch  profoundly 
important  to  mankind,  whereaB  sound  views  on  the  evolu- 
tion of  political  ideas  are  a  luxury  easily  dispensed  with,  I 
am  ashamed  to  find  how  much  more  interested  1  am  in  the 
latter  than  in  the  former.  The  reason  is  that  I  feel  as  if 
I  had  the  kind  of  mind  adapted  for  seeing  things — ^rela- 
tions— ^tbr  myself  in  the  history  of  Thought :  when  I  read 
what  other  people  say,  I  seem  to  see  that  they  have  not 
got  it  quite  right ;  and  then,  after  an  effort^  what  seems  to 
be  the  truth  comes  to  me.  This  is  as  near  the  sense  of 
original  production  as  T  ever  get,  and  only  intellectual 
work  that  gives  me  this  experience  really  takes  hold  on  me. 
Now  in  Psychical  Research  the  only  faculty  that  I  seem 
able  to  exercise  is  the  judicial  ;  I  feel  equal  to  classifying 
and  to  some  extent  weighing  the  evidence — so  far  as  it 
depends  on  general  considerations — but  T  do  not  feel  the 
least  gift  for  making  a  legitimate  hypothesis  as  to  the 
causes  of  the  phenomena,  and  I  am  too  unobservant  and 
unimaginative  about  physical  events  generally  to  be  at  all 
g!Ood  at  evaluating  particular  bits  of  evidence.  For  to  tell 
whether  a  *  psychical  *  experiment  or  narrative  is  good  or 
not  evidentially  requires  one  to  imagine  with  adequate 
accuracy   and   exhaustiveness   the   various    ^lossibilities    of 

*  About  his  work  Ue  a»y«  to  H.  G.  Dakyns  on  Sejitember  3,  "We  h«id  a 
good  tiine  at  Davos  in  June- J  til  j,  »mve  when  I  hrivt:  been  pretty  giv  iidily 
in  C^mbnige  bringing  out  a  Uiird  afjitlou  of  my  £thii^  and  working  at  th« 
history  of  political  Ideas,  '* 
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*  aatural '  caiisatiou  of  the  pheoomeoon,  and  judge  the  degree 
of  improbability  of  each*  Nora  is  much  better  at  all  this  than 
I  am :  and  I  mean  to  give  her  the  work  to  do,  on  this  ground, 
so  far  as  she  will  take  it.  She  has  gone  to  Strathconan  [her 
brother^a]  with  the  printed  slips  of  the  '  phantasms  of  the 
living' J  there  are  now  more  than  1000,  but  this  number 
includes  a  good  many  that  have  little  evidential  value 

Septmiber  14. — Started  yesterday  on  a  tour  of  Psychical 
Eesearch — ie.  to  make  peraonal  acquaintance  with  certain 
persons  who  have  told  interesting  ghost  stories,  eta,  aad, 
while  askiog  questions  necessary  to  ascertain  the  BXB^t 
evidential  value  of  their  narratives,  to  try  to  form  a  view  of 
their  personal  (jualities  as  witnesses,  for  our  private  satis- 
faction,  at  any  rate*  Arrived  at  Teignmouth  4.50  PJi.  ,  .  , 
Teignmouth  is  not  a  bad  place  to  be  obliged  to  go  to  on 
business.       Its  fashionable  part  lies  on  a  bar  of  sand  (the 

*  Den '  =  Dune)  between  river  and  sea,  so  that  it  has  two 
water-sides,  and  its  river-side  was  really  picturesque  last 
night  as  I  saw  it  across  the  river — ^ships  in  the  harbour, 
and  behind  them  houses  climbing  the  hill,  with  dark  green 
wood  among  them,  behind,  beyond,  stretching  up  the  fair 
Devon  river — evening  light  under  thunder  sky. 

September  19  [from  K  G^  Dahfm'&  harm  at  Clifton]. — 
Yesterday  I  finished  my  investigationSi  all  except  Bridport^ 
Psychical  Research  is  not  disagreeable  when  the  subjects 
of  inquiry  li%^e  in  weU-situated  country  houses  and  ask 
one  to  lunch ;  one  feels,  in  fact,  that  one  is  making  the 
beat  of  both  worlds.  But  when  (as  on  Wednesday)  one 
travels  from  7  A-M,  to  10  p.m.,  in  abnormal  heat,  on  the 
day  of  the  fair  of  the  neighbourhood,  on  railways  where 
the  regular  practice  is  to  stufiT  tlie  (heated)  ord-ckss 
passengers  into  2nd -class  carriages,  the  case  is  altered, 
and  one  has  to  remind  oneself  of  the  sacrifices  made 
by  other  scientific  iiiveatigatoi-a  in  tlie  cause  of  truth. 
However,  the  results  are  on  the  whole  satisfactory;  tlie_ 
stories  that  become  worse  after  oral  examination 
mostly  those  that  wc  had  already  ind*^  to  ^-  -Hieetionable, 
and  some  am  decidedly  improvt  n. 
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September  30  [jfiKKstde].  —  Arthur  [Sidgwick]  has  just 
gone,  having  stayed  from  26th  to  29th.  We  had  much 
talk  about  politics.  .  .  . 

I  think  the  Lords  will  not  give  way.  They  have  taken 
up  a  strong  position  in  which  they  win,  whatever  happens, 
and  establish  a  constitutional  precedent  in  favour  of  their 
claim  to  appeal  to  the  people  against  their  representatives, 
wnless  the  Government  place  themselves  at  the  head  of  the 
Radical  attack  on  the  Lords.  ...  I  do  not  think  the  Lords  will 
be  moved  to  give  way  by  fear  of  this  latter  step,  because  (a) 
they  will  think  that  there  is  a  good  chance  of  the  Liberal 
party  breaking  up  over  the  question  ;  and  (6)  surrender  now 
would  leave  them  so  precarious  a  remnant  of  political  power, 
that  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  they  would  not  as  a  whole 
have  as  much  or  more  under  any  reformed  system  of 
constructing  the  second  chamber  that  is  likely  to  be 
carried.   .  .  . 

My  Conservative  friends  are  confident  {e.g.  Arthur 
Balfour) — but  perhaps  they  do  not  know  much  of  the  feelings 
of  the  more  weak-kneed  peers.  I  gather  from  what  he  says 
that  the  Tory  tactics  in  the  Lords  are  likely  to  be  somewhat 
different  from  what  they  were  in  the  summer:  they  will 
not  throw  out  the  bill  on  the  second  reading,  but  will 
refuse  to  proceed  with  it  in  committee  till  the  Redistribution 
Bill  comes  up.  This  is  certainly  more  constitutionally 
correct. 

To  G.  0.  Trevdyanfrom  Cambridge  on  October  24  {to 
congratidaie  him  on  his  change  of  office) 

I  am  delighted  to  hear  that  you  have  exchanged  a 
turbulent  kingdom  [Ireland]  for  a  well-regulated  Duchy 
[Lancaster].  It  is  also  pleasant  that  everybody  is  pleased : 
Liberals  cordial,  Tories  complimentary,  and  even  the  enter- 
taining Parnellites  in  joy  at  having  routed  a  hostile  chief 
secretary  and  driven  him  into  the  Cabinet,  pour  dicourager 
les  avires.  I  hope  now  you  will  at  any  rate  have  some 
good  holidaya 

I  think,  if  I  had  nothing  else  to  do,  I  would  make  a 
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got  oatof  dbe  linwritir  lefatiom  of  Izssh 
ad  pedeoL  As  fiortbe  love-iBakngdaKBX^veni^hBv^ 
the  bead  €f  tbe  poiiee  and  an  aideai  joai^  Hon^raler  linJs 
fiortfaea&elioDsof  abeaalifrlaieeecf  theLord  TimTraMl, 
antealaoB  wfaidi  oflen  ao  laanj  good  firffngn  tbai  I  do  moL 
kaoar  wbkb  to  cbooaeL  Finalty  tbere  would  be  an  inmriea' 
with  tbe  Giaiid  Old  Ifaa  [Ghuisumel  wbo  woaM  taka  to 
ptopbeayiog  like  Jaoobi  It  migfat  be  called  *  Tbioa^  One 
Adwiaiilfaijon  "  if  Mim.  Barnett  did  not  object. 

l%e  JarnnuU  agaim.  {after  a  wumiKs  imUrvoTi 

CkUAer  31. — I  bad  an  interestiiig  coQTersatioD  lasi  Samr- 
da  J  with  Arthur  Balfonr  oo  tbe  political  sitiian<»i.  He  con- 
aiden  that  a  compromise  is  improbable ;  each  side  considers 
tbat  it  bas  scored  by  tbe  vacation  campaign,  and  probably  eacb 
side  is  8o  far  in  tbe  right  tbat  its  atcn  svppartmi  have  been 
made  enthusiastic  by  the  strife  Certainly  the  Consenratives 
think  tliat  they  have  had  success  ;  they  do  not  claim  to 
have  had  the  largest  number  of  meetings,  but  they  claim  to 
have  had  one  or  two  of  the  biggest  and  best :  they  think 
Uiat  the  Government  have  failed  because,  having  gone  in 
lor  a  national  agitation,  they  have  got  no  more  than  a  party 
demonstration.  Grant  this  to  be  enthusiastic  and  unanimous, 
so  £ar  as  Liberals  go,  will  it  remain  so  if  the  Government 
attack  tbe  House  of  Lords  seriously  ?  He  thinks  the 
Liberals  must  lose  at  least  same  Whigs  when  this  develop- 
ment takes  place,  and  that  Gladstone  shrinks  from  it  on 
this  ground.  No  compromise  has  been  suggested  which  is 
not  a  surrender  of  one  side  or  the  other ;  tbe  Lords — to  put 
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it    on    the   lowest   ground  —  cannot  afford    to  surrender; 
Gladstone  is  not  likely  to  recognise  the  need  of  it 

November  6. — |H.  FawcettJ^  Just  now  I  think  most 
of  the  wonderful  success  and  example  of  this  life,  which  is 
now  beyond  the  reach  of  time  and  change.  Some  lines  of 
Tennyson  run  in  my  head : — 

0  well  for  him  whose  will  is  strong  ! 
He  suffers,  but  he  will  not  suffer  long ; 
For  him  .  .  . 

Not  all  Calamity's  hugest  waves  confound, 
Who  seems  a  promontory  of  rock, 
Tempest-buffeted,  citadel-crowned. 

He  was  a  hero  of  a  peculiar  type,  without  any  outward 
air  of  self-sacrifice  or  suggestion  of  idealism  in  his  ordinary 
talk,  and  yet  one  felt  that  his  determination  to  live  the 
ordinary  life  of  a  man,  and  a  successful  man — who  gives 
pity  and  aid  more  than  he  takes  it — required  a  continual 
sustained  effort  which  did  not  draw  its  force  from  self-love 
alone;  it  continually  demanded  and  obtained  the  further 
force  given  by  the  consciousness  of  the  power  of  serving 
others ;  and  the  needs  of  this  stiniggle  gave  to  a  nature, 
which,  though  large,  healthy,  and  generous,  was  not  originally 
characterised  by  high  moral  aspiration,  an  elevation  it  would 
not  otherwise  have  had. 

In  spite  of  all  that  I  have  read  of  saints  and  sages,  I 
feel  that  if  grievous  physical  calamity  came  upon  me,  yet 
one  that  left  the  springs  of  physical  energy  unimpaired,  I 
should  turn  for  strength  to  this  example.  I  wonder  how 
many  blind  feel  that  he  has  opened  the  door  of  their 
prison-house  and  shown  them  the  way  back  to  ordinary  life  : 
steep,  yet  one  that  may  be  trodden  by  a  steady  and 
trustful  step. 

November  29  (!). — Grumbling.  Again  a  month  without 
a  journal ;  but  I  do  not  give  up  all  hope.  I  have  had  for 
the  whole  month  a  bad  cold,  cough,  irritation  of  mucous 
membrane,  consequent  headaches,  collapse  in  the  evenings, 
etc. :  so  that  the  waves  of  work  and  business  have  closed 
^  Fawcett  died  on  November  6,  1884. 
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over  me,  and  I  have  been  living  from  hand  to  mQUtb.      In 
a  fortnight  more  all  this  will  have  come  to  an  end. 

As  for  the  results  of  the  month,  they  present  themselves 
to  me  as  gloonoy,  which  perhaps  may  be  due  io  varioaa 
ways  to  the  irritation  of  the  M.M,  But  I  seem  lo  h&ve 
fisdled  80  far  as  Professor — perhaps  partly  from  my  oolda 
and  coughs  ^ — at  any  rate  both  my  classes  *  have  grown  small 
by  de^^es  and  beautifully  less.  And  I  am  giowing 
doubtful  as  to  my  general  line  in  academic  organisation ;  I 
am  beset  with  a  fear  that  all  my  efforts  to  make  professorial 
teaching  effective  by  making  it  quasi-tutorial  will  fall 
between  two  stools  and  produce  neither  good  teaching  or 
good  research.  And  Psychical  Eesearch  is  growing  dark  and 
difficult ;  I  am  shaken  in  my  new  of  telepathic  evidence  by 

the  breakdown  of  Sir  E.  H 's  narrative  in  the  Nin^eetUh 

Century,  Here  is  a  man  teUs  an  elaborate  story  of  what 
happened  to  him  less  than  ten  years  ago,  and  his  wife  (who 
waa  an  actor  in  the  drama)  confirms  it,  and  her  mother 
bears  witness  that  the  wife  told  her  next  morning :  and  yet 
the  story  is  altogether  inaccurate  in  fundamental  points — it 
is  indeed  difficult  to  understand  how  any  of  it  can  be  true- 
About  Politics  alone  I  am  not  gloomy ;  mj  expectations 
have  been  agreeably  disappointed  by  the  Compromisa.'  I 
have  always  said  that  there  was  no  reason  why  both  parties 
should  not  secure  what  they  professed  to  be  concerned  about, 
though  I  did  not  think  it  would  be  done  in  this  way.  The 
general  verdict  seems  to  be  (so  far  as  diicemible  among  the 
voctfemtions  of  parties)  that  the  "  Tories  mark  honours,  and 
Gladstone  marks  the  trick/'  It  fixes  Lord  Salisbury  pretty 
steady  in  his  seat :  though  whetlier  his  seat  itself  is  steady 
— with  the  tide  of  democracy  roaring  within  m  well  as 
without  the  Torj^  pale — seems  questionable^ 

I  have  been  reading  Maine  in  the  Qu/aTt€rlf — -the  best 
anti-democratic  writing  that  we  have  had.  He  dined  with 
us  this  evening :  seems  really  concerned  that  we  have  no 

*  B9  ««■  liottiring  on  Eknienurv  Pditicttl  Fhiloeopli?  thn«  timea,  Mid 
00  th«  ffiatoiT  of  Mdrm  Folitlott]  Phitosqphj  twice  a  week. 

'  Eff«et«d  oy  &11  igr«eiii«it  betweeji  the  Wders  of  tli«  two  pftrdM  in 
piivKt*  ooaftTtttiM  u  t&  tilt  linM  of  tht  K«dbCribtitiotk  BiH  to  b*  pa£«id. 
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proper  constitutioii  iu  England :  tbiuks  it  would  l>e  a  real  gain 
to  have  a  constitutional  code  settled  by  Act  of  ParUanient 
Of  Qouree  it  coiild  not  have  binding  force  for  future 
Parliaments,  but— ^tliere  i^  Viiluable  efficacy  in  the  written 
word ;  if  judiciously  written  it  would  be  diflicult  to  altar. 
The  genuine  alarm  that  M.  seems  to  feel  at  the  existing  state 
of  things  in  England  impressed  me  much,  since  his  intellect 
has  always  seemed  to  me  a  very  cool  and  disengaged  one. 

JDecmnher  2  0 ! — Habit  of  journaHsing  not  yet  formed*  And 
jet  I  have  from  time  to  time  in  the  day  many  thoughts 
that  I  am  disposed  to  commit  ^fido  libeUo  and  also^o  amicOj 
hut  when  evening  comes,  I  lack  the  impulse  to  writa 

Arthur  Balfour  haa  been  with  us ;  he  thinks  strongly 
that  his  party  have  been  well  guided,  and  gained  prestige 
by  the  conflict  and  compromise  ;  but  he  is  by  no  means 
triumphant— hardly  even  cheerful — about  the  futura  He 
thinks  single-member  constituencies  ^  are  the  best  method 
of  securing  representation  of  minorities  that  the  people  will 
accept,  but  that  the  whole  arrangement  may  be  overthrown 
if  there  is  a  strong  feeling  worked  up  against  it  in  the  big 
towns.  (This  was  ten  days  ago.  Now  it  looks  as  il"  the 
an'angement  would  certainly  stand.  Myself,  I  prefer  *  pro- 
portional representation ' ;  but  its  advocates  seem  to  me  to 
be  flogging  a  dead  horse  now.) 

On  the  whole^  I  should  say  that  Gladstone's  streUe^y  as 
regards  this  Bill  has  been  good,  if  one  reviews  its  history 
as  a  whole,  but  that  his  tm^tim  in  July  were  clearly 
mistaken.  He  has  made  Tories  and  Peers  take  a  great  leap 
towards  democracy,  but  he  has  let  them  pluck  laurels  in  the 
precipitate  descent 

December  2L — My  nephew,  A.  C,  Benson,  came  to  dinner 
this  evening.  He  told  me  that  in  theology  Westcott  was 
the  one  man  exercising  influence,  but  that  he  (A.  C.  B.) 
could  not  get  hold  of  his  method.  He  thinks  Westcott 
very  like  Maurice  as  he  appears  in  the  biography.  They 
certainly  have  the  common  characteristic  of  continually  offer- 
ing to  their  opponents  an  intellectual  sympathy  which  the 
^  As  *rrang»d  in  the  '  *  Compf omiae. " 
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Istter,  wilh  Che  otnioat  gnlitnd^  are  quite  imeUe  to 

and   CMilf  ptimiteTieel  ia  hm  m^nmmi^  wberau  Mam 
me  to  some  eztem  peiadojocel  in  bolL 

iJhcemh^  22-26. — I  haTe  had  rmtfao'  an   <>y<*itiifc^   five 
dajs,  fefidraed  more  agitated  towmiiis  the  end  by  tlie  mie 
toto^  of  tfaa  R  O.  about  CSuiatiiiae  tune     I  wiU  pat  doi 
tbe  main  points  : — 

The  stotjr  b^glim  cm   Dseember  IS,  wben  we 
Alfred  Mashall  Pktiimor  of  Polittcal  Veoaemj.     He 
beie  on  Deoemher  17,  called  an  ns,  heard  mj  nev  of  the 
ledturei  zeqtiued,  then  aoddealjr  broke  out     I   bad 
diioed  on  him  the  impteasjott  of  a  peti^  tmnt  *"  di^saed  in 
Utile  brief  anLhontr"  (Chaiimai]  of  the  Boatd  of  M« 
Seienoe)  wbo  wished  to  regnlate;  traomiel*  hamper  a  man 
wiio  knew  more  about  the  subject  tiyui  I  did     I  tried  ta 
eKplain«  and  we  parted  Meodt;  but  the  ocplaa^tioii  wam^ 
imperfect,  corr^poticleDce  ensued,  and  on  Tae&iiay  (23)  I 
rioetTed  from  him  a  long  and  very  impressive  letter,  analjs-j 
iog  my  academic  career,  and  pointing  out  that  the 
•ouroB  of  failure  in  it  was  mj  mania   for 
Tlie  result  uf  thm  bad  been  that  my  enei^^  had 
ft^ittered  away  on  details  of  admiuistratioD,  and  oa  the  effort! 
to  give  a  wretchtd  handful  of  und«;rgraduatea  the  partieulac] 
teaching  that  they  required  for  the  Moral  Sciences  Tripos.] 
He  corjtnusted  tny  lecture^rcwm,  ia  which  a  handful  of  men  * 
are  taking  down  wliat  tliey  regard  as  useful  for  examination, 
with  that  of  [T.  H,]  Green,  in  which  a  hundred  men — half 
of  them  B.A/s — ignoring  examinations,  were  wont  to  hanif^ 
on  the  li[jH  of  thf!  man  who  waa  sincerely  anxioua  to  teach 
them  the  truth  abtjut  the  universe  and  human  Ufe.      I  have 
left    out    th6    partly    courteous,    partly    affectionate  —  for' 
Mamlmll  ia  an  old  friend — fiadding  of  the  letter,  by  which 
he  meant  to  iioftan  the  pressure  of  these  hard  trutlis,  but 
this  ii  the  sul^tance. 

J  waa  moeb  Interested  by  this  letter :  *  reflected  on  my 

*  Ai  r0g«rtli  Stdgwtck'i  «t  lit  ode*  tovrmrds  cntioUtD  ire  mmj  qiiot4*i  the 
loUovifig  MPttUncM  irritWo  hy  him  M»  bii  wife  «  jw  or  tw«  Wttr,  t^oufh 
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own  life  and  career:  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  I 
would  write  down  my  own  view  of  the  causes  of  my 
academic  failure — I  mean  my  failure  to  attract  men  on  a 
large  scale. 

First,  My  Character  and  Opinions.  Once,  in  reading 
Bagehot*s  article  on  Clough,  I  noted  a  few  sentences  which 
struck  me  as  applying  also  to  myself.     As  follows  : — 

"  Though  without  much  fame,  he  had  no  envy.  But  he 
had  a  strong  realism.  He  saw  what  it  is  considered  cynical 
to  see — the  absurdities  of  many  persons,  the  pomposities  of 
many  creeds,  the  splendid  zeal  with  which  missionaries  rush 
on  to  teach  what  they  do  not  know,  the  wonderful  earnest- 
ness with  which  most  incomplete  solutions  of  the  universe 
are  thrust  upon  us  as  complete  and  satisfying."  (This 
represents  my  relation  to  T.  H.  G.  aud  his  work.)  "  *  Le 
fond  de  la  Providence,'  says  the  French  novelist,  'c*est 
Tironie.'  Mr.  Clough  would  not  have  said  that,  but  he 
knew  ♦  .  .  what  was  the  portion  of  truth  contained  in  it. 
Undeniably  this  is  an  odd  world,  whether  it  should  have 
been  so  or  no;  and  all  our  speculations  upon  it  should 
begin  with  some  admission  of  its  strangeness  and  singularity. 
The  habit  of  dwelling  upon  such  thoughts  as  these  will  not 
of  itself  make  a  man  happy,  and  may  make  unhappy  one 
who  is  inclined  to  be  so." 

I,  however,  am  not  unhappy  ;  for  Destiny,  which  bestowed 
on  me  the  dubious  gift  of  this  vue  d'ensemhle,  also  gave  me 
richly  all  external  sources  of  happiness — friends,  a  wife, 
congenial  occupation,  freedom  from  material  cares — but, 
feeling  that  the  deepest  truth  I  have  to  tell  is  by  no  means 
"  good  tidings,"  I  naturally  shrink  from  exercising  on  others 
the  personal  influence  which  would  make  men  [resemble]  me, 
as  much  as  men  more  optimistic  and  prophetic  naturally  aim 

not  exactly  applying  to  the  present  case  : — "I  am  sorry  you  are  plagued 

with   the  correspondence  witn ;    at  the   same  time  I  cannot  nelp 

thinking  that  you  may  derive  instruction  from  this,  and  from  the  criticisms 
in  Lights  if  you  can  get  yourself  into  the  state  of  mind  of  taking  a  large 
amount  of  misunderstanding  and  misrepresentation  as  inevitable,  and  merely 
endeavour  to  extract  the  grains  of  useful  suggestion.  At  least,  I  myself 
have  always  learnt  from  criticism  when  I  could  get  into  this  state  of  mind 
about  it." 
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at  exerciBiBg  such  influence  Hence  as  a  beacher  I  naturaJlr 
desire  to  limit  my  teaching  to  those  whose  hent  or  deUberate 
choice  it  is  to  seatt^h  after  ultimate  truth;  if  such  oome  la 
me,  I  try  to  tell  them  all  I  know ;  if  others  come  with 
vaguer  aims,  I  wish  if  possible  to  train  their  faculties  with- 
out guiding  their  judgments.  I  would  not  if  I  could,  and  I 
eoald  Dot  if  I  would,  say  anything  which  would  make 
philosophy — my  philosophy^ — -popular* 

Ab  for  "  over-regulation,*"  it  seems  to  me  that  there  ia 
an  element  of  truth  in  it  and  an  element  of  error  I  bave 
no  desire  to  have  my  own  way — not  knowing  sufficienlly 
what  way  is  my  own;  still  less  to  ooetoe  otli^u  But  I  have 
a  great  desire  in  all  social  relations  for  de&iite  imderstaad* 
ings;  not  knowing  what  road  is  best  for  humanity  to  walk 
in,  I  want  all  roads  that  claim  to  be  roads  to  be  well  made 
and  hedged  in.  This  impulse  may  no  doubt  mislead  la 
phariaaiflm  and  mere  schematism  that  devitalisea  the  couraes 
that  kind  nature  keeps — perhaps  it  baa  misled  me, 

Janimnj  1,  1885. — This  last  sentence  was  finished  at 
AddiDgtoii  Park,^  where  I  now  write  on  New  Year*s  Day, 
I  am  always  impr^sed  here  with  a  stranj^  sense  of  the 
vitality  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  its  power  of  function- 
iiig  intellectually  and  morally  in  the  atmosphere  of  modem 
scientific  and  social  thought.  At  Cambridge  I  get  into  the 
way  of  regarding  it  as  something  that  once  was  alive  and 
growing,  but  now  exists  merely  because  it  is  a  pill^  or 
buttress  of  uncertain  value  in  a  complicated  edifice  that  no 
one  wants  just  now  to  take  to  piecea  Here,  however,  I 
feel  mther  as  if  I  were  contemplating  a  big  fish  out  of 
wateFp  propelling  itself  smoothly  and  gaily  over  the  high 
road. 

January  3,  1885. — Went  from  Addington  to  London  for 
the  Sunday,  Noi*a  immersed  herself  in  the  Phaniamu  of  tke 
lAvifi^,  with  a  view  to  conference  [regarding  the  proposed 
book]  on  Sunday  evening  I  read  Taine  {Qngim^  de  la 
Frmm€  Contemparmn€)  at  the  Athen^tun.  Certainly  the 
book  is  a  remarkable  success— so  mckm'nin^,  and  on  so  trite 
I  Hit  b?etber  in-lsw*8,  tb«  Ait;hbi«bo|>  of  Canterbm^r. 
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a  subject.  But  it  seems  to  me  essentially  deficient  in 
sympathy  and  therefore  in  real  penetration.  It  is  all  very 
well  to  maintain  a  scientific  attitude  of  mind:  but  the 
physicist  must  have  his  senses  acute  and  alert  to  perform 
a  fine  scientific  analysis  accurately,  and  sympathy  is  an 
indispensable  sense  of  the  scientific  historian. 

Janttary  5. — ^Went  to  Whittingehame  (10  A.M.  to  7.13 
P.M.) ;  read  Fowler's  Progressive  Morality  for  Mind — not  a 
strong  book,  but  the  sort  of  book  that  is  wanted.  I  think  I 
can  praise  it  mildly,  but  suflBciently  to  prevent  a  breach  of 
friendship.  Henry  Butcher  met  us  at  York,  and  rode  in 
our  carriage  from  Newcastle  to  Berwick.  He  tells  me  that 
he  does  not  know  a  man  in  Ireland,  even  among  those  who 
were  its  strongest  advocates,  who  does  not  think  the 
joint-ownership  established  by  the  Irish  Land  Act  unwork- 
able ;  some  mode  of  transferring  the  complete  ownership  to 
the  tenants  appears  an  absolute  necessity.  The  question  is, 
who  is  to  run  the  risk  of  lending  the  purchase -money  ? 
Apart  from  the  political  danger,  I  should  be  quite  willing 
that  the  British  tax-payer  should  run  it :  but  now  ? 

January  6. — Settled  down  to  the  life  of  luxury  and 
literary  ease  which  I  always  enjoy  here  and  in  which  I  revel, 
though  with  some  moral  self-contempt  for  the  disproportion 
of  my  'wages'  to  my  *work.'  However,  the  perusal  of  the 
different  reviews  of  my  book,^  which  I  reserved  for  the  vaca- 
tion, is  a  tonic ! 

January  7. — Bead  reviews  of  my  book  and  talked  to 
A  J.  B.  His  chances  for  Manchester  seem  to  be  improved 
by  the  single-member  system,  which  he  thinks  now  pretty 
safe.^ 

January  8. — Read  and  made  notes  of  reviews  and  private 
criticisms.  The  total  result  is  just  not  unfavourable  enough 
to  make  me  decide  not  to  biing  out  a  second  edition.  It 
will   not  be  difiQcult  to  remove  most  of  the  weak  places 

*  Tht  Principles  of  Political  Economy,  Sidgwick's  practice  was  to  defer 
reading  reviews  till  he  had  collected  all,  when  he  generally  found  that  a  good 
many  cancelled  each  other  out. 

^  Arthur  Balfour  was  at  this  time  member  for  Hertford,  but  was  a  candi- 
date for  the  East  Manchester  constituency  at  the  next  election. 
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successfully  attacked  by  the  critic5S — except  the  one  daimiijig 
defect  of  long-winded  and  difiBcult  dulDess.  Even  this  I 
shall  try  to  diininish.  I  feel  inclined  to  jump  over  chairs 
like  the  German  biiron — ''  pour  apprendre  k  etre  vif;* 

Jammrrf  1 1 , — Began  "  improvijig  "  ray  book.  Cannot  help 
thiukiug  all  the  time  of  a  "sow's  ear/'  My  imaginatioii  is 
filled  with  that  intractable  niateriaL 

January  12.— Talbote  (of  Eeble),  who  have  been  here,  ate 
gone.  We  have  had  some  interesting  talks — especially  about 
expenditure  of  wealth,  un  which  1  have  promis^  to  write 
to  him.  I  like  his  type  of  Christianity;  it  accepts  the 
modern  time  with  a  kind  of  simple  and  trustful  openness  to 
truth  which  is  very  attractiva  Some  day  I  shall  ask  him 
how  he  gets  (logically)  at  his  creed, 

January  26* — We  have  just  settled  down  again  at  Cam- 
biidge,  ,  .  .  Why  have  I  not  kept  this  diary  ?  I  am  afraid 
it  was  because,  during  my  last  week  at  Whittingehame,  I 
fell  into  the  habit  of  suiTenderiiig  myself  to  the  pleasure 
of  the  evening  in  the  form  partly  of  French  novels,  partly 
the  anecdotes  and  arguments  of  Mr,  Henry  J.  Howorth. 
Mr,  Howorth  deserves  a  description.  He  is  a  Manchester 
ban-ister,  an  active  polititnan,  member  of  Arthur  Balfour*fl 
(Conservative  committee  there.  He  has  written  a  book  on 
the  history  of  the  Mongols.  The  first  day  of  hia  arrival 
he  gave  me  three  pamphlets  on  metaphysica  The  second 
evening  he  entertained  us  witli  an  account  of  his  con- 
troversy with  Freeman  on  early  English  History.  U  was 
not  till  the  third  day,  when  I  took  him  out  walking,  that  I 
discovered  that  his  real  passion — just  now — is  geology »  on 
which  he  discoursed  to  me  for  an  interesting  hour.  .  «  , 
It  is  really  refreshing  to  find,  at  this  date,  a  man  who 
reads  and  writes  about  what  he  pleases,  and  snaps  his  Engem 
at  the  Division  of  Labour. 

These  days  at  Wliittingehame,  with  Political  Economy, 
Howorth,  and  other  Tories,  were  instructive  but  depr^sing. 
Their  criticism  on  the  present  phase  of  Eadicaliam  seems  to 
me  unanswerable     Am  I  theu  ber  «  ""  l^erhapg, 

but  a  strange  one,     Wht>ever  m  iiboli'^_ 
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cally)  in  sackcloth  and  ashes,  and  bewailing  the  necessity 
of  conserving  our  glorious  Conslitutiou  pro  ttm.  ? 

On  the  coldest  afternoon,  with  snow  beneath  and  around, 

we  mildly  tobogganed^  but  with  Canadian  toboggans,  which 

appear  to  be  different  from   the  Davos  ones — longer  and 

^  narrower  ;  you  ait  and  lie  down  in  them.     I  gathered  that 

\  the  Davos  inatrument  is  more  what  in  Canada  is  called  a 

"  bob-sleigh/' 

On  the  19th  I  went  back  to  Cambndge,  and  on  the  20th 
lectured  on  early  English  Political  Economy  ^ — before  Locka 
Keading  the  growth  of  England's  commercial  greatness  rouses 
a  mixture  of  curiosity  and  patriotic  anxiety ;  it  seems  clear 
that  we  are  past  all  cuhnination,  relatively  speaking,  and  it 
would  be  contrary  to  all  historic  precedents  that  we  should 
not  go  down  hOl ;  but  mil  it  be  by  destnictive,  disastrous 
shocks,  or  gradual  painless  decline  ?  That,  1  fear,  is  the  only 
question  of  practical  importance ;  but  who  can  answer  it  % 

January  30, — Went  up  to  London  to  the  Industrial 
I'Coaference — it  was  interesting  enough — not  so  much  to  hear 
w^hat  the  delegates  said,  for  those  best  worth  hearing  (<?p^„ 
a  miner  and  an  agricultural  labourer)  did  not  seem  to  have 
practised  speeches  of  ten  miuutes*  length,  and  had  to  sit 
down  just  as  they  were  getting  to  tlie  point :  but  it  was 
interesting  to  hear  their  tone  and  observe  what  they  cheered. 
On  the  whole,  I  was  pleased  with  the  men  of  the  North.  I 
do  not  think  the  acrid  declamatory  Socialism  wliich  has  its 
home  in  London  will  go  down  with  the  people  of  Lancashire 
and  Yorkshire.  No  doubt  they  have  now  inclinations  to- 
wards wild  panaceas  a^  regards  land ;  but  I  think  they  have 
a  practical  turn  of  mind,  and  will  not  be  led  far  astray. 
The  *  Liberty  and  Property  '  defender  was  a  complete  failure. 
Individualism  of  the  extreme  kind  has  clearly  had  its  day. 

In  the  afternoon  w^e  had  a  successful  S.P,R*  meeting. 
Nora's  paper  on  "  Phantasms  of  the  Dead  "  read  very  well, 
I  thought.  I  fear  it  was  disappointing  to  the  audience,  as 
it  poured  cold  w^ater,  in  a  lucid  and  impartial  manner,  on 
mote  than  nine-tenths  of  our  ghost- stories.     The  task  of 

'  Probftblj  u  part  ef  tlid  coutv^  on  IlifiEtoty  of  Politlcii]  PhDo^oplLy, 
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dealing  with  the  small  fmctioii  that  remam  is  much  harder  ; 
we  are  hardly  ieelmg  our  way  to  a  view.  It  looks  as  if 
there  was  sottit  cause  for  persons  experieQciog  iudependently 
^milar  hallucinations  in  certain  houses,  but  we  are  not  at 
present  incliiied  to  back  ghosts  against  the  field  as  tht  causeL 

Februarii  2. — I  came  [Imck]  to  Cambridge  to  be  admitted 
a  Fellow  of  Trinity.  Qumiiimi  midains  ah  illo  socio  admitted 
twenty-five  years  ago.  The  tempora  are  also  eoosiderably 
mutata.  Last  time  I  swore  that  I  would  drive  away  Btraage 
doctrine ;  this  time  I  only  pledged  myself  to  restore  any 
College  property  that  might  be  in  my  possession  when  I 
ceased  to  be  a  Fellow.  In  the  evening  1  feasted  in  a  scarlat 
gown ;  felt  middle-aged  and  pompous,  but  loyal  at  heart, 
and  glad  to  be  at  home  ^ain  in  mj  College, 

Ffhruary  7*^— Presided  fco-day  at  a  Proportional  Kepre- 
mentation  meeting,  called  to  discuss  the  application  of  the 
principle  of  P.B,  to  University  CoiiBtituencies*  Good  speech 
by  P.  Lyttelton  Crell  of  Balliol,  who  came  over  for  the 
purpose.  It  appears  that  many  Libet^s,  reduced  to  despair 
by  the  big  Toty  majoritiea,  are  detenmned  to  abolish  Uni- 
veisi^  Beats,  .  ,  ,  Hence,  to  save  the  seats,  this  idea  of  apply- 
ing Proportional  Bapresentation  to  them  has  beeu  started. 
It  is  proposed  to  tie  Oxford  and  Cambridge  into  one  con- 
stituency, which  would  afford  one  Liberal  seat  The  sugges- 
tion is  opportune,  but  I  cannot  think  it  will  have  sufEcieni 
support  to  make  it  worth  while  to  agitate  about  it,  unleas 
Proportional  Representation  generally  b^somes  much  more 
alive  than  it  now  is.  .  .  .  Meeting  small,  perhaps  because 
distant  Khartoum  absorbs  too  much  attention.  .  .  , 

Fthmari/  1 6. — Hiatus  !  The  agitating  times  and  the 
Btruggle  to  do  Political  Economy  combined  have  caused  this 
collapse  Not  that  T  exactly  share  the  sentiment  about 
Gordon :  I  cannot  satisfy  myaelf  that  he  is  not  partly  to 
blame  for  our  troubles.  I  think  none  the  woise  of  a  hero 
for  l»eing  a  fanatic ;  but  a  fanatic  ia  Uable  to  obey  no  orders 
except  God's  in  a  crisk.  1  cannot  think  that  the  Govern- 
ment were  quite  blind  enough  to  drift  by  themselves  into 
tliia  horrible  mess.     I  conceive  that  they  liad  one  policy 
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and  he  another,  and  that  he,  taking  his  own  heroic  line, 
dragged  them  after  him  reluctantly,  and  therefore  too  late. 
I  console  myself  by  thinking  that  I  know  nothing  of 
warfare,  for  if  I  trusted  my  judgment  I  should  think  our 
little  army  must  be  in  extreme  danger.  .  .  . 

Dilke  ^  lunched  with  us  yesterday.  I  did  not  like  to 
talk  about  Egypt.  He  said  he  thought  the  movement  for 
applying  proportional  representation  to  the  Universities 
might  succeed,  not  now,  but  in  a  few  years.  .  .  . 

Febnutry  19. — Dined  with  Protheros  and  met  Stopford 
Brooke ;  should  like  him  if  he  did  not  look  so  just  the  Irish 
popular  preax^her.  He  told  me  that  Bume-Jones  and  Morris 
breakfast  together  every  Sunday,  and  that  a  week  or  two 
ago  B.-J.  told  him,  with  tears  of  joy  in  his  eyes,  that  they 
had  had  a  real  talk  about  Art  the  Sunday  before,  the  first 
time  for  many  moriths,  Socialism  having  all  this  time  been 
the  sole  topic !  Met  Eobertson  Smith  there ;  the  little  man 
flowed,  entertained,  domineered,  almost  as  usual 

February  22. — J.  W.  Cross  came  yesterday  for  the 
night.  We  talked  about  his  book  [George  Eliofs  Life]. 
He  tells  me  5000  copies  are  sold,  so,  as  it  is  a  two-guinea 
book,  the  publisher  is  no  doubt  happy.  Granting  the  plan 
of  the  book — i,e.  that  it  is  to  be  a  quasi-autobiography  made 
up  of  letters,  and  thus  aiming  at  an  exhibition  of  the  inner 
life  almost  exclusively — it  seems  to  me  a  remarkable 
success;  at  any  rate,  I  closed  the  third  volume  with  as 
powerful  a  sense  of  a  great  and  rare  personality  as  I  have 
ever  had  from  a  biography.  And  the  little  Cross  has  allowed 
himself  to  write  is  certainly  well  done — modest,  tactful,  and 
what  the  reader  wants.  The  only  nasty  review  that  I  have 
seen  is  the  Saturday ;  but  as  the  dominant  tone  of  the  SJl, 
is  a  combination  of  conceited  orthodoxy  and  cynical  worldli- 
ness,  I  do  not  see  how  it  could  do  otherwise  than  snarl 
and  spit  at  a  life  so  serenely  heretical,  constantly  aspiring, 
and  deliberately  emotional 

February  24. — Nora  went  to  Newnham  to  celebrate — 
with  speeches  and  dancing — the  anniversary  of  the  admission 
'  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  Under-Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

2d 
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iif  Wfimti  tiff  UriWoMviix  exAitiiimtioiiii.  On  the  same  day 
Ma^hUhW  kiiv«9  hM  liintjgtira]  lecture,  containiiig  the  threatened 
(li^tltthifclMti  lit  war  MK'^itiNi  me  and  my  efforts  at  University 
(H^fllMllfiti.  t  illil  fM)i  K^)  t<)  hear  him,  but  I  am  told  that 
it  WAH  ttiMirliPOtmly  oxprewiod,  though  unmistakable  to  the 
iHlfclati^il.  I  havD  cotno  to  the  conclusion,  without — I 
ttllltli — \)U\m  t)r  \ittdue  (les|H)ndoncy,  that  I  must  abandon 
my  ttW»K^.  TiH)  many  forn<Mi  are  against  me — ^Westcott^ 
Am^lny^  and  now  Mamliall  .lackson,  who  is  the  only 
inMnttn^t*  of  Ihi^  lUtartl  who  cordially  and  strongly  agrees 
WHh  WMK  AVOWM  that  hf^  in  quite  hopdess.  And,  after  all,  it 
In  %^hy  io  ovf^vvatno  oi^^iiAation,  and  at  any  rate  well  to 
k^ow  \\\  t<m<>t  wh<>n  a  line  has  to  be  abandoned.  ^  I  wiD 
^wvy  n\\iH*lf  in  «vy  hooka,  and  the  Devil " — who,  I  aappoae^ 
\n  iii«^  tx<^i  attt.i-oi)3|ani«er — •'may  pipe  to  his  own." 

11^0  UnHii  IVil^te  has  begun.  I  prophesy  that  like 
^^N^Mrnm^nt  oaao  will  look  better  after  the  debate  than  it 
^(Hm  n4^w.  TV  liK>V(^mment  has  got  into  a  terrible  sitna- 
Ht>n  ;  and  w\  do^bt  it  i«  mmt  dear  that  they  on^t  aa^nr 
tiiX.  t^o  hax*^  ami  (Wdon  at  all,  or  to  have  backed  him  19 
Aavliov  l^w(  if  it  had  turned  out  well,  what  an  achieve^ 
mofU  \\  would  havo  been  t/>  have  pacified  the  Soudan  with- 
out wawtin^:  a  ^dier !  ll  waf^  a  piei^  of  hurhly  sperulaiivf 
^v^hnos  whioh  ha**  failed. 

f'>h''^ff/r^,  I'Y.  '^liat  an  abfiurd  thing  thif  debaie  is  :  ] 
<mr\  undoTvt^^nd  t4imin$:  out  thf  Government  hep^uAe  thev 
ha\T  f«il(vl .  t,hal  wanl^s  hut  fow  wonif  u.  anrut  :  hut  tr 
t\^-  to  mako  th^m  «ay  oxaAUly  how  the}  are  poinp  u*  cet  nnt 
i\\  th^iv  holo  ^eoiwf  u»  me  Twmiciouf  foDy  Suci.  declaxb- 
iions  mH>  hsmpe:  them  senoufiir  a;  la^  crinca.  iioini  smnc 
lhc>  won't  like  1^  eel  out  o:  it  any  otiier  way  hu:  that 
wh>^h  fhey  hnv(  undftTtakej.  t^-  tn.  Le:  tnen.  |?ei  ou;  an^ 
way  tbc>  oav*  <i*  lonp  a?  they  cat  avoic  disaste:  an.  -mv- 
v^nt  a  rollinj:  wjivi  o:  \lohanun€idai.  lanaucisn.  iron.  i»fiunnc 
dowTi    uT^oi".    l^yp*        ^*    think    iioweve:    tiia:    I    waii:    tht 

tV*vem?nent  u  br  tume*.  oui  ol  tht  wiioi- 1.    cnaniv    inr 

ln/*k        Bill   i  shouh.  ht  mnci   Rnrpnae^  i*:  il-  naiiiteiiiuii 
IM/r*Wi  2 — R<*nni«:  tron.  faaymi  sl\ — Kaun'      A.  th- 
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Doge  said  to  Francis  I.,  the  most  remarkable  thing  was  to 
find  myself  there.  But,  in  fact,  the  extent  to  which  I  really 
get  on — ^not  only  externally,  but  in  intimate  conversation 
— with  Talbot  is  less  remarkable  to  me  than  it  was :  since 
I  have  come  to  know  that  we  agree  in  two  characteristics, 
which  [are]  quite  independent  of  formal  creeds — a  belief 
that  we  can  learn,  and  a  determination  that  we  ivill  leaiii, 
from  people  of  the  most  opposite  opinions.  /  acquired  these 
characteristics  in  the  dear  old  days  of  the  Apostles  at  Cam- 
bridge ;  I  wonder  where  Talbot  acquired  them. 

On  Saturday  was  a  meeting  of  a  Branch  of  the  S.P.R  at 
Oxford  ...  I  heard  that  certain  dons  are  concerned  about 
this  movement,  being  afraid  that  it  will  "  unsettle  the  mind  " 
of  young  Oxford,  which  reminded  me  of  the  man  who  felt 
himself  ill  after  a  city  dinner  in  consequence  of  having 
imprudently  taken  a  walnut. 

March  7. — Went  up  yesterday  to  the  dinner  of  the 
Political  Economy  Club.  It  is  astonishing  how  little 
Political  Economy  these  people  know.  Thorold  Rogers 
knows  a  little,  and  thinks  he  knows  all  there  is  to  be 
known.  Courtney  knows  a  good  deal  in  his  old-fashioned 
style,  and  must  be  confirmed  in  his  economic  orthodoxy  by 
his  justifiable  consciousness  of  his  superiority  to  almost 
every  one  else  there.  I  found  myself  in  the  position  of 
defending  Ric€udo. 

Spent  the  night  at  Bryce's ;  met  Lord  Acton,  who  told 
me  that  Cross  was  much  disappointed  at  his  review  of 
"  Greorge  Eliot's  life  "  in  the  Nineteenth  Centwry.  I  am  not 
surprised,  for,  though  it  is  the  best  and  most  interesting 
review  that  has  appeared,  it  has  the  defect  of  trying  her 
throughout  by  a  standard  which  is  really  irrelevant;  he 
keeps  pointing  out  that  at  this  or  the  other  stage  of  her 
development  she  did  not  know  what  a  thoroughly  educated 
person  of  first-class  ability  and  unimpaired  leisure  would 
have  known.  Also  he  has  an  odd  way  of  throwing  down 
statements  of  the  most  disputable  kLid  with  the  air  of 
saying  what  is  not  only  generally  admitted,  but  trite ;  as 
when   he  says  that  she  did  not  take   to  Shakespeare  on 
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aoootmt  of  hh  "  insulari^' "  and  the  *^  obvionsieK '  of  his 
ch&ractats. 

How^veri  it  is  an  interestiDg  article^  aad  he  is  an 
JQWresliiig  toau  with  hiB  vast  learning,  and  a  sort  of  modeet 
oommamcativeaees  of  ready  genemliBations.  He  does  not 
00  ninch  strike  me  bs  a  remarkable  mao,  hut  rather  as  a  mna 
like  Diodt  of  us  who  get  first-classes  and  fellowships,  but  one 
whijm  youthful  ei^artiess  to  leani  haa  had  fair  and  fall 
fimj.  And  yet  Cwi  Bono  I  since  it  seems  very  doubtfnl 
whettier  he  will  publish  anything. 

Had  a  plea^uint  talk  to  Biyee  about  his  book  on  the 
United  States.  I  think  it  ought  to  be  the  book  of  the 
seaeon  next  yean  Tlie  Americans  heUeve  in  him :  and  [ 
think  he  will  manage  to  produce  a  favourable  impression  of 
them  iu  the  English  mind  without  an  air  of  paTii  pris —  i 
ftinoe  he  by  no  means  thinks  democracy  has  broken  down — 
and  alao  to  tell  them  plain  truths  without  losing  theif 
goodwill  If  I  am  right,  it  will  be  a  feat  to  have  produced 
the  combined  result.  C\  H,  Pearson  was  there,  believing 
in  Australia  as  much  as  ever,  but  personally  much  disposed 
to  return  to  England^  if  the  mother-country  would  make 
him  a  good  offer* 

March  12. — ^Have  just  finished  Tattison's  Memoir;^ 
eurious  as  an  unconscious  confession  of  sordid  egotism^ 
mingling  with  a  genuine  ardoiu*  for  an  academic  ideal  of 
life*  Very  odd  that  a  man  of  so  much  intellectual  calibre 
appears  never  to  have  turned  on  his  own  character  the  cold  i 
and  bitter  criticism  that  he  applies  Ui  others.  In  spite  of 
my  sympathy  with  his  Wews,  I  cannot  but  admit  that  his 
life  is  a  moral  fiasco,  which  the  orthodox  have  a  right  to 
|ioint  to  as  a  warning  against  intideUty.  The  (iasco  is  far 
worse  than  Carlyle's,  though  the  fall  is  from  a  lower 
pedestal. 

March  16, — Returned  from  pleasant  visit  at  HaU^s 
(Six  Mile  Bottom)  refreshed  with  merry  jests  and  genial 
hospitality.  Talked  to  J,  W.  Cross  about  Lord  Aeton^s 
article^  which  has  rather  vexed  hint  I  urged  the  profound 
admiration   implied   throughout  —  though   here  and    ther^ 
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dissembled — and  emphatically  expressed  at  the  close.  .  .  . 

Miss was  there ;  I  liked  her  personally ;  she  is  not 

at  all  conceited  to  talk  to,  and  her  occasional  efforts  to  be 
sententious  are  rather  agreeable ;  the  superciliousness  of  her 
style  seems  to  belong  to  her  pen  or  her  ink,  like  some 
people's  humour  and  other  people's  fine  sentimenta  But 
her  socialism — which  we  all  employed  ourselves  in  drawing 
— seemed  to  me  a  crude  affair ;  she  reminded  me  of  Carlyle's 
saying  of  Mrs.  J.  S.  Mill  (when  Mrs.  Taylor),  that  she  had 
a  "  deal  of  unwise  intellect." 

March  22. — On  Friday  last  we  went  to  Brighton  to 
experiment  in  Mesmerism.  .  .  . 

We  talked  over  Theosophy,  of  which  Hodgson  keeps  us 
amply  informed  by  weekly  accounts  [from  India]  of  his 
investigation.^  His  opinion  of  the  evidence  seems  to  be 
growing  steadily  more  unfavourable;  but  there  are  still 
some  things  difficult  to  explain  on  the  theory  of  fraud.  I 
have  no  doubt,  however,  that  Blavatsky  has  done  most  of 
it     She  is  a  great  woman. 

I  am  trying  to  find  out  what  people  are  thinking  about 
in  London.  Nothing  lively.  The  Tories  have  said  so  often 
that  the  country  was  going  to  the  dogs,  that  now  that  they 
really  hcrnd  fide  think  it  is  going  they  seem  merely  paralysed 
and  languid.  They  do  not  even  abuse  Gladstone  in  the  old 
style ;  the  only  sarcasm  I  have  heard  is  that  '  the  Mahdi 
has  telegraphed  to  Wilfrid  Blunt  expressing  a  wish  to 
subscribe  to  the  Gordon  Memorial !  *  It  is  partly  the  im- 
possibility of  turning  the  Government  out,  and  partly  a  deep 
distrust  of  the  democratic  plunge  that  they  have  agreed  to 
take  with  a  good  grace. 

Nor  does  there  seem  any  excitement  about  the  Eussian 
quarrel ;  ^  the  truth  is  that  in  spite  of  the  newspapers  no 
one  can  believe  that  Gladstone  will  go  to  war  ¥dth  Kussia 
— the  irony  of  history  does  not  reach  this  pitch  ! 

March   26. — Have   been  reading  Marms  the  Epicurean 

^  Dr.  Hodgson  bad  been  sent  ont  by  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research 
to  investigate  *  Theosophy.*     For  his  Report  see  Proe.  S.P.Ji.,  voL  iii 

^  About  the  frontier  of  Afghanistan ;  leading  to  the  **  Pe^jdeh  in- 
cident." 
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wilb  ati  adequate  antoimt  of  serene  otJgfcctJuw      I  think  i& ' 
18  ft  saecesa — as  mucli  a  saccess  as  Pater  is  capable  at      Its 
interest  depend^p  for  me,  entirelj  on  style  and  treatment ;   I 
not  only  do  not  care  alioat  Planus  s  mooda  and  ph^ies^  bus 
I  cati  hardlj  imagine  that  the  author  aeiioiislj  expects  me 
to  eare  about  tbem.     Bot  the  pictoiea  of  aaeieot  life  are  | 
aweei,  transparent,  delicate ;  and  thoQ^  lalKKued,  jet  not 
so  that  the  reader  is  made   to  ftel    the  weaxnueK  of   the 
Uboor — be  rather  feels  flattered  bj  the  troiibk  this  seholarljp  i 
peiBcm  baa  taken  to  please  bim.     In  short,  it  is  a  "*  blaEtid  "*  ' 
and  "* select"   book,  '^ giaciotia "  certatnlj,  if  not   exaotfy 
*^  opulent ""  i — and  its  preciosity,  tbongh  a  salient  feature^  is 
not  ofiensive. 

March  29, — By  way  of  contrast  to  Pater,  I  haTe  beea 
reading  the  Adventuns  of  ffmkUhary  Mnn — tDach  to  be 
recontmended  to  admireis  of  Mark  Twain  (the  anibarX 
Huek  Finn  is  a  kind  of  bt^h,  semi-savage  Gil  Bias,  of 
low — ^tbe  lowest — Transatlantic  life,  bring  by  bis  wits  oii 
the  MiaaissippL  The  novelty  of  the  scene  heigbtacia  the 
romantic  impritfu  of  his  adyeotnres :  and  the  comiD  laijprApit 
of  his  reflections  on  them  is — about  once  every  three  timoa 
• — irresistibly  laughable. 

Have  jnst  dined  in  Trinity.  We  mnnd  r^liy  believe 
in  war  with  Ru^ia;  we  simply  feel  tbat^  by  all  geneml 
rules,  the  game  of  brag  has  reached  a  dangerous  poink  ■ 

April  4. — Heard  to-day  det^ls  of  Monro's  ^  death  •  .  .  | 
If  it  had  been  possible  to  bnry  him  in  the  College  Chapel, 
there  would  have  been  a  strong  wish  to  bring  the  body 
borne,  but  this  waa  l^aUy  out  of  the  qne^oii — and  it  ia 
not  unfit  that  he  should  rest  in  the  eternal  city.  Two  of 
the  most  strongl}'  marked  figures  and  cbaractezB  of  Cam- 
bridge have  gone  in  Fawcett  and  Mnnro,  alike  in  a  eeitain 
ragged  vigour  and  naturalness,  if  in  little  else.  I  feel  aa 
if  I  were  growing  old  rapidly,  and  should  soon  come  to  the 
time  when 


ThiiigB  long : 


'  suffice,  uul  men  fovigotten  that 


'  H.  A,  J.  M tuir»i  FeUow  of  Trijutj^  editor  of  LmerttimM^  dkd  fti  1 
Mjuch  m,  ldS&. 
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In  the  evening  I  received  a  tel^ram  from  Hall  of  Six 
Mile  Bottom,  asking  if  I  would  be  a  candidate  for  his 
division  of  the  county  at  the  next  election.  I  gather  that 
with  his  support  a*  Liberal  would  have  a  good  chance,  and 
the  candidature,  with  his  hospitality  for  headquarters,  would 
be  as  pleasant  as  any  could  be.  I  was  tempted;  but  I 
communed  with  my  political  conscience  and  discovered  that 
I  could  not  come  forward  as  a  Liberal  at  this  juncture 
without  hypocrisy.  I  am  a  Utilitarian,  and  would  be  a 
hypocrite  if  I  were  convinced  that  the  country  required 
this  sacrifice ;  but  I  cannot  rate  my  political  value  so  high. 
In  fact  the  temptation  was  really  this :  I  want  to  write  a 
great  book  on  Politics  during  the  next  ten  years,  and  am 
afraid  it  will  be  too  academic  if  I  do  not  somehow  go  into 
the  actual  struggle.     But  how  ? 

April  9. — Nothing  but  toil  these  last  few  days,  but  feebly 
performed.  Am  trying  to  write  chapters  for  a  book  on 
Politics,  but  it  will  not  be  literature  any  more  than  my 
other  books.  Yet  I  should  like  to  write  literature  before 
I  die,  if  only  the  substance  of  what  I  have  to  say  would 
adapt  itself  to  form. 

Have  been  studying  Plato  again,  in  spite  of  my  despair 
as  to  the  possibility  of  making  out  what  he  means.  I  am 
coming  to  the  conclusion  that  his  myths  are  not  as  I  once 
thought  the  drapery  of  a  half-philosophised  creed  to  which 
he  clings  while  conscious  that  it  is  not  philosophy.  I  now 
think  he  was  not  half  poet,  half  philosopher,  but  philosopher 
to  the  core,  as  determined  as  Descartes  to  believe  nothing 
but  the  clearest  and  most  certain  truth,  who  only  used  his 
imagination  in  myths  to  dress  up  ho^ai,  for  the  vulgar,  as 
near  the  truth  as  their  minds  could  stand,  but  that  a  long 
way  ofif.  Thus  all  the  anthropomorphic  theology  he  scatters 
about,  so  attractive  to  pious,  cultivated  souls,  is,  I  think, 
simply  and  solely  for  the  vulgar !  Then  how  the  world  has 
been  taken  in  !  and  how  plainly  he  has  told  us  in  the 
Republic  his  view  of  these  useful  fictions.  Instead  of 
securus  judicat  orbis  terrarum  must  we  not  say  orbis 
terrarum  wit  dedpi  et  decipietv/r  t 
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Tet^ram  that  Ruasiajis  luTe  attacked  and  defeated 
Albans  I 

Aprii  10. — Kttshed  at  the  papei%.  After  all,  tfa? 
Ruagians  seem  to  have  had  provocation,  so  far  aa  actual  attacJc 
gpm,  Tlie  Afghans  had  *'  not  advancad,  but  only  oocupiad 
a  more  advaatageoits  poeitioa.''  The  distinction  ia  not 
impfeasive  to  a  dvOi&a.  Still  Sir  Peter  Lomsden'a  opimon 
dearly  is  that  the  Ruaaiasa  were  snbetantialljr  aggieaaara. 
la  he  to  be  trusted  ? 

April  11. — Diaed  with  the  Political  Economy  Clob  and 
next  Dalhousie  who  seems  to  lely  on  Lumfideii*s 
lefKnrt,  and  says  HuMians  are  quite  lUitrustworthy.  What 
do  the  Bussiaos  want  ?  My  impression  is  that  they  do 
not  want  war,  bat  think  it  a  good  opportunity,  GladstoBe 
being  in  power  with  Egypt  on  his  hands»  to  iucrease  their 
prestige  with  the  Afghans.   .  ,  . 

Our  discu^ion  [at  the  Politick  Economy  Cluh]  was  on 
the  rise  in  value  of  gold  as  cause  of  depression.  The  bankers 
came  to  the  front  It  m  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  they 
know  n&  Political  Economy ;  I  think  they  read  Mill  some 
time  ago,  and  look  at  him  from  time  to  time  on  Sundays. 

AprU  15» — Arrived  yesterday  at  Eanby  on  a  visit  to 
Francis  Otter*  Interesting  and  pleasant  visit,  so  far.  I 
lijtd  never  stayed  with  Otter  since  his  marriage,  and  in  old 
days,  thcnigh  I  liked  him  for  his  intellectual  eagerness  and 
warmlieartcdncss,  there  was  something  about  him  of  random, 
casual,  inefTactive  discordance  with  the  normal  condid^nid  of 
human  life  which  made  one  veiy  dubious  what  the  flavour 
of  )]i»  life  would  he  when  the  fizz  was  off.  But  under  the 
influence  of  u  happy  marriage  and  a  moderate  hndad 
estate  he  has  managed  to  become  solid,  sober,  baraioiiiQas^ 
without  any  Philistinisni*  .   .  - 

April  IC.^ — Went  yeJiterday  to  see  Tennyson's  birth- 
place (Someraby),  thirteen  miles  off;  tolembly  pictufeeque  in 
lUi\  uiidit  of  tlie  wold»,  with  sloping  garden  at  back  and 
mytm  wyoli-<'Iin»  on  the  left,  Mrs.  Burton,  the  lady  of  the 
htaiwt*,  obligingly  showed  ua  tlie  fireplace  made  by  the 
Itithiii  imd  bin  buy^.     She  said  Yankees  cmme  sometimes. 
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but  there  do  not  seem  to  be  many  pUgrims — perhaps 
because  it  is  seven  miles  from  the  nearest  railway. 

Talked  to  Otter  about  Comte  and  Congreve.  The 
latter's  position  he  thinks  hopeless  since  the  split  ...  He 
showed  me  Comte's  "Testament,"  printed  some  little  time 
ago  for  private  circulation,  containing  his  correspondence 
with  Clotilde  de  Vaux.  It  certainly  is  not  adapted  for  the 
profane.  Some  of  the  letters — ^just  before  the  crisis  manquS  of 
their  love-afiFair — would  be  thought  a  grotesque  caricature  if 
they  appeared  in  a  ''  Tendenz-fioman  "  against  Comtism.  .  .  . 
Still,  I  like  Comte,  so  far  as  one  can  like  any  one  so 
portentously  devoid  of  a  sense  of  humour. 

Told  some  real  ghost -stories  to  Otter's  three  nice 
children,  and  felt  their  great  inferiority  to  sham  ones — 
whether  for  entertainment  or  edification.^ 

April  25. — I  cannot  find  any  one  who  knows  what  we 
are  going  to  do  when  we  have  drifted  into  war;  but 
the  general  conviction  is  that  the  drift  is  now  irresistible 

April  26. — Commemorative  service  in  Chapel  for 
Hotham  and  Munro.  I  was  much  moved,  and  Trotter's 
sermon  was  pathetic ;  but  I  could  not  avoid  the  mood  of 
Myers's  lines : — 

Whereof  the  priests,  for  all  they  say  and  sing, 
Know  none  the  more,  nor  help  in  anything. 

The  first  lesson  was  about  Balaam's  Ass ! 

April  28. — ^Aljfred  Elliott  (Commissioner  of  Assam) 
came  to  dinner,  and  we  talked  about  Afghans  and  Indians. 
He  thinks  the  demonstrations  of  Indian  loyalty  genuine: 
denies  that  Anglo-Indians  generally  are  all  converted  to 
the  Forward  policy :  and  stoutly  maintains  that  India  ought 
to  be  defended  behind  her  own  mountain  boundary.  But 
the  impression  produced  on  my  mind  was  that  there  was 
something  to  be  said  for  not  going  to  Afghanistan,  and 
something  for  staying  when  we  had  gone,  but  nothing  for 

'  lu  earlier  years  Sidgwick  had  a  marked  faculty  for  improvising  stories 
to  children.  Mr.  Dakyns  recalls  *'  a  memorable  occasion  when  Henry — who 
was  visiting  us  at  Clifton — lying  on  the  rug  near  the  fire,  told  inimitably  a 
tale  to  Amy,  who  was  three  or  four  years  old,  and  all  eyes  and  ears  greeaily 
absorbing  the  rather  tragic  history  of  Trb  Bloodthirsty  Bix^ebells." 
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tlie  course  actu&llj  adopted  of  iavaditig,  seuttling^  and  then 
i^reeing  to  protect  a  people  now  become  ao  hostile  and 
suspicious  that  they  will  not  let  our  troops  in  till  the 
mischief  is  dona     Graham  Dakyns  came  to-day,  ,  .  , 

April  30, — Hodgson  came  back  from  Madras,  He  has 
no  doubt  that  all  Theosophic  mangels  are  and  were  a  fraud 
from  beginuing  to  end.  He  thinks  Mme.  Blavatsky  a  re- 
markable woman,  possibly  working  from  motives  of  Boamii 
patriotism  and  Buasian  pay  to  foment  native  discontenL 
He  thinks  Theosophy  wiU  go  on,  but  that  we  may  help 
to  prevent  people  of  education  from  being  further  duped. 

May  10, — Dined  with  Myers  last  night  and  met  Ilia 
Trevelyans.  T.  baa  recovered  all  his  spirits  since  he  got 
free  of  Ireland,  but  his  hair  is  curiously  white,  in  patches, 
from  the  troubles  of  these  years.  When  he  began  to  talk 
enthusiafltically  about  Gla^lstone  he  seemed  very  like  the 
old  Trevelyan,  ,  .  ,  To-day  the  Trevelyans  came  to  lunch. 
We  talked  among  other  thinp  of  the  violence  of  Parlia- 
mentary  debate;  I  asked  him  whether  the  abuse  of 
ministers  was  not  hotter  a  hundred  years  ago.  He  said 
the  debates  of  that  time  urged  openly  more  serious  moral 
charges  than  people  would  openly  make  now,  and  in  veiy 
strong  language,  but  generally  with  more  dignity  of  style, 
and  more  gentlemanliness  as  regards  interruption^ 

May  11, — I  learn  from  Nora  that  I  shall  not  be  able  to 
go  to  the  *  Ad  Eundem '  at  Oxford,  as  important  matters 
will  come  before  the  Newnlmm  Council  on  the  16th,  It 
will  be  proposed  to  take  a  decided,  though  not  irrevocable, 
step  towards  the  building  of  a  third  Hall,  by  taking  a 
temporary  house  to  receive  additional  students.  Mim 
Clougfa,  whose  mind  is  always  peculiarly  open  to  the  logic 
of  facts,  ha^  yielded  to  the  pr^sure  of  applications,  and  set 
her  tliougbts  towards  a  third  Hall,  and  as  "  ce  qn*elle  veuty 
elle  veut  ibrteinent;'  I  expect  that  we  shall  begin  building  in 
about  two  years,  if  the  pressure  continues,  I  shall  have  a 
cert4iin  satisfaction  in  seeing  the  thing  complete.  We  shall 
then  have  an  institution  of  about  150  students  in  a  ground 
of  eight  acres,  and  if  society  wants  more  room  they  must 
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found  a  new  college.     However,  it  is  not  jet  decided,  for 
'  HoUoway '  is  an  unknown  quantity  still  indeterminate. 

May  16. — Had  the  Newnham  Council;  all  went  oflf 
well ;  house  is  to  be  taken. 

May  20. — "Labor  improbus";  struggling  with  details 
of  examination  papers — a  wretched  business.  I  sometimes 
fear  (when  I  think  that  I  might  have  come  to  something 
intellectually)  that  I  have  been  wrong  in  giving  up  so  much 
of  my  time  to  this  educational  routine.  "  Clitellae  bovi : 
non  est  nostrum  onus."  For  I  get  no  satisfaction  out  of 
it ;  have  no  conviction  that  any  one  else  would  not  do  it 
better. 

May  21. — We  went  up  to  London  and  dined  with 
Gumey  to  meet  the  amateur  conjuror  whom  Maskelyne 
has  recommended  to  R  G.,  and  whom  we  hope  to  employ 
in  investigating  mediums.  .  .  . 

May  25. — I  am  trying  to  finish  my  review  [for  Mind] 
of  Martineau  (Types  of  Ethical  Theory).  I  shall  praise  it 
as  much  as  I  can,  but  it  is  not  a  first-rate  book,  though 
it  is  by  an  author  of  fine  qualities — a  remarkable  com- 
bination of  vivid  imagination  and  emotional  rhetoric  with 
precision  of  thought.  But  yet — he  seems  to  me  altogether 
out  of  it ;  I  can  scarcely  treat  his  theory  with  proper 
respect.  Xo  doubt  I  seem  so  to  him :  and  are  we  not  both 
right  ?     The  book  makes  me  rather  depressed  about  ethics. 

May  26. — Alas !  with  Boards  General  and  Special,  Com- 
mittees of  Boards,  Syndicates  and  Sub-syndicates,  there  is  a 
luxuriant  fungoid  growth  of  administrative  work  feeding  on 
the  best  juices  of  academic  life.  One  longs  for  a  benevolent 
despot,  "  one  still  strong  man  "  in  a  blatant  University. 

June  16. — I  have  intermitted  this  diary  in  consequence 
of  the  general  worry  at  the  end  of  term.  Now  that  I  have 
come  to  London  in  the  very  acme  of  Cabinet-making,  I  shall 
write  a  line  or  two  in  it  daily. 

The  cause  of  the  crisis  is  difficult  to  conjecture  exactly. 
It  seems  agreed  that  the  defeat  on  the  Budget  was  quite 
unexpected  by  Gladstone  at  any  rate,  and  therefore  in  a 
certain  sense  the  Ministry  were  not  "  riding  for  a  falL"     On 
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the  olher  hand  the  pveraliiig  opinioa  is  that  it  is  a  gun  to 
the  libenb  to  go  out  nam,  and  thaefate  one  wondexs  why 
the  Toiia  consent  to  eome  in.  Xor  can  I  quite  make  oat 
from  Arthur  Balfour  what  answer  ther  vould  gire  to  this 
'why' — ^viiether  they  (1)  think  the  liberak  mistaken,  or 
(2)  reoogmse  that  th^  (the  Tories)  are  in  a  diknuna,  and 
consider  that  both  acceptance  and  lefiisal  are  bad  for  them, 
bat  acceptance  not  worse  than  rrfbsal  as  regards  the  fntore  ; 
so  that  the  opportnnities  of  doii^  good  to  the  coontrj  (t»9 
yap  laOXh^  otrx  airrm  ^tXo^ ;)  during  the  next  five  months 
may  be  reckoned  as  pure  gain.  This  latter  is  on  the  whole 
the  view  that  I  attribute  to  them. 

Juru  17. — The  depressing  thing  from  a  patriotic  point 
of  view  is  that  every  one  seems  to  agree  that  in  any  case 
no  "  Crimes  Act "  can  be  passed  this  year.  Why  the  great 
majority  of  the  House  of  Coomions,  who  certainly  want  a 
Crimes  Act,  cannot  have  their  way,  I  do  not  quite  know. 
If  there  can  be  i^eements  at  all  between  Tories  and 
Liberals,  1  should  have  thought  there  might  have  been 
agreement  about  this ;  but  experts  confidently  say  na 

So  in  any  case  Pamell  wins  by  the  change  of  ministry : 
a  \tSLil  omen  for  next  session*  For  my  part  I  think  that  the 
triumph  of  the  Irish  faction  in  the  next  Parliament  is 
asHun*^l,  l>ttrriri^  gross  mistakes  or  startling  aocidents. 
Panu;ll  will  hold  all  the  trumps  and  his  game  will  be 
so  (iOHy  that  I  fool  as  if  I  could  play  it  myself! 

0/u7ut  I  8.  Thi!  int<jrest  of  being  at  the  centre  of  informa- 
tion is  thatr-  though  A.  .1.  B.  will  tell  me  very  little — one 
d(MiH  i^iii  U)  k»iow  Um5  w>rt  of  extent  to  which  the  newspaper 
explutiution  of  MVMtitM  is  true.  E.g.  1  feel  no  doubt  that  all 
tiiH  Uilk  of  thn  '  ('oiMlitionH'  imposed  by  Kandolph  Churchill 
is  ulUi ;  th<'r«  hii«  \u^«m  some  friction,  but  on  this  wise — the 
reirioval  of  NorthrioUj  to  the  Lords  was  arranged  between 
him  and  HaliMliury,  with  the  former's  complete  assent;  but 
some  of  Northcotn's  frirruU  have  protesttnl  and  made  difti- 
culties.  As  for  I^ml  liandolph  Churchill,  he  has  certainly 
not  stipulated  for  any  one's  removal,  and  the  "  old  gang  '* — 
in  particular  the  *  tiudesmen  '  Smith  and  Cross — will  have 
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their  places  as  before.  The  question  now  is  whether  they 
can  get  from  Gladstone  adequate  pledges  that  they  will 
be  allowed  to  have  their  Budget  undisturbed ;  if  not,  they 
will  not  come  in  after  alL  At  present  there  is  a  hitch ; 
Gladstone  declines  to  pledge. 

As  to  the  wisdom  of  the  Tories  in  taking  office,  my  view 
now  is  that  it  will  go  against  them  at  the  next  election. 
The  Liberals  will  gain  in  impetvs  by  being  in  Opposition  and 
in  oblivion  of  their  mistakes  in  foreign  policy,  especially  if 
the  Tories  make  mistakes  too.  I  also  think  that  in  the 
five  months  allowed  them  they  can  do  too  little  on  their 
own  account  to  make  it  worth  while  to  come  in  ;  they  will 
be  almost  entirely  employed  in  wiping  up  the  messes  of  the 
Liberals — a  process  in  which  they  will  hardly  keep  clean ! 
But  I  think  that  the  Liberals  are  in  any  case  pretty  sure  of 
a  fair  majority  in  the  next  Parliament ;  and  the  bigger  this 
is  (if  only  it  can  be  big  enough)  the  better  for  England, 
owing  to  the  danger  of  the  Irish  holding  the  balance.  And 
I  think  the  Tories  will  gain  from  five  months'  experience  of 
office  in  being  able  to  criticise  more  effectively  and  have  a 
definite  alternative  policy.  It  will  be  better  for  them  and 
the  country  when  their  turn  comes  in  the  Parliament  after 
next. 

This  is  the  view  of  a  judicious  and  impartial  philosopher, 
but  the  forecast  has  one  defect :  it  assumes  the  old  division 
of  parties  to  continue ;  but  in  truth  I  think  that  there  may 
be  a  shifting  of  the  line  soon.  Pondering  the  question,  how 
could  Chamberlain  make  a  Home  Rule  speech,  and  talk  of 
"  sweeping  away  the  anachronism  of  Dublin  Castle,"  with 
the  official  harness  still  warm  from  his  back  ?  I  judge  that 
he  thinks  the  time  has  come  to  bid  openly  for  the  Irish 
vote,  at  the  cost  of  alienating  any  number  of  Whigs.  Will 
this  lead  to  a  serious  split  ?  or  will  the  Liberals  in  the  next 
Parliament  be  to  so  great  extent  Chamberlain's  men  that  it 
will  not  matter  ?     I  can  hardly  think  the  latter. 

June  19. — The  hitch  continues — solution  not  to  be 
arrived  at  till  Tuesday.  I  met  the  G.O.M.^  at  dinner ;  he 
^  Grand  Old  Man,  i,e.  Gladstone. 
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cf  F«  Xmde  mma  Fm^oaam  wak  die  ex- 
c£  the  r^  Semie.  Bm»  vtOm  me  tbat  he 
^eda  cf  the  iMgitfiniiMi  wish.  jaSSestanot^  as  if  he  did  not 
wnU  to  cone  in  ^gm,  bcx  did  Bot  suk^  aad  oertainly 
womld  moft  gnat  iiimiiinliii'  AfiBnA   .  .  . 

Jmme  22. — Mel  Tieieijja,  aad  vesx  to  Inoch  with  him. 
He  vas  prettj  loie  that  the  CoDsemxrres  would  take 
ofBee.  "  The  mere  fiKC,"  he  said,  *  thai  the  Desouadoos  are 
going  OD  piores  it,*  oo  the  princqile  that  ibe  woman  who 
deliberates  is  losL  The  liberals^  be  said  would  certain] j 
noC  giTe  waj,  bat  he  was  by  no  means  clear  that  it  was 
not  tbe  intoest  of  the  Tones  to  take  office  even  withoat 
pledges.  Arthur  Balfour  appeaz^ad  at  dinn^-,  and  allowed 
to  ttanspire  that  an  aziangement  would  most  probably  be 
eome  to.  After  dinner  I  went  to  see  Ifinnie  [bis  sister]  at 
Lambeth — ^laid  up  with  a  bad  ankle,  but  mil  of  instmctaon 
about  tbe  state  of  religion  auKmg  tbe  '  upper  ten '  in 
ibe  metropolis.  .  .  . 

June  23. — Arrangement  is  come  to;  the  Tories  take 
office,  and  it  is  pretty  clear  that  ther  have  waived  almost 
entirely  their  demand  for  assurances.  Certainly  1  am  rather 
surpriserl :  but  it  is  said  that  the  Queen  put  pressure,  and 
I  nu]t]M)mi  tliat  there  was  always  a  quiet,  noiseless  pressure 
ff  mi  Ix^low  HXHTVAmtl  by  the  people  anxious  for  office.  So 
l{AUi\(A\t\\  (y'hurchill  is  really  to  be  Secretary  for  India.  It 
d^xjs  not  nmke  one  in  love  with  Parliamentary  Government ! 

,/imf.  24.-  Arthur  Balfour  is,  I  think,  very  judiciously 
pla';^^!  fit  i\m  lina/l  of  the  l>K;al  Government  Board  and  out 
</f  the  TnhiriMt  Thwre  is  no  feeling  expressed  an}nprhere 
that  he  Im  ithove  hiM  place — as  there  certainly  would  have 
lieen  if  hin  nn*U  hnil  put  him  in  the  Cabinet :  and  it  is  a 
ynry  Uu]HirUkUi  plaiut  Just  now,  as  the  Liberal  move  against 
or  U/wards  Home  MnUt  is  to  be  extension  of  local  govern- 
ment. 

Dined  with  Htatisticians,  whose  rather  dull  debates  I 
have  been  attending  these  three  days.  Speaking  fair,  but 
J  cannot  make  out  bow  any  one  can  stand  it  in   June. 
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And  it  is  odd  that  no  one  has  yet  found  out  how  discus- 
sions of  scientific  subjects  ought  to  be  managed  now  that 
the  printing-press  has  been  in  the  world  for  more  than  three 
centuries.  What  can  be  more  absurd  than  to  call  eminent 
men  together  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  and  spend  the  few 
precious  hours  of  their  meeting  in  reading  papers  which 
every  one  has,  or  might  have,  printed  in  his  hands.  The 
printed  matter  ought  to  be  distributed  each  evening,  and 
discussed  next  day  by  those  who  have  taken  the  trouble  to 
read  it.  The  same  principle  might  be  applied  to  debates  in 
Parliament,  professors*  lectures,  etc.,  etc. 

Junt  26. — Read  Gladstone's  account  of  the  negotiations. 
I  think  he  has  behaved  perfectly  correctly  throughout — after 
the  original  blunder  of  threatening  resignation.  On  further 
reflection,  I  do  not  see  why  the  Tories  should  not  get  on 
without  pledges,  if  they  will  consent  to  avoid  all  startling 
Jingoism. 

Junt  28. — The  Book — Pliantaams  of  the  Living^ — is 
getting  on.  Yesterday  we  heard  Myers  read  the  first  half 
of  his  introduction.  I  am  rather  troubled  about  that  part 
of  it  which  relates  to  religion.  M.  says  roundly  to  the 
Theologian,  "  If  the  results  of  our  investigation  are  re- 
jected, they  must  inevitably  carry  your  miracles  along  with 
them."  This  is,  I  doubt  not,  true,  but  is  it  wise  to  say  it  ? 
Also  it  is  only  true  as  regards  the  ultimate  efiect.  I  do  not 
doubt  that  if  we  ultimately  reach  a  negative  conclusion, 
this  inquiry  of  ours  will  in  time  be  regarded  by  sceptics  as 
supplying  the  last  element  of  proof  necessary  to  complete 
the  case  against  Christianity  and  other  historic  religions ; 
but  for  many  generations — perhaps  many  centuries — ^the 
only  difference  will  be  that  Christianity,  Mohammedanism, 
etc.,  will  have  to  support  their  miracles  instead  of  being 
supported  by  them ;  and  the  historic  roots  of  these  great 
institutions  are  surely  quite  strong  enough  to  enable  them 
to  do  this  for  an  indefinite  period — ^in  fact  until  sociology 
has  been  really  constructed,  and  the  scientist  steps  into  the 
place  of  the  priest. 

^  By  E.  Ourney,  F.  Myers,  and  F.  Podmore. 
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Jwm  30* — Had  a  t^  this  evening  with  Arthur  Baltoor  j 
about  the  pnibable  action  of  the  Ministry.     The  pomt  of] 
most  interest  is  Egypt,  on  whioh  be  has  nothing   to   taU 
me.     The  general  opinion  outside  is  that  the  Cabinet  mean 
to  put  off  a  decision*  if  possible,  until  Parliament  has   o&mt 
to  an  end.     For  two  or  three  months  they  will  be   really 
"  inteireges,"  and   as  the  retiring  Government  have    trietl 
many  policies  and  M\^A  in  each  and  all,  I  think  public 
opinion  will  receive  benevolently  anything  the  Tories   like 
to  do.     A.  J.  B«  defended  inaction  as  regarda  Ireland ;    I  do 
not  see  why  it  should  not  answer  for  the  time^  if  Paj-neli 
has  flufficieot  hold  over  his  own  people.     But  be  will  fairl}* 
saore  it  as  a  triumph ;  and  bis  position  in  the  next  Parlia- 
mefit  will  be  so  much  stronger. 

July  4. — -Nora  and  I,  Gumey  and  A.  Myers,  came 
down  to  Brighton  on  Thursday  to  try  mesmeric  experi* 
ments.  .  .  . 

July  5. — W«nt  down  with  N,  to  Harrow,  and  limched 
with  Bowen  ;  saw  Butler  for  half  an  hour  after  CbapeL  It 
made  me  aad  to  reflect  that  I  had  not  been  there  aince  aar 
m&rtiage — ^partly  through  mishaps,  partly  through  supine- 
ness*  In  this  way  one  drops  threads  of  one's  life  which 
cannot  again  be  taken  up.  The  day  was  lovely,  and  tlie 
views  from  the  hill.  We  went  to  see  the  magnificent 
bathing-place  into  which  *  Duck-puddle '  has  expanded 
ifcaelf.  Butler  told  me  that  during  the  twenty-five  yeara  of 
his  headmaatership  £130,000  had  been  raised  by  subscrip- 
tions iixim  old  Harroviana  and  parents ;  the  school  having  no 
adequate  foundation,  it  has  become  customary  to  send  the 
hat  round  on  all  occasions,  and  no  one  complains. 

July  6* — Went  to  see  the  Afikadfy  of  Gilbert  and  Sulli- 
van, and  thought,  m  I  always  do  of  their  pieces,  how  mii^ 
blotter  it  would  have  been  if  a  iUtk  more  pains  had  been 
takfMi— if  Uie  whole  had  been  kept  more  up  to  the  level  of 
the  best  things. 

/%  8.— Came  yesterday  to  The  Pavilion,  a  summer 
rBflidence  of  Hall  [of  Six  Mile  Bottom],  lent  us  for  twelve 
fbyi'  lestivation.     It  U  on  the  V  ^  ibout  three 
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miles  from  Aldeburgh.  Scenery  not  picturesque;  and  yet 
it  is  an  attractive  place — -partly  because  it  is  wild;  a 
little  wild  garden  of  mainly  ferns,  wild  flowers,  ete^  is 
between  the  house  and  the  garden  gate,  from  which  steps 
descend  immediately  to  the  sea.  Partly  the  house  has 
an  original  construction  appropriate  for  summer;  no  front 
door,  but  an  outer  staircase  up  to  a  verandah,  which 
runs  round  three  aides*  and  into  which  three  aitting-iooms 
open,  I  live  in  one,  Nora  in  the  other,  and  we  have  meals 
in  the  third. 

JyJy  15. — A  happy  week — without  a  history!  I  have 
read  Political  Economy  and  written  part  of  my  address  for  the 
British  Association.^  Nora  has  edited  the  July  journal  of  the 
S.P,R  and  written  the  report  of  the  Theosophic  phenomena. 
1  have  helped  a  little,  but  she  has  done  more  work  than  1 
have.  Further,  we  have  walked  and  looked  at  the  sea, 
tried  to  distinguish  brigs  from  schooners,  and  species  of 
schooners;  in  the  evening  read  bad  navels  and  tried 
psychical  experiments  with  cards*     Isolation  complete. 

My  problem  in  preparing  address  for  the  British  Ass* 
is  to  put  as  optimietic  a  colour  as  possible  on  the  rather 
low  view  that  I  take  of  the  present  state  of  our  economic 
knowledge,  Keally,  in  this  as  in  other  departments,  my 
tendency  is  to  scepticism,  but  scepticism  of  a  humble, 
empirical,  and  more  or  less  hopeful  kind,  I  do  not  argue, 
or  even  think,  that  nothing  is  known,  still  less  that 
nothing  can  be  known  by  the  received  methods,  but  that  of 
what  is  most  important  to  know  we,  as  yet,  know  much 
less  than  moat  people  suppose^ 

Juli/  19.— I  have  been  reading  the  newspapers  without 
any  guidance  except  my  inlelleduM  ^a  permissua  to  the 
interpretation  of  the  signs  of  the  political  weather,  and,  so 
far  as  my  unaided  intellect  caji  judge,  I  do  not  like  the 
way  that  the  Tories  are  going  on.  Thus  (1)  I  do  not  like 
the  line  ArLhnr  Balfour  is  taking  as  to  Medical  Belief;*  I 

^  As  President  of  the  Ecoaomic  Seetion  ^Section  F)«  Tho  ftddrea^  Kas 
been  Tepubli^bed  in  MiMcellant^as  £s$my9  and  JddTcsses, 

^  Bill  to  iboUaU  tlie  diaqujUific&^i^n  ftQia  voting  of  peraoQa  recelviiig 
medical  relief  only, 
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thmk  this  is  the  kind  of  question  on  which  Tories — and 
indeed  anj  sensible  ministrj — should  yield  reltictaiitly,  and 
only  the  very  mininmm  that  they  are  forced  to  yield,  if 
they  yield  at  alL  For  the  concession  cannot  bat  have  a 
depressing  eflfect  on  the  moveroent  towards  providence, 
which  all  the  true  philanthropists  who  know  the  poor  ans 
doing  their  utmost  to  support.  And  tf  they  yield,  it 
should  be  on  account  of  the  circnmstances  of  the  case,  and 
because,  owing  to  hospitals,  etc.,  there  is  a  profound  and 
deeply -rooted  distinctioD  in  the  popular  mind  between 
medical  treatment  and  ordinary  relief.  Certainly  they 
should  not  yield  on  the  ground  A,  J*  B/s  [speech]  sugg^ls,  i 
that  Chamberlain's  agitation  has  made  it  impossible  to 
hold  out.  This  is  surdy  giving  far  too  great  eneouragemettt 
to  agitation. 

Also  (2)  I  think  the  line  they  are  taking  about  Ireland 
is  in  too  cynical  a  contrast  with  the  line  they  weie  taking 
up  to  the  veiy  moment  of  Gladstone  s  resignation^ — I  speak 
of  the  Tories  generally ;  1  qtiite  admit  that  Churchill  and 
Gorst  are  maintaintDg  their  consistency,  hut  the  extent  to 
which  Beach  is  giving  in  to  them  seems  to  me  disaredi table 
to  the  party  as  a  whole  and  of  bad  omen  for  the  futui«. 

July  21, — We  came  back  to  London  yesterday.  I  want 
...  to  the  Atheneeum  to  read  Sir  Robert  Peel*8  speediea 
To-day  I  have  been  at  the  MuBeum,  and  at  the  House  of 
Commons  hearing  Courtney  attack  the  Government  for 
their  weakn^s  on  the  question  of  Medical  Reliel  I  do  not 
care  so  much  for  Courtney's  own  disapproval,  as  his 
political  economy  mak^  it  inevitable,  but  I  am  afraid  he  is 
right  in  saying  that  practical  philanthropists  are  against  it. 
They  have  been  trying  hard  for  fifteen  years  to  te»eh  the 
poor  thrift,  and  now  the  moral  weight  of  the  legislature  10 
to  be  thrown  into  the  other  scale,  so  far  as  medical  relief 
is  concerned. 

John  HoUond,  for  whose  opinion  I  have  much  rmpet^ 
as  he  was  for  some  time  chairman  both  of  the  Board  of 
Guardians  and  the  Charity  Organisation  Committee  in  his 
district  of  London,  says  that  he  is  on  the  whole  of  opimon 
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that  the  battle  of  economy  should  not  be  fought  at  thia 
point ;  but  he  thinks  the  line  between  medical  relief  proper 
and  '  medical  comforts,' — port  wine,  etc. — should  be  strongly 
maintained.  Certainly  there  seems  to  me  a  rather 
stronger  line  between  senna  and  beef-tea  than  between 
beef-tea  and  other  kinds  of  food. 

July  24. — With  this  last  sentence  the  House  of 
Commons  disagreed  yesterday  by  a  majority  of  fifty.  The 
Government  stuck  to  the  line  between  medicine  and 
food;  the  Liberals  saw  an  opportunity  of  proving  that 
Short  is  the  friend  after  all,  and  not  Codlin;  the 
economists,  angry  with  the  Government,  left  them  in  the 
lurch ;  so  the  line  has  now  to  be  drawn  between  the  sick 
man's  food  and  the  food  of  his  family.  I  am  afraid  that 
this  will  hardly  be  maintained,  and  that  soon  all  paupers 
out  of  the  workhouse  will  be  enfiranchised  in  the  imseemly 
competition  for  popularity.  The  Times  blames  Arthur 
Balfour  too  severely,  overlooking  the  fact  that  the  re- 
sponsibility, after  all,  belongs  to  the  Cabinet  But  I 
confess  I  do  not  like  his  lina 

July  31. — Came  to  Cambridge  Friday  last,  and  have 
been  reading  lazily  Gomie — ^with  a  view  to  my  address — and 
S.P.E.  literature.  I  wish  Ingram  had  not  been  allowed  to 
air  his  Positivism  in  the  E7u:yclopoBdia  Britannica,  attacking 
Political  Economy  d  la  Gomte  in  the  article  headed  by  the 
name  of  that  science.  I  must  reply:  can  hardly  avoid 
attacking  Comte :  can  hardly  attack  him  without  making 
him  ridiculous :  and  I  do  not  like  jeering  at  a  great  man's 
foibles. 

Aug^ust  7. — Came  up  to  London  yesterday,  and  took 
two-thirds  of  my  address  for  Section  F  to  the  secretary  of 
the  British  Ass.  to  be  printed.  ...  It  seems  to  me  very 
dull,  and  I  wish  I  had  kept  out  of  the  business ;  however,  it 
is  one  of  the  things  that  only  comes  once.  .  .  .  Went,  by 
appointment,  to  lunch  with  Manton  Marble,  a  leading 
Democrat  now  over  here,  to  find  out  whether  there  is  any 
chance  of  the  European  Governments  doing  anything 
'Cfiective  to  support  silver.     It  seems  that  the  Bland  Bill, 
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doUais  a  numth  in  iilTer,  is  Hkelf  to  be  repetled  next  seamo; 
Ihenieiiof  boeiiieaiiiilheEist^BStBtes^wlioare  th/U 

dbe  ftociBBidittiig  man  of  miwet  doUaiB  will  soon  fcree  on  the 
dia&ge  of  ilieir  carrenej  to  a  pradicaUj  mkwer  baais,  wiO 
make  a  great  effort ;  tb^  Cabmet  is  on  ibe  aaoie  sadB,  and 
thej  expect  lo  wiiL  If  this  takes  plaee  il  wOl  na  doobi.. 
eatiae  a  fititber  Ml  of  the  mpee  in  India*  and  thai. 
BBppoae,  will  stiomlate  tbe  expOTt  of  Indian  wheat  for  mam 
yma  till  the  effecta  of  tbe  fall  aze  einenlj  dbtribiiled 
anaong  all  kinds  of  excbaoge  in  India.  Hence  there  are 
tiying  timei  oooiing  for  tbe  Indian  GoFOimiQLt,  ^id  also 
an  tncreaaed  pvesittfe  on  Englidi  agtienltore ;  bat  I  think  It 
would  tequke  woiae  dangers  than  these  to  Uim  John  Bttll'a 
beatt  from  his  monometeUie  gold  carrencj^  and  so  I  told 
Manton  Marbla  In  tbe  ovBning  J.  K  Crofia  (ex-Undet^ 
Secretary  for  India)  dined  with  us,  and  made  very  light  of 
the  above  dangers.  On  verm.  Meeting  of  S.P-B*  Counc^ 
in  the  afternoon^  very  harmoniona 

AuffuM  8. — Arthur  Benson  dined  with  ns;  has  found 
the  work  bard  at  Eton,  bot  says  he  likes  tL  He  thinb 
that  Wane's  changes  are  pretty  well  finished;  the  most 
important  change  baa  been  to  relieve  the  tntois  of  the  old 
toad  of  work  in  writing  fair  copies.  Abo  modem  languagoA 
have  been  increased*  But  in  the  main  the  system  tbfti 
has  **  made  Eton  what  it  is ''  may  be  expected  to  continae 
dortog  a  steady  conservative  reign  of  twenty  years 
or  ao. 

Au^ud  9. — Dined  in  Hall  and  met  Colvin,  .  .  .  He 
tells  me  that  Morley^s  J.  &  Miti  is  nearly  ready.  I 
think  that  I  must  take  the  opportunity  of  its  appear- 
ance to  write  my  promised  article  for  the  Gmkmfmmfy 
on  J.  Si  M./  though  I  cannot  but  think  that  it  is  too 
soon  to  attempt  a  final  estimate  of  bia  work ;  the  reaction 
against  him  is  still  active  in  my  own  mind  as  well  as  in 
that  of  others.  What  1  really  envy  him  is  his  style; 
whcD^ver  I  have  by  accident  tried  to  aay  something  that 
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he  has  said  before,  without  knowing,  his  way  of  saying  it 
always  seems  indefinitely  better. 

August  11. — Have  been  reading  Comte  and  Spencer, 
with  all  my  old  admiration  for  their  intellectual  force  and 
industry  and  more  than  my  old  amazement  at  their  fatuous 
self-confidence.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  either  of 
them  knows  what  self-criticism  means.  I  wonder  if  this 
is  a  defect  inseparable  from  their  excellencea  Certainly  I 
find  my  own  self-criticism  an  obstacle  to  energetic  and 
spirited  work,  but  on  the  other  hand  I  feel  that  whatever 
value  my  work  has  is  due  to  it. 

August  12. — [The]  Frank  Darwins  came  to  lunch,  and  he 
showed  me  the  chapter  about  his  father's  religious  opinions 
in  the  biography  that  he  is  writing.  There  is  nothing 
original  in  Darwin's  thought  on  this  subject,  but  the  great 
frankness,  simplicity,  and  modesty  of  his  utterances  is,  to 
me,  very  attractive. 

Came  to  Terling  Place  with  a  book-box  full  of  Sociolo- 
gists. 

August  15. — Have  been  reading  SchafQe's  Bau  und 
Leben  des  sozicden  Kbrpers.  It  is  a  remarkable  work,  but 
not  science  in  my  opinion;  at  most  a  careful  definition 
of  the  ground  on  which  science  may  some  day  be  built 

Augud  22. — Went  up  to  London  yesterday  and  had  a 
long  day  with  Gumey  and  Myers  working  on  Phantasms  of 
the  Living.  There  are  now  eleven  chapters  printed  in  slip. 
I  hardly  imagine  that  any  one  will  read  it,  and  the 
reviewers  will  doubtless  only  select  the  weak  stories  to 
make  fun  of.  And  yet  I  think  it  will  somehow  influence 
opinion.  It  will  have  one  advantage — hard  to  get  in  these 
days — that  there  never  has  been  a  book  of  the  Idnd. 

On  Thursday  I  sent  off  my  address  to  Section  F  of  the 
British  Association  to  the  printer,  all  except  the  last 
paragraph.  I  charge  the  Sociologists  with  mistaking  the 
statement  of  a  problem  for  its  solution,  and  deluding  them- 
selves into  the  belief  that  they  know  the  laws  of  evolution 
of  society,  because  they  have  a  clear  conception  of  the 
general  fact  of  social  evolution.     To  amuse  my  audience  I 
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a^Kand  wmf.     Bsi  it  is  poor  iiaft 
nd  I  SB  Bilier  ^«^™**^  of  si:   mir 

^Mtj  to  ICpiCK  tfaCBIL 

^iiyMT  24.— C  BL  Skivt2^  MP,  cxbp  ia^  the  S^ 
He  Ins  beep  iking  TanripBBchcg — SBTSMXBecmtbdl] 
die  UMMiers  vfll  iwle.  It  appens  dut  d» 
fOtmtM  OB  dae  Toit  side  ficL,  as  the  Uwcrer  3$  indiflLicnt  to 
figreigB  afijon.  I  asked  Cbazky  what  the  dmmfertmt^  pointa 
were  OD  die  Liboal  sdei  He  laad  icv:  ^1?  Ahoiitni  of 
tidie;  bat  tfab  the  Ciiiiiem  caie  mcxe  alMmt  than  the 
lafcofneis.  It  is  eertaiiilj  impodect  of  the  libmals  to 
promise  du&  (2)  Cheap  loal  This  die  laboners  are  toj 
keen  aboat,  and  the  Totj  r^ort  that  a  dieap  kaf  is  do  good 
when  joo  faare  no  wages  to  bor  it  with  does  not  alani 
them;  ihej  do  not  jet  (eel  a  Ulii^  off  in  demand  for 
labour — psftlj  owii^  to  the  steady  attzaction  of  the  towns. 
The  Tories  hare  to  swear  that  they  have  no  int^iticMi  of 
making  thi^  loaf  dear  On  the  whole  there  does  not  seem 
muf:h  chance  for  Prefect  ion.  (3;  Chamberlain's  proposal  to 
[/rovi/Jifr  tli^n  with  land.  Ther  haTe  rather  a  ragne  idea  oi 
ilnn  t^rrrts,  but  they  jTO;p  that  land  is  being  offered  them. 
(4)  Fourthly  and  lajbtly  comes  gratitude  to  the  Liberals  for 
having  given  them  the  vote.  On  the  Tory  side  the  chief 
force*  are  liabitual  deference  and  a  vague  fear  that  some 
harm  will  come  to  them  if  they  vote  against  their  masters^ 

Av/piM  29. — I  feel  an  involuntary  traitor  when  I  stay 
in  a  c^iUfitry-house  of  a  brother-in-law.  It  is  not  that  I 
want  t/>  take  away  their  property  to  make  peasant-proprietors 
or  any  other  Ha/iical  device ;  as  a  political  economist  I  can 
only  look  on  all  small-scale  industry  as  an  interesting 
survival,  which  must  be  content  to  fiD  the  crannies  and 
crevices  left  by  the  big-scale  industry.  It  is  not  by  the 
road  of  peasant-proprietorship  that  the  salvation  of  modem 
society  is  to  be  attained.  No,  why  I  feel  a  traitor  is 
because  I  look  with  satisfaction  on  the  changes  of  a  different 
and  more  truly  modem  kind  which  are  forcibly  modernising 
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the  traditianal  ways  of  these  landed  people  : — ^the  cheapness 
of  com  which  is  driving  them  all  to  look  iDto  ways  and 
means  as  any  man  of  business  would ;  and  the  axtension  of 
the  franchise  which  is  obliging  them  to  argue  before  their 
labourers  as  an  advocate  before  his  jury.  Every  day  they 
are  becoming  more  genuinely  members  of  a  free  industrial 
community,  ,  ,  . 

Stptmiher  3, — Yesterday  I  corrected  the  proof  of  my 
address  and  sent  it  to  the  prinfcei^s—ofif  my  mind,  .  .  . 
To-day  we  took  the  first  stage  of  onr  Northern  journey 
and  reached  the  Raikes  [his  uncle's  house  at  SkiptonJ 

September  4. — I  have  tried  to  make  out  the  political 
situation  liere ;  tije  chief  point  is  that  the  Tories  are  working 
Fair  Trade — whereas  in  the  South  they  fight  shy  of  it  My 
uncle  is  still  meditating  the  problem  of  our  genealogy ;  he 
gave  me  a  copy  of  the  stamp  which  the  tobaccoiuBt  at  Leeds 
— believed  to  be  '*  Honest  James "  and  my  great-great* 
^grandfather — used  for  his  packets  of  Virginia.  But  we  do 
not  seem  able  to  trace  back  the  tobacconist  to  our  ancestral 
hiU- valley  on  the  Cumbrian  border.  So  we  must  be 
content  to  hti/in  with  Tobacco.  One  might  start  from  a 
worse  thing, 

Septe'tjibsr  6, — Yesterday  we  saw  Carlisle  Catbe^inil,  and 
came  ou  to  Stirling  which  we  liked  much.  The  walk  up 
the  steep  street  to  the  Greyfriars  Church  and  the  Castle 
reminded  us  a  little  of  the  Italian  hill-towns,  but  the 
windings  of  the  lazy  Forth  at  our  feet  were  like  nothing 
Italian.  View  from  the  Castle  good ;  we  haOed  Ben 
Iximoiid,  Ben  Venue,  and  Ben  An,  and  recalled  pleasant 
tour-recollections*  It  is  noteworthy  that  even  here  the 
waiters  are  of  the  German  or  Swiss  nation ;  1  wander  if  I 
shall  some  day  be  addressed  in  Lowland  Scotch  in  an 
Alpine  Inn, 

SepUmber  %^ — Passed  through  Aberdeen  yesterday  and 
arrived  at  Haddo  Houae,  where  we  are  staying  till  to- 
morrow. I  Like  both  Ixird  and  Lady  Aberdeen,  and  think 
the  view  of  garden  and  park  very  pretty*  Henry 
Dminmond,    author    of   Natural    Law    in    the    Spirtinal 
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World,  is  here^  hul  he  does  not  seem  disposed  to  lecture 
us  either  on  Sdetice  or  BeligioB,  and  is,  in  fact,  unpretend- 
ing and  agreeable. 

Sspimnier  10* — ^Am  pleased  with  the  bucgbsb  of  my 
address,  which  I  delivemd  at  12  to-day.  Audience  mtber 
lai^r  than  was  expected ;  seemed  to  take  all  my  points — 
especially  at  the  end,  when  1  took  to  poking  fun  at  tbe 
Socialogista. 

Scpttmher  14.- — We  are  enjoying  the  British  Associatioit 
certainly,  though  I  do  not  get  much  out  of  it  intellectually, 
nor  think  that  Science  ia  likely  to  profit  much  by  the 
discusaions  of  Section  F,  But  our  hosts,  the  Bains,^  &ib 
hospitable ;  Bain  has  plenty  of  interesting  talk,  of  a  dry, 
sensible,  unexciting  sort — willing  to  gossip  about  J,  S.  Mill, 
the  Grotes,  etc.  He  brings  home  to  me  forcibly  the  universal 
mild  disapproval  and  regret  with  which  Mill's  platonic 
liaison  with  Mrs.  Taylor  was  regarded  by  his  old  frienda — 
rather  on  intellectual  pounds,  as  an  infatuation  unworthy 
of  a  philosopher — and  the  extent  to  which  it  consequently 
cut  him  off  from  hia  old  friends.  Also  I  am  more  strongly 
impressed  with  the  brilliant  social  predominance  of  Mib, 
Grote,  Bail!  says  that  in  conversation  Grote  was  nothing 
when  she  was  there — or  at  least  a  most  subordinate  figure^ 
and  did  not  wish  to  l>e  more. 

Eurdon  Sanderson,  the  pliysiologist,  and  hia  wife  have 
also  been  staying  with  the  BaJns ;  his  face  has  remarkable 
intellectual  refinement  and  force,  and  I  liked  all  he  said ; 
but  he  did  not  say  much.  On  Sunday  Masson  came  to 
dinner:  genial,  told  good  stories,  and  defended  Carlyle  with 
vigour  and  conviction. 

September  1 5. — We  leave  to-morrow.  We  have  had  some 
interesting  paj^ers,  and  one  decidedly  able  (on  bimetalliam), 
but  the  discussions  have  been  disappointing.  Hie  profound 
dilliculty  of  making  the  talk  of  this  section  really  scientific 
is  that  Statisticians  and  Eeooomista  are  yoked  together,  and 
the  Statisticians  are  weak  or  arriM  in  economic  theory.  It 
is  worse  than  if  the  Physicists  and  Mechanicians  were  com- 
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bined ;  but  they  have  each  a  section.  This  afternoon  we 
distributed  £1300  over  various  fonns  of  research.  The 
British  Ass.  is,  at  any  rate,  a  Golden  Ass ! 

September  30. — ^Hiatus  again!  We  left  Aberdeen  on 
the  16  th,  spent  a  week  at  Whittingehame,  a  night  at  Leeds 
with  Stephen  Marshalls,  two  nights  at  Hawarden  with  the 
G.O.M.,  and  two  nights  in  the  Haunted  House  at  Wend- 
over.  At  Whittingehame  the  most  noteworthy  fact  was  the 
intensity  of  the  agricultural  depression  in  East  Lothian.  A 
neighbour  of  A.  J.  B.'s  has  just  let  for  £150  a  farm  that  a 
few  years  ago  was  let  for  £900  !  To  think  that  it  is  less 
than  ten  years  since  the  landlord's  prospect  of  unearned 
increment  seemed  as  sure  as  anything  human. 

At  Hawarden  the  G.O.M.  was  somewhat  hoarse,  but 
cheerful  and  full  of  interesting  talk  on  various  topics.  The 
geology  of  Norway  and  Psychical  Eesearch  appeared  to  be 
the  subjects  that  interested  him  most,  but  he  told  us  one 
or  two  noteworthy  things  of  a  political  bearing, — e.g.  that 
the  Cabinet  now  sit  round  a  table,  whereas  they  used  to  sit 
on  chairs  in  a  circle ;  he  thinks  the  change  a  mistake,  as 
leading  to  a  less  steady  concentration  of  attention. 

At  the  Haunted  House  nothing  worthy  of  note — unless 
it  be  worthy  of  note  that  there  was  nothing.  The  experi- 
ment has  been  completely  futile.  We  cross-questioned  some 
of  the  witnesses,  including  the  curate,  an  Oxford  man,  who 
sticks  firmly  to  his  belief.  The  cumulative  evidence  is 
certainly  impressive,  but  the  moral  is  that  we  must  get  more 
impressive  evidence  before  trying  another  experiment. 

Home  on  Monday.  We  read  Light  for  September,  and 
were  amazed  to  find  the  Spiritualists  furious  because  the 
article  on  Spiritualism  in  the  Encydopcedia  Britannica  is  to 
be  written  by  Nora.  And  we  had  fondly  thought  that  they 
would  be  pleased !  It  is  remarkable  how  inadequate  are 
one's  utmost  efforts  to  imagine  correctly  the  unfavourable 
views  taken  of  one  by  one's  fellow-men. 

October  8. — ^Went  over  last  night  to  dine  with  Hall  at 
Six  Mile  Bottom.  After  talking  to  him  I  really  begin  to 
think  that  the  split  in  the  Liberal  party  may  be  going  to 
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eome  after  aQ — the  vpbt  I  hare  heud  predieccd 
I  began  to  be  a  pottririan,,  azid  haTe  Toved  tiias   I 
not  bdiere  m  ull  it  eazne.     Even  now  I  do  noc 
imtend  amlf  will  dn¥e  the  Iifa»al  landloniB 
Tories,  bat  I  think  it  pooaible  that  alarm  at  the 
Icgialatioo  against  them,  together  with  genmx»e 
the  jgnonnt  larfinfi  of  Chamberlazn,  coming  at 
of  agriciiltiaal   depreasioii,  at  a  time  wfam  the 
Franrhwe  aod   the    Irish   difficnltT   combcne    to 
oomietiOQ  that  a  new  order  of  things  has  to  oome- — ^I 
chat  an  this  togech^  maj  tirire  a  cooskierable 
the    Tories,   and    make    the    liberal    partr    more 
BadicaL 

Odober  22(!> — ^A  fortnight's  interraL  in  which  I  faa^e 
been  engaged  in  odds  and  ends  of  edocatkxial  arrangement 
The  tenn's  work  is  now  in  its  normal  movemeiit^  and  I 
retem  to  m j  diarr. 

The  qnestion  that  interests  me  most  in  m  j  edneataoiml 
anangements  is  thia     Shall  I  or  shall  I  not  succeed  in  m j 
eflbrtB  to  adapt  professorial  teaching  to  an  age   in   which 
reading   is    the    ordisarr    war   of    receiTing   instmctioii  ? 
According  to  my  view,  the  UniTersitr  protessor  should   no 
longer,  as  of  old,  make   it   his   business  :o  give  the  jir^ 
exfneition  of  his  subject — he  she  old   ^Lssume  that   that   is 
given  by  books ;   his  functioa  should  be  to  ^ve  the  second 
exposition   which  all    ordinary  students    ne*2C    trom    their 
incomplete  understanding  of  the  first,  to  solve  the  difficulties 
and  perplexities  which  the  perusal  of  the  ^roks  has  left — or 
raised — in   the   reailer's   mini       A  lecture  Lis  the  great 
disadvantage,  as  compared  with  a  l:>ook.  toji  the  student 
cannot  pause  and  think  over  what  i.s  di±:cul:.  cannot  turn 
back  and  compare  one  statement  with  an  :cher :  it  ought  to 
have   the  great  advantage  that   it  can   re  aiiapted  to  the 
special  needs  of  the  lecturees.     But  then,  in  order  that  this 
advantage  may  be  gained,  the  class  must  rut  questions  to 
the  teacher :  and  here  is  where  my  efforts  s<>  far  seem  to  &il : 
my  class  wQl  not  question  me      In  vain  I  assure  them  that 
I  shall  be  gratefal  for  the  most  vague  statement  of  circuity. 
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doubt,  or  disagreemeat  connected  with  my  Methods  nf  Ethics^ 
I  select  chapters  for  discussion,  and  say,  *'  Tell  me,  if  you 
like,  merely  that  you  don't  see  the  exact  drift  of  §  2,  or  of 
page  47,  etc,,  then  I  shall  know  T^here  a  fresh  attempt  at 
exposition  is  required."  But,  bo  far,  I  cannot  get  them  to 
do  this,  and  I  do  not  exactly  know  why  \ 

OciohtT  24. — Went  up  to  London  to  meet  Eichet/  the 
French  mvant,  editor  of  Rcmie  JSdentiJiqjie,  who  has  taken 
up  Thought-transference,  I  liked  him  much,  and  think  it 
a  great  thing  for  the  S.P.E.  that  our  Eeaearch  has  been 
introduced  to  the  Ftench  educated  world  by  such  a  com* 
petent  authority.  It  is  curious  that  he  does  not  seem  to 
have  to  face  the  kind  of  scornful  opposition  that  we  have  to 
face  in  England  from  physiologists  and  physicians  and  their 
camp-foUowers  in  the  press* 
b  Talked  to  Arthur  Balfour  about  the  elections.  The 
'  Xibemls  expect  to  have  a  majority,  from  thirty  to  fifty,  over 
Tories  and  PameUites  together ;  for  though  they  admit  that 
they  will  lose  in  the  boroughs,  they  expect  to  gain  very 
largely  in  the  counties.  The  Tory  computation  is  that, 
including  the  Pamellites,  the  present  Government  will  have 
a  majority  of  about  twenty;  they  admit  that  the  Liberals 
will  nearly  sweep  a  great  part  of  the  North  of  England,  but 
they  think  the  Liberals  much  overrate  their  intluence  with 
the  ^ricultural  labourer  in  the  South.  Gerald  appears  to 
I  be  intensely  eager,  and  a  decidedly  successful  speaker,  but 
P  cannot  be  said  to  have  more  than  *' just  a  chance  "  of  coming 
in  for  Leeds. 

Odoher  25. — Returned  to  Cambridge,  and  found  in- 
teresting letter  from  J.  A.  S,  containing  judicious  eulogy  of 
my  Aberdeen  address,  and  just  criticism  on  this  journal  as 
not  adeqxiately  confidential.  But  I  can  only  answer  with 
^the  Needy  Knife-grinder, 

"  Story,  Grod  bleaa  you,  I  have  none  to  tell,  sir." 

I  have  gone   through  very  markedly  the  change  &om 
Subjectivity  to  Objectivity,  which  Hegel  (I  think)  somewhere 

Profasaor  Oil,  Riohet,  ot  tho  Fftculti  de  M^decme,  Unireraity  of  Ftim, 
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dgyrihfg  in  one  of  tbose  nue  i 
in  In  mtki — hov  tbti  fwriiMHieas  cf 
BSSmall J  demeioped  in  jooth's  penod  of 
hesiteSioD,  -mhat  we  doubt  of  our  whole  idasiao 
wodd,  and  know  noC  what  of  the  gieat  tilings  we 
we  m  reaDr  to  do,  under  wiiat  banner  we  aie  to  aerte. 
wonder  whedner  we  aie  called  to  oootemplatioQ  or  acsioiL 
fridtaon  or  lenonneement^  wonder  wbfen  the  maJden  €jt  omr 
dreams  is  to  appear  on  die  stage  and  whether  we  or  aooBe 
other  18  to  win  her,  and  so  forth.  Bat  the  middle-^ed 
man  has  got  his  jdaoe  in  the  cosmic  order  pretty  wdl 
fixed ;  he  has  married  (let  ns  hope)  the  wife  of  his  diaiee 
and  taken  the  shillii^  in  some  senice ;  his  work  is  ao  &r 
cot  out  that  the  qnestkm  is  nuher  how  he  will  do  it  than 
what  he  will  do;  and  dailj  habit  drives  his  interesls 
natmall  J  from  himself  to  his  work,  and  the  ordered  moTe- 
ments  of  the  worid  of  which  his  regnlaled  action  is  a  pnrL 
Something  like  this  Hegel  sa js,  and  in  this  sense  I  am 
conscioiis  of  having  become  middle  -  aged,  thoogh  the 
odonring  of  the  above  description  is  rather  too  optimistie 
for  me,  and  if  I  were  a  poet  I  should  probablv  give  ex- 
pression to  my  sabjectivitv  in  some  new  fashion  of  pessi- 
mistic whine  at  the  general  out-of-jointness  of  the  tiine& 
Bat  I  am  not  a  poet,  and  the  proeaic  whine  of  a  philo- 
sopher— who  ought,  ex  pro/esso,  to  be  calculating  instead 
of  whining — is  an  utterance  not  tolerable  to  Gods  or  men. 

October  26. — Letter  from  .      His  wife  is  laid  up 

with  an  internal  strain,  which  I  have  no  doubt  she  has 
negW.'t^L  I  wonder  whether  health  is  meet  impaired  by 
foolish  self-indulgence — generally  of  men — or  futile  self- 
sacrifice — generally  of  women. 

OdrAfcr  31. — Coleridge,  I  think,  said  that  every  man 
could  write  an  interesting  biography  of  himself,  if  he  would 
only  tell  the  whole  truth,  I  don't  think  so ;  it  is  as  much 
a  sjiecial  gift  as  poetry.  To  interest  the  reader,  the  auto- 
biographer  should  take  an  intense  brooding  interest  in  his  own 
life — as  (e.^.)  Pattison  does — which  is  by  no  means  natural 
to  alL      Probably  many  lives,  Uke  mine,  have  a  main  current 
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of  calm  well -being,  dull  to  narrate,  while  the  events  of 
interest  in  them  are  chiefly  vexations,  from  which  they 
wish  to  escape  as  much  as  possible,  not  to  fix  them  in  the 
emotional  memory  by  relating  them. 

NoveTriber  1. — Bead  Tennyson  ["Vastness"]  in  Maemillan 
— something  senile  perhaps  in  the  incoherence  of  the  verses, 
but  what  magnificent  senility ! 

November  6. — I  am  reminded  of  some  foreigner's  remark 
that  the  only  two  things  that  Englishmen  recUly  care  about 
are  Beligion  and  Trade,  because  Beligion  is  the  weak  point 
in  the  cohesion  of  the  Liberal  party,  and  Trade  in  the 
cohesion  of  the  Tory  party.  But  so  far  the  Tories  have 
managed  to  keep  their  internal  disagreements  on  Free  Trade 
pretty  well  in  the  background,  whereas  Chamberlain  has 
thrust  the  Disestablishment  question  crudely  forward.  The 
Liberals,  I  think,  are  sure  to  lose  by  this,  but  it  is  hard  to 
say  how  much;  the  seceders  will  be  numerically  few  in 
proportion  to  the  whole  electorate ;  the  people  who  sulk  in 
their  tents  will  be  more,  but  whether  their  sulking  will 
make  much  difference  to  the  whole  battle — is  just  what 
every  one  would  like  to  know,  and  what  nobody  does  know. 

Have  been  reading  Austin  Dobson's  At  the  Sign  of  the 
Lyre,  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  anything  in  it  that  I 
find  quite  so  excellent  as  an  "  Autumn  Idyll "  in  Old-  World 
Idylls ;  but  it  is  very  satisfactory  work,  and  a  "  Masque  of 
the  Months  "  reveals  a  new  kind  of  power,  which  I  did  not 
know  him  to  possess. 

November  12. — Bead  with  much  interest  J.  A.  S.'s 
review  of  Dobson  in  Academy  of  November  7.  Have  re- 
read Old' World  Idylls,  and  find  myself  confirmed  in  the 
view  that  A.  D.  ...  is,  in  a  certain  limited  range, 
a  poet  of  rare  excellence.  His  management  of  rhyme 
is,  I  think,  as  good  as  Calverley's — with  much  more  of 
the  ars  celare  artem  which  C.  S.  C.*s  burlesque  does  not 
require.  By  the  by,  I  think  that  in  this  later  volume 
he  uses  his  skill  in  rhyming  more  for  mere  play — as  in 
"  Molly  Trefusis  " — and  less  as  an  element  of  finished  and 
complex  artistic  effect,  as  in  the  "  Autumn  Idyll." 
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Novanhmr  15. — A  {deanAt,  thongji  small  '  Ad  Euiic 
dimier  yesterday.  .  .  . 

November  16- — Had  int^reetiiig  tilk  witli  Dicey 
his  book  (Th€  Law  of  the  CansHimiiim),  vludi  seems  to 
an  excelletit  piece  of  work.  I  toM  bim  thaX  the  Iftst 
efaapter  bad  cleared  up  my  view,  so  that  I  could  not  rBaOj 
t^member  what  it  had  been  preyioiialy; — the  best  tMog  a 
book  can  do  for  one  He  said  it  was  all  written  ttp  to  the 
last  chapter. 

Nanember  2L — ^The  die  is  caat! — I  mean  aboai  Newii- 
ham  CoU^ge,  not  the  elections.  We  hare  settled  to  go  in 
for  building  a  third  Hall ;  the  only  question  is  whercL  I 
find  thai  yotutger  opimon  m  drifting  towards  a  prefereiioe 
for  one  continuous  building;  the  waste  and  seTer&ooe 
involved  in  two  separate  Halk  are  aaid  to  outwaigh  tisa 
iidvautdges.  1  am  therefore  inclined  to  put  ibe  thinl 
Hall  in  the  closet  physical  contiguity  with  the  othesr  tvo. 
But  I  shall  leave  it  all  to  Kom* 

NommlKr  24. — I  have  vot^  liberal,  after  some  hesita- 
tion :  first,  because  I  want  a  strong  majority,  and  still  tldnk 
the  Liberals  have  the  best  chance  of  getting  it — ^Uiongh  1 
now  think  tlieir  chance  is  only  a  lUUe  the  best :  secondly, 
because  the  Diaeatablishment  qneation  has  come  to  the 
front,  and  though  averse  to  raising  the  quesdoo,  I  feel  that 
now  it  has  been  raised  1  ought  to  cast  in  my  lot  with  the 
Disestablishers,  .  .  . 

IvCt  me  prophesy.  On  the  whole  I  think  parties  wiU 
be  nearly  even,  the  Liberals  having  slightly  the  best  of  it — 
leaving  the  FamelHtes  ouL  Six  weeks  ago  I  should  have 
been  incliDed  to  give  them  a  hirgt  majority  over  Tories 
alone,  but  everything  seems  to  me  to  have  gone  against 
theuL  1.  Tones  have  got  the  Irish  vote  safe  without  any 
such  fiasco  in  Ireland  as  might  have  occurred,  and  would 
have  alienated  their  supporters  here.  2.  They  have  gained 
much  by  the  liberal  mistake  of  bringing  forward  Dia- 
eatablishment  3.  Foreign  afihirs  have  gone  in  their 
fovoar ;  the  Bulgarian  matter  seemed  likely  to  go  the  other 
way»  but  this  selfish  aggression  of   Servia  has  piuctically 
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rehabilitated  the  Berlin  treaty.  Also  Sir  H.  Wolff  is  said 
to  have  scored  a  success — and  no  one  certainly  can  prove 
he  has  not 

1  P.M. — Cambridge  has  gone  Tory!  Fawcett  used  to 
say  that  Cambridge  was  an  excellent  test  of  the  coimtry. 
I  wonder  if  this  will  prove  to  be  so. 

November  25. — ^Manifest  Tory  reaction  in  the  boroughs. 
Only  in  the  Midland  coxmties  —  Birmingham  and  the 
Potteries — does  the  democracy  appear  still  in  full  vigour. 
In  Cambridge  I  am  informed  that  the  reaction  is  due  (1) 
to  the  severe  administration  of  outdoor  relief  by  a  Liberal 
majority  of  the  Guardians ;  and  (2)  to  the  railway  people 
resenting  Fowler's  refusal  to  vote  for  making  "automatic 
coupling"  compulsory.  If  true,  it  illustrates  the  chaotic 
state  into  which  the  division  of  parties  has  fallen. 

November  26. — Eeaction  even  stronger  than  I  thought 
yesterday;  no  Liberal  for  any  one  of  the  nine  Liverpool 
districts,  and  in  Leeds,  which  we  thought  a  stronghold  of 
Liberalism,  three  districts  out  of  five  have  gone  Tory.  But 
I  am  very  glad,  all  the  same,  that  Gerald  Balfour  is  in. 
It  now  seems  probable  that  the  Tories  will  have  a  majority 
apart  from  the  Irish,  but  not,  I  fear,  enough  to  be  inde- 
pendent of  them. 

November  27. — Keaction  going  on  still:  four  out  of  five 
of  the  Manchester  seats  Tory,  including  Arthur  Balfour's 
with  a  majority  of  800.  Everything  now  depends  on  the 
counties.  If  they  go  like  the  boroughs,  the  parties — apart 
from  the  Irish — will  be  nearly  even ;  but  there  are  forces 
operating  on  both  sides  to  make  the  result  different.  .  .  . 
On  the  whole  I  stick  to  my  original  prophecy  that  English 
or  patriotic  parties  are  likely  to  be  very  even — a  disastrous 
result! 

Grerald's  success  at  Leeds  defeating  the  Local  manu- 
facturer and  former  member  is  considered  very  brilliant 
Both  he  and  Arthur  are  said  to  be  personally  very  popular. 
1  wonder  how  much  or  how  long  they  will  agree  in  Parlia- 
ment! 

November  28. — Two  or  three  county  results,  but  nothing 
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In  gMtfce  GLOH. 
sbaft  Sesttb 

of  wyahffng  —  da^  I 
it  wJD  hnmk  Om  Gwm^  OU 
fdl,  and  scve  it  fira^  <liigiaiir. 

SoKm&gr  28,  Enmim§. — ^lilicnk  wixKi^^ 
eolndiiie  (Otterji^  XcKfoIk,  Soffioik,  Hrato^jfea: 
if  Ihej  would  have  eooadenUe  §Hb»  in  ffaitrra  Co 

Let  me  fio^gei  policies  m  momeiit.     I  iune  feoHi 
md  [Sterenson's]  /Vwr  Otts^ — vith  decided  ple»nc;  ^ 
woald  hare  been,  hoverer,  eonsidaaUj  gm&i»-  if  I 
been  hanntyd  throoghont  bj  m  sense  of  ambigiKMi 
I  coald  not  fed  sme  how  mndi  die  antbor  intended 
amttrii^  extza:r^ui2a  and  how  moch  £m-  senoos 
tion  of  human  idations  and  problems     To  ask  the  qi 
seems  doll  and  pedantic,  hot  it  asked  itsdf  invKdnntanl^. 

Deeewkber  3. — TrerelTan  came,  in  good  spizits  at  the  wmj 
the  county  elecdons  are  going.  .  .  .  But  he  is  \<tsrj 
iepnmaag  about  Ireland;  sees  no  middk  oooise  bclnccii 
Home  Bnle^  which  he  takes  to  mean  Separadon,  nad 
goveming  Ireland  like  a  Crown  Cdony:  this  latter,  be 
says,  would  be  easy  enough — he  would  not  mind  dolnir 
it  himself — if  the  English  people  would  make  up  its  mind 
to  it ;  but  this  be  thinks  most  unlikely. 

iJer^mJkr  A. — Went  to  see  Eumenides  with  Arthur  [Sidg- 

wick]   and   Trevelyan,  and  was  most  agreeably  surprised 

it  in  long  f^ince  I  have  had  three  hours  of  more  instructive 

delight.     Chiefly,  I  wupfxise,  from  being  unexpectedly  made 

to  feel  the  tnith  of  oM  phrases,  often  heard — and  repeated — 

about  th'j  »Uitiii;ft^ju«  fiud  [irfx:458Hional  character  of  the  Greek 

drama,  thu  irnportarniM  of  the  chorus,  the  religious  signifi- 

CHUtAi   of   ^t^^^'^^yU'nu    Ini^iidy,   etc.     Partly,   I   was   unex- 

\it'A:UA\y    f^nnm\t\,\)$U     Ut    HUnford's    music/    which    [was] 

(Ui4:Uu'A  Ut  Jhi  MX('#dhtnt  and  appropriate,  for  I  was  at  first 

'  HitinwU'k  ¥fnnpnirttmt*\y  fitimunh;*),  ftnd  cooM  not  distinguuh  one  tnne 
from  utioihft,  MofMtvMt,  munUml  **/iirjrl  Kevins  in  some  w»j  to  h^ve  inter- 
f«f«/J  wUh  UiH  n^itntt  nf  rhythm,  whl'ih  wm  rery  strong  in  poetry  :  *t  le*st 
hn  mus^i  Ut  ft«y  tlmt  hn  fi<fV«^r  <umh\  lesni  to  danoe  because  he  coald  not 
tutUih  this  iim*s.  linvnrih*i\*'.im,  ftiiiiropriate  mosicAl  accompaniment  to 
wortU  iMiutiimtm  ^fftnUil  Mm  fjowerfully,  m  in  this  case. 
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indifferent  to  the  Furies  when  they  were  discovered  lying 
asleep  on  the  stage ;  but  after  the  first  song  I  b^an  to  feel 
the  most  extraordinary  interest  in  them,  and  in  the  conflict 
between  old  divinities  and  new. 

The  acting  was  for  the  most  part  well-bred  and  careful 
rather  than  impressive ;  but  Orestes  was  certainly  effective, 
and  the  figures  were  excellently  chosen,  especially  in  the 
scene  of  Areopagus;  the  contrast  of  Athene  and  Apollo,  tall, 
comely  (Apollo  decidedly  handsome),  and  serene,  with  the 
anxious  Orestes  and  the  undersized  coarsely  eager  leader 
of  the  Furies,  was  admirable;  and  when  the  voting  was 
over,  the  pleading  of  Athene  with  the  Eumenides,  the 
reconciliation,  and  the  beautiful  procession  of  white -robed 
figures  with  torch-bearers  which  expressed  the  reconcilia- 
tion— all  moved  me  to  an  extent  which  I  can  now  hardly 
explain  to  myself.  Certainly,  if  classical  education  is  to  go 
on,  the  educational  gain  of  such  dramatic  representations  as 
these  seems  to  me  very  great ;  if  I  had  seen  this  play  in 
my  freshman's  term,  it  would  have  done  me  more  good  than 
a  whole  term's  lectures. 

Trevelyan,  I  think,  must  be  a  degree  more  unmusical 
than  I,  since  at  the  end  of  the  second  act  he  announced 
that  he  was  going  to  the  Union  to  look  at  the  telegrams  of 
yesterday's  polls,  and  so  missed  the  conclusion.  Arthur 
was  as  much  pleased  as  I. 

December  5.  —  Trevelyan  predicted  that  the  Liberals 
would  get  330/  so  that  the  coalition  would  have  a  majority 
of  10.  He  made  light  of  the  split  between  Radicals  and 
Moderates.  .  .  . 

December  10. — Have  been  over  to  Oxford  to  elect  a  pro- 
fessor for  Auckland  (New  Zealand) ;  was  struck  with  the  way 
in  which  the  Dublin  candidates  came  to  the  front ;  probably 
they  do  not  know  quite  as  much  scholarship  as  our  people, 
but  their  best  men — one  of  whom  we  chose — seem  to  have 
more  breadth  of  training  and  more  **  go."  Dined  yesterday 
with  Jowett  and  Mahafff  (two  brother  electors).     Mahaffy 

^  They  did  get  838,  giving  them  a  majori^  of  82  over  CoiuerTatiyes  alone^ 
but  not  a  majority  oyer  ConaeryatlTes  and  rameUites  together. 

2f 
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He  Mid  tkit  if  LqvI  SUkbnj 
tDtnMviliiBuBeII.tkeIiidi1taneB«o«ld  be  m 
thij  felt  tke  gniTiqr  of  die 
tka  Aefwtmidht^mifd  ahMtteaji 
ebowM  in  good  fioL     I  teDDod  cC  die -idee  rf 
iMid''  as  dttiertmitic  of  the  pmoit  ^^  end  he 
'Doat  yoe  dusk  it  it  die  word  ndwr  diea   tk 
ead  woold  not  believe  diet  tke  devdopeMot  of 

eoidd  be  tieeed  et  alL      I  told  him  I 
to  lectue  about  it  next  tam;  whereet  he 
gisrelj,  es  dioiig^  iiiiplyiiig  that  it  mig^t  pedi^s  be 
eaon^  for  that  pnrpooeL     Aithin'a  bafaieB  niee. 

Deeea^ber  17. — A  week  of  ladier  landoni  and 
hbonr!  I  begin  to  think  that  the  devekiinent  of  politieal 
inedtedons  aumot  even  be  lectoied  abooL  Am  depreeaed 
hf  the  ramoon  of  Gladetone'a  adieme  for  Home  BnleL  I 
am  inclined  to  believe  them:  and  I  foiceec  that  die  scheme 
win  be  well-meant^  and  will  contain  plamdMe  gnaranteea  of 
bodi  the  intereeU  at  Kig^Umd  and  the  intereeta  of  the  kyal 
minoritj,  and  that  Gladstone  will  advocate  it  persiiaaiveJjr, 
and — ^with  the  help  of  the  Inah  vote — will  most  likely 
carrj  the  coantry  decidedly  with  him  if  the  Lords  force 
another  election :  but  that  the  guarantees  wiU  be  illusory 
and  the  scheme  really  a  pusillanimous  surrender  of  thoae 
whom  we  are  bound  to  protect,  and  of  posterity.  The 
experience  of  Egypt,  the  Transvaal,  and  Irish  afiairs  laat 
nession  presses  me  to  this  gloomy  prophecy — which  is  all 
the  gloomier  on  account  of  my  personal  regard  and  admira* 
tion  for  the  G.O.M.     Let  us  hope  better  things. 

December  21. — On  Friday  evening  we  found  Arthur 
Balfour  and  Gerald  at  Carlton  Gardens.  Arthur  believes 
the  rumours  about  Gladstone  to  be  substantially  correct. 
I  gathered  from  his  talk  that  the  Tories  are  anxious  to  go 
out  as  soon  as  possible.  They  think  it  bad  for  the  party 
to  try  legislation  in  a  minority,  and  they  think  that  the 
best  chance  both  for  the  country  and  "^  boni  homines "  is 
that  Gladstone  should  have  rope  given  to  propose  his  Home 
Rule  scheme     Then,  they  hope,  his  party  will  go  to  pieces 
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over  it,  the  6.0.M.'8  prestige  be  finally  rained,  and  the 
country  saved.  This,  I  gaJther^  is  their  view ;  it  was  not 
exactly  expressed. 

Decemher  24. — Have  read  J.  R  Mozley's  poem  [The 
Romance  of  DenneU]  with  almost  as  much  unexpected 
pleasure  as  the  Eumenides  gave  mel  I  award  him  the 
laurel  crown;  here  is  a  new  poet  with  an  independent, 
underived  style  and  the  rare  gift  of  telling  a  long  story  so 
that  one  r^prets  that  it  is  not  longer.  The  style  is  too 
Wordsworthian  to  please  at  first;  also  the  treatment  too 
oddly  mixed — in  parts— of  trivial-realistic  with  fantastical* 
operatic  But  the  style  grows  on  one  and  ultimately  com* 
mands  the  attention  in  an  even,  tranquil,  but  thoroughly 
attractive  way.  For  about  one  and  a  half  cantos  I  was 
secretly  rather  sorry  that  the  book  looked  so  long ;  for  the 
last  three  cantos  I  was  genuinely  sorry  tiiat  the  rapidly 
decreasing  remainder  looked  so  short  Some  of  the  songs 
are  very  good,  but  the  point  of  the  book  is  tiiat  it  is  a  long, 
sticcees/ul  narrative  in  blank  verse. 

December  31. — ^After  the  lapse  of  a  week  I  find  the 
impression  produced  by  the  Romance  of  JDenneU  still  very 
powerful.  At  the  same  time — like  the  impression  of  a 
novel — it  does  not  so  much  prompt  me  to  read  the  book  a 
second  time  as  to  tell  every  one  else  to  read  it  at  once. 

January  1,  1886. — ^The  political  situation  still  con- 
fused and  obscure,  but  the  prevailing  opinion  is  that  the 
Tories  will  stay  on  for  the  present.  No  one  professes  to 
look  more  than  a  month  or  two  ahead ! 

I  am  getting  absorbed  in  the  study  of  history  for  my 
lecturer  History  always  fascinates  me,  though  I  am 
repelled  from  it  by  a  conviction  of  its  comparative  useless- 
ness;  and  the  most  attractive  questions  are  the  most 
unprofitable. 

January  3. — Came  up  to  London  yesterday  to  meeting 
of  S.P.R  It  has  now  600  members  and  associates,  and  I 
shall  now  let  it  run  alone  without  any  more  nursing.  I 
think  it  has  done  good  work,  as  I  do  not  doubt  that 
Thought-transference  is  genuine,  and  hope  it  will  soon  be 
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ftoHwfirf  bejood  aiiil;  bat  I  see  no  |»OBtiiici  of 

TOf  m  the  jEu- more  iolereBdng  mTeat^alioD  of  I 

I  Cear  our  experience  dkows  that  eridenee  mTsilmUe  fiir 

•cie&tifie  pmpoeeB  k  not  fiketjr  to  be  fixthcomin^ ;   aiill, 

lunring  pot  our  hftods  lo  i^ongfa  this  hog,  it  would  be  feeUe 

to  look  bock  BO  soon. 

Jammary  5. — Gune  yesterday  from  London  to  Whittinge- 
hune;  lesd  in  die  tnin  ^moer^s  PoKHeml  ImMimiwms, 
and  think  mndi  more  h^hly  of  il  now  that  I  come  bsek  to 
it  afker  reading  other,  espedally  Gennan,  bocAsL  He  is^  as 
always,  orer-eonfident  in  generalisation,  hot  it  is  a  most 
▼porous  and  nsefbl  essay  towards  the  construction  ot 
scientific  sociology ;  I  do  not  know  anythii^  as  good. 

January  7. — Went  in  to  Edinbnigh  yesterday  and  rend 
my  essay  on  the  "Historical  Method*'  to  the  Philoeophieal 
Society.  So  fiir  as  I  ooold  see,  it  went  off  as  well  as  any* 
thing  so  purely  negatiye  conld  be  expected  to  da  Theie 
were  orer  150  yoong  men;  diey  seemed  to  take  my 
points — ODoe  or  twice  even  embairassing  me  by  apfdandix^ 
befiire  I  had  pat  on  die  final  rhetorical  flourish.  It  would, 
I  think,  be  more  inspiriting  to  be  a  Scotch  Professor  than 
a  Cambridge  one — though  less  comfortable. 

Met  S.  H.  Batcher,  who  talked  eagerly  and  interestingiy 
about  Ireland.  He  thinks  that  the  one  thing  absolutely 
needful  is  to  separate  the  agrarian  from  the  poiitieal  element 
of  the  Home  Rule  [movement],  and  to  quench  the  fonner  by 
at  once  restoring  order  and  promoting  Purchase  on  a  laif^e 
scale.  The  tenants,  he  thinks,  would  buy  willingly,  if  they 
were  once  made  to  believe  that  England  did  not  intend  to 
let  them  get  the  land  without  paying  for  it;  and  if  the 
landlords  were  once  bought  out,  we  might  develop  local 
government  in  Ireland  without  danger.  But  unless  thi» 
is  done,  any  and  every  concession  will  simply  be  used  to 
strengthon  the  league.  The  anti-Gladstonian  feeling  seems 
growing  rind  hanlening,  at  least  among  the  people  I  meet 

Janimry  9. — Came  back  to  Cambridge  to-day  and  read 
mortj  IlorJx^rt  Hi>oncer  in  the  train.     I  find  History  studied 
»  PublUhed  in  Mind  for  April  ISSd. 
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as  inductive  Sociology  more  and  more  interesting,  and  qmte 
wonder  that  I  have  neglected  it  so  long.  Jt  seems  to  me 
that,  without  genius  or  originality,  one  might  produce  a 
really  important  work  combining  Hegelian  view  of  evolu- 
tion of  the  idea  of  State  with  Spencerian  view  of  quasi- 
biological  evolution  of  the  /act  of  the  State,  and  testing  both 
severely  by  history. 

January  11. — Bead  Giercke's  DetUsches  OefnMsenschafU- 
recht  from  10  to  4,  with  interval  of  Indian  Civil  Service 
business.  It  is  certainly  an  able  work,  but  I  think  he 
carries  legal  subtleties  a  little  too  far  back  into  the  naive 
beginnings  of  German  history. 

Jarmary  12. — Dined  with  Latham  (Southacre)  to  meet 
the  Warden  of  Merton  [Brodrick],  who  is  the  first  man  I 
have  met  who  thinks  Chamberlain's  allotment  scheme  good — 
apart  from  the  element  of  spoliation.  Tried  hard  to  intei-est 
myself  in  Church  Beform,  in  order  to  talk  to  Porter  about 
it,  who  seemed  genuinely  interested.  My  own  view  is  that 
it  would  be  highly  imprudent  in  the  Church  to  attempt  the 
only  kind  of  reform  that  would  seriously  interest  me — tLe. 
widening  of  subscription  with  a  view  to  include  the  Modem 
Spirit.  I  do  not  think  the  Spirit  of  the  age,  in  its  most 
religious  phase,  is  really  Christian ;  I  think  it  is  Theistic, 
with  a  respectful  consciousness  of  its  historic  connection 
with  Christianity — that  is,  so  far  as  its  view  is  more  than 
Agnosticism  limited  by  Optimism,  referring  the  Cosmos  to  a 
Power  of  which  we  can  predicate  nothing  except  a  general 
tendency  to  bring  things  out  right  on  the  whole. 

January  15. — Have  been  reading  Greek  history,  and 
am  more  than  ever  struck  with  the  advanced  civilisation  of 
the  Homeric  Greeks  as  compared  with  the  Dorian  invaders 
of  Peloponnese,  as  I  am  led  to  conceive  them.  Sparta  no 
doubt  must  be  the  work  of  a  political  genius — ^it  cannot 
be  explained  by  general  sociological  causes — but  he  must 
have  been  in  a  position  to  learn  lessons  of  political  re- 
flection from  a  society  far  more  mature  than  that  of  the 
hardy  mountaineers  he  governed. 

January  25. — Have  been  busy  with  lectures;  am  too 
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Aepitmei  at  the  politieil  prospect  to  mml  to  wtite,  or  ereo 
to  i^d  about  it  Tbe  onlj  method  of  AToiding  rtisaalBr  in 
Iralaiid  la  ft  fbftiMl  ock&lllioti  of  the  English  parties  on  tfe 
hub  of  a  (ktenniiuUioo  to  bokl  Iidand  firmly*.  Them 
Older  Migfai  be  weraM&lbieAt  capital  mi^t  reeover  from  it* 
acare ;  Ij  a  jttdictotis  dcbeme  of  ptirchaae  norkiisg  not  too 
quicUj,  the  a^rurian  element  of  Ibe  aedtticm  in^lil  bo 
gfadn&Dj  separated  bom  thB  political,  and  in  time  tlimyi 
might  go  welL  But  this  m  an  idle  dream*  Meanvhile  tbe 
Oovemmeiit  ha^e  depr^sed  their  friends  by  their  h 
if  tbay  had  com^  forward  with  a  well-conaaderad 
against  bojcoUing,  they  would  at  any  rate  hare  fallen 
glorioiisly;  aa  it  is,  ^e  gena^l  expectation  U  that  Ih^ 
will  soon  bll  mglorioualy. 

January  26. — Am  fighting  igainat  a  geneiul  deproniafi 
of  mind ;  conviction  that  I  am  not  likely  to  write  anything 
that  will  interest  myaelf  or  any  one  ebe,  and  that  my  work 
here  is  a  failnre. 

January  30* — Have  i^oovered  a  more  or  kaa  choerfiil 
new  of  my  private  affairs,  hot  not  of  the  affaira  of  tile 
nation.  The  Government  fell,  ae  waj  expectedt  ocdy  mthar 
more  so ;  having  managed  to  miMoanage  Aetr  last  deboe 
and  pl^se  neither  political  eoonomiato  nor  laboorers  and 
their  philanthropic-BociAlistic  friends  The  general  view  is 
that  their  paHiamtfiimry  nmnagement  haa  a  striMng  i«- 
asnblanee  to  the  libet^  management  of  foreign  a&ira — 
vacillation,  ino^herance,  and  weak  excndea 

January  3L — Talked  to  F,  Myers  about  Stevenaoii'a 
8lran§$  Cam  of  Dr,  Jtkyll.  We  both  think  it  extm- 
ordioMily  good,  but  we  think  it  might  have  been  better  if 
Englifih  taate  bad  allowed  a  little  more  "  reaUstt  *'  and  if 
S.  himself  bad  a  little  mote  genuine  intemt  in  morality 
and  fund  of  moral  experience.  Aa  it  is,  the  tikwal  effect  of 
the  story  is  produced  noi — as  in  Hawthorne's  case — by  any 
originality  of  moral  imagi nation,  bnt  by  sheer  literary 
power;  still  it  is  remarkable.  He  is  oettainly  now  in  the 
Krst  rank  of  living  literary  artists. 

F^rttary  16, — A  tatnen table  hiatus^  due  to  hnrry  in  woric 
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Testerdaj  I  went  to  Biadshaw's^  faneral;  we  are 
growing  terribly  used  to  funerals  now.  But  it  was 
specially  impressive :  the  crowd  in  the  hall  of  King^s,  the 
procession  through  the  court,  the  roll  of  the  faneral  music 
in  King^s  ChapeL  Within  how  short  a  time  we  have  lost 
three— Fawcett,  Munro,  Bradshaw — each  of  whom  has  left 
a  place  that  will  not  be  filled ;  and  the  third,  perhaps,  most 
of  all,  for  he  had  with  other  gifts  the  special  gift  of  affection. 

Nora  and  I  must  have  heard,  we  think,  the  last  words 
he  spoke :  as  he  bade  us  farewell,  in  his  bright,  affectionate 
way,  at  the  gate  of  King's,  after  we  had  walked  home 
together  from  dinner  on  Thursday  evening.  How  soon  after 
that  death  came  we  do  not  know,  but  probably  soon,  as  he 
was  foimd  in  his  chair  in  the  morning.  It  is  an  enviable 
death. 

FAnMLTy  21. — For  the  first  time  for  weeks  I  am  moved 
to  write  about  Politics,  chiefly  to  mark,  with  some  alarm, 
the  extent  of  my  alienation  &x)m  current  Liberalism.  We 
are  drifting  on  to  what  must  be  a  national  disaster,  and  the 
forces  impelling  are  Party  organisation  and  Liberal  prin- 
ciples. The  stability  of  the  dual  organisation  of  parties 
makes  it  difficult  for  the  average  politician  to  see  any  way 
out  of  the  trouble  without  satisfying  the  Lish ;  and  Liberal 
principles  make  it  seem  right  to  let  them  have  what  they 
want  So  the  good  man  closes  his  eyes  and  hopes  that 
what  they  want  will  not  turn  out,  after  all,  so  ruinous  to 
England  as  some  people  think. 

My  personal  trouble  is  that  I  do  not  quite  see  what  to 
do  about  my  book  on  Politics.  My  political  ideal  is  nearly 
written  out — and  lo !  I  b^n  to  feel  uncomfortable  about 
it ;  I  begin  to  find  something  wooden  and  fatuous  in  the 
sublime  smile  of  Freedom. 

February  24. — I  have  had  rather  an  interesting  surprise. 
Some  days  ago  I  saw  in  the  Pall  MM  a  short  review  of  an 
obviously  fictitious  biography  of  "  Arthur  Hamilton,  B.A., 
Trin.  Coll.,  Cambridge,"  by  **  Christopher  Carr."  The  names 
seemed  somehow  familiar  to  me;   reflecting  on  them,  I 

^  Henry  Bradshmw,  Uniyeraity  librarian,  died  February  10,  1S86. 
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ftiioe  It  BO  dosbi  that  thej  are  deiuielj  a 

SDd   im|«i«iifl^   ddnealedL   and    die 
Bowbere  gives  one  Uie  sense  of  miwpplifd  cSnt — ihf 
he  txies  to  produce  he  does  pfodaee.     Ai  for  the  psItjeKm  of 
life  presented,  it  oog^  I  think,  to  interest  a  eertun  paction 
of  the  "eompsny  of  wcfl-djened  men  and  nomen  oat   in 
search  cf  a  lel^ioD,''   as   Emenon  gsDs  modem 
One  point  in  it  that  struck  me  was  the  eomplete 
the  $oeialuUc  entfansiasm  which  I  hare  always  regarded 
the  main  conent  of  new  feeling  amoi^  thoi^tfiEd  joung  i 
dofiog  the  fawt  few  years  here — ihe  yeais  that  my  nqihew 
was  here  as  undergraduate.     It  might  have  be^i  written  in 
the  last  eentary,  so  lar  as  the  relations  of  rich  and  poor  are 
com;i?nieri     "The  world,"  as  Jowett  says,  "b  a  very  big 
\f\ntM*^ — and  even  the  miniature  world  of  thoogfat  that  a 
tAu^f^,  finjvf^rsity  holds  has  a  greater  variety  of  driits  and 
tmrt^tiM  that  scarcely  intermingle  than  one  is  disposed  to 
ihiuk. 

Wtiat  th^.  fat<5  of  the  book  may  be  I  do  not  conjectnre. 
ami  it  in  as  Hkaly  as  not  to  fall  almost  dead ;  bat  I  think  it 
will  iuiifftmi  any  one  wlio  does  read  it 

Wit  Unvt  juNt  fleeter!  liobertson  Smith  as  Librarian: 
a  gWMl  thing  for  tlos  Univenity ;  but  I  feel  rather  sorry 
tliat  ntUfiUttr  tint  intellect  is  to  be  buried — or  at  least 
bowe^l — tin/ler  th6  growing  load  of  administrative  wort 
It  must  ntstdlM  ha  tliat  Machinery  extends  and  develops, 
bat  the  man  (ft  genius  and  aspirations  who  becomes 
servant  to  a  machine  makes  either  a  grand  sacrifice  or  a 
"  gran  rifiuto." 

March  7. — Yesterday  we  had  the  S.P.R  meeting  in  the 
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evening ;  I  was  in  the  chair.  Barrett  read  a  paper  which 
was  pro-Spiritualistic,  but  guardedly  so,  and  produced  (I 
think)  a  good  effect  on  the  audience.  I  feel,  however,  that 
the  natural  drift  of  mj  mind  is  now  towards  total  in- 
credulity in  respect  of  extra-human  intelligences ;  I  have  to 
remind  myself  forcibly  of  the  arguments  on  the  other  side, 
just  as  a  year  ago  I  had  to  dwell  deliberately  on  the 
sceptical  argument  to  keep  myself  properly  balanced. 
Lord  Lome  was  there  and  Princess  Louise;  he  came  up 
and  talked  to  me  afterwards.  I  asked  him  what  the  Duke 
of  Argyll  thought  of  Psychical  Besearch,  and  he  said — 
neatly — "  My  father,  I  believe,  is  in  favour  of  the  *  policy 
of  examination  and  inquiry '  on  all  matters  except  Home 
Eule." 

March  15. — ^Have  had  a  week  of  "labor  improbus"  on 
my  last  two  historical  lectures.  They  have  interested  me 
immensely,  and  I  am  really  humiliated  to  find  what  a 
stimulus  the  function  of  lecturing  gives  to  one's  power 
of  taking  in  ideas.  I  now  do  know  a  little  about  the 
development  of  political  institutions  in  Europe. 

March  17. — Ever  since  I  got  J.  A.  S.'s  letter  I  have  been 
thinking  over  the  political  pessimism  of  my  last  month's 
journal,  and  trying  to  make  my  thoughts  more  distinct  to 
myself  I  find  that  there  are  two  elements  which  have  to  be 
carefully  separated : — 

1.  I  have  a  certain  alarm  in  respect  of  the  movement 
of  modem  society  towards  Socialism,  t.e.  the  more  and  more 
extensive  intervention  of  Government  with  a  view  to 
palliate  the  inequalities  in  the  distribution  of  wealth.  At 
the  same  time  I  r^ard  this  movement  Ba  on  the  whole 
desirable  and  beneficent — ^the  expectation  of  it  belongs  to 
the  cheerful  side  of  my  forecast  of  the  future;  if  duly 
moderated  it  might,  I  conceive,  be  purely  beneficent,  and 
bring  improvement  at  every  stage.  But — judging  from 
past  experience— one  must  expect  that  so  vast  a  change 
will  not  be  realised  without  violent  shocks  and  oscillations, 
great  blunders  followed  by  great  disasters  and  consequent 
reactions;  that  the  march  of  progress,  perturbed   by  the 
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of 


wUdk  it  win  haTe  jmimfMj  to 

die  MOfeflKot  of  die 

cuiiliy  win  here  to  wmBer  die  pnoe  of  ( 

benefit  of  die  whole  sjMem  of  States;  nd  if  so,  it  is  om 

nrious  gromde  likelj  that  diis  comlrj  naj  be  l&igiaiid. 

In  this  wwf  I  wiifiiifii  fisd  ahnned— even  ibr  aij 
own  *  nmeh  goods  fadd  up  for  menj  yeen  * — but  not,  ott  die 
whole,  seriooslj.  Consideiing  aU  the  dunces  of : 
that  Ufe  oSefs,  die  chance  of  baring  cme's  railway 
confiscated  is  not  p!aminent,  thoogh  I  should  aoi  be 
warpmed  at  hang  mulcted  of  a  part  of  mj  diridends^ 

2.  Mj  recent  fear  and  depression  has  been  rather  ct  a 
different  kind:  has  lebted  rather  to  the  stmetore  of 
Cknremment  dum  die  degree  of  its  interference  with 
property  and  contract  I  hare  hitherto  held  wnqunwtiuii- 
11^7  the  Liberal  doctrine  that  in  the  modem  indiialiial 
eomnnmitj  goremment  bj  elected  and  responsible  repre- 
sentatives was  and  would  remain  the  mmnal  ^pe.  Bat  no 
one  has  jet  foond  oat  how  to  make  this  kind  of  gorem- 
ment  work,  except  on  the  system  of  altematiDg  parties; 
and  it  is  the  force  of  resistance  which  this  machine  of 
fiartj  government  presents  to  the  influence  of  enlightened 
and  rational  opinion,  at  crises  like  this,  which  alarma.  I 
ftnd  mjself  asking  myself  whether  perhaps,  after  all,  it  is 
Cassarism  which  will  win  in  the  competition  for  existence, 
and  guide  morlem  industrial  society  successfully  towards  its 
socialistic  goal.  However,  I  do  not  yet  think  this ;  but  it 
is  a  terrible  problem  what  to  do  with  party  government 

March  26. — Have  been  thinking  lately  of  my  advanced 
age,  not  exactly  with  depression,  but  with  a  nervous  con- 
sciousness that  time  is  short  and  that  I  have  hardly 
sufficient  left  to  do  my  proper  work  in.  (For  I  find  that 
with  all  my  fits  of  disgust  at  my  work  I  relapse  after  a 
time  into  the  conviction  that  I  have  a  proper  work ;  and 
that  I  have  done  some  of  it,  but  that  most  of  it  is  still  to 
do.)     Against  the  personcd  alarms  of  old  age  marriage  seems 
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to  me  a  fair  protection ;  there  is  as  much  security  against 
cheerlessness  as  a  mortal  can  expect  in  the  reasonable 
prospect  that  one  will  grow  old  along  with  one's  ¥rife, 
growing  more  intimate  through  the  accumulations  of  shared 
experience.     Only  a  very  young  poet  would  write 

Idle  habit  links  us  yet, 

— habit  being  really  the  most  hardworking  and  beneficent 
of  the  Divine  Forces. 

March  27. — Gerald  [Balfour]  arrived,  in  good  spirits, 
with  cheerful  hopes  of  "  dishing  Gladstone."  Chamberlain 
and  Trevelyan  are  certainly  going  out  It  is  certainly  an 
extraordinary  Transformation  Scene.  At  the  time  of  the 
election  the  one  efiTort  of  Gladstone  seemed  to  be  to  prevent 
the  party  from  splitting  into  Chamberlainites  and  Harting- 
tonites ;  and  now  Chamberlain  and  Hartington  are  combined 
against  the  great  measure  of  the  year  [the  Home  Bule  Bill]. 

March  29. — ^We  had  a  great  discussion  on  Home  Bule 
last  night,  Stuart  being  there.  His  line  is  "  50  millions 
not  too  great  a  price  to  pay  for  pacifying  Ireland."  I  think 
there  is  something  to  be  said,  from  an  ethical  point  of  view, 
in  favour  of  allowing  a  nation  to  get  out  of  a  difficulty  by  a 
heavy  fine ;  and  if  I  thought  we  could,  or  ought  to,  resign 
our  imperial  responsibilities  generally,  I  do  not  know  that 
I  should  so  much  object  to  this.  (I  am  conscious  that  my 
predominant  passion  is  curiosity,  and  that  I  am  being 
tempted  by  the  desire  to  see  what  comes  of  Home  Bule — 
so  long  as  I  have  no  responsibility  for  introducing  it) 
But  no;  the  50  millions  (Stuart  thinks  the  extra  burden 
may  be  reduced  to  this  from  the  100  or  200  miUions  most 
talk  of)  is  too  dangerous  a  premium  on  organised  social 
disorder.  What  we  are  facing  is  a  combination  of  political 
and  agrarian  agitation;  what  Gladstone  proposes  is  a 
premium  on  both :  and  the  price  is  too  high  to  buy  a  serious 
increase  of  social  danger  with,  as  well  as  disgrace  and 
demoralisation  as  regards  our  imperial  character. 

March  31. — I  find  the  task  of  revising  my  article  on 
"  Ethics  "  for  the  benefit  of  the  Scotch  Church  more  disagree- 
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able  than  I  expected.^  There  is  so  mndi  that  m^^  he 
impvoved,  and  I  haTe  to  wcric  against  time  and  an  »**^*»Mr 
d^estion.  What  it  was  or^inallj  written,  I  had  to  wric 
gainst  space  as  well  as  time,  being  limited  to  about  tiditjr 
pagesL  I  thought  the  conditions  serere,  bat  it  now  anuuM 
to  me  that  if  (me  is  forced  to  do  an  impcHtant  wk  too 
guiddtf,  it  is  rather  a  gain  to  be  ako  forced  to  do  it  too 

I  have  been  sohunng  myself  with  Anna  Kearenin^  in  the 
ereningsL  It  is,  on  the  whole,  the  most  imjffesaire  noTd 
I  have  read  for  jears  —  not  the  genius  oi  Tnigeni^ 
bnt^  I  think,  a  more  equable  and  sustained  talent  €f  pee- 
aenting  clearlj-conceived  types  in  powerfiiUy-felt  8itiiatkHi& 
I  pot  down  the  aothor.  Count  Leon  Tolstoi,  cm  my  most 
select  list  of  nmiancers. 

April  3. — ^Went   up   to    London   last    n^t;   slept  at 
Bryce's ;  Michael  Davitt  came  to  breakfast     I  liked  him  on 
the  whole ;  he  talked  simply,  frankly,  and  Tigoronsly,  though 
hardly    impressively.       He    maintained    that   even    if   no 
Purchase  Bill  was  passed,  the  landlords  wonld  be  fkirij 
treated  by  the  Irish  parliament ;  on  inquiiy  this  was  foond 
to  mean  that,  except  in  certain  districts  where  there  really 
ought  to  be  no  rent,  they  would  get   about   fifteen   years' 
purchase  of  about  three-fourths  of  the  judicial  rent      He 
said   that  he  regarded  Parnell  as  likely  to  be   very  con- 
servative ;  he  had  asked  him  not  long  ago  what  he  thought 
of  the  prospects  of  a  satisfactory  settlement  of  the  lamd 
question  if  it  were  left  to  the  Irish  parliament,  and  that 
Parnell  had  pauses!,  Iwiked  at  him  in  silence  for  a  moment, 
and  then  said  quietly,  "  The  best  way  of  securing  it  would 
be  to  put  you  in  prison  for  a  couple  of  yearsw" 

Talked  to  Bryce  alKiut  the  political  situation.  He 
thought  that  Chaiiibflrlain  could  not  work  with  Hartington, 
and  did  not  mean  Ut ;  tliat  he  meant  to  fight  for  his  own 
plan  of  '  exienilivl   locjil  government  without  Home  Rule,* 

'  The  mrticle  on  **  Kf hlw  '*  in  lh«  JSncyeloptBdia  BritaMica  w%3  exp^iided 
into  the  little  »»ook,  OiUUms  of  Ike  Hittcry  of  Ethics,  with  a  view  primwily 
to  the  neei]  of  »ach  a  l)Ook  for  nUnUuin  preparing  for  the  mimstry  of  the 
Chnreh  of  HootUnH. 
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and  if  he  succeeded,  the  Liberal  party  must  break  up  into 
three  fractions — Gladstonian  Home  Sulers,  Chamberlainite 
Badicals,  and  Hartingtonian  Whigs.  To  me  it  seems  that 
Chamberlain  mistakes  the  situation  and  his  own  position ; 
does  not  see  how  much  Gladstone's  action  has  changed  the 
situation ;  the  only  tolerable  alternative  for  Home  Bule  now 
is  Coercion,  and  vigorous  coercion ;  any  intermediate  scheme 
has  become  irrelevant,  even  to  stupidity.  Bryce  seemed  to 
be  looking  forward  cheerfully  to  literary  leisure.  He  said 
that  Trevelyan  had  looked  lately  as  if  the  struggle  of 
coming  out  had  been  very  painfcd.  I  am  not  surprised, 
as  the  sentiment  of  party  loyalty  is  with  him  almost  a 
passion. 

April  13. — Had  a  talk  with  Arthur  Balfour  last  night 
about  the  political  situation.  He  thinks  the  second  reading 
of  the  [Home  Bule]  Bill  will  be  a  very  near  thing,  but  that 
it  is  most  likely  to  be  thrown  out :  Chamberlain  is 
thoroughly  aware  that  he  must  either  crush  Gladstone  or 
be  crushed,  and  will  strain  every  nerve  to  throw  out  the 
BilL  I  pointed  out  the  irrelevance  of  C.'s  position  to  the 
present  situation — rejecting  both  Home  Bule  and  Coercion 
when  one  of  the  alternatives  mtist  be  chosen.  He  admitted 
that  the  fraction  of  Chamberlainites  was  not  likely  to  be 
large,  but  thought  that  his  opposition  would  encourage 
many  M.P.'s,  Hartingtonian  at  heart  but  with  Badical  con- 
stituencies, to  vote  according  to  their  convictions.  He  may 
be  right  about  the  present  Parliament,  but  I  cannot  feel 
much  doubt — I  wish  I  could — that  Gladstone  will  win  on 
an  appeal  to  the  country.  ...  I  regard  his  victory  as 
scarcely  doubtful,  and  try  to  hope  that  there  is  just  a 
chance  that  the  new  constitution  may  work,  after  all. 

Last  night  we  dined  with  Leslie  Stephen,  and  met 
George  Meredith,  whom  I  liked,  but  was  somewhat  dis- 
appointed in  his  conversation.  He  was  not  affected  or 
conceited  and  talked  fluently,  but  not  exactly  with  ease,  nor 
did  his  phrases  seem  to  me  often  to  have  any  peculiar  apt- 
ness ;  once  or  twice  there  was  an  amusing  stroke  of  humorous 
fancy,  as  when  he  talked  of  an  unhappy  singer's  voice  being 
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AfwU  I'L — Yaiadsf  «e  mat  dovA  to 
ax  Aidnr  [Sidgwiek]  aad  Us  vife  at  die  S^  HoteL     A. 
it  aeoDViDeed  Hone  SbIck. 
MlifeSoesoiL     Bead  GMrsCbiitfkkJtta;  and 
mwliataeeoriliemridldHMld  ham  bid 

decided  in  fiivmr  of  Ae 
I  eould  hate  been  a  pqal  of 


^^riZ  15. — ^Bead  GmB.  It  is  cmioiB,  firm  oar 
point  of  view,  to  see  hov  modi  on  a  par  Slaiviy  aad 
Pkifate  Pfupttij  eeemed  to  pnmitive  Chnsdans;  thai  ^mb 
dMMld  be  firee.  and  that  they  sfaonld  share  alike  iit  tbe 
findta  of  the  eaitih,  aeenied  to  than  eqfoaDr  tine  as  ideal 
poaitions  and  eqinally  inderant  to  actnal  soei^. 
walk  yesterdajr  orer  downs  firaa  YenUKH-  to  ^^^"M™ 

AfrU  19. — ^I  am  sony  oor  wedk  has  oome  to  an  cad; 
I  bare  read  as  mnch  CiasB  as  ooold  be  expected,  and  enjojnd 
inysdf  in  all  intervals.      Beziqae  n^htly  with  Aitbnr; 
walks  in  the  afternoon.     To-daj  we  went  to  the  "  ^^^»'«*^ii 
boose' — iz.  partially  uncovered    pavement    of   one — near 
Brading;  then  we  climbed  a  hill  and  got  a  fine  view  all 
Toond  this  comer  of  the  island  from   Ryde   to   Shanklin. 
Nora,   I,   and  Arthur  walked  home    by    the    beach    from 
•Sandown,  and  talked  of  Arthurs  lectares  on  literature  and 
Browning  Club.     I  have  a  strong  feeling  that  Arthor  does 
not  make  the  most  of  himseU^  somehow ;    he   has   really 
remarkable  gifts.     I  have  now  heard  him  lecture  twice,  and 
think  that  he  is  the  best  lecturer  in  a  certain  style  that  I 
have  ever  beard,  ix.  if  what  you  want  is  compact  abundance 
of  good  points.     Yet  he  does  not  seem  to  have  any  impulse 
to  take  up  a  big  piece  of  literary  work ;  perhaps  his  mis- 
fortune  is  to  have  been  too  successful,  professionally  and 
socially,  in  a  certain  limited  way. 

April  22. — Came  back  to  Cambridge  last  night,  after  a 
day  and  a  half  rather  misspent  in  the  British  Museum. 
Graham  Dakyns  and  his  wife  have  arrived.  .  .  . 
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April  25. — Arthur  [Sidgwick]  came  on  Friday  to  enter- 
tain Graham  while  I  work  at  my  book  (half  of  it  is  reyised, 
tant  bien  que  nud).  [Professor]  W.  F.  Barrett  (of  S.P.R  and 
[the  College  of  Science]  Dublin)  came  last  night,  so  to-day 
we  have  had  Home  Bule,  varied  by  Psychical  Besearch. 
We  consoled  ourselves  by  thinking  that  most  of  our  country- 
men were  condemned,  conversationally,  to  Home  Bule  un- 
mixed. The  situation  reminds  me  of  the  fowls  in  tiie 
story :  most  people  I  meet  are  discussing  earnestly  whether 
we  are  to  have  Home  Bule,  whereas  to  me  the  only  practical 
question  is  with  what  sauce  the  unpalatable  morsel  is  to  be 
cooked.  If  the  wiser  part  of  the  population  would  con- 
centrate their  minds  (in  petto)  on  that  question  they  might 
do  some  good.  To  me  the  important  thing  seems  to  be  to 
leave  Ulster  out — or  most  of  it.  If  the  Ulster  people  try 
hard  it  might  be  done ;  perhaps  they  will  when  the  second 
reading  is  past 

April  30. — *'  Labor  improbus  "—of  a  distasteful  kind.  I 
have  been  skimming  the  surface  of  mediaeval  thought  with  a 
profound  sense  of  the  futility  of  sounding  its  abysses.  But 
it  is  nearly  over. 

May  7. — I  went  up  to  read  a  paper  at  the  Political 
Economy  Club  on  "  Taxation."  Very  few  came  to  hear  me ; 
those  who  did  were  respectfoL  Giifen  inclined  to  back  out 
of  his  advocacy  of  '  degressive '  taxation.  Courtney  main- 
tained that  M.P.S  really  did  consider  the  problem  of  taxa- 
tion as  a  whole — as  I  ui-ged — although  their  speeches  did 
not  make  this  evident  Afterwards  I  saw  Bryce  at  the 
Athenseum,  went  home  with  him,  and  had  a  talk  about 
Home  Bule.  His  chief  argument  is  that  the  Democracy 
will  not  coerce,  and  therefore  we  must  come  to  this  in  the 
end ;  so  we  had  better  take  it  at  once  quietly.  I  think  he 
m  very  likely  right  as  to  the  ultimate  result :  but  I  do  not 
think  that  the  Home  Bule  in  the  bush  is  sufficiently  more 
mischievous  than  the  HR  in  the  hand,  to  make  it  im- 
prudent to  fight  on  a  bare  chance  of  staving  it  off 
altogether. 

May  11-15. — Bains  came.     Bain  very  fair  company. 
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tboiigb  diy;  a  snstamed  flow  of  interestiDg  matter^  wit 
occ^onallj  a  good  aoecdote  .  *  . 

May  15-17* — Xewtiham  College  CotmeiL  J.  TST.  Ct 
Cfaampjiers,  Mrs.  Fawcett  with  oa.  We  are  appareatlx  ^ 
for  an  expenditure  of  neartj  £20,000,  moek  &i  which 
pfobabtjr  the  College  will  have  to  borrow.  It  is  rMii,  but 
Horn  aod  I,  after  talking  it  ov^er,  conelnded  that  it  wmB  m 
mm  for  audam.     We  were  aU  yeiy  anti-Gladsloomii. 

Crofls  is  writing  on  Dante;  see  article  in  fVmrhmmfd, 
^  Dante  for  the  General " :  readable,  and  makes  ooe  poial  wdl 
which  waa  new  to  me — ^wbo  am,  however,  the  mereBt  oq^ 
dder^ — viz,  the  change  towards  bitterness  in  Dante  after 
the  7th  Canto  of  the  Inferno. 

Ma^  24. — Came  back  from  spending  Saxiday  with  ^^kll 
of  Six  Mile  Bottom,  whose  political  state  of  m^d  is  iiiter*^ri 
estiiig  and  instructive.      He   is  worUog  stomglj   againat^^ 
Gladstone's   Bill,  yet  he    half  thinks  that  if  only    Ulster 
could    be    exempted,    he    would    accept    the  Bill    on    the 
**  liberal  principle "  that  the  Irish  onght  to  be  aUowed  to 
govern  themselves  if  they  like  ;  yet  again^ — ^having  tnveUed 
in   Ireland — he  tries  to  imagine  what  the  cotmtry  WBtild 
come  to  under  the  rulership  of  Pamell  and  Co^  and  *^»^nfPt 
find  it  in  his  heart  to  promote  the  result,  even  on  liberal 
Principles. 

May  29. — "  labor  improbus  *"  throughout  the  week,  v^aried 
by  dinner-parties  to  entertain  Frances  Balfour,  who  baa 
been  here  since  Monday^  She  gave  us  a  verj  inteieatiiig 
Bcooont  of  a  conversation  between  the  &OJi.  and  the  IHike 
of  AigyU  (this  is  private),  in  which  the  former  said  (I)  that 
stnce  1881  he  had  said  nothing  inconsistent  with  Home 
Bule,  which  he  then  saw  would  come;  (2)  that  his  langua^ 
at  the  last  election  ought  to  have  made  his  intention  eleftr 
to  discerning  readers ;  then — apathetically — that  he  fesnad 
his  elTorts  to  save  his  country  &om  defeat  in  a  disciaditable 
and  humiliating  struggle  were  destined  to  fiuL  Poor 
0,0.M. 


Ju7i£  2. — I  have  kept  back  this  me^re 


for  a 


journal  in  hopes  of 
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tour ;  but  it  must  remain  uncertain  for  some  few  days.  I 
want  to  leave  London  June  19th  (having  returned  my  last 
proof  to  the  printer  on  June  18th),  and  to  stay  in  Switzer- 
land till  about  middle  of  July ;  but  the  betting  just  now  is 
on  the  double  event  of  a  defeat  of  the  Bill  and  an  immediate 
dissolution,  in  which  case  I  should  be  bound  as  a  patriot  to 
stay  and  vote.  However,  I  privately  believe  that  the  "  old 
Parliamentary  hand  "  will  get  his  second  reading  yet ;  and 
even  if  he  is  beaten  he  may  not  dissolve  at  once.  I  think 
it  is  the  interest  of  the  country  to  have  the  question  settled 
as  soon  as  possible ;  but  rumour  says  the  Gladstonians  want 
time  to  collect  the  sinews  of  war,  also  that  delay  is  a  gain 
to  them,  since  a  certain  part  of  the  popular  opposition  to 
the  Bill  is  due  to  unfamiliarity. 

He  did  go  to  Davos,  and  wrote  thence  to  F.  Myers, 
"  We  are  having  a  good  time  here " ;  but  his  tour 
was  cut  short  by  the  (Jeneral  Election,  as  he  felt 
bound  to  come  home  and  vote.  Accordingly  the 
Journal  begins  again  on  July  3  : — 

Jul}/  3. — We  reached  London  on  Thursday  afternoon, 
after  a  journey  on  the  whole  successful — though  the  serenity 
caused  by  the  consciousness  of  patriotic  duty,  combined 
with  absence  of  hay  fever,  was  chequered  by  anxieties  about 
JVIiss  D.  Nora  has  a  decided  conviction  that  taking  care 
of  strange  young  ladies  is  not  my  line ;  I  admit  myself 
that  it  is  a  business  that  needs  training — for  such  a  man  as 
I  am,  who  have  not  sufficient  intuitive  knowledge  of  the 
workings  of  a  young  lady's  mind  to  divine  that  if  I  let  her 
take  her  own  ticket  she  will  only  take  it  to  Calais  instead 
of  London.     But  I  shall  do  better  next  time. 

Yesterday  I  voted  for  Fitzgerald,  the  Tory  candidate. 
About  11  P.M.  we  heard  that  he  was  in  by  a  majority 
increased  to  over  400.  This  morning  the  news  from  the 
rest  of  England  shows  balanced  gains  and  losses — on  the 
whole  good  for  Unionists.  I  dined  in  Hall,  and  swaggered 
with  apparent  success  about  my  patriotic  sacrifice  of  my 
Swiss  tour. 
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Jtdy  5. — Unionists  gaining  slowly  but  steadily.  Dined 
in  Hall,  and  was  sorprised  to  find  the  great  preponderaiiee 
of  Unionist  sentiment  among  the  Trinity  fellows — a  body 
always,  since  I  have  known  Trinity,  preix>nderantly  LibeiaL 

Jtdy  7. — ^"The  cry  is  still  they  come."  Gladstone  is 
clearly  not  going  to  win,  unless  he  has  a  m^c  by  whidi 
he  can  gain  extra  seats  in  the  counties,  which  is  not  likely, 
and  as  yet  the  signs  are  the  other  way. 

Jtdy  9. — Came  to  Terling  yesterday:  every  one  re- 
gards the  Unionist  Victory  as  overwhelmingly  secore— 
the  question  now  interesting  is  whether  the  Tories  can  gel 
a  majority ;  but  that  is  too  much  for  them  to  hope.  Tot 
myself  I  cannot  tell  whether  I  should  hope  for  it  or  nol^  if 
I  thought  that  there  was  any  chance  of  it 

Jvdy  10. — Gerald  Balfour  came,  in  the  best  of  spirita. 
.  .  .  We  talked  over  the  situation.  I  see  that  Trevelyan 
(and  the  Pall  Mall)  still  ding  to  the  idea  that  Gladstone 
may  bring  in  a  new  Home  Bule  Bill,  adapted  to  unite  the 
Liberal  party  again ;  but  we  are  all  agreed  that  this  is  oat 
of  the  question.  It  lies  between  a  Hartington-Salisbury 
Ministry  and  a  purely  Tory  Ministry  with  Unionist  support 
The  latter  is  thought  most  likely,  but  owing  entirely  to 
Hartington's  unwillingness  to  coalesce.  I  told  Gerald  that 
the  Unionists  could  not  reckon — even  if  they  hold  to- 
gether— on  more  than  one  Parliament ;  they  must  do  the 
business  within  that  time.  He  is  sanguine ;  he  thinks  the 
National  League  will  be  beaten  if  outrages  are  put  dowTi, 
and  that  that  can  be  done ;  I  do  not  feel  sure  of  either 
proposition. 

July  17. — Frances  Balfour  has  been  here,  and  we  have 
been  drinking  the  cup  of  election  excitement  to  the  dregs. 
Now  there  is  a  pause  till  Cabinet-making  begins.  The 
Duke  of  Argyll  (whose  views  we  get  second-hand  through 
Frances)  is  strongly  for  Coalition ;  it  is  supposed  that  a 
struggle  is  going  on  for  Hartington,  Goschen  pulling  him 
for  coalition  and  Henrj-  James  the  other  way.  The  Tories, 
so  far  as  I  can  learn,  are  keen  for  coalition ;  some  of  them 
— probably  most — would  even  accept  a  Liberal  Premier; 
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but  the  better  opinion  is  that  Hartington  will  not  join  a 
Tory  Cabinet,  though  he  will  promise  them  loyal  support. 
The  Tory  gains  in  the  counties  have  been  more  striking 
than  in  the  boroughs — they  have  made  bigger  changes  in 
the  proportional  numbers  of  the  two  parties,  as  counted  at 
the  polls.  There  are  various  explanations  of  the  swing- 
round  of  the  agricultural  labourer.  Here  (Essex)  my  Tory 
friends  think  that  he  is  partly  disgusted  at  not  having  got 
his  three  acres  and  a  cow,  partly  afraid  of  Irish  competition 
in  the  labour  market  He  is  not  suflFering  from  such  com- 
petition now,  but  he  remembers,  or  has  heard  of  it  in  the 
past;  so,  when  the  Tory  candidates  tell  him  that  Home 
Rule  would  make  the  Irish  labourers  swarm  over  England, 
he  thinks  it  at  any  rate  safer  to  let  well  alone. 

It  is  remarkable  how  completely  the  Tories  have  con- 
vinced themselves  not  only  that  this  adhesion  of  the  mass 
of  the  Liberal  party  to  Home  Rule  is  entirely  due  to  Glad- 
stone— which  I  admit — but  that  it  entirely  depends  on 
him,  and  will  vanish  like  a  bad  dream  when  he  goes  off  the 
stage.  Of  that  I  cannot  persuade  myself.  It  seems  to  me 
that — unless  some  great  and  unexpectedly  successful  effort  is 
made  to  settle  Home  Rule  on  Chamberlainite  lines  (which 
seems  to  me  scarcely  possible) — the  parties  are  now  divided 
on  Union-Disunion  lines  till  further  orders  from  Destiny. 

Jidy  26. — Finished  L*(Euvre  (Zola),  having  had  a  good 
deal  of  interest  and  aesthetic  enjoyment  in  parts,  but  it 
gets  too  wild  towards  the  end,  and  too  disgusting.  I  am 
more  than  ever  convinced  that  though  Zola  is  a  genuine 
artist,  it  is  misleading  to  call  him  "  realistic  " ;  he  is  a  man 
with  realistic  theory,  but  quite  incapable  of  seeing  and 
depicting  the  reality  of  human  life,  and  with  a  craze  about 
sexuality  that  reminds  one  of  a  monk  who  has  mistaken  his 
vocation. 

July  31. — Frances  Balfour  has  charitably  written  me 
two  excellent  epistles  of  political  gossip.  The  most  interest- 
ing points  are — (1)  G.O.M.  to  Count  Miinster,  "Do  you 
think  England  will  stand  this  state  of  things  ?  do  you 
think  Ireland  will  ?  do  you  think  I  shall  ? "  which  looks  like 
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fighting.  (2)  The  obstacle  to  Goechen  jVuning  Tories 
not  his  unwillingness,  but  the  difficulty  of  fimiing  him  a 
seat.  Thf4JfretieaUff^  this  is  a  most  valid  objecti<Mi  under 
representative  institations ;  practically  it  says  little  for  the 
self-samficing  patriotism  of  the  Tories,  since  it  woold  have 
been  a  real  gain  to  them  and  to  the  conntry  to  faa^e  had 
him  as  Chano^or  [of  the  Exchequer]  instead  of  Raiidol{^ 

To  Lady  Frcaues  Balfour  an.  July  25 

Your  letter  is  full  of  interesting  matter,  but  tbe   point 
that  agitates  my  brain  most  is  Gladstone  saying,  "  Do  yon 
think  I  will  stand  it  ?  **     It  is  rather  like  a  chess-player 
saying  he  won't  stand  check  to  his  king ;  if  I  were  playing 
i^iainst  him  I  should  hope  it  meant  that  he  was  goii^  to 
make  a  rash  move     G.  is  very  like  a  certain  kind  of  chess- 
player, who  can't  play  a  losing  game  with  patient  skill,  but 
has  a  '  demonic '  power  of  recovering  himself  and  mstlritig  ^ 
deadly  rush  if  a  real  opening  is  given. 

Every  one  seems  now  convinced  that  the  Liberal  Unionists 
will  hold  aloof  en  nuuse,  but  I  still  hope  that  your  father ' 
and  Goschen  will  join,  as  Unionists,  not  Tories,  though  pre- 
pared to  face  the  result  of  being  inexiricably  mixed  up 
with  Tories  in  the  popular  view.  It  seems  to  me  very 
important  that  the  Government  should  look  as  different  as 
possible  from  the  familiar  old  crusted  Conservative  article, 
all  the  more  that  they  will  have  to  act,  as  I  think,  in  a  fine 
old  crusted  manner.  I  am  depressed  by  vrLat  you  say  of 
tbe  rank  and  file  of  the  Conservative^^,  though  I  don't 
think  it  matters  much  about  the  formaium  of  the  Govern- 
ment, as  I  expect  Lord  S.  will  do  what  he  thinks  best  in 
spite  of  pressure,  but  I  should  l>e  afraiii  that  it  may  tell 
afterwards,  and  make  a  rift  easier  to  intrcKiuce  between  them 
and  the  Liberal  Unionists.  .  .   . 

I  did  not  get  much  pleasure  out  of  my  pictures  on 
Monday,  though  1  thought  the  Bume-Jones  •  impressive, 
and  was  jrlad  that  it  was  in  his  later  manner — not  the  Early 
Cadaverous ;    but   the    Mermaids   face   seemed    to   me    too 

»  The  Duke  of  ArgyU.  *  The  Def^hs  of  Uie  Scjl 
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human,  a  face  that  tells  a  story.  Now  I  do  not  object  to  a 
mermaid  having  had  adventures,  but  I  do  not  think  they 
ought  to  leave  traces  on  her  countenance. 

To  Lady  Frances  Balfour  an  J%dy  30 

...  To  go  from  prophecy  to  history :  it  is  worth  observ- 
ing that  Gladstone  has  had  almost  no  practice  in  leading 
opposition  when  he  is  in  a  minority ;  last  time  he  was  away, 
and  the  time  before — the  time  of  Disraeli's  Eeform  Bill — 
the  situation  was  very  different;  for  the  moment  D.  had 
given  Household  Suffrage  the  Liberal  majority  was  in 
spirit  reunited,  and  only  wanted  a  plausible  ground  for  open 
reunion.  So  the  Old  Parliamentary  Hand  has  really  to 
play  a  very  unfamiliar  game.  .  .  . 

How  odd  about  Goschen  !  In  this  age  of  political  self- 
sacrifice  I  should  have  thought  some  one  mi^ht  have  resigned 
in  his  favour.  I  wish  that  he  and  your  father  could  have 
joined  the  Ministry. 

Lord  Bandolph  is  a  bitterer  pill  to  us  than  you  imagine 
(I  mean  by  "  us  '*  the  altogether  insignificant  handful  of 
Academic  Unionist  Liberals).  It  is  not  only  that  he  is 
wholly  ignorant  of  political  economy — I  suppose  there  are 
Treasury  clerks  who  can  put  together  a  decent  Budget — but 
he  does  not  know  his  own  ignorance ;  I  am  afraid  there  is  a 
danger  of  his  bringing  out  some  utter  nonsense  in  arguing 
on  Money  or  Trade,  which  will  discredit  the  Government 
And,  altogether,  we  have  not  got  used  to  taking  him 
seriously.  However,  as  we  approve  of  Hartington  not 
joining,  we  have  no  right  to  grumble  openly,  and  I  don't. 

To  Lady  Frances  Balfour,  August  2 

...  As  regards  [Lord  Eandolph's]  leadership,  it  is  per- 
haps unreasonableness  in  us  to  object  to  reckless  violence 
in  a  Tory  more  than  in  a  Radical,  but  there  is  no  doubt 
that  we  do,  genuinely  and  without  party  bias.  It  is  much 
as  some  men — not  patterns  of  behaviour — dislike  fast 
women ;  they  think  it  the  part  of  women  rather  than  men 
to  keep  up  the  standard  of  propriety,  and  we  think  it  the 
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part  of  Tories  rather  than  Eadieals  to  keep  up  the  stft&<lftnl^ 
of  sobriety,  modemtion,  and  that  class  of  virtues. 

Thi  Journal  a^in : — 

August,  13, — Went  up  to  London  jesterday  to  see  Mio-^ 
miUan  about  a  stupid  bluiider  in  mj  OuiHtuA.  T  have 
represented  a  man  whom  I  ought  to  have  known  all  about 
— Sir  James  Afackin tosh — as  publishing  a  book  in  1836, 
/our  ymrs  after  he  was  dead  I  The  cause  of  the  bltmdei-  is 
iimple  eaielessness — of  a  kind  that  now  ^ems  iucredibU 
1  find  my  Ftditiail  Eammnf  is  sold  out,  and  I  mttst  nei 
it  hastily  for  a  second  edition — a  task  I  much  disUke  1 
think  there  are  some  good  thingp  in  it ;  but  I  regard  it  aa 
on  the  whole  a  failure,  and  don't  think  I  can  impiove  it 
muck 

August  15. — I  have  been  reflecting  on  the  lireakniowti 
of  the  Liberal  candidature  for  last  Birmingham.^  It  is  a 
triumph  of  Common  Sense  over  Lc»gic*  It  was  against  logiG 
for  the  Chamberlaioites  to  vote  against  a  Eadical  who 
accepted  Home  Kule  under  Chamberlain'a  conditions ;  but 
it  was  against  common  sense  for  them  to  accept  in  Aiiga^ 
a  Gladstonian  whom  they  had  repudiated  In  July  ;  and 
common  sense  triumphed. 

An^uM  17.^ — I  have  been  reading  Howells's  Lemud 
Barker^  as  far  as  it  has  gone.  Certainly  it  is  good.  I  think 
tlie  short  and  simple  amours  of  the  lower  middle  classes* 
depicted  with  this  dt  hmd  at  ba^  prosaic  realism,  may  bore 
me  soon,  but  I  have  not  been  boi*ed  so  far.  It  is  interestijag; 
to  compare  Howells's  (superior)  Bostonians  with  Jamea*a 
There  is  the  same  /(md  of  moral  earnestness  and  introspec- 
tive flcrupulosity  in  both  types ;  but  in  Jame^  it  is  unmiti* 
gatedly  serious  and  naively  wearisome;  in  Howell  it  is 
veiled  and  tempered— in  well-bred  persons — ^by  a  surfttee 
of  vivacious  self-critieal  humour  and  mutually  critical 
banter.  Probably  Boston  includes  both  sorts,  but  Howells's 
sort  are  more  readable. 

Aa^itsi  20. — ^We    have    been   having    <|uite   a   flock   of 

American   visitors  this  week —professors,  male  and  female, 

^  Aj^tLit  Mr.  Mat  thews,  jsqw  Lord  Lkiid&ff,  Appointed  Hosao  Betx^tmty. 
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In  talking  over  the  American  University  System,  I  am 
impressed  with  its  being  at  the  opposite  pole  to  the  German, 
in  the  direction  of  discipline;  certainly,  considering  the 
independent  habits  and  manner  that  all  observers  attribute 
to  American  youth,  it  is  remarkable  how  very  like  school- 
boys undergraduates  seem  to  be  everywhere  treated. 

August  27. — Have  come  back  from  Addington  after 
delightful  days ;  I  find  that  I  grow  more  and  more,  on  the 
one  hand,  to  regard  Christianity  as  indispensable  and  irre- 
placeable— looking  at  it  from  a  sociological  point  of  view — 
and  on  the  other  hand  to  find  it  more  and  more  incompre- 
hensible how  any  one  whom  I  feel  to  be  really  akin  to 
myself  in  intellectual  habits  and  culture  can  possibly  find 
his  religion  in  [it].  My  own  alienation  from  it  is  all  the 
stronger  because  it  is  so  purely  intellectual :  I  am  glad  that 
so  many  superior  people  are  able  to  become  clergymen,  but 
I  am  less  and  less  able  to  understand  how  the  result  is 
brought  about  in  so  many  thoroughly  sincere  and  disinterested 
and  able  minds. 

Letter  to  J.  A.  Symonds,  sent  vnth  the  Journal  for  August 
.  .  .  For  my  part,  I  have  been  rather  wasting  my 
time ;  but  I  keep  pegging  away,  and  I  find  now  that  I 
have  acquired  a  confidence  that  I  shall  get  through  any 
work  I  undertake  in  time — if  Providence  allows  me  time. 
One  reason  why  I  have  not  got  on  much  is  that  while 
I  have  been  ostensibly  and  voluntarily  working  at  Politics, 
my  mind  has  been  obstinately  and  latently  occupied  with 
the  fundamental  question  of  the  relation  of  morality: — I 
tend  to  the  view  that  the  question  of  Personality,  the  point 
on  which  the  theist  as  such  differs  from  the  atheist,  is  of  no 
fundamental  ethical  importance.  The  question  is  what  is 
the  order  of  the  Cosmos,  not  whether  it  is  a  consciously 
planned  order.  But  whether  it  is  worth  saying  this,  in  our 
present  state  of  ignorance  on  both  questions,  is  doubtful. 

The  Jouimal  continues : — 

September  5. —  Returned  yesterday  from  the  British 
Association  at  Birmingham,  where  we  have  been  spending 
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Ihree  pleasant  days  with  Mr.  tieorge  Dixod  [M-P.}«  a 
Iharoughly  niet  nmiu  (Thm  is  not  an  adjective  I  oAm 
use,  nor  did  I  eipect  to  apply  it  to  a  leadiog  Bmimm^m 
fM>UticiaQ,  bnt  it  is  the  word  for  Dixon ;  be  is  not  bfiUiaiil 
nor  exactly  impressive,  and  though  he  is  able«  it,  ia  not  Mb 
ability  that  strikes  one  so  mnch  as  a  gentle  though tfolneHtp 
anatained,  alert,  mildly  homorons.)  I  asked  for  the  ejcplatia^ 
lion  of  the  Unionist  phalanx  in  Birmingbam,  which  aeeiiaa 
to  present  an  unbroken  front  when  the  liberal  party  evewj- 
where  elee  is  shattered  and  rent  Me  thought  it  was  half 
an  accident ;  the  party  taoB  really  divided  here  as  elaewbeiie 
just  below  the  Lop,  but  that  Bright  and  Cbambeflain  and 
himself — no  one  of  the  three  ordinarily  in  the  babit  of 
taktng  his  opinions  from  either  of  the  other  two — happened 
to  coincide  on  Ibis  question  :  and  they,  I  tethered,  were  the 
three  recognised  leaders.  Bright  being  the  old  time-hoDoiizidd 
political  chief/ Chamberlain  the  estabhahed  "boss^  in  tba 
industrial  action  of  the  municipality,  and  Dixon  the  educm- 
tional  boss.  .  .  . 

Ad  for  the  British  Association — -we  had  some  good  papets 
in  our  Economic  Section,  especially  on  land  tenure ;  but  i% 
seems  to  me  impossible  to  make  the  discussions  very  vaJii> 
able.  The  time  must  necessarily  be  limited ;  and  tJiere  are 
certain  familiar  bores  who  turn  up  at  every  meeting  and 
limit  stiH  further  the  fruitful  minutes. 

Septemher  i:3.^Have  been  to  W,  H.  Halls  [Six  Mil© 
Bottom]  for  the  Suoday;  bad,  as  usual,  a  gocxl  time. 
Hall  Mid  that — though  an  anient  Unionist — he  should  find 
it  difficult  to  vote  against  Pamell's  Bill,  as  he  had  no  donbt 
tliat  the  fall  in  prices  bad  really  neutralised  advantages  con- 
FtiTred  on  the  tetianta  by  the  judicial  renta  The  case  seems 
to  me  one  of  those  difficult  ones  in  which  there  are  stnmg 
arguments  on  both  sides  which  do  not  meet  each  other. 
Uoubtless  the  current  Irish  idea  of  a  fair  rent  is  a  rent 
which  leaves  the  tenant  enough  to  live  on  according  to  a 
customary  sUudard  of  comfort;  probably  the  Land  Com- 
misaioti  was  largely  governed  by  tlxi^  idea  in  its  decisions ; 
if  so,  rents  which  were  (on  this  view)  *'  fair  **  when  decided. 
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are  not  fair  dow.  On  the  other  hand,  the  rent  as  fixed 
was  supposed  to  be  secured  to  the  landlord  for  fifteen  years ; 
and  if  there  had  been  a  ^'ise  in  prices,  he  certainly  would 
have  got  no  more;  so  that  he  should  lose  by  a  fall  is  palpably 
unfair  to  hinL  On  the  whole,  as  the  Irish  idea  involves 
a  principle  inconsistent  with  the  whole  structure  of  our 
modem  industrial  society,  I  cannot  blame  the  Tories  for 
declining  to  apply  it  further ;  and  as  Pamell's  Bill  practi- 
cally involves  this  further,  I  cannot  blame  [them]  for 
resisting  it.  Still,  as  this  resistance  involves  a  practical 
withdrawal  of  advantages  conceded  so  recently,  it  is  very 
awkward  politically  at  this  crisis.  Probably,  if  I  were  in 
the  House,  I  should  take  the  weak  course  of  walking  out — 
as  Chamberlain  proposes  to  do. 

September  25. — A  terrible  hiatus!  but  I  have  been 
leading  a  dull  existence,  and  yet  busy ;  working  at  articles 
on  Political  Economy  and  at  my  book.  I  have  written  on 
Economic  Socialism  for  the  Contemporary}  and  on  Bimetal- 
lism for  the  FortnigMly — the  former  at  the  request  of  the 
excellent  Paton  (a  Nonconformist  minister  who  semi-edits  the 
Contemporary)  that  I  would  write  something  "  juste-milieu  " 
about  the  Laisser-Faire  controversy.  Paton  is  a  man  for 
whom  I  have  genuine  r^ard  as  an  energetic  philanthropist 
of  the  cheery  optimistic-Christian  type ;  but  I  much  doubt 
wli ether  anything  I  can  write  can  possibly  suit  him,  from 
the  diflference  in  our  temperaments  and  habits  of  mind. 
Though  I  generally  get  somewhere  about  the  middle  on 
most  political  questions,  there  is  very  little  affinity  between 
me  and  an  optimistic  "juste-milieu"  mind  ;  for  this  holds 
that  both  extremes  are  right,  if  each  would  only  see  the 
other's  side,  and  that  truth  can  be  arrived  at  by  harmoni- 
ously compounding  the  two ;  whereas  I  opine  that  both  are 
proceeding  from  unwarranted  premises  to  uncertified  con- 
clusions, and  that  scientific  truth  on  the  subject  of  dispute 
is  only  to  be  reached,  if  at  all,  by  a  road  that  neither  has 
found. 

On  Bimetallism  I  have  written  partly  because  my 
^  Republished  in  Miscellaneous  Essays  and  Addresses, 
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mtetmi  In  the  sabjeet  kas  been  iBidTed  thim]^  Jkxthm 
Bftlfours  being  made  chairman  of  the  eommiaaioii  00 
CnrrB&ey.  I  am  aiimid  he  may  lose  time  and  r^olatioo 
over  the  haBiness :  mtber  ngteemg  with  Lord  SaUabory  (at 
quoted  by  GeraM)  that  the  English  mind  is  very  dam- 
numng  in  these  matters,  and  that  the  bimetaniafc  (however 
much  in  the  right)  is  likely  to  remaiii  a  "  fihddiBt  **  for  tba 
present  generation, 

Sipiember  2  9.^  Have    had   derious    indigeetioti    l&telj: 
altogether  feel  falling  into  &ere  and  yellow.     F<^  fBlaxaaob 
£rom  "Value"  and  " Capital "*  I   have   be^  reading    sad 
meditating  on  Boden  Xoela  book    {Rmff*  0m  Poeiry  amd 
Fods],     On  the  whole.  I   find  it  solidly  aatis&etofy ;  and 
it  remoyes  a   larking   fear   in   my  mind  Ifa^t  in   spite   at 
hla   originality,  rigotir,  and    flow  of   ideas,  he  wcmld    be 
found   not  exactly   to    "oome    ojf*'  aa    an    essayist.    .    .   , 
But  the  fundamental  difference  between  him  and    me   m 
that  he  thinks  the  Poet  has  Insight  into  Tmtb,  instead  of 
merely  Emotions  and  an  Art  of  expressing  them.     I  like  a 
poet  who  believe  in  himself  as  a  Seer,  becanse  his  emotiotia 
are  likely  to  interest  me  more  and  baTe  a  fuller  and  fiaar 
tone ;  but  I  cannot  pretend  to  believe  in  htm.  except  txtm- 
siently  for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  lesthetic  impreaeioi^ 
And  I  feel  rather  angry  when  1  am  asked  to  take  a  poet  as 
a  philosopher. 

There  are  no  polities  about  in  this  region.  Most  of  as 
old  Liberals  are  Unionists,  and  our  attitude  is  that  of 
languidly  forming  a  ring  round  the  Goyemjoent  and  tha 
Kational  League,  with  tbe  hope — on  the  whole — that  tlie 
Go%'emment  will  win,  but  feeling  rather  like  ontddezs.  1 

1  hear  that  IWvelyan  sits  broodingly  in  bis  plaae  in 
Northumberland,  meditating  over  the  ruin  that  Oladfltoee 
has  brought  on  the  Liberal  party,  and  glad  to  be  aay^  bom 
the  neoessity  of  co-opemting  with  the  Torieai 

Odcbtr  5* — Thompson  s  fanend  : '  imprsesi^'e  in  a  simple 

way.      I  shall  miss  him,  tbotigh  not  deeply.     He  was  not  a 

graat  mail:  and  his  work,  though  good  in  quality,  was  too 

>  W.  H.  Tlioiiipuiii,  MmttcT  ofTriaity  Ckikgik 
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meagre  to  make  a  mark,  or  really  justify  his  academic  posi- 
tion. But  he  was  a  striking  personality :  nor  will  his  place 
be  filled :  and,  to  me  uniformly  kind  and  genial 

It  is  rather  melancholy  on  these  occasions  to  meet,  time 
after  time,  old  acquaintances — each  time  older  than  before 
— whom  one  never  meets  except  at  funerals,  so  that  the 
old  associations  which  they  recall  come  gradually  to  be 
impregnated  with  solemn  black. 

In  the  evening  I  went  to  Westcott's  to  meet  the  Short- 
houses.  I  talked  first  to  her.  ...  I  invited  and  obtained 
a  description  of  the  labours  preparatory  to  John  Inglesant — 
how  the  author  steeped  himself  in  seventeenth-century  litera- 
ture till  his  whole  mind  was  impregnated  with  it :  until,  one 
day  he  declared  himself  ripe  for  writing  a  seventeenth- 
century  novel,  if  he  only  had  a  plot ;  and  then,  a  little  later, 
the  plot  was  found.  (I  thought  it  rude  to  ask  her  what 
exactly  the  plot  was.)  Then,  as  chapter  after  chapter  was 
slowly  written,  they  were  read  to  her,  and  criticised,  para- 
graph by  paragraph,  sentences  cut  out  and  rewritten,  phrases 
and  words  altered,  until  the  perfect  marriage  of  sound  and 
sense  was  attained  which  the  finished  work  shows.  (This 
last  sentence,  of  course,  only  implied.) 

I  talked  to  him  then,  and  liked  him  more  decidedly ; 
found  him  unaflfected  and  unspoiled  by  fame,  odd-looking, 
not  exactly  apt  for  conversation,  highly  nervous  and  stam- 
mering in  utterance.  I  spoke  of  J.  A.  S.,  whom  he  praised 
warmly,  imreservedly ;  indeed,  when  I  tried  to  characterise 
critically  the  dvlda  vitia  of  the  style  of  that  eminent 
writer,  he  said — half  rebukingly,  though  simply — that  it 
was  "good  enough  for  him;  he  did  not  feel  any  defects  in 
it."  He  said,  however,  that  he  thought  J.  A.  S.  had  mis- 
understood his  position  as  to  the  possibility  of  adequately 
describing  the  scenery  of  un visited  lands;  he  never  con- 
tended that  an  adequate  description  of  a  particular  place 
could  be  given  thus — nor  had  he  tried  to  describe  any 
particular  Italian  town — only  to  give  the  general  character- 
istics of  Italian  scenery  as  a  suitable  background  for  his 
story.     However,  he  had  given  up  the  idea  of  writing  another 
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Italian  atoty.      Hk  tbooghts  in  taDdng  se^Bfid    to   e 
slowly,  and  to  be  expressed  with  difficoltTf  tlxvc^h  tameilj, 
Alt43gether  a  smgnlar  prodaet  of  Birmm^haixL  .   ,    . 

QcMer  1 1 . — In  the  tnterrals  of  work  I  h^ve  had  madi 
talk  aboat  the  probable  fatuie  Master.     I  g^lbfir  that  there 
is  a  part^r  who  would  like  to  huve  me — I  do  not  ftuj^Mjae  it 
ie  verj  large — but  that,  in    Ihe   opjniofi    of    expetioned 
persons,  mj  appointmeat  is  not  wiUiin  the  rmiige  of  pme- 
tical   politico;    chiefly  beeaoBe  of  my  knoim   reli^oua^  or 
DOQ-religions,  opinions.     This  is  mj  own  view ;  and  the  cmlj 
difficult  that   I  have  is  in  making  np  mj  mind  wrbether 
I  T^ret  it  or  not     Mncb  serving  of  tables  ia  escpeeted  at 
an  M*C.  in  these  days^  espectally  if  he  be  a  man  w^ho  has 
played  the  part  of  a  refomier,  as  I  hare ;  ajid  I  rather  fiad 
as  [f  I  had  given  enon^  of  my  life  to  admintataitiaik  alreadj, 
and  aa  if  the  time  had  come  to  gather  op  the  fragmenia 
thai  rematn  and   dedicate   them  to  leaming  and  tboi^htL 
However,  it  i^  an  iiUe  speculation,  as  there  is  no  chaooa  of 
my  ba%*iAg  the  offer.      The  situation,  impartiailir  slewed, 
aiq>eftr$  to  be  this* — We  think  Lord  Sahsbniy  will  wast 
to  appoint  a  clerie  if  he  can:    bnt  that   as   there    ia    no 
clerical  candidate  whose  appointment  will  not  be  open   to 
strong    objections,    he    may    acqnieace    in    a    ConserratiYfi 
laymati :  and  that  in  this  case  it  will  be  aither  Cay  ley  or 
Hayleigh, 

Orfdfer  29, — Went  up  to  London  yesterfay  to  an  SJPM. 
meeting.  MyerB  was  very  good ;  he  really  is  an  excellent 
speaker.  We  have  reached  the  real  criaia  in  the  bklory  of 
the  Sociely,  for  Phaniavms  ^  ike  Lmm^  ia  priated,  and 
advance  ooptea  have  been  aent  to  the  newspapezB.  ,  .  . 

N<yt€mher  \, — ^o  Bntler  is  our  new  master  1  I  am  oot 
surprised,  but  cannot  yet  tell  whether  I  like  it  or  noi; 
old  feelings  of  penooal  affection  and  admimtkm  for  the 
briUiant  scholar  who  was  a  young  RA.  when  I  came  up — 
a  pleasant  revival  of  the  memoties  of  the  proadestk  if  not 
the  happiest  year  of  my  life  (1859)  when  we  were  both 
leototerft  together — these  jar  and  clash  with  depiesaimi  and 


at  the  annh  g;lven  to 
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no  doubt,  however,  that  he  will  do  the  work  of  the  master- 
ship— according  to  the  new  administrative  idea  of  it — 
very  well. 

November  19. — We  are  much  pleased  that  Arthur 
Balfour  is  in  the  Cabinet.^ 

November  22. — Arthur  Balfour  came  for  the  Sunday, 
but  did  not  reveal  any  Cabinet  secrets.  He  approves  of 
Phaivtasms  [the  book].  ...  He  defended  the  action  of  the 
Government  in  putting  privately  moral  pressure  on  the 
Irish  landlords  to  reduce  rents,  but  did  not  quite  satisfy 
me  as  to  the  consistency  of  the  ground  the  Conservatives 
have  taken  up.  For  the  appeal  must  be  either  (1)  to  the 
landlord's  justice,  or  (2)  to  his  generosity,  or  (3)  to  political 
exigences;  but  if  (1)  ParneU's  measure  was  justified,  if  (2) 
no  pressure  ought  to  be  put,  if  (3)  it  is  almost  as  palpable 
a  "caving  in"  to  the  forces  of  sedition  as  Gladstone's 
measures.  However,  I  more  and  more  see  that  the  business 
of  Government  is  a  series  of  compromises — and,  in  respect 
of  the  demand  for  logical  consistency,  it  is  as  bewildering  and 
irritating  as  Mill's  imaginary  world,  in  which  things  did  not 
happen  according  to  uniform  laws  of  cause  and  effect,  would 
be  to  a  scientificcdly  trained  thinker. 

November  30. — Wrote  to  explain  why  I  was  opposed  to 
the  organisation  of  Liberal  Unionists  in  Cambridge;  my 
reasons  being  (1)  that  the  number  of  those  who  would 
consent  to  be  organised  under  this  name  is  much  smaller 
than  the  number  of  those  who  went  over  to  the  Tories  at 
the  last  election,  because  many  of  the  secedera  are  so 
determined  to  vote  for  the  Tories  as  long  as  the  Irish 
question  is  to  the  front  and  '  Home  Kule '  inscribed  on  the 
Gladstonian  banner,  that  they  hardly  like  calling  themselves 
Liberal,  though  very  likely  they  will  vote  for  Liberals  again 
when  once  this  question  is  out  of  the  way.  Besides, 
organising  ourselves  into  a  body  with  meetings  will  force  us 
to  have  and  express  an  official  opinion  about  what  the 
Tories  do,  whereas  I  for  one  should  much  prefer  to  "lie  low," 
and  have  no  share  of  responsibility  for  their  proceedings. 
I  As  Secretary  for  Scotland. 
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December  4. — Yesterday  we  installed  our  new  Ma^^rter ;  a 
curious  ceiemoniaL     I  took  a  part  in  it  once  before,  nearij 
twenty  years  ago ;  perhaps  I  shall  see  another,  perfaape  not. 
The  gates  of  the  collie  were  closed  about  11  A.if. ;  at  ncxm 
we    Fellows    assembled  in   Combination  Boom,   and    there 
received  the  patent  which  Butler  sent  in  for  our  inspection. 
Then  we  processioned,  two  and  two — Trotter  [Vice-Master] 
leading — to  the  great  gate,  which  was  thrown  open,  and  the 
Master  entered;    we  escorted    him   to   the  chapel,  iHieie 
Trotter  admitted  him.     The  change  of  times  and  the  inrcMMl 
of  the  modem  commercial  spirit  was  grotesquely  manifested 
in  the  engagement  he   took,  not  as  of  old  to  defend   the 
faith  and  drive  away  strange  doctrine,  but  to  restore  all  the 
college  property  in  his  possession  within  two  montiis  after 
ceasing  to  be  master !     It  was  not  an  edifying  ceremoniaL 
But  after  dinner  in  the  evening   he  made  a  veiy   pretty, 
feeling,  appropriate  speech,  which  must,  too,  have  been   in 
structure  impromptu,  as  it  was  largely  suggested  by  Trotter's 
speech  in  proposing  his  health.     He  asked  us  to  excuse  the 
exaggerative  praise  of  an  old  schoolfellow,  "  For  we  were 
nursed  upon  the  self-same  hill";  then  took  occasion   from 
something  T.  had  said  to  give  an  interesting  anecdote  of 
Whewell;   then  spoke  nicely  of    Thompson,  his  old  tutor, 
and  of  his  own  inferiority  to  his  predecessors :  "  My  «^fts 
are  of  a  lighter  kind,  but  such  as   they  are  they  will   be 
offered  unreservedly   to   the   service   of   the    college,"   etc., 
etc.  ...   I  have  no  doubt  Butler  will  do  all   this  public 
representation    business    excellently :    and    though  at  first 
some  will  think  his  effusiveness  insincere,  they  will  in  time 
come  to  think  otherwise,  if  they  have  any  discernment   of 
truth  and  loyalty. 

December  8. — Yesterday  I  went  up  to  London  to  the 
Liberal  Unionist  meeting.  It  was  a  decided  success ;  the 
room  crowded — all  benches  full  and  solid  columns  of 
Unionists  standing  in  the  pathways  that  separated  the 
benches.  And  the  sentiment  of  secession  was  stiong  and 
unfaltering;  all  the  anti-Gladstonian  sentiments  were 
loudly  cheered.     Hartington  s  language  was  well  chosen  and 
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impressive,  and  Selbome  more  animated  than  I  could  have 
supposed  possible.  Still  the  impression  on  my  mind  was 
that  we  were  like  a  regiment  of  officers  without  common 
soldiers,  and  with  little  prospect  of  finding  any  "  rank  and 
file." 

To-day  was  ('ommemoration  dinner.  I  sat  between  two 
judges  of  the  High  Court,  with  the  Lord  Mayor  and 
Attomey-Geuei-al  opposite.  I  do  not  remember  ever  dining 
in  company  so  officially  distinguished.  Speaking  good, 
especially  Butler's ;  only  that  the  old  tone  of  flattery  of 
Trinity,  which  the  speakers  appeared  generally  to  regard  as 
de  rigiieury  offended  my  taste,  especially  as  there  were  non- 
Trinity  guests. 

December  15.  —  A  week's  "labor  improbus"  on  my 
Political  Hconomy  (for  2nd  edition)  with  sadly  little  to 
show.  Decidedly  nature  intended  me  to  read  books  and 
not  to  write  them  ;  I  wish  the  former  function  was  regarded 
as  a  sufficient  fulfilment  of  Professorial  duty. 

December  21. — More  labour;  have  got  through  my  Book  I. 
(Theory  of  Production),  and  come  up  to  London  to  dine 
with  the  Statistical  Club  and  attend  a  debate  on  "  Sliding 
Scales,"  chiefly  noteworthy  for  the  speech  of  John  Burnett, 
Trades-Unionist,  which  was  not  only  sensible  and  instructive, 
but  remarkably  moderate.  Certainly  the  improvement 
in  the  relations  between  the  leaders  of  the  artisans  and  the 
rest  of  the  community  is  a  most  cheering  feature  in  the 
democratic  movement  of  the  last  twenty  years — if  only  the 
leaders  are  really  still  leading. 

December  23. — Yesterday  I  went  from  King's  Cross  to 
Whittingehame — comfortably  between  breakfast  and  dinner. 
I  always  feel  the  triumph  of  modern  industry  when,  after 
breakfasting  in  London  about  nine,  I  cross  the  Tweed  about 
tea-time 

December  27. — My  last  paragraph  was  interrupted  just 
as  I  was  going  to  put  down  our  conversation  on  politics, 
and  now  the  situation  is  so  changed  that  I  cannot  remember 
what  political  views  we  had.  four  days  ago  !  For  on  Friday 
came  the  news  of  Bandolph  Churchill's  resignation. 
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Chaos  Cocmo0 ;  Coam  Chjos, 
as  the  Laureate  says.     As  to  what  is  going  to  happen  we 
have  not  the  slightest  idea ;  and  as  to  what  has  happened — 
there  is  not  much  [use]  in  staying  with  a  Cahinet   AnTitatiir 
at  a  crisis,  since  he  is  bound  not  to  tell  one  anything  that 
is  not  in  the  newspapers,  and  takes  no  interest  in  what  is 
there.      But   I  gather  that  R   C's  resignation    is   a  real 
surprise  to  his  colleagues,  and  that  they  at  least  are  not 
aware  of  any  adequate  cause  for  it,  excqft  the  dispute  about 
Uie  military  estimates,  which  knowing  journalists  refuse  to 
r^ard  as  the  real  cause.     I  also  see  that  both  Arthor  and 
Gerald  are  eager  that  this  opportunity  should  be  seized  of 
alliance  with  Hartington,  Groschen,  and  Co.    Thej-    thinlr 
that  the  new  party  thus  formed  would  be  quite  as   hcMno- 
geneous  as  parties  ever  can  be ;  in  fieu^t,  it  would  put  the 
line  of  division  between  parties  in  the  right  place ;  it  wonld 
be  called  a   coalition,  but  it  would   be  a  fusion.        I  am 
inclined  to  agree,  but  I  doubt  if  Hartington  will  think  so, 
and  think  he  will  refuse  to  join  the  Ministry.    Arthur  went 
off  to  London  by  last  night's  train,  to  see  Lord  Salisbury 
and  attend  Cabinet  to-morrow. 

Decemhcr  28. — We  hear  that  Arthurs  train  arrived  in 
London  four  hours  late  from  the  snow  on  the  line.  It  is 
very  thoughtless  of  Lord  Randolph  to  make  a  crisis  at  this 
inclement  season.  A  telegram  has  come  from  him  to  say- 
that  he  will  be  at  least  a  week  in  London.  All  the  news- 
papers I  see  {Times,  Scotsman,  Glasgotc  HcralJ)  are  urging 
the  Liberal  Unionists  towards  coalition — the  Times  even 
menacing  them  witli  a  dissolution  if  they  refuse. 

December  31. — It  seems  clear  that  coalition  is  not  to  be. 
The  rank  and  tile  of  both  parties  object,  ily  forecast  of 
the  future  is  now  of  the  gloomiest  kind.  I  think  party 
organisation  in  England  is  too  rigid  a  thing  to  be  broken  up, 
and  that  '  Liberal  Unionism '  will  be  broken  against  it  at 
the  next  election,  and  with  Randolph  forming  a  cave,  a 
dissolution  from  some  cause  or  other  is  only  too  probable. 
Gerald  is  very  angry  with  the  rank  and  file  of  his  party. 

January  1   [1887]. — Meanwhile  I  have  been  -curling" 
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all  this  week  on  a  neighboariDg  pond.  It  is  a  fine  game ; 
superficially  like  bowls  on  ice  played  with  heavy,  flat, 
cylindrical  stones,  but  the  spirit  quite  different  In  bowls 
there  can  be  no  really  organised  effort ;  ...  in  curling  .  .  . 
the  game  is  won  by  captaincy ;  the  individual  has  to  be 
subordinated  to  the  common  interest;  the  most  skilful 
player  may  find  it  his  duty  merely  to  use  his  stone  to 
clear  a  way  for,  or  guard  another.  In  this  action  for  [the] 
community  lies  the  greater  charm  of  the  game. 

January  10. — We  have  had  a  week — five  days— of 
mesmeric  investigation,  not  without  interest  and  even 
excitement,  though  of  rather  a  depressing  kind,  endiug 
dramatically  this  morning.  The  mesmerist  was  a  Mr.  D., 
who  came  to  Cambridge  last  term  as  a  platform  performer ; 
certainly  threw  persons  into  a  hypnotic  state ;  and  appeared 
— on  the  stage — to  have  the  power  of  conveying  ideas 
telepathically.  In  private  he  had  been  tried  once  or  twice 
and  failed,  but  he  claimed  the  power,  and  the  great  point 
in  his  favour  was  that  he  seemed  a  gentleman ;  had  been 
a  French  master  in  a  school ;  above  all,  had  a  brother  a 
Cantab,  and  a  respectable  clergyman.  So  we  engaged  him 
for  a  week's  investigation,  and  Nora  and  I  came  back,  on 
the  3rd,  from  Scotland  express  to  take  part  in  it.  When 
we  arrived  we  found  that  the  acumen  of  Bichard  Hodgson 
had  already  suspected  the  code  of  signals  by  which  D.  com- 
municated the  number  and  suit  of  a  card  to  his  apparently 
hypnotised  subject,  and  a  few  more  experiments  turned 
the  suspicion  into  certainty.  The  code  is  in  one  respect 
ingenious ;  one's  idea  of  secret  signals  generally  is  that  the 
party  giving  the  signals  does  all  that  has  to  be  done,  the 
other  party  being  purely  recipient.  But  in  D/s  signals  the 
process  of  counting  is  performed  by  the  heavy,  regular 
breathing  of  the  hypnotised  subject,  his  own  function  being 
merely  to  mark  by  some  sudden  sound — sigh,  gro€tn,  or 
crumpling  of  paper — when  the  arithmetic  breathing  was  to 
begin  and  when  it  was  to  stop.  In  this  way  the  number  of 
the  card  was  conveyed ;  and  the  suit  similarly— clubs  being 
represented    by   3,   diamonds   by   4,   hearts    by   8  —  the 
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numbers  of  tbe  places  in  the  alphabet  of  c^  d,  k.  Tbe  a^ 
for  spades  plagued  us  a  little  ;  ultimately  we  coneluded  that 
it  waa  an  indefinitely  large  numlier*  By  Thursday 
were  all  able  to  predict  the  card  as  well  as  die  hjpiiolie 
girl ;  on  Friday  we  made  some  excuse  for  gettiiig  D.  iaUi 
another  room,  and  Hodgson  took  advantage  of  the  oppor^ 
tuuity  to  give  signals,  whicb  were  duly  inte^reted.  So  on 
Saturday,  in  pa>ing  him  bis  money,  I  made  him  a  shott 
speech,  in  which  I  endeavoared  to  bring  bim  [to]  m  sensB  of 
his  misconductr— *but  the  only  effect  was  that  he  went  Lo  his 
inn,  drank  a  bottle  of  champagne,  and  abimud  ns  roundly  to 
every  one  who  would  listen  Ibr  not  having  treated  idni  a« 
a  gentleman.  We  all  feel  that  it  is  a  lesson — not  dear  at 
the  price — to  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  j^mi/brm 
Thoaght-tranEference,  however  gentlemanly  the  perforca«is 
may  be  in  antecedents  and  couuections. 

I  think  Tennyson's  "  Locksley  Hall  Sixty  Years  After  - 
a  fine  and  interesting  poem,  only  senile  in  iBcabereace—no 
lack  of  force.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  chimiie  in  hja 
management  of  the  metre ;  like  Shakespeare's  third  style  as 
compared  with  his  second,  it  has  become  a  better  inBtn* 
ment  for  dramatic  expression  of  feeling,  but  with  con- 
siderable loss  of  mtm&d^  and  on  the  whole  I  think  of 
rk$Um&d,  effect  StiH  the  mnsical  lines  are  particularly 
impressive — ^perhapa  from  tbeir  comparative  rarity,  e^^ 

XJniwersal  CM^ean  ioMjr  wadhiikg  all  her  w&rlett  ifiltt. 

The    absence  of    the  ordinary   break  in  the   verse 
the  effect  very  delit^te  to  my  ear. 

Janu4ify  2S. — This  IS  a  long  interval^  but  I  have  1 
passing  through  a  mental  crisis  which  disinclined  me 
self-revelation.  I  have  been  facing  the  fact  that  I 
drifting  steadily  to  the  oooeloaion — 1  have  bj  no  meaaa 
arrived  at  it,  but  am  certainly  drifting  towards  it — thai  we 
have  not,  and  are  never  likely  to  have,  empirical  eviilence  of 
the  existence  of  the  individual  alter  deatlL  Soon,  tbereforc, 
it  wiU  probably  be  my  duty  as  a  reaaonable  beiiif — and 
especially  as  a   profeasional  philoeopber^ — lo    oonsider 
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what  basis  the  human  individual  ought  to  construct  his  life 
under  these  circumstances.  Some  fifteen  years  ago,  when  I 
was  writing  my  book  on  Ethics,  I  was  inclined  to  hold  with 
Kant  that  we  must  postviate  the  continued  existence  of  the 
soul,  in  order  to  efiTect  that  harmony  of  Duty  with 
Happiness  which  seemed  to  me  indispensable  to  rational 
moral  life.  At  any  rate  I  thought  I  might  provisionally 
postulate  it,  while  setting  out  on  the  serious  search  for 
empirical  evidence.  If  I  decide  that  this  search  is  a 
failure,  shall  I  finally  and  decisively  make  this  postulate  ? 
Can  I  consistently  with  my  whole  view  of  truth  and  the 
method  of  its  attainment  ?  And  if  I  answer  "  no  "  to  each 
of  these  questions,  have  I  any  ethical  system  at  all  ?  And 
if  not,  can  I  continue  to  be  Professor  and  absorb  myself  in 
the  mere  erudition  of  the  subject — write  "studies"  of 
moralists  from  Socrates  to  Bentham — in  short,  become  one 
of  the  "  many  "  who,  as  Lowell  says. 

Sought  truth,  and  lavished  life's  best  oil 

Amid  the  dust  of  books  to  find  her, 
Content  at  last  for  guerdon  of  their  toil 

With  the  last  mantle  she  hath  left  behind  her. 

I  am  nearly  forty-nine,  and  I  do  not  find  a  taste  for  the 
old  clothes  of  opinions  growing  on  me. 

I  have  mixed  up  the  personal  and  general  questions, 
because  every  speculation  of  this  kind  ends,  with  me,  in 
a  practical  problem,  "  What  is  to  be  done  here  and  now." 
That  is  a  question  which  I  must  answer;  whereas  as  to 
the  riddle  of  the  Universe — I  never  had  the  presumption 
to  hope  that  its  solution  was  reserved  for  me,  though  I  had 
to  try. 

January  30. — Gerald  Balfour  is  sanguine  about  the 
Parliamentary  situation.  Eandolph's  explanation,  though 
respectfully  received,  was  not  really  a  success;  the  im- 
pression is  pretty  general  that  he  was  surprised  at  the 
acceptance  of  his  resignation.  The  Government  majority 
is  still  quite  solid  and  trustworthy. 

I  certainly  think  myself  that  the  situation  is  one  which 
will  give  almost  a  crucial   test  whether  Englishmen  still 
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poe&ess    the    mstinct   of    parUamentaTy    g0vermneDt — ^^6 
coQtmsted,  for  instance*  with  Frenchmen.     For  the  majorilj 
having  been  so  distinctly  elected  to  maintain   the    TJmoaJ 
and  *  maintenance  of  the  Umou'  being  manifestly  one  ofj 
the    omelettes    that   requires    the    breaking  of    eggs — U.] 
continual  rows  with  Irishmen  in  Ireland  and  in  Parliatmeiit 
— it  is  evident  that  they  ought  not  to  let  any  of  these  rowi. 
or  any  accumulation   of   them,  turn  the  Government  out] 
Nor  do  I  think  failure   to  carry  their  biUs^ — except  Mils 
necessary  for  administratioa— ought  to  turn  them  out ;  for 
no  sensible  man  thinks  any  English  legislation,  just   now, 
comparable  in  importance  to  a  right  solution  of  the    Irish 
Question. 

But  I  cannot  say  that  I  think  it  improbable  that  thejr 
will  be  turned  out;  not  at  once,  but  after  a  succession  oif 
smaU  defeats  ^ — on  questions  on  which  stupid  Unionista 
think  it  needful  to  vote  Libeml,  and  perhaps  Bandolph 
heads  a  squad  of  independent  Tories — has  gradually  brongbl 
them  into  contempt. 

February  10. — Nothing  has  happened — since  we  met 
the  G,O.M.  at  dinner  on  Tuesday  week — to  impress  me 
much.  The  thing  most  interesting  to  myself  is  the  in- 
tensity of  sympathy  with  which  I  have  been  reading  /« 
Mmwnwm}  This  is  due,  I  think,  to  my  final  despair  of 
obtaining — I  mean  my  obtaining,  for  I  do  not  yet  despair 
as  regards  the  human  race — any  adequate  rational  ground 
for  believing  the  immortahty  of  the  soul  What  has 
struck  me  most  in  this  re-reading  is  (1)  the  abaenca  of 
any  originahty  in  the  thought,  but  also  (2)  the  exquisite 
selection  and  fitting  together  of  arguments  in  the  beat 
argumentative  portions*  so  as  to  produce  a  kind  of  balanced 
rhythmical  fluctuation  of  moods.  Perhaps  a  certain  baianced- 
ness  is  the  most  distinctive  characteristic  of  Tennyson's 
mind  among  poets,  which  inclines  him  to  the  "juste  milieu  *"  i 
IB  politics,  and  in  such  poems  as  "  Love  and  Duty  *'  to 
a  sort  of  complex  sympathy  evenly  divided  between  passion 
and   principle.      Perhaps    this   specially    makes    him    the 

^  Coiti|i«re  below,  p^.  5;iiS-542, 
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representative  poet  of  an  age  whose  most  characteristic 
merit  is  to  see  both  sides  of  a  question.  Thus  in  In 
Memoriam  the  points  where  I  am  most  afifected  are  where 
a  certain  retour  sur  sai-mSme  occurs.  Almost  any  poet 
might  have  written, 

And  like  a  man  in  wrath  the  heart 
Stood  up  and  answered,  I  have  felt 

But  only  Tennyson  would  have  immediately  added, 
Noy  like  a  child  in  doubt  and  fear. 

Fehruar;/  14. — Returned  from  'Ad  Eundem'  at  Oxford. 
Pleasant  party  at  Arthur's:  Trevelyan  and  William.  I 
had  much  talk  with  6.  O.  T.,  and  was  surprised  —  and 
rather  alarmed — to  find  him  so  hopeful  about  the  reunion 
of  the  Liberal  party.  He  pointedly  abstained  from  refer- 
ence to  the  *  Round  Table'  conferences,  but  he  spoke  of 
the  increasing  dispositions  to  reunion  manifested  by  the 
Gladstonians,  and  implied  that  they  were  met  by  corre- 
sponding dispositions  in  his  own  breast.  When  W.  and  I 
drove  off  to  the  station  this  morning  W.  said,  "  There  will 
be  a  new  fight  about  Home  Rule  soon,  with  the  camps 
entirely  rearranged."  In  which  camp  shall  I  be  then  ? 
I  cannot  say  till  I  see  on  what  terms  Trevelyan  and 
Chamberlain  have  reunited — if  reunion  there  is  to  be.  .  .  . 

February  26. — Arthur  [Sidgwick]  writes  that  his  wife 
(who  has  been  staying  at  Alassio)  "  has  been  earthquaked, 
but  still  survives."  The  Riviera  is  always  the  place  I 
yearn  to  go  to  when  March  winds  are  impending,  and  I 
rather  think  the  attraction  is  increased  by  the  vague  chance 
of  an  earthquake.  I  should  like  to  feel  the  shock,  and  I 
should  like  to  see  the  wall  of  the  room  crack — always 
supposing  it  was  some  one  else's  housa 

February  28. — My  journal  is  meagre  because — outside 
my  work,  which  is  interesting  enough  but  yields  no  note- 
worthy incidents  or  emotions — I  spend  my  time  chiefly  in 
"  fingering  idly  "  the  "  old  Gordian  knot "  ^  of  life.  Some- 
times I  diversify  my  speculations  by  trying  to  determine 
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what  newspaper  to  take  io.  The  Tim€s  is  too  full — ^I  do 
not  care  to  study  the  decline  and  fall  of  England  ixi  siidl 
detail ;  the  I>a%  New&  is  imbecOe ;  the  Stmmdmrd  I  hsTO 
eschewed  as  impudentlj  Immoml  since  it  puUidied  a  Btoleii 
doeument  witlioat  affecting  to  recognise  the  need  of  mn 
erpknation ;  the  Fall  Mali  is  too  mtich  of  an  trritaiit  far 
the  hoar  sacred  to  digestion :  the  odonr  of  Jenkins  slili 
lingers  round  the  Morning  Pmi,  I  am  tr^riiig  the  S, 
Jam€s\  but  it  is,  alas !  dulL 

1  forgot  to  mention  that  when  the  G.OM.  waa  here  at 
tlie  beginning  of  the  month,  he  planted  a  tree  in  Newnham 
grounds ;  hut  the  enemj  came  bj  night  and  dug  it  up  and 
carried  it  oC  Said  enemj  m  beliered  on  good  grounds  to 
be  ToTj  undergraduate®  of  brutal  tendencLes^  bat  ibo 
pohce  have  not  yet  discovered  the  indiTidQab*  Fliblia 
opinion,  even  of  Toriee,  a^ndemns  the  proceed^ — but 
mildlj.  Another  wa^,  witting  cf  tbe  intended  haij^airf, 
sent  four  photographers  to  take  '  groupe  *  of  Kewnbamiles 
round  the  tree.     Him  opinioa  hardlj  blames. 

Mtirck  5. — Have  just  seen  at  th€  Union  that  Hieks«- 
Beach  is  resigning  from  ill-beaJth,  and  that  Arthur  Balfoixr 
k  10  be  Chief  Seo^tary.  Both  Nora  and  I  are  mudi 
depressed,  from  a  convicftion  that  he  will  not  be  able  to 
aland  it  pbjBically,  and  will  break  down :  whkb  will  not 
only  be  sad  for  his  frienda,  but  abo  what  IAmm»  mlii — a 
&iumph  to  the  Pamellites. 

I  am  also  rather  depteased  by  the  accounts  of  l^e^jan'a 
speech  to  the  Eighty  Onb:  not  exactly  siiipdd^  alter 
what  be  said  at  Oxford,  but  still  1  feel  tl»t  be  haa 
abown  unatateamanlike  haste  in  concluding  that  the  time 
has  oome  to  &U  openly  into  the  arms  of  the  Ghdatoetaiieu 
I  sometimes  think  that  we  none  of  ua  grow  older  mm/md^ 
only  in  the  otttaide  of  our  minda  In  the  core  of  htm 
Trevelyan  is  just  as  trnpokiTe  as  when  be  was  wm  aad^*- 
graduate :  and  have  I  changed  mtteh  myself  in  raaomisti  f 
Perhaps  only  Philiatines  realiy  grow  old  in  mind — ^t  mean 
the  people  who,  aa  years  go  on*  Umi^f  themsdves  wilh 
Oe  woridl/  atma  and  oonvi^CiQfial  ataadaid  wUch*  w 
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young,  tbey  regard  as  outside  themselves.  Excellent  people 
often  these  Philistines,  and  a  most  necessary  element  of 
society,  but  still  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  they  grow 
old  in  a  sense  in  which  we — perhaps— do  not. 

March  7. — Trevelyan  has  published  an  "authorised" 
report  of  his  speech.  It  is  not  quite  so  bad  as  rumour 
represented  it,  but  still  unstatesmanlike,  I  think.  As 
regards  his  sanguine  forecast  of  the  reunion  of  the  great 
Liberal  Party  I  suspend  my  judgment  till  I  see  the  terms 
of  reunion ;  but  I  cannot  now  imagine  any  which  at  once 
Trevelyan  ought  to  accept  (as  a  patriot,  and  with  his 
avowed  views)  and  Parnell  is  likely  to  submit  to  under 
present  circumstances.  Still,  there  way  be  a  modtis 
Vivendi  possible  which  I  do  not  see ;  but  in  any  case,  until 
the  Liberal  party  has  actually  come  together  and  is  prepared 
to  take  the  responsibilities  of  oflBce,  surely  no  ex-Chief- 
Secretary  ought  to  say  that  the  "  game  of  law  and  order 
was  up."  It  is  a  game  that  we  may  have  to  throw  up ; 
but  woe  unto  that  man  through  whom  it  is  thrown  up — 
and  any  one  who  prematurely  declares  it  thrown  up  has  a 
share  of  this  fearful  responsibility. 

March  16. — I  have  been  thinking  much,  sadly  and 
solemnly,  of  J.  A.  S.'s  answer  to  my  January  journal  In 
spite  of  sympathy  of  friendship,  I  feel  by  the  limitations  of 
my  nature  incapable  of  really  comprehending  the  state  of 
mind  of  one  who  does  not  desire  the  continuance  of  his 
personal  being.  All  the  activities  in  which  I  truly  live 
seem  to  carry  with  them  the  same  demand  for  the  "  wages 
of  going  on."  They  also  carry  with  them  concomitant 
pleasure:  not  perhaps  now — setat  49 — in  a  degree  that 
excites  enthusiasm,  but  quite  sufficient  to  satisfy  the 
instinctive  claims  of  a  man  who  has  never  been  conscious 
of  having  a  creditor  accoimt  with  the  universe.  Whether 
if  this  pleasure  failed  I  could  rely  on  myself  to  live  from  a 
pure  sense  of  duty  I  do  not  really  know ;  I  hope  so,  but  I 
cannot  affirm. 

But  at  present  the  recognised  failure  of  my  efforts  to 
obtain  evidence  of  immortality  affects  me  not  as  a  Man  but 
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as  m  Moimlist  '' Etinm"  sajs  J.  A.  a,  ' can  take  cmm  of 
ihemBelTe&"  I  think  I  agree  with  what  is  meant,  btti 
should  word  it  difiTerently.  I  should  nay  "mormltQr  can 
take  [care]  of  itfielf/*  or  rather  the  prindple  of  life  in 
human  society  can  take  care  of  moralitj.  But  bawl 
Perhaps  always  by  producing  an  illusory  belief  in  im- 
mortality in  the  average  man,  who  must  live  content  with 
Common  Sense.     Ferha.p6  be  will  always 

Hx  pedbct  hoiii«s  in  tlie  muralntuitiBl  ikj^  i 

And  My  wh&t  ia  not  will  be  bf  and  by. 

At  any  rate,  somehow  or  other,  morality  will  get  on ;  I  do 
not  feel  particularly  anxious  about  that  But  my  spedBl 
business  is  not  to  maintain  morality  «9in«A4>«r,  but  |o 
establish  it  logically  as  a  reasoned  system;  and  I  haTft 
declared  and  ptrblisbed  that  this  cannot  be  done«  if  we  an? 
limited  to  merely  mondaue  sanctions,  owing  to  the  inevit* 
able  divei^encef  in  this  imperfect  world,  between  the 
indmdual's  Duty  and  his  Happtneaa  I  said  in  1874 
that  without  some  datum  beyond  experience  ^  the  Coamos 
of  Duty  is  reduced  to  a  Chaos.'*  Am  1  to  reeaiii  lliia 
eonviction  and  answer  my  own  arguments — which  no  ooe 
of  my  numerous  antagonists  baa  yet  even  tried  to  answer  f 
Or  am  I  to  use  my  position — and  draw  my  salary — for 
lesehii:^  that  Moimlity  u  a  chaos,  &om  the  point  of  view  of 
Practical  Eeason;  adding  cbaerfuUy  tiiat^  as  man  is  noC 
aft€r  all  a  mtiona]  being,  tbere  is  no  i«al  tear  Ibat  mofmlicy 
W0ti*t  be  kept  up  somehow.  I  do  not  at  preeeol  see  my 
way  to  A0i|tiie6oe  in  either  alternative  But  I  dmll  dlo 
noyiii^  hm^ft  wi»  ^  AoF  fmrem  wHduM  immmia.  bill  the 
**  eoosnlahip  of  Plancns  **  is  ksig  pest 

Mmrch  22,^ — Uofe  meditations  on  the  same  snlgeol — 
with  no  progresL  On  one  point  J.  A.  S.  baa  ooC  eamf^ 
my  position ;  he  nys  ibat  he  never  expected  muefa  from  Me 
melbod  of  proof  on  whicb  I  have  relied.  Bat  the  posnft  im 
tbel  I  have  tried  off  methods  in  turn — all  tbat  I  fmmA 
poioted  ont  by  any  of  tboee  who  have  gone  beloie  me ;  and 
all  in  turn  have  fiifled — levelatioiiai,  futicinal,  empirical 
is  ne  proof  in  anj  ef  tbam.     Stilly  it  ia 
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premature  to  despair,  and  I  am  quite  content  to  go  on 
seeking  while  life  lasts ;  that  is  not  the  perplexing  problem ; 
the  question  is  whether  to  profess  Ethics  without  a  basis. 

March  28 — Adelphi  Hotel,  Liverpool. — We  have  come 
here  to  make  Thought-transference  experiments;  I  after 
staying  in  London  first  with  Bryce,  then  with  Arthur 
Balfour,  and  talking  Home  Bule  with  both.  I  find  I  do 
not  much  disagree  with  Bryce.  I  think  with  him  that  the 
'game  of  law  and  order'  most  likely  is  'up'  —  unless 
some  explosion  of  Irish- American  dynamite  should  suddenly 
liarden  the  English  people  into  obstinate  resistance  to  the 
disintegration  of  the  kingdom;  somewhat  as  the  heart  of 
our  American  kinsmen  was  hardened  twenty-five  years  ago 
when  the  slave-owners  fired  on  Fort  Sumter.  But  even 
then,  after  we  have  set  ourselves  to  the  struggle  and  won, 
we  shall  only  be  at  the  beginning  of  the  work ;  and  can 
the  English  democracy  have  patience  for  the  tedious  task 
that  remains  ? — especially  a  task  so  unlike  the  part  of  our 
history  that  fills  us  with  pride.     I  hardly  think  so. 

Arthur  Balfour  seems  well  and  vigorous ;  I  do  not  find 
his  sisters  particularly  anxious  about  his  health.  It  is  a 
tremendous  task  thrust  on  him  so  suddenly,  but  he  is  a 
philosopher ;  he  has  no  doubt  as  to  the  duty  that  lies  before 
him;  he  is  not  troubled  with  any  respect  for  his  parlia- 
mentary opponents ;  if  the  Government  fail,  I  do  not  think 
the  blame  will  be  his.  .  .   . 

March  30. — We  had  interesting  experiments  yesterday 
evening  in  Thought  -  transference  with  Miss  Relph ;  not 
quite  enough  success  to  impress  the  public  decisively,  but 
the  conditions  unexceptionable,  and  the  results  such  as 
leave  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  I  witnessed  the  real 
phenomenon.  It  certainly  is  a  great  fact;  I  feel  a 
transient  glow  of  scientific  enthusiasm,  and  find  life  worth 
living  merely  to  prosecute  this  discovery.  If  only  I  could 
form  the  least  conception  of  the  vwdiis  transferendi !  and  if 
only  we  could  find  some  percipient  whose  time  we  could 
control  a  little  more. 

March   31. — Alas!    our   second    serious    effort   to   get 
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Thought  -  transference  under  our  '  unexceptionable  condi- 
tions *  was  a  complete  failure,  and  the  former  results  are 
Iiardly  such  as  to  convince  an  outsider  Still  I  believe  in 
them,  and  shall  go  on, 

A^tU  4* — Yesterday  we  stayed  at  Carlton  Gardena  on 
our  way  through  [from]  Liverpool,  and  1  had  some  talk 
with  A.  J.  B.  about  his  [Crimes]  Bill  He  said  that  the 
change  of  venue  from  Ireland  to  England  was  not  absolutely 
necessary,  even  assumin^^  the  jury-system  to  be  maintiainc^cl^ 
aince  a  special  jury  in  Dublin,  chosen  according  to  the 
Crown's  legal  right  of  rejection,  could  be  trusted  to  giwe 
verdicts  according  to  evidence.  But  they  could  not  do  it 
without  serious  personal  risk  in  any  case  in  which  popular 
sentiment  was  strongly  stirred,  and  he  thought  it  unfair  to 
them  to  expose  them  to  the  danger;  also  such  a  jury 
would  always  he  said  to  be  *  packed/  He  thought  the 
only  alternative  to  the  change  of  venue  waa  a  strong 
commission  of  judges,  but  the  judges  would  not  like  this ! 

I  do  not  likg  the  bankruptcy  clauses  of  his  Land  Bill» 
for  the  broad  reason  that  I  do  not  like  offering  a  man  an 
ejctra  inducement  to  go  bankrupt  But  it  may  be  the  least 
evil  in  the  very  awkwani  position  in  which  the  Tory  party 
is  placed,  of  having  to  carry  further  the  principles  of  a 
Land  Bill  (of  1881)  of  which  they  altogether  di^ppiova  .  .  . 

In  somewhat  the  satne  tone  he  writes  on  April  9 
to  his  friend,  A.  J-  Patterson,  at  this  time  Professor 
of  English  at  Buda-Pest : — 

As  for  Its  in  England,  we  are  keeping  Hot  Mfl^os^a 
jubilee  in  a  rather  unjnbUant  frame  of  mind.  Sensible 
persons  think  that  the  chance  of  getting  any  tolerable 
state  of  things  established  in  Ireland,  by  any  method  what- 
ever^ — with  Gladstone  agitating  for  Pamell  with  the  reck* 
lees  impetuosity  of  his  (in  ever}'  sen^)  ^nen  old  age— are 
very  slander.  In  particular,  I  am  rather  gloomy  about  my 
brother-in*]aw's  prospects.  If  his  Coercion  Bfll  fails^  his 
career  as  Irish  Secretary  is  a  &iilur@;  if  it  siteeeeds^  the 
'left  wing'  of  the  patriots  are   likely  to  dyoaniite  1ub]u_ 
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However,   he   continues   cheerful  so  far.     Let  us  do   the 
same  I 

On  April  10  Sidgwick  heard  frona  Sy mends  that 
the  blow  he  had  long  been  fearing  had  fallen ;  his 
daughter  Janet  had  died  on  April  7.  This  is  merely 
noted  in  the  Journal,  and  the  letter  about  it  written 
to  his  friend  has  not  been  preserved. 

The  Journal  continues  : — 

April  14. — We  are  going  on  visits  to-morrow  to  the 
Otters  and  to  Miss  Ewart  I  find  myself  without  impulse 
to  write  anything  of  my  inner  life  in  this  journal ;  the  fact 
is  that  while  I  find  it  easy  enough  to  live  with  more  or  less 
satisfaction,  I  cannot  at  present  get  any  satisfaction  from 
thinking  about  life,  for  thinking  means — as  I  am  a  philo- 
sopher— endeavouring  to  frame  an  ethical  theory  which 
will  hold  together,  and  to  this  I  do  not  see  my  way. 
And  the  consideration  that  the  morality  of  the  world  may 
be  trusted  to  get  on  without  philosophers  does  not  altogether 
console.  The  ancient  sage  took  up  a  sti-ong  position  who 
argued,  "We  must  philosophize,  for  either  we  ought  to 
philosophize  or  we  ought  not ;  and  if  we  ought  not  to  philo- 
sophize, we  can  only  know  this  by  studying  philosophy." 
But  tradition  does  not  say  what  course  the  sage  recom- 
mended to  a  philosopher  who  has  philosophized  himself  into 
a  conviction  of  the  unprofitableness  of  philosophy.  He 
must  do  something  else ;  but  how  is  he  to  do  it  on  rational 
grounds  without  philosophy  ?  and  [when]  whatever  impulses 
nature  may  have  given  to  him — as  to  other  men — to  do 
things  without  rational  grounds  have  been  effectually  sup- 
pressed by  philosophy  ? 

However,  of  all  this  a  solution  will  doubtless  be  found 
"  ambulando  " — though  it  will  very  likely  be  "  ambulando," 
as  Tennyson  says,  "  in  a  strange  diagonal." 

April  22. — Have  got  back  after  pleasant  visits.  Otter 
did  not  look  very  well;  but  he  seemed  happy,  and  has 
three  nice,  simple-mannered,  eager  children,  in  whom  he  is 
duly  interested.     We  talked  much  of  the  diflScult  question 
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what  an  infidel  is  to  say  to  Ms  children  o&  religtcMii 
jecta  I  certainly  think  thai  if  I  meant  to  send  a  boy  to  m 
pnblic  school— to  give  him  "  all  the  chances  *"  aocttUy — ^I 
should  try  not  to  put  his  mind  out  of  harmonT  with  tltt 
ea1;ablished  religion^  but  it  seems  to  me  l^niblj  perilous  I0 
do  this  by  jx^itive  hypocmy;  I  should  tzy  to  do  it  by 
reserve  and  by  adjourning  perplexing  quesdoiis  "  ull  be 
grew  older/*  But  Otter  seiemed  to  think  this  would  mn^ 
reaUy  answer. 

On  Monday  (18tb)  we  wait  to  Miss  Kwart's  boose  on 
the  edge  of  the  Surrey  hills ;  it  has  a  beautiful  Tiew  and 
afforded  us  real  aesthetic  refresbmeat.  I  wonder  tbii 
country  is  not  more  cockneytied,  being  so  near  Lotidaik 
On  Wednesday  I  dined  with  the  Lord  Mayor,'  and  cftioe 
back  to  Cambridge  at  night  by  special  train,  I  liked  Ibe 
Lord  Mayor's  spewing ;  .  *  .  he  managed  to  say  sometfaii^ 
sensible  and  to  the  point  in  each  speech,  and  awumd. 
genuinely  pleased  to  see  his  old  Univemty  aionnd  him. 

1b  the  summer  of  1887  a  committee  was  forme 
in  London  to  agitate  for  the  opening  of  Cambridge 
degrees  to  women,  the  occasion  being  the  brilliant 
success  of  Miss  Agnata  Ramsay  (now  Mrs^  Butler)^ 
who  had  come  ont  at  the  head  of  the  Clasaaeal  Tripoa 
list  Sidgwick  thought  it  very  unwise  to  raise  tbe 
question  only  six  years  after  tbe  openmg  of  the 
Triposes,  and  did  his  best  to  stop  the  moTcment.  In 
a  letter  primarily  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
London  Committee,  but  afterwards  more  widely 
circulated,  he  saya  : — 

The  decisive  reason  [for  ref^arding  it  as  unwiae  to  mise 
tbe  question  at  tUs  time]  is  that  various  important  eecikma 
of  the  body  of  residents  who  supported  the  opening  of  lbe 
Examinations  to  women  .  .  ,  would  00  various  gfoitnda 
refuse  to  support  any  scheme  that  could  under  existing 
circumstances  be  brought  forwaid  for  opening  tbe  degi^M; 
and  that  in  eonsequeuee  any  such  scheme  wo«d4  when  ft 

sir  R.  Ilin—i«  •■  old  Ba^bjr  a&d  IVUu^iBAa,  g&v*  t«9  iHnaMiii  si  t^ 
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came  before  the  Senate,  be  almost  certainly  defeated  by  a 
combination  of  these  various  sections  with  the  opponents  of 
the  whole  movement. 

[He  then  briefly  characterises  these  diflferent  sections 
and  their  diflferent  grounds  of  opposition,  ending  with  the 
one  that  made  it  impossible  for  himself  to  join  the  move- 
ment.] Your  Committee,  as  I  understand,  are  determined 
that  the  conditions  shall  be  absolutely  identical  for  men 
and  women ;  they  have  formally  resolved  that  they  "  will 
not  support  any  measure  admitting  women  to  degrees  on 
other  conditions  than  those  laid  down  for  undergraduates 
generally."  That  is,  they  propose  to  ask  the  University 
practically  to  reverse  the  line  of  action  that  was  adopted, 
after  full  discussion,  six  years  ago ;  when  an  honour  certifi- 
cate in  the  Higher  Local  Examination,  including  at  least  a 
pass  in  Group  B  (Languages)  and  Group  C  (Mathematics), 
was  allowed  as  an  alternative  to  passing  the  Previous 
Examination  imposed  on  undergraduates  who  are  candidates 
for  honours. 

[Some,  he  says,  would  oppose  this  reversal  on  principle.] 
Others  —  among  whom  I  am  to  be  reckoned  — are  not 
opposed  on  principle  to  identity  of  conditions  for  the  two 
sexes  in  University  Examinations  ;  but  they  are  determined, 
if  possible,  to  prevent  the  University  from  applying  to  the 
education  of  girls  the  pressure  in  the  direction  of  classics 
which  would  inevitably  be  given  if  the  present  Previous 
Examination  were  made  compulsory  on  female  students 
preparing  for  the  Tripos  Examinations.  They  have  no 
wish  that  the  University  should  throw  its  influence  against 
the  development  of  classical  education  in  girls'  schools : 
but  they  wish  it  to  remain — as  it  has  hitherto  remained — 
perfectly  neutral  in  the  matter.^  .  .  .  [He  continues]  I  do 
not  mean  to  recommend  an  indefinite  delay :  I  am  quite 

^  He  said  later  on  in  the  controversy  that  if  the  question  '^  whether  the 
University  should  admit  women  to  membership  under  such  conditions  and 
limitations  as  it  may  from  time  to  time  determine,"  could  be  brought  for- 
ward separately  from  the  question  *' what  these  conditions  and  limitations 
are  to  be  "  he  **  should  answer  the  first  unhesitatingly  in  the  afiSrmatiye  ; 
trusting  to  the  wisdom  of  the  University  to  settle  the  second  Question  with 
a  single-minded  regard  to  the  true  interests  of  the  education  of  women." 
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of  oploion    that   the   qaegtioD   whether   Cambri^a    is  to 
become  a  mixed  university  ia  one  that  ought  to   be  imited 
aod  fully  debated  before  many  years  have  passed.      But  I 
think  that  a  delay  of  four  or  five  years  may  be  reasonably 
asked    for:  and    that  after  this   ioterval  haa  elapsed,  lli^ 
question  is  likely  to  be  raised  under  decidedly  more   favour-  j 
able  circumstances  than  at  preseut.     lu  the  first  place  it  m ' 
not  improbable  that  in  the  meantime  the  Previoas  Kxamina- 
tion  for  undergraduates  generally  may  be  modified ;    so  that 
'*  identity  of  conditions ''  will  no  longer  mean  *'  coxapuJaarj 
Greek"     Secondly,  even  if  this  cause  of  diseesisioti  alioiikl 
not  be  removed,  the  objection  on  the  score  of  insulBcient  ex- 
perience will  liave  vanished,  or  have  been  much  leduoed.  .  ,  . 
You  will  observe  that  I  have  said  nothing  abcmt    the 
proposal  of  your  Committee  to  ask  for  the  admission  of 
women  to  the  Pass  ejtaminatious.     Such  a  proposal^  if  it 
comes  before  us,  will  be  very  strongly  resisted  by  mjeelf 
and  others  for  a  variety  of  reasonai     But  at  the  present 
stage  of  the  discussion  it  is  not  necessary  that  I  should 
further   complicate   an   inevitably   tangled  controversy    by 
giving   these  reasons:  since  this  proposal,  in  my  opinion^ 
admits  of  being  tmated  and  settled  quite  separately  from 
the  main  question* 

Stdgwiek's  advice  did  not  prevail,  and  mach  corre- 
spondence in  the  papem  and  signing  of  memortaJs 
ensued.  Finally,  in  February  1888,  memorials  were 
sent  in  to  the  Cotincil  from  members  of  the  Senate 
opposed  to  giving  degrees  to  women  which  were  more 
numeroQBly  signed  than  those  in  fiavonr  of  moving^ 
and  the  Council  decided  to  take  no  steps  in  the  matter. 

After  April  1887  there  is  no  more  Jouroal  for 
many  months.  Symonds  was  in  England  in  the  early 
summer,  and  afterwards  monthtj  letters  took  the 
place  of  the  Journal  for  a  time. 

To  J.  A^  l^fmondsffwm  C^mkrid^  JUffprniber  3 
Yesterday  waa  the  day  for  my  letter,  bat  pr^arilioii  fo 
leet^irei  iBlervened.     On  poUtiis^  however,  I  have  UtUe  t^ 
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tell  you  that  you  would  not  learn  from  the  newspapers, 
except  that  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  is  well  and 
keeps  up  his  spirits !  I  hear  that  the  Unionist  Cause  is 
losing  ground,  and  in  particular  I  hear  that  Chamberlain, 
in  spite  of  the  bold  face  he  puts  on  in  public,  privately 
r^ards  the  game  as  nearly  *up/  But  the  Liberal 
Unionists  whom  I  meet  here  are,  if  anything,  more  deter- 
mined than  ever;  the  only  change  of  sentiment  which 
manifests  itself  in  my  personal  erUourage  is  that  the  L.U.8 
are  gradually  giving  up  the  hope  of  reimion  with  the  G.L.S. 

My  own  view  is  that  the  task  which  the  Government 
have  in  hand,  of  suppressing  a  rebellion  so  firmly  organised 
and  enjoying  the  open  sympathy  of  the  Liberal  party,  is  an 
almost  impossible  one  to  succeed  in :  but  that  it  is  quite 
premature  to  pronounce  on  their  success.  There  is  sure  to 
be  a  certain  amount  of  blundering  on  the  part  of  the  sub- 
ordinates, and  these  blunders  will  be  of  course  used  by  the 
Liberal  speakers  and  Press  as  a  means  of  acting  on  English 
opinion ;  but  the  important  question  is  whether  they  will 
succeed  in  convincing  the  average  farmer  that  the  Plan  of 
Campaign  is  a  bad  investment.  On  that  question  I  think 
it  quite  premature  to  express  a  judgment. 

We  stayed  with  the  Trevelyans  in  the  summer  —  a 
delightful  visit :  and  I  had  a  good  deal  of  talk  about  his 
'  tergiversation.'  I  think  he  has  been  hardly  used,  so  far 
as  his  action  has  gone  as  yet.  The  real  test,  I  think,  will 
come  when  the  Home  Rulers  return  to  power — ^assuming 
that  this  is  to  happen — and  the  new  Home  Rule  scheme 
has  to  be  brought  forward.  T.'s  position  is,  *  I  voted  against 
a  Bill  that  I  thought  bad,  and  I  should  vote  against  a 
similar  Bill  if  it  should  be  brought  in  again ;  I  avowed 
this  to  my  constituents,  and  have  been  elected  on  this 
understanding.  I  think  that  Gladstone's  late  Government 
have  learnt  the  lesson  of  their  defeat,  and  that  they  are 
likely,  when  the  time  comes,  to  bring  in  a  Bill  that  I  can 
support.  I  do  not  see  why  the  fact  that  I  disagreed  with 
them  on  a  Bill  that  is  dead  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  my 
practically  joining  the  Tories/      I  think  there  is  force  in 
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this,  and  that  Trevelyan  cannot  fisdrly  be  attacked  for  in- 
consistency from  his  own  point  of  view;  bat  I  cannol 
myself  share  his  confidence  that  the  Gladstoniana  hav« 
**  learnt  their  lesson."  Otherwise  why  should  thej  continue 
repeating  that  no  arrangement  which  does  not  satisfy  the 
Pamellites  is  worth  bringing  forward.  If  we  have  Home 
Bole  at  all,  I  think  that  Law  and  Order  will  have  to  be 
maintained  by  the  accomplices  of  dynamitards ;  but  I  do 
not  see  why  they  should  not  maintain  these  august  entities 
tolerably — except  in  the  case  of  landlords,  who  will  certainly 
be  sacrificed  if  they  are  not  bought  out 

Enough.  I  see  your  translation  of  Benvenuto  announced, 
and  wonder  in  what  r^ons  your  indefatigable  pen  is  now 
travelling.  I  am  working  at  Politics,  not  very  heartily,  but 
I  make  way,  and  do  not  doubt  that  I  shall  bring  out  a 
heavy  book  on  the  subject  before  very  long.  As  to  Ethics 
— ^matters  are  in  statu  quo.     Time  will  bring  decision. 

To  J.  A,  Symonds,  December  1 

On  the  state  of  the  nation  I  have  not  much  to  saj  that 
is  definite.     The  Tories  whom  I  know  are  tolerably   hopeful 
as  to  the  accomplishment  of  ra  irpo*;  iroScav — the   restora- 
tion of  a  tolerable  degree  of  obedience  to  law  in   Ireland. 
They    think    that    things    will    come    gradually    round     if 
Grovemment  is  firm  and  does  not  lose  its  head ;  and  thev 
think  now  (which  opinion  I  share)  that  Arthur  Balfour  will 
exhibit  these  necessary  qualities.      Still  there  is  always   the 
possibility   of   serious  mistakes    by   subordinate   otiicials— 
including  resident  magistrates — raising  a  storm  of  popular 
indignation.      A.  J.  B.  himself,  with  whom   I   have   had   an 
hour's  talk,  is  tolerably  hopeful  on  this  ix)int-      But   this   is 
but   the   smallest   part   of  the   Unionists*   proMem.      Thev 
have  also  got  to  reduce  the  agrarian  difficulty  to  Si^methine 
endurable :  and  there  seems  to  be  gr^at  disain^einent  among 
them  as  to  how  this  is  to  be  attempted.  .  .  . 

As  regards  "  law  and  order  "  in  I»ndon.  there  is  an  idea 
that  the  lawless  and  disorderly  party  have  got  the  worst  of 
it  for  the  present,  and  know  it :  nor  can  I  learn  from  any 
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one  whose  opinion  I  r^ard  that  the  problem  of  "  distress 
of  unemployed  "  is  really  formidable  at  present ;  but  there 
is  an  uneasy  feeling  that  it  may  soon  become  so,  and  that 
**  something  must  be  done " — something,  I  suppose,  in  the 
direction  of  recognising  the  ''Eight  to  Labour,"  or  rather 
the  right  to  get  wages.  I  have  always  thought  myself 
that  our  system  of  poor  relief  required  development  in  this 
direction ;  it  succeeds  admirably  (speaking  Kar  avOpmirov) 
in  preventing  starvation  without  encouraging  idleness,  but 
its  method  is  too  purely  deterrent ;  still,  it  is  very  difficult 
to  remedy  this  defect  without  coming  nearer  the  brink  of 
socialism.  Thus  the  outlook  is  not  promising :  the  sky  full 
of  clouds,  though  none  very  black  just  at  present.  That 
everybody  seems  to  have  lost  his  head  in  France  affects  us, 
I  think,  less  than  it  would  do  if  we  were  in  a  more  sanguine 
mood  about  political  progress.  Meanwhile  we  are  not  most 
of  us  in  a  humour  to  read  a  rhymed  play  by  Swinburne ;  we 
feel  we  must  leave  that  amusement  to  the  happy  Americans 
and  Australians. 

Personally,  I  am  trying  to  absorb  myself  in  my  Opus 
Magnum  on  Politics,  My  position  is  that  I  seem  to  myself 
now  to  have  grasped  and  analyzed  adequately  the  only 
possible  method  of  dealing  systematically  with  political 
problems;  but  my  deep  conviction  is  that  it  can  yield 
as  yet  little  fruit  of  practical  utility — so  doubt  whether 
it  is  worth  while  to  work  it  out  in  a  book.  Still  man 
must  work — and  a  Professor  must  write  books.  I  look 
forward  with  much  interest  to  your  new  departure  in 
literary  criticism ;  ^  you  certainly  have  the  gift  of  perennial 
youthfulness  of  spirit.  I  do  not  think  I  have,  except  in 
my  general  attitude  towards  life,  which  is  very  like  that  of 
a  somewhat  pessimistic  undergraduate. 

Graham  [Dakyns]  and  Arthur  [Sidgwick]  were  here  for 
the  Greek  play.  .  .  .  [It]  had  a  complete  external  success 
— house  crowded  every  night — but  I  did  not  think  it  reaUy 
equal  to  the  Eumenides,  chiefly  because  the  part  of  CEdipus 

^  Syinonds  was  beginning  to  put  into  shape  Essays  Speculative  and 
Suggestive. 
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is  oDe  which  ni^es  too  great  denmnds  on  the  actor  for 
a  juvetiile  amateur  to  be  able  to  satifif)'  even  tolermbfy 
througkout.  The  chief  thing  I  gained  from  it  was  a  keener 
apprehension  of  Joeaata'a  eharacter ;  I  had  not  appreoatad 
its  subtle  femininity.  But  the  conclusion  was  lesa  aatia* 
factorj  on  the  stage  than  in  the  closet ;  the  pathos  of  the 
scene  with  father  and  daughter  seemed  too  obviously 
contrived  for  effect. 


To  J,  A.  S^monds,  January  8,  1888 

We  came  back  yesterday  from  Ireland— from  a  fort- 
night's visit  at  the  Chief  Secretaiy's  Lodge,  The  time 
was  very  interesting :  but  I  may  communicate  in  con- 
fidence to  the  reader  of  this  Journal  that  it  has  not 
tended  to  increase  my  hope  of  preserving  the  Umon. 
This  is  chiefly  because  it  seems  to  me  that  the  whole 
thing  rests  on  the  Government^  that  the  IriBh  loyalists 
outside  the  Government  are  wanting  in  "GriL**  A.  J,  BL 
is  cheerful  and  confident ;  has  no  doubt  that  by  a  caim« 
Steady,  fearleas  enforcement  of  the  law  he  will  bring  thing? 
round  graduaUy  in  tima  And  he  says  that,  according  to 
all  the  information  he  gets  through  all  sources,  things 
are  coming  round  ;  rents  are  being  paid  ;  and- — in  spite  of 
the  opposition  of  the  League^ — the  £5,000^000  to  be  lent 
by  the  Govemtnent  for  the  transfer  of  land  from  landlords 
to  tenants  (under  Lord  Ashbonrne^s  act)  is  nearly  exhausted. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  other  aide  have  an  air  of  equal  coa- 
fidence;  and  assert,  apparently  with  truth,  that  landlords 
are  "  caving  id  "  to  the  tenants.  Probably  both  statements 
are  true,  and  the  buttle  is  still  undecided ;  but  I  should  be 
disposed  to  liack  the  Govemraeut  |^  time  wert  allowed.  But 
then  I  see  no  reason  to  think  that  more  time  will  be  allowed 
than  tlje  average  dumtion  of  a  Parliament;  and  I  hardly 
hope  that  within  that  time  the  success  of  the  Goverumeoi 
wlU  be  sufficiently  clear  to  tell  much  in  their  favour  with 
the  constituencies  j  and  if  so,  I  can  hardly  doubt  that  the 
incidents  of  the  process  of  "bringing  round"  will  tell 
against  them.  ,  •  .  The  danger  of  mistakes  seems  to  me 
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much  increased  by  the  peculiar  legal  situation  of  the 
Grovernment.  They  are  trying  to  put  down  dangerous 
meetings  by  the  common  law;  and  as  the  power  of  the 
Executive  to  do  this  seems  by  the  agreement  of  legal  experts 
to  be  somewhat  imperfectly  defined,  they  are  compelled  to 
throw  on  the  resident  magistrates — necessarily  imperfect 
judicial  instruments — the  peculiarly  difficult  task  of  apply- 
ing imperfectly-defined  principles.  .  .  . 

I  send  [this]  feeling  it  hardly  worth  sending.  The  truth 
is,  though  I  enjoyed  my  visit  to  Ireland  I  did  not  get  much 
out  of  it  in  the  way  of  new  ideas.  It  was  serious  and 
thrilling  to  think  of  the  danger  (which  I  believe  to  be  very 
real),  and  A.  J.  B.'s  coolness  and  courage ;  and  it  was  comic 
to  read  United  Irelandy  as  an  illustration  of  the  free  speech 
which  the  tyrant  allows.  But  I  could  not  feel  that  any 
light  went  up  in  my  horizon. 

To  A.  J.  Patterson  at  Buda-Pest  on  March  8,  1888 

I  have  been  suffering  from  sleeplessness  for  some  months, 
which  has  led  me  to  make  a  rigid  rule  of  abstinence  from 
all  reading  after  dinner  which  tends  to  hard  thinking. 
This  has  seriously  restricted  my  power  of  taking  intellectual 
excursions !  .  .  . 

I  have  been  rather  gloomy  lately  on  various  grounds — 
one  is,  that  I  find  myself  approaching  the  time  of  life  in 
which  it  seems  an  exceptional  thing  to  be  alive.  Trotter's  ^ 
death  especially  moved  me ;  he  had  been  seriously  out  of 
order  for  more  than  a  year,  but  no  one  suspected  any 
immediate  danger — at  least  I  did  not — until  suddenly  he 
caught  cold,  which  turned  to  inflammation  of  the  lungs. 
His  death  was  on  public  grounds  a  very  great  loss;  for 
years  he  has  occupied  a  quite  unique  position  in  the  very 
complicated  administration  of  our  academic  business — com- 
plicated from  the  intricate  way  in  which  university  and 
colleges  are  mixed  up.  Another  such  man,  with  indefatig- 
able   industry,   absolute    disinterestedness,    and    complete 

^  The   Rev.   Ck)att8  Trotter,  vice -Master  of  Trinity  CoUege,   died  on 
December  4,  1887. 
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clear  grasp  of  our  perplexed  aflairs,  is  very  difficult  to  find: 
and  hJ£  los3  is  all  the  more  irrepamble  at  this  criais,  as 
are  passing  through  a  period  of  financial  distress    from 
fall  in  rents,  and  as  iu  the  University  of  Cambridge — pet 
haps  alao  in  that  of  Buda-Pest — almost  every  department 
and  not  a  few  individuals  are  continually  wan  ting  mor 
money.  ,  ,  , 

At  the  end  of  March  Sidgwick  and  his  wife  paid  n 
brief  visit  to  Munich  on  Psychical  Research  business  j 
but  as  he  writes  afterwards  to  H,  G,  Dalnms  :— 

We  have  come  back  from  Munich  re  infanta.  The  "Subject" 
[with  whom  experiments  were  to  be  tiled]  fell  ill  just  on 
ouj  arrival — our  usual  luck  I  But  we  liked  the  Munldi 
Society  [for  Psychical  Research],  and  enjoyed  our  holiday. 

To  J.  A.  S^iofids  frmn  CamhrUifft  mi  April  8 

1  have  been  since  I  wrote  to  you  in  a  state  of  mind 
familiar  to  me  that  1  ought  to  be  proof  against  the  illttatoir' 
connected  with  it- — and  yet  I  am  not  proof — the  state  of 
knowing  that  before  long  1  have  to  make  a  decision  of 
Fundamental  importance,  a  decision  that  muat  profouiidlr 
influence  my  life  and  outlook  on  things  in  general  one  way 
or  another,  feeling  that  I  have  sufhciently  t^xamined  all  iJie 
pros  and  cojus  that  my  intellect  can  diaxjver,  and  thai  the 
matter  is  therefore  ripe  for  decision ;  feeling  at  the  saiue 
time  that  my  mind  is  not  moved  to  a  decision  to- day,  and 
therefore  expecting— liere  comes  in  the  invincible  illusion — 
that  it  must  settle  down  into  dacidednaad  to-morrow  or  the 
day  after :  and  that  when  this  moment  oomes  the  existence 
I  am  leading  in  a  kind  of  tunnel  under  the  smfaoe  of 
ordinary  human  life  will  have  come  to  an  aid:  I  shaU 
emei^  into  the  o|ien  air  and  experienee  a  ruih  of  the  kind 
of  clear  ideas  and  emotions  that  one  is  pmmpted  to  oom- 
mumcate  to  one's  friends, 

This  is  the  state  1  liaye  been  in  for  two  months.  The 
question  is  the  one  1  wrote  to  you  about  as  Ui  tht;  tettability 
of  my  position  here  as  a  tmjdivr  of  Kthics.     The  grounds  of 
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indecision  are  these.  Ethics  seems  to  me  in  a  position  inter- 
mediate between  Theology  and  Science,  regarded  as  subjects 
of  academic  study  and  profession,  in  this  way: — No  one 
doubts  that  a  Professor  of  Theology,  under  the  conditions 
prevailing  in  England  at  least,  is  expected  to  be  in  some 
way  constructive ;  if  not  exactly  orthodox,  at  any  rate  he  is 
expected  to  have  and  to  be  able  to  communicate  a  rational 
basis  for  some  established  creed  and  system.  If  he  comes 
to  the  conclusion  that  no  such  basis  is  attainable,  most 
sensible  persons  would  agree  that  he  is  in  his  wrong  place 
and  had  better  take  up  some  other  calling.  On  the  other 
hand  the  professor  of  any  branch  of  science  is  under  no  such 
restriction ;  he  is  expected  to  communicate  unreservedly  the 
results  to  which  he  has  come,  whether  favourable  or  not 
to  the  received  doctrines :  if  (e,g.)  he  were  the  solitary 
Darwinian  in  a  society  of  Creationists,  that  would  be  no 
reason  for  resigning  his  chair — rather  for  holding  on.  Now 
my  difficulty  is  to  make  up  my  mind  which  of  these 
analogies  I  ought  to  apply  to  my  own  case — and  I  have  not 
yet  done  so. 

Enough !  this  is  longer  than  I  intended.  What  I  in- 
tended to  say  is  that  I  have  [now]  emerged  from  my  tunnel 
by  an  act  of  will,  and  do  not  mean  to  let  my  mind  turn  on 
this  hook  any  more  for  the  present.  And  as  a  sign  and 
seal  of  the  change  I  mean  to  recommence  my  journal : — you 
will  receive  April's  journal  at  the  end  of  the  month. 

April  12. — To-day  I  recommence  my  journal,  with  a 
determination  to  continue  it.  The  opportunity  is  good,  as 
I  am  alone,  Nora  having  gone  to  London  to  hear  her 
brother's  speech  at  the  Banquet  last  evening.  The  change 
is  great  in  my  own  mind  since  I  left  off  the  journal ;  and, 
though  the  loss  is  great,  I  am  obliged  to  confess  to  myself 
tliat  the  change  is  not  altogether  for  the  worse.  I  take  life 
more  as  it  comes,  and  with  more  concern  for  small  things. 
I  aim  at  cheerfulness  and  I  generally  attain  it  I  have  a 
stronger  instinctive  repugnance  to  cause  pain  or  annoyance 
to  any  human  being.  In  old  times,  when  the  old  idea  of 
a  judgment  at  which  all  would  be  known  still  hung  about 
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me,  I  was  more  coooemed  about  being  in  ih^  r^JU  m  mtf 
httman  relations — about  bavitig.  as  Bishop  Andrewea  aaji, 
"  dffmsion^mi  bonam  *'  ante  trememlvm  tribuniMi^  But  now  I 
have  let  this  drop  into  the  background,  and  tboagii  I  aliU 
feel  what  Carlyle  calls  the  **  Infinity  of  Dutj,"  it  is  onlr  in 
gieii  matteni  I  feel  it ;  as  regards  the  petty  worries  of  life, 
T  feel  that  both  the  Universe  and  Duty  de  minimu  ima 
€uruni :  or  rather  the  one  Infinite  duty  is  to  be  serene.  And 
aarene  I  am — @o  far  * 

Sidgwiek  was  liable  to  periods  of  depression  all 
life  after  his  illness  as  an  undergraduate,  genersllj 
accompanied— perhaps  caused — by  a  tendency  to  He 
awake  at  eight.     During  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he 
used,  as  indicated  in  the  passage  just  quoted,  to  make 
a  great  effort  to  conceal  depression  from  those  he  was 
with.     To  a  great  extent  he  succeeded,  and  he  foimd 
the  effort  beneficial  to  kimself.     He  never  took  drugs  i 
to  relieve  aleeplessoeas.     He  had  been  warned  against  | 
tbis  by  a  doctor  early  in  life,  and  never  wavered  from 
the  priiiciple  be  had  adopted*     Nor  did  he  read  in 
bed ;  he  generally  found  it  best  to  lie  still,  and  get 
rest  if  he   could   not   get  sleep.     He  used  to  find  j 
making  plans  for  the  future  a  soothing  occupation 
under  these  circumstances. 

AprU  18, — Back  to  Ctoibridge  (firom  Terliag)  for  •  | 
term's  work.  Have  retMl  J,  A.  S/s  sesthetie  article  in  Jbff- 
nigMl^,  which  I  agreed  wilh  and  liked  much — terse  and 
pnqgnant,  interesting  and  snggestiYe,  Some  tMnga  I  diSet^d 
from.  It  hardly  seema  to  me  that  Milton's  Dealli  or 
Goethe's  Mephiato  are  ''  fantastic  '' ; — Death,  because  of  tim 
myiterious  sbadowiness  of  the  deseriptioti  wbicli  atisfies 
our  emMwn  while  it  (as  I  should  say)  eludes  our  fmUma^ ; 
Hephisto^  becauBe  the  external  embodiment  whidi  is  ba* 
tastic  ia  not  Goethean.  What  Goethe  creates  appeak  to 
ThoDgbt,  not  Fantasy.  | 

April  20. — I  hafe  been  ifaijddQg  ov^er  tiie  aid  diatiiie- 


tion  between  Fancy  and  ImagioatioQ.     It 
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we  agree  to  consider  that  Imagination  and  not  mere  Fancy 
is  exercised  when  the  artist's  fictitious  representation  is 
designed  as  the  expression  of  a  spiritual  truth,  e.g.  when 
Tennyson  writes. 

And  falling  with  my  weight  of  cares 
Upon  the  great  world's  altar  stairs 
That  slope  through  darkness  up  to  God, 

it  is  imagination  not  fancy  that  produces  the  image.  And 
it  is  because  both  Death  and  Mephisto  are  partly  of  this 
kind  that  I  do  not  call  them  fantastic. 

April  30. — Labor  Improbus !  During  the  last  fortnight 
I  have  settled  all  my  literary  hesitations;  determined  to 
bring  out  two  books  (1)  Elements  of  Politics,  and  (2)  Develop- 
ment of  European  Polity  \  have  made  out  the  plan  of  (1)— 
twenty-three  chapters,  of  which  sixteen  are  more  or  less 
written — have  sent  off  the  first  three  to  the  printer,  and  got 
three  more  ready  for  sending:  all  with  the  term's  work 
going  on.  This  is  good  for  so  dilatory  and  indecisive  a 
person  as  I  am.     I  hope  I  may  keep  it  up. 

People  about  me — knowing  ones  (I  do  not  mean  'having 
knowledge') — are  prophesying  a  European  war.  But  I 
have  a  simple  faith  in  Bi8[marck].  I  feel  sure  Bis.  wants 
peace,  and  I  think  he  will  get  what  he  wants.  But  how, 
I  know  not.  Also  the  Boulanger  scare  in  France  is  opposed 
to  war,  since  the  people  in  power  must  think  that  war  would 
increase  Boulanger's  chances,  and  they  cannot  want  that 
The  anti-English  feeling  in  Germany  I  take  to  be  merely 
popular  and  transient.  .  .  . 

May  7. — K^an  Paul  came  on  Saturday  for  the  Sunday 
with  his  wife  and  Nancy.  It  was  a  pleasant  visit — more 
like  old  times  than  I  expected.  Leslie  Stephen  remarked 
the  other  day  that  Kegan  Paul  had  become  uninteresting 
since  he  changed  from  a  clerical  heretic  into  a  prosperous 
publisher ;  but  a  man  must  have  some  interesting  qualities 
who  can  effect  this  change  after  middle  life,  in  the  easy, 
buoyant,  cheerful,  successful  way  in  which  Paul  managed 
it.  He  has  had  to  tell  Congreve  that  "Positivism  has 
dropped  off  him  like  other  things." 
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Ma}f  20. — (In  Oxford).     Very  pleaaant  meelltig  of  *Ad 
EoDdeitL'     But;  I  feel  that  as  I  grow  older  I  real! j  knov 
less  and  less  of  the  real  life  of  Oxford,      t  am  half  weliDed 
bo  think  that  there  is  no  real  life  now— *iio  central  pv^ 
dotniimnt  pulsation  of  life — such  as  there  was  in  tlie  *  con- 
salship  of  Plancns"  (1860-65>  .  _  T  find  that  thex^  k  a 
wid^pread  feeling  in  Oxford  that  tht;  porttmit  of  Gneeti  [m 
EAert  Elmnw€\  m  something  that  ought  not  to  have  been 
done.      I  do  not  quite  know  why,  for  all  admit  that  it  is  ai 
once  fiiitliful  aud  friendly.      I  have  no  particular  deaii>e  fm 
poethiinioos  fame,  but  I   think  it  would  please  me   imlhar 
than  otherwise  to  know  that  I  should  be  intioditeed  into  a 
novel  alter  death  in  this  kind  of  way.     Mel  Miss  Smith, 
who  seemed  to  me  to  have  grown  dder^  and  grown  at^rv  m, 
bnt  to  be  very  much  oU  tJicn,     8he  said  that  "  Greats  ^  was 
going   to   he   thrown   open    t«   women.     Met  Joweu»    Uxx 
E?ery   one   said    he   had  wonderMly  reeoTered ;   yet    he 
•eemed  to  me  clearly  older  in  a  sadder  way ;    I  tneaa  so 
tiiat  an  unwonted  touch  of  something  like  pity  mingled  with 
one's  reverence — pity  for   ^e  feeling  be  mutt   hare  of 
having  taken  a  distinct  step  down  the  la$t  incIineL 

Had  interesting  talk  with  Dicey  about  reform  of  the 
British  Constitution^  Our  idea  is  to  boiTOw  from  Anaeaoa 
the  stability  for  a  definite  period  of  the  executive,  hot  to 
keq»  the  original  appointDient  of  it  ia  Ibe  hands  of  tha 
Legislature  (ae  pmetkally  in  ^KngtaiMJ  now).  IMapolcs  oo 
kgtalative  measures  to  be  settled  by  the  ^  teferendvm  "  as 
in  Switzerland  now.     1^7*  Must  look  up  Swiss  Coostitiiticau 

Moff  25, — ^I  feel  that  everything  points  to  my  leaving 
Oimhridge.  I  do  not  ihink  I  was  made  to  be  a  teacher  of 
age  and  dignity :  I  like  talking  to  young  meiv  but  I  like 
talking  to  them  as  an  e<|ual — and  this  beaoiBes  haider  as 
the  yeats  go  on.  If  we  go  I  think  Cambridge  ^>iU  miss  oiy 
wife  more  than  nie^  and  this  sometimes  nuifces  me  panae : 
but  I  think  on  Ae  whole  she  wo«ild  be  happier  in  a 
quieter  Ufe^  though  happy  enough  faere^ — 
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Artlmr  [Sidgwick],  too,  has  stirred  my  desire  to  go  to 
Greece;  he  says  that  the  "remains"  come  up  to  expectation, 
and  the  scenery  much  more  so.  But  this  is  a  subordinate 
consideration ! 

May  31. — My  fiftieth  birthday!  I  find  that  now  my 
whole  nature  is  banning  to  sway  in  the  direction  of  leaving 
Cambridge.  Two  old  impulses  raise  their  heads  and  sing 
in  tune  within  me:  (1)  the  desire  of  travel,  to  know  the 
world  of  West-European  civilisation  thoroughly  and  as  a 
whole ;  and  (2)  the  desire  of  literaiy  independence,  to  be 
able  to  speak  when  I  like  as  a  man  to  men,  and  not  three 
times  a  week  as  a  salaried  teacher  to  pupils.  I  understand 
the  teacher  who  said  that  his  classes  were  his  "  wings,"  but 
in  my  deep  doubt  whether  what  now  appears  to  me  true 
tends  to  edification  I  find  them  rather  chains  than  wings. 

It  little  profits  that,  a  dubious  don 
In  these  dull  rooms,  amid  these  dreary  flats, 
Yoked  to  these  aged  wives,  I  mete  and  dole 
Unbottomed  ethics  to  a 

*'  savage  race  "  won't  do,  but  it  is  a  race  that  "  knows  not  me," 
for  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  make  myself  known.  ([Aged 
wives],  I  fear,  must  be  taken  to  refer  to  the  Heads  of 
Houses.) 

June  1. — S.P.R  meeting  and  Nora's  paper  on  Pre- 
monitions. Paper  difficult  to  write  because  she  does  not 
believe  in  them,  and  yet  we  fear  that  too  negative  an 
attitude  would  prevent  our  getting  the  full  supply  of 
fresh  stories  which  we  want  to  complete  our  telepathic 
evidence,  the  simple  minds  of  our  audience  not  distinguish- 
ing between  telepathy  and  premonitions.  I  thought  she 
succeeded  tolerably  well,  but  Gumey  thought  she  erred  on 
the  side  of  too  great  indulgence  to  weak  evidence. 

June  11. — Our  distinguished  guests  have  come  and 
gone,  and  I  shall  now  communicate  to  this  faithful  page  my 
impression  of  the  whole  business.  It  can  only  be  expressed 
here,  because,  as  three  of  the  honorary  graduates  were 
Nora's  brother  and  brother-in-law  and  uncle,^  and  as  the 
'  A.  J.  Balfour,  Lord  Rayleigh,  and  Lord  Salisbury. 
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whole    thiDg    was,   by    irate    Gla^toniatis,   regmrdecl    as   a . 
demoQstmtioti  on  the  Uttionist  side,  I  feel  in  private  duly 
bouod  to  refer  to  it  in  public  with  an  air  of  modBSt  triumplj- 
But,  iu  strictest  confidence,  I  think  (1)  Uiat  a    Universitj 
ought  to  give  no  honorary  degrees  except  for  merit  that  it  is 
professionally  competent  to  recognise,  i.e,  for  emineiice  in 
science  and  learning;  and  that  it  ought  to  recognise  tlm 
species  of  merit  with  the  strictest  impartiality.      It  is  urged 
on   the   other  side  that   the  opinion  of  a  body    like    the 
University  on  the  merits  of  statesmen  is  a  matter  of  soine 
interest,  that  it  may  interest  other  less  learned  persons,  that 
WB  are  bound  as  patriots  to  express,  etc,,  eta     My  answer  is 
that  we  may  fulfil  this  patriotic  duty  in  any  other  way  we 
like — if  electing  a  Unionist  member  is  not  enough — exoepC 
by  assuming  the  position  of  a  fountain  of  honour  on    tbifl 
subject     That  we  cannot  really  be;  o  ^poptfM^  does  not 
80  regard  us,  and  It  is  only  old  custom  that  preveots  us 
from  being  ridiculous  when  we  try  to  assume  the  position. 
But  (2)  if  we   had  wished   to  show  our  appreciation    of 
political  merit,  I  think  the  choice  should  have  been  leas 
partisan.       Lord    Kosebery    was    not   enough    to    balance 
Salisbury,  Goschen,  and  Balfour.     (Lord  Acton,  no  donbt,  is 
a  Home  Ruler,  but  he  is  not  known  to  the  public  as  aucb.) 
There  ought    to    have   been   also  John    Morley  or   Gr,    iX 
Trevelyan.     However,  it  was  an  exciting  time,  a^peeially 
as  we  achieved  for  Newnham  the  triumph  of  getting   all 
the    Swells  {including   Prince  and  Princess  of  Wal^)   to 
come  to  its  Garden  Party.     This  was   partly  due   to    the 
cordiality  of  the  Vice-Chancellor,  who  was,  I  think,  anxiaua 
to  show  that  though  Cambridge  will  not  give  women  degrees, 
it  does  not  in  any  way  draw  back  the  hand  it  has  held  out 
to  them. 

We  had  the  Premier,  Lady  Salisbury,  and  Gwendolen 
C^cil,  as  well  as  Arthur  and  Alice  Balfour  [staying  with 
us]*  It  strained  the  resources  of  our  humble  establiah* 
ment,  bat  I  liked  having  the  S!iali9burys,  I  think  Lord 
S,  is  particularly  attractive  in  private  life — one  reoogntxas 
the  style  of  his  speeches  in   his   humorous   obeervatioiui 
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otherwise  I  should  describe  his  manner  as  simple,  gentle, 
and  unassuming. 

Of  Newnham  I  say  nothing:  because  the  Master  of 
Magdalene,  who  acted  as  autocratic  distributor  of  tickets, 
and  had  been  very  obliging  to  us,  told  the  Editor  of  2%« 
Banner  to  apply  to  Nora  for  an  account  of  the  (Jarden 
Party  at  Newnham.  We  thought  it  would  be  ungrateful 
to  refuse,  and  some  fun  to  try  our  first  and  last  piece  of 
penny-a-lining  on  so  auspicious  an  occasion.  Here  is  the 
result  The  discerning  reader  can  probably  distinguish 
the  two  pens ! 

Gakden  Party  at  Newnham  College 

In  closiDg  the  proceedings  at  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum 
the  yice-Chancellor  commimicated  to  his  guests  a  general 
invitation  to  a  garden  party  in  the  gi*ounds  of  Newnham 
College.  It  was  known  that  the  Royal  visitors  had  promised  to 
grace  with  their  presence  this  party,  given  on  the  occasion  of 
the  opening  of  the  large  dining-hall  and  assembly  room  which 
forms  part  of  the  new  third  Hall  of  Newnham,  to  be  called  after 
the  Principal,  Clough  Hall;  and  accordingly  distinguished 
visitors  and  residents  were  soon  seen  crossing  the  Cam  in  the 
direction  of  the  ladies'  college.  The  grounds  of  Newnham — 
about  eight  acres  in  extent — were  alive  with  students  and  ex- 
students  to  the  number  of  nearly  three  hundred,  distinguishable, 
amid  the  growing  throng  of  visitors,  by  the  irises  worn  in  their 
dresses.  Presently  two  lines  of  iris-wearers  might  be  seen 
forming  on  the  sides  of  the  approach  from  the  gate  to  the  door 
of  Clough  Hall,  along  which  the  Royal  carriages  were  to  pass, 
and  a  gleam  of  sunshine — unhappily  too  transient — brought  out 
effectively  the  red  brick  gables  and  white  eaves  of  the  new 
"  Queen  Annine  "  building.  Meanwhile  the  mass  of  the  visitors 
congregated  in  the  graceftil  dining-hall,  filling  both  the  main 
body  of  the  room  and  the  gallery,  while  on  the  dais  at  one  end  sat 
the  College  choir,  waiting  in  thrilled  expectation  for  the  signal 
to  begin  the  National  Anthem.  The  hall,  with  its  two  deep 
bays,  its  richly  moulded  barrel  roof,  and  its  galleries  round  two 
sides,  was  well  set  off  by  the  gay  party  assembled  and  the  taste- 
ful fioral  decorations,  and  must  have  been  a  gratifying  sight  to 
the  architect,  Mr.  Champneys,  who  was  among  the  guests. 
The  minutes  fly  and  the  expectation  grows  more  intense,  in  the 
dining-hall  and  along  the  lines  of  ^  Newnhamites  "  outside,  and 
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also  in  the  entrance  of  Clotigh  Hall^  where  the  Cooneil  of 
Newnbam,  Miss  Clough  (the  Principal),  and  Miss  Gladstone  (the 
Vice-Principal  of  the  College^  and  four  students  with  ho^umU 
for  the  Princesses,  are  awaiting  the  Royal  party,  Tlie  ox- 
puctancy  turui  momentanly  to  nnxiety  when  the  ArctibisliO|> 
of  Canterbury  and  the  rrime  Minister,  who  had  been  mxnopg 
the  earliest  arrivals,  are  &ecn  dri^nng  off  to  catch  their  twn* 
But  soon  a  murmur  runs  "  Here  they  come  ' ;  the  Mof^ 
<*aiTiage  drives  U]i  between  the  lines  of  conrtesying  maideiu  to 
Ulough  Hall ;  and  Professor  Cayley,  President  of  ^e  Nowoluuii 
Council,  in  the  scarlet  doctors  gown  conferred  on  him  three 
huuja  I^efore,  eseorts  the  Princess  of  Wales  to  her  seat  in  the 
dining- hall.  The  Prince  of  Wales  follows  with  Miss  Cloogb 
on  his  arm,  and  after  them  the  three  young  Princesses  with 
Prince  Albert  Victor ;  while  the  choir,  ^mewhat  nenrotiB  wiili 
loyal  emotion^  are  singing  three  verses  of  **God  save  the 
Queen/'  Then  come  two  part  songs,  in  which  the  girlish  votcas 
show  to  more  advantage^  then  the  brief  concert  is  over  smd 
the  Royal  visitors  cross  the  roflwi  that  divides  the  Newnliam 
grounds  to  the  garden  of  the  Old  HaU,  where  tea  is  prep&Fed 
fcMT  ihetn.  It  is  in  this  older  garden— which  has  had  fourteen 
years  to  grow  up — that  the  al  frrsco  part  of  the  entertainmenl 
takes  place ;  and  the  garden  looks  pretty  enough  in  the  sun- 
shine between  the  showers^  which  unfortunately  fell  at  intervmlt 
throughout  the  day,  and  during  one  ol  which  the  Eoyal  party 
drives  off  to  the  station. 

Then  there  is  yi  t  another  ceremony  to  be  perf firmed  in  tbe 
new  dining-hall,  mz.  the  announcement  of  the  feundadon  of  m 
studentship  in  honour  of  Miss  Marion  Kennedy,  daughter  of 
the  venerable  Professor  of  Greek,  whose  services  to  Newnhaaj 
are  known  to  all  members  and  friends  of  the  CoUegCu  Tlieit 
the  guests  gradually  disperse,  and  the  hall  is  prepared  for 
tlie  supper,  with  which  290  Kewnhamites,  past  and  preientto 
are  to  close  the  day.  But  of  this  banquet  nothing  can  be 
told;  indeed  we  hear  that  the  only  male  visitxirs  admitted  to 
look  down  upon  the  scene  from  the  gallery  were  ProfaMor 
Cayley,  the  actual  President  of  the  College,  and  VuAmmm 
Adjims^  who  gnided  its  fortunes  at  an  earlier  stage  of  its 
biitory. 

Ju'm  21.* — We  have  come  down  to  Cambridge  after, 
visits  to  Lambeth,  H.  W.  E^e,  and  C&riton  Gardena, 
with  the  Apostles'  dinner  at  Richmood^  at  whidi  9L  H.' 
Butcher  was  very  good  in  the  chair. 
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June  25. — ^Alas!  Alas! 

F.  and  A.  Myers  came  yesterday  to  tell  us  the  terrible 
news  of  Edmund  Gumey's  sudden  death.  It  happened  at 
Brighton  on  Friday  night  from  an  overdose  of  chloroform, 
supposed  taken  for  neuralgia  or  insomnia ;  he  is  known  ta 
have  been  suffering  lately  from  obstinate  sleeplessness. 
Qwis  desiderio?  ...  I  can  write  no  more  journal  this 
month.  .  .  .  We  saw  him  last  on  Tuesday,  19th;  he 
seemed  to  us  well  and  in  good  spirits.  Fred  Myers  feels 
it  terribly,  but  we  too — Nora  and  I — do  not  know  how  we 
shall  do  without  him. 

In  writing,  as  President  of  the  Society  for 
Psychical  Research,  to  convey  to  Mrs.  Gurney  the 
sympathy  of  the  Council  of  the  Society,  he  says  : — 

It  was  hoped  that  this  would  not  seem  to  you  merely 
formal — you  would  feel  that  we  were  speaking  as  representa- 
tives of  the  whole  body  of  persons  interested  in  the  work 
of  which  the  main  burden  has  so  long  rested  on  him ;  from 
the  letters  that  we  have  received  we  know  how  widely  this 
feeling  is  shared  and  how  strongly. 

I  must  add  that  nothing  that  can  be  said  in  public  will 
really  express  our  sense  of  loss :  because  what  we  really  feel 
as  regards  the  work  is  the  profound  difficulty  of  carrying  it 
on  at  all,  in  an  adequate  and  worthy  way.  But  of  this  we 
must  say  nothing,  as  we  feel  it  a  duty  not  to  discourage 
others.  We  are  determined  that  the  work  shall  be  carried 
through  to  whatever  result  the  laws  of  the  Universe  destine 
for  it;  we  feel  it  to  be  now  not  only  a  duty  owed  to 
humanity,  but  also  to  the  memory  of  our  friend  and 
colleague,  that  the  results  of  our  previous  labour  should  not 
fail  from  any  faint-heartedness.  So  we  shall  go  forward 
with  energy  and  determination — though  the  fresh  enthusicwm 
of  the  old  days,  and  the  delight  of  comradeship,  can  never 
be  what  it  was. 

The  Journal  continues: — 

July  12. — Yesterday  we  came  up  to  London  to  dine 
with    Trevelyans.     Very    pleasant.       I    sat   next  to  Lady 
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Grant  Duff^  who  knew  who  I  was  and  thougbt  she  oould 
make  most  cmb  of  me  hy  discuesing  Psychical  Beseanch, 
She  seemed  surprised  that  I  did  not  read  Laurence 
Oliphant  I  tried  to  make  her  uoderstand  that  w©  are  ui 
polar  opposition  ;  my  sole  aim  is  proof,  whereas  L  0.,  thcragh 
keen-witted  and  clever,  appears  as  indifferent  to  gcientific 
proof  of  the  world  he  proposes  to  reveal  as  the  most  woolly- 
headed  enthusiast 

Julif  13. — We  went  to  see  Taming  of  the  Shrmif  kat 
night  (American  Company),  It  had  heen  strongly  to* 
commended ;  the  only  actress  of  pretension  was  Katheriiie^ 
and  the  only  point  that  I  could  find  in  her  acting  was  a 
certain  little  squeal  of  anger  which  she  emitted  three  or 
four  times.  This  was  good,  and  after  the  first  emissioa  I 
found  myself  watching  for  it  as  the  only  possible  souice  of 
enjoyment  But  the  play  ia  an  intolerably  bad  one ;  I 
hope  very  little  of  it  is  Shakespeare's,  We  dined  with 
Arthur  [Balfour]  at  the  House  of  Commons^  and  walked 
afterwards  on  the  terrace,  which  is  a  very  fascinating  place. 
We  talked  of  the  Govemtnent*s  offer  of  a  Commission  of 
Judges  to  Parnell  AHce  [Balfour]  bet  me  two  to  one  that 
be  would  somehow  manage  to  refnse  it  I  think  these  at^ 
fair  odds.  My  view  is  that  he  did  not  write  the  letters 
which  he  declares  to  be  foiled,  hut  that  he  is  on  other 
grounds  afraid  of  going  into  court 

Juii/  14. — Went  to  lunch  with  Bryc«*  We  talked  about 
Parnell,  and  we  found  we  agreed  vmy  closely  in  spite  of  the 
disagreement  between  us  on  Home  Rule.  He  thinks  Parnell 
will  score  on  the  question  of  the  letters,  but  that  he  certainly 
has  things  to  conceal,  and  whether  he  or  the  Times  will  bcotb 
on  the  whole  depends  on  how  grave  these  things  are»  and 
whether  they  will  all  be  forc^  into  light  *  .  . 

Juli/  16, — Yesterday  and  to-day  I  wrote  my  addr^a 
for  the  S,PJl,  and  this  evening  delivered  it  My  main 
ubject  was  to  stir  up  effort  for  the  collection  of  new 
telepathic  cases.  1  have  Dot  much  hope  of  our  getting 
out  positive  results  in  any  other  department  of  our  inquiry, 
but  1  am  not  yet  hopeless  of  establishing  telepathy^  and  1 
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am  now  specially  anxious,  for  Edmund  Gumey's  sake,  that 
his  six  years'  labour  should  not  be  lost  It  was  a  good 
meeting.  Before  going  to  bed  I  saw  Arthur  [Balfour],  who 
was  just  come  from  the  House.  He  tells  me  that  Pamell's 
utterances  about  the  Commission,  inconsistent  and  furious, 
made  them  think  him  really  embarrassed.  .  .  . 

Jvly  19. — Yesterday  I  joined  other  Fellows  of  Trinity  in 
giving  lunch  to  Pan  -  Anglican  bishops.  I  sat  next  the 
Bishop  of  Manchester,  who  talked  fluently,  vigorously,  and 
interestingly.  He  tells  me  that  what  resists  the  spread  of 
Socialism  in  Lancashire  is  not  so  much  Trades  Unionism  as 
the  diffusion  of  property  among  the  diU  of  the  working 
class,  especially  the  fact  that  they  have  largely  become 
owners  of  houses  by  means  of  building  societies. 

August  6.  —  Just  come  back  from  Charles  Bowen's 
(Sussex),  where  we  have  been  spending  the  Sunday.  Very 
pleasant  visit  Bowen  a  charming  host  We  talked  of  the 
Pamell  Goiomission ;  ...  he  disapproved  of  the  Bill  on  the 
whole ;  "  it  was  not  desirable  the  judges  should  have  this 
kind  of  work  put  on  them,"  but  he  thought  they  would  get 
through  it  more  quickly  than  was  supposed. 

We  talked  of  his  translation  of  VirgiL  As  I  think  this 
has  many  merits,  I  could  speak  quite  candidly  of  the  merits 
and  the  defects.  I  think  it  expresses  in  ordinary  narrative 
the  perpetual  undulating  sweetness  of  the  Virgilian  hexa- 
meter better  than  any  other  English ;  I  think  it  expresses 
both  pathetic  effects  and  forcible  rhetoric,  vehement  appeal, 
very  well,  and  in  such  passages  Bowen  works  it  with 
attractive  simplicity,  e,g. — 

Lay  on  the  tomb  of  Dido  for  funeral  offering  this, 
Neither  be  love  nor  league  to  unite  my  people  and  hia. 
Rise,  thou  nameless  avenger,  from  Dido's  ashes  to  come, 
Follow  with  fire  and  slaughter  the  false  Dardanians  home, 
Smite  them  to-day,  hereafter 

It  is  better  in  the  context  than  to  quote,  as  its  point  is 
fluent  vehemence.  But  sometimes  single  lines  are  good,  as 
**  Thin  as  the  idle  breezes  and  like  some  dream  of  the  night," 
for  "  Par  levibus  ventis "     This  I  told  him,  and  asked 
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him  at  the  same  time  why  he  delibemt^y  so  often  mmdt 
the  metre  jdL  He  said  it  was  hia  fear  of  monotony  In 
the  loog  narrative  passages. 

So  J  lie  of  the  most  interesting  talk  I  had  was  witti  Sir 
Alfted  Lyall,  whom  I  liked  much.  He  would  talk  oa  Indu 
if  one  wanted,  but  preferred  poetry  and  philosophy, 

A'upid  1%. — ^A  week  of  rather  confnseil  toiL  Oft'  to 
Irelaud  to-morrow.  I  think  I  see  my  way  to  my  MltmmU 
of  Pitlitim,  Lt.  I  shall  bring  it  out  somehow,  though  I  shall 
be  verj"  tired  of  it  before  I  do. 

Aiigmi  28. — Danesfort,  KUliirney*  We  have  been  here. 
staying  with  Butcliers ;  a  week  of  much  enjoymeut  Their 
house  looks  out  on  the  "  lower  lake  " — ^the  charactemtic  of 
KiUarney  is  that  its  three  lakes  are  strung  on  one  striiig, 
oae  stream— scenery  not  unhke  the  EugHsh  lakes,  but  more 
luxurious^  with  its  ncher  woods,  and  juore  gently  hai  momoita 
in  the  lines  of  the  liiUs,  The  upper  lake  is  rather  wilder, 
aud  a  row  down  the  broad  river  that  connects  it  with  the 
middle  lake — ending  in  a  tiny  "  shooting  of  tlie  rapids  " — is 
a  unique  pleasure. 

Angnst  29, — Yestertlay  we  came  to  Mount  Trenchard 
(Monteagle's),  on  the  Shannoa  1  have  had  much  interest- 
ing talk  with  t)oth  Butcher  and  Monteagle  on  the  Irish 
question.  They  both  think  that  the  Government,  maintain- 
ing their  pi^sent  policy,  would  certainly  triumph  over  the 
foFDea  of  agranan  and  political  sedition  in  Ireland;  the 
critical  eontiict  is  not  heii^,  but  in  the  mind  of  English 
Demos.  1  met  Colonel  Turner  at  Killarrtey,  and  was  struck 
with  the  importance  he  attached  to  the  attitude  of  the 
priests.  He  said  the  state  of  Clare  was  much  worse  tliati 
that  of  Kerry,  and  attributed  this  mainly  to  the  mon? 
revolutionary  character  of  the  priests  in  Clare  under  u 
bishop  who  appears  to  be  a  nonentity.  Monteagle  GODfirma 
this,  and  thinks  that  the  still  better  condition  of  Limerick 
is  due  to  the  moral  vigour  of  the  bishop.  This  being  so,  I 
am  mther  surprised  that  the  papal  rescript  seems  bb  yet  to 
have  produced  so  little  effect — plan  of  campaign  and  boy* 
oottiug  going  on  much  as  before.     My  friends  reply  that  it 
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is  Some's  usual  method  to  apply  the  curb  patiently  and 
gently  in  such  a  case  as  this,  and  let  resistance  if  possible 
die  out  gradually ;  but  that  the  priests  have  to  submit,  and 
they  know  it. 

Sqftember  5. — ^We  left  Ireland  last  night,  with  a  serene 
transit  (I  have  now  crossed  St  George's  Channel  six  times 
without  a  touch  of  sea-sickness),  and  arrived  about  7  p.11. 
at  our  haunted  house  .  .  .  near  Cheltenham,  where  our 
Spiritualist  friend  C.  C.  Massey  was  hospitably  awaiting  us. 
It  is  pleasantly  situated,  so  close  to  a  range  of  hills  that 
twenty  minutes'  walk  gives  one  a  beautiful  view  of  the  whole 
plain  in  which  Gloucester  and  Cheltenham  are  seen,  looking 
across  to  the  Malvern  Hills.  To-morrow  I  go  to  Bath  to 
the  British  Association. 

September  8. — Back  from  a  very  pleasant  two  days  at 
Bath.  The  town  revived  wonderfully  my  childish  recollec- 
tions, with  its  villas  picturesquely  climbing  upwards  from 
the  basin  where  the  town  lies.  But  forty  years  ago  archaeo- 
logy was  less  advanced ;  now  one  can  see  from  the  street  an 
old  Soman  bath  60  or  80  feet  long,  forming  part,  as  it  were, 
of  the  modem  baths,  and  impressively  illustrating  the  historic 
continuity  of  the  "  health  resort" 

The  most  interesting  thing  at  my  Section  (Economic 
Science)  was  the  field-day  on  Socialism  which  we  had  yester- 
day. The  Committee  had  invited  a  live  Socialist,  redhot 
"  from  the  Streets,"  as  he  told  us,  who  sketched  in  a  really 
brilliant  address  the  rapid  series  of  steps  by  which  modem 
society  is  to  pass  peacefully  into  social  democracy.  The 
node  of  the  transition  was  supplied  by  urban  ground-rents 
(it  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the  old  picture  of  the  agri- 
cultural landlord -drone,  battening  on  social  prosperity  to 
which  he  contributes  nothing,  is  withdrawn  for  the 
present  as  too  ludicrously  out  of  accordance  with  the  facts). 
It  IB  now  urban  ground-rent  that  the  municipal  governments 
will  have  to  seize,  to  meet  the  ever-growing  necessity  of 
providing  work  and  wages  for  the  unemployed.  How 
exactly  this  seizure  of  urban  rents  was  to  develop  into  a 
complete  nationalisation  of  industry  I  could  not  remember 
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ailerwarda,  but  it  s^med  to  go  very  aatumllj  at  tiie 
There  was  a  peroration  rbetorically  effective  as  well  m 
daring,  in  which  he  explained  that  the  lim$  of  perfected 
socialism  would  onlj  come  bj  slow  degrees,  with  lingeiitif 
step  and  long  delaysj  and  claimed  our  sympathy  for  the 
noble-hearted  men  whose  ardent  phiknthropy  had  led  them 
to  desire  to  cut  these  delays  abort  by  immediate  revolulioii 
and  spoHatioD.  It  was,  indeed,  a  mistake  on  their  pari ; 
the  laws  of  social  development  did  not  admit  of  it ;  but  if 
wa  wefe  not  quite  lost  in  complacent  eeMshness  we  should 
join  him  in  regretting  that  this  shorter  way  with  property 
was  impossible. 

Altogether  a  noteworthy  performance:^ — the  man's  xiama 
is  Benuird  Shaw :  Myers  says  be  has  written  books  worth 
reading, 

I  find  no  **  phenomena '"  have  occurred  in  my  abseace 
This  evening  the  Vicar  (Rev,  F.  Gnmey,  K  G/s  brother) 
came  to  dinner;  also  an  old  schoolfellow  of  mine  (Brace 
Pryoe),  with  whom  I  talked  over  old  '*  BlackheatherL  '*  days. 

Sqfftemisr   10» — "No  phenomeoa.^^      Miss   X^ has 

been  here  four  nights  now  .  .  .  havii^  been  invited  hy  us 
as  apparently  ^'sensitive.''  She  has  heard  strange  tioiaes, 
but  we  agree  that  they  C45me  to  notMng,  .  .  . 

September  1 2. — Nora  and  Miss  X,  went  off — "  phenomena  ** 
being  obviously  unattainable.  It  is,  however,  to  be  noted 
that  the  evidence  for  '  hauntings  *  is  unshaken  by  any 
inquiries  that  we  have  been  able  to  make :  but  the  "  experi- 
mental method  ^'  is  a  failure.  I  had  interesting  talk  with 
Maasey  about  Laurence  Olipbaut,  who  certainly  seems  to 
be  a  very  impressive  personality*  But  his  book  {Scieniijic 
Bdi^i&n)  is  not  impressive;  arrogantly  dogmatic,  without 
anything  more  in  the  way  of  evidence  or  argument  than 
any  other  latter-day  prophet  supplies.  He  believea  himself 
to  be  in  continual  close  communication  with  bis  deeeaaed 
wife,  but  yet  has  just  married  a  second ;  spiritual  bigamy, 
it  seems — ^but  I  understand  the  6rat  approvea 

Seplember  1 3. — Came  to  Cam.  and  began  luhor  imf 
on  my  booL     Politics  an  agreeable  change  from  PsyohiQa, 
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September  27. — I  have  put  the  principles  of  International 
Law  into  two  chapters,  but  whether  any  one  will  care  to 
read  them  I  much  doubt  Yesterday  we  called  at  Trinity 
Lodge  and  were  introduced  to  the  new  mistress.  .  .  .  Butler 
charmingly  in  his  place  in  this  old  historic  house,  of  which 
he  shows  the  points  simply,  delightfully,  instructively.  .  .  . 

October  2. — I  thought  these  poor  jottings  had  gone,  but 
here  they  are  still.  Nothing  has  occurred  except  that  I 
have  varied  my  "  labor  improbus  "  by  a  debauch  of  one  or 
two  novels.  On  the  whole  I  recommend  Bourget's  Andri 
Camdis]  it  is  a  psychological  crime  story,  but  has  some 
freshness  in  that  the  psychological  interest  lies  not  in  the 
murder,  but  in  the  man  who  discovers  it 

After  this  the  Journal  breaks  oflF — ^it  is  not  recorded 
why — not  to  be  resumed  till  1892,  and  the  available 
letters  in  the  intervening  years  are  somewhat  sparse. 

To  H".  O.  Dakynsfrom  Cambridge,  January  31, 1889 
I  sympathise  vehemently  with  your  disaster  [the  loss  of 
the  manuscript  of  part  of  his  forthcoming  Xenoph(m\  I  am 
always  myself  very  nervous  about  losing  MS.,  since  I  once, 
many  years  ago,  went  down  to  Llandudno  to  finish  writing 
a  portion  of  a  book,  and  remained  there  three  weeks 
separated  from  my  portmanteau,  which  ultimately  turned 
up  when  I  had  to  leave.  Let  me  know  on  a  postcard  if  it 
turns  up ;  I  suppose  the  chances  are  in  favour  of  its  having 
been  bona-fide  taken  by  an  honest  traveller :  only  then  it  is 
odd  that  it  was  not  sent  back  at  once.  Myers  once  told 
me  that  he  recovered  in  London  a  portmanteau  containing 
a  mass  of  papers  (unlocked  over)  of  the  Moral  Sciences 
Tripos,  just  half  an  hour  before  the  man  who  had  taken  it 
by  mistake  was  about  to  carry  it  off  with  a  lot  of  others  to 
the  West  of  Ireland,  where,  as  he  told  M.,  he  "  might  not 
have  looked  at  it  for  weeks ! "  But  this,  I  imagine,  is  the 
kind  of  hair-breadth  escape  that  only  happens  to  imaginative 
persons. 

It  is  no  consolation,  I  fancy,  to  think  on  the  similar 
miseries  of  others.     I  remember  that  the  only  time  I  met 
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the  Political  EeonomiBt  ClJQe  Leslie,  he  told  me  that  he  had 
lost  his  whole  opvs  magmtnfii  some  years  before,  travelling  in 
France :  I  remember  he  said  that  he  was  always  loaking  to 
see  bis  new  and  original  ideas  on  the  philosophy  of  Law^ — 
I  think  that  was  the  subject — appearing  in  an  elegant  i 
French  form,  ^H 

We  are  both  of  us  very  busy :  I  have  two  books  on^ 
Politics  —  one  deductive  and  analytical  ^  going  through 
press,  one  (smaller),  inductive  and  historical,  getting  resddy 
for  press  * — on  my  hands :  and  also  have  to  do  mor©  for 
S.P.K*  to  make  up  for  the  gap  caused  by  the  loss  of 
Guxney.  <  .  ,  I  have  also  been  persuaded  to  lecture  on 
Shakespeare '  and  on  the  "  Morality  of  Strife  '* ;  *  and 
not  know  quite  what  to  say  on  these  topics. 

To  J.  A.  8ym<miB  on  March  5»  1889 
In  a  general  way,  I  think  you  owe  me  a  letter,  but  I 
owe  you  thanks  for  your  opinion  about  Titm  AndranieuB. 
The  point  interested  me  a  good  deal ;  the  external  evidence 
seems    to   me    very   strong   for    tlie    genuiueness,   because 
Shakespeare  must  have  known  of  Meres'  statement,  and  the 
play  is  so  bad   that  it   is  difficult  to  understand  why  he 
did    not    emphatically  repudiate   [it]   if   it   was  not    siib> 
stantially  his.     No   other  of  Meres*   twelve  Shakespearian 
plays  is  even  doubtful,  assuming,  as  I  think  we  fairly  may, 
that  Loves  Lahmtr  Zosi  is   an  earlier  dmft  of  Alfs    W^ 
that  End&  Well.     And  I  have  great  doubts  whether   the 
mere  badness  of  the  writing  ought  to  be  made  an  argument 
at  all-     Have  you  ever  considered  Mmbdh  ?     I  feel  now 
scarcely  any  doubt  that  parts  of  it  are  not  Bhakespeare. 

We  are  all  bewildered  at  the  breakdown  of  the   Timm 
[about  the  forged  Pigott  letters].      Knowing  ones  among 

1  SUmeiUM  a/Polilim,  pnblislied  in  1891* 

*  This  wu  Ibe  beKinoiii^  of  the  book  Jkvtiupmmi  ^  l&mNfpmm  /Wily, 
publbhed  after  bis  de&th.  SeTcral  oihftpten^  sioetlj  Afterwiidi  tuodified  to 
ft  coneid^rahle  ext«at,  irare  priat^d  or  typewTitt«ti  At  Ihii  t^e  aiid  dii- 
etused  with  Seoley  4nd  other  6ie&dH. 

)  At  NeirnbAtn  Conep.  S«e  Jftjctfi^ft«m«  Etaayg  and  Addrtmn,  Kot,. 
4  Mid  6. 

*  For  tba  £tlik^)  Society,  The  lecture  i»  iuoludod  iu  the  vokiite  of 
Fraciicat  EthifS^ 
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Unioniats  are  inclined  to  say  that  there  is  more  to  come 
out  yet,  but  they  seem  to  me  rather  like  my  Spiritualistic 
friends,  who,  when  a  medium  is  caught,  fall  back  on  the 
earlier  phenomena  he  produced  before  he  was  demoralised. 

To  A.  J.  Patterson,  at  Buda-Pest,  March  16 
I  am  sorry  to  hear  what  you  say  about  the  burden  of 
work.  But  my  experience  is  all  in  favour  of  writing  out 
lectures.  For  me,  this  does  not  only  save  trouble,  it  really 
tends  to  make  the  lectures  better :  for  when  I  read  them 
over  for  re-delivery,  I  often  see  defects  in  them  which  I  can 
improve — ^I  mean  defects  of  style  and  exposition.  If  I 
trusted  to  notes,  I  should  not  see  the  defects,  and  they 
would  therefore  recur. 

How  are  your  politics  [in  Hungary]  ?  I  do  not  know 
if  you  take  an  interest  in  our  drift  towards  Dualism  or 
Federalism.  Nothing  is  certain  in  politics :  but  I  think  we 
may  assume  that,  owing  to  the  fiasco  of  the  Tirrus,  the 
drift  will  be  apparently  very  decided  for  a  few  months. 

In  the  summer  of  this  year  Sidgwick  and  his 
wife  attended  an  International  Congress  of  Experi- 
mental Psychologists  held  at  Paris,  where  **  Psychical 
Research,"  under  Professor  Richet's  influence,  occupied 
a  rather  prominent  place  in  the  discussions.  The 
Congress  gave  its  sanction  to,  and  thus  extended  the 
range  of,  a  "  census  of  hallucinations  " — an  attempt 
to  obtain  on  a  larger  scale  than  had  been  done  in 
Phantasms  of  the  Living  statistics  relative  to  sensory 
hallucinations  experienced  by  persons  in  ordinary 
health.  This  census,  which  had  been  undertaken,  under 
Sidgwick's  superintendence,  by  the  Societyfor  Psychical 
Research,  occupied  a  good  deal  of  time  during  the 
following  years,  till  the  report  on  it  was  pubushed 
in  1894.^  The  main  object,  so  far  as  Psychical 
Research  was  concerned,  was  of  course  to  ascertain 
what  proportion  of  hallucinations  might  be  expected 
to  occur  by  chance  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  the 

'  In  Proceedings,  S.P.R.,  vol.  z. 
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person  represented,  and  how  much  the  actOAl 
portion  exceeds  this.  Some  other  importani;  in- 
.  vestigations  in  Psychical  Research  were  occupyiiig 
Bidgwick's  attention  at  this  time.  In  the  smuiner 
and  autumn  of  1889  he  and  his  wife,  with  Mr,  G.  A, 
Smith  as  hypnotist,  carried  on  at  Brighton  expOT* 
ments  in  thought-transference,  with  some  hypnotised 
subjects,  which  proved  of  great  interest/  Then  Mra. 
I  Piper — a  medium  who  in  a  trance  state  seemed  to 
have  a  power  of  getting  information  telepathiotUy 
from  the  minds  of  those  who  sat  with  her,  and  some- 
times something  beyond  this — was  induced  by  F, 
Myers  and  other  prominent  members  of  the  Society 
for  Psychical  Research  to  come  over  to  England  for 
experiments  in  the  winter  of  1889-90**  Sidgwick 
took  an  active  part  in  the  investigation,  and  though 
he  did  not  himself  have  any  success  with  her*  the 
experiences  of  his  friends  impressed  him  very 
strongly.  - 

To  ff,  G.  Dakynsfrmnr  Cambridge,  Ikeeffd^er  19  " 

I  have  owed  you  a  letter  for  a  long  time  '  But  last 
term  I  was  mmsually  oveiwbelmed  with  admiBistrative 
work— all  the  things  that  I  am  most  interested  in  here 
seemed  to  come  to  a  crisis  at  the  same  time.  £^.  tTniTersity 
Finance : — ^you  may  know  that  about  two  y^irs  ago  the 
College  Worm  turned,  and  said  that  it  would  not  and  could 
not  pay  the  taxation  to  the  Universit}'  impeded  on  it  by 
the  last  Commission.  On  this  matter  I  have  been 
engineering  a  Compromise,  the  prospects  of  which  seem 
promising  at  present,^ — hut  a  compromise  may  always  be 
wrecked  in  sight  of  harboar.* 

Then  the  Indian  Civil   Service  Examination  got  itsetf 

>  The  B«port  on  these  wft«  read  at  m  meetiisg  of  the  S,P.B.  in  KavtaJicr 
18S9,  uid  ft  riiil  *cc<iottt  pnblUbed  in  Prcc^  roh  ri,  F^itber  txpttiAeBtt 
with  the  ik&iiie  %n4  other  stibjocts  wen  carried  on  hf  Hul  8ldgwiek»  Km 
Alice  Johnson,  &nd  others  m  1890,  1S91,  And  1892. 

*  She  had  |ireriotii1j  been  ^xprrimoDted  with  in  Amerm  bf  Pi^(i««r 
William  J4me«  ftiui  Dr.  Hodg^on^  jiecretiry  of  the  Ameriesn  Bniieh  of  thm 
Soeictj  for  Piychiiml  Betaanm — Dr«  Hode»i»ii  who  hmd  mT««ti^ted  M"ffit 
BIftTmttkf <  '  Soe  p,  375. 
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changed;  perhaps  you  know  about  this,  as  it  concerns 
schoolmasters  too,  or  rather  it  did  concern  schoolmasters, 
only  the  change  of  age  has  substituted  tts  for  you  in  the 
unequal  struggle  with  crammers  waged  by  orthodox 
educators.  Well,  I  have  been  engaged  in  constructing  a 
scheme  for  the  Competitive  Examination  by  which  a  fiair 
chance  is  to  be  given  to  University  Graduates ;  and  a  job  it 
has  been,  as  we  had  to  adjust  and  balance  the  relative 
claims  of  Classics,  Mathematics,  and  Natural  Science,  not  to 
speak  of  other  subjects,  and  at  the  same  time  balance  the 
claims  of  Oxford  and  the  claims  of  Cambridge  so  that 
neither  may  feel  postponed  to  the  other.  This  involved 
visits  to  Oxford  and  endless  correspondence,  and  what  will 
come  of  it  all  is  a  secret  yet  hidden  in  the  breast  of  the 
Secretary  of  State.  Then  Newnham  College  has  been 
trying  to  get  leave  to  close  a  path  that  runs  through  it: 
and  this  has  got  mixed  up  with  the  making  of  a  road  which 
IB  to  take  a  slice  off  [other  people's  gardens] :  hence  tears 
and  wrath  and  long  letters  in  the  Cambridge  papers,  and 
in  short  a  first-class  row,  in  which  I  have  had  to  be  Pro- 
tagonist for  Newnham. 

This — and  (all  the  time)  fourth  edition  of  my  Mhics  and 
first  edition  of  my  Politics  struggling  to  get  themselves 
printed  amidst  Lectures,  Boards,  and  Syndicates;  and 
Psychical  Besearch,  and  an  International  Census  of 
Hallucinations. 

Well,  term  is  over,  and  eighteen  chapters  of  my  book  on 
Politics  are  ready  for  printing  off,  and  of  the  thirteen  that 
remain  about  eleven  are  wholly  or  partially  in  tjrpe,  and 
the  other  two  half-written.  So  if  I  died,  the  book  could 
come  out !  I  have  often  thought  of  sending  you  some 
[proofs],  but  a  deep  conviction  that  it  would  not  be  a 
good  ddassement  from  XeTwphon  has  held  me  back.  And 
there  is  lots  to  be  done  to  the  chapters  that  remain ;  so  no 
Christmas  holidays  for  me.  I  do  hope  to  get  it  off  my  hands 
by  the  end  of  next  term,  then  a  real  Easter  holiday.  And 
how  is  Xmophonl  I  heard  firom  J.  A.  S.  that  it  was 
weighing  on  you,  and  sympathised.     At  a  certain  stage  of 
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this  IB  my  ca^  now. 

m  excelleat  form,  and   staadii^ 


each  book  I  find  all  my  impulse  gone,  and  only  get  foriraiil 
by  a  kind  of  momentum  ;  tki 
We  thought  J.  A*  S.  in 
KogliBb  weather  wouderfully* 

The  path  here  spoken  of  was  auccessfally  closed  in 
1892,  to  the  great  ^ — greater  indeed  tlian  was  ex- 
pected— benefit  of  New  n  ham  College,  and  a  carriage 
road,  *'  Sitlgwick  Avenue,"  substituted  for  it.      Other 

lends  of  Newnham,  as  well  as  Sidgwickj   aided  ii^M 
"finding  the  funds  required  for  the  road- making  and^ 
compensation. 

To  A*  J.  PalttTBon  at  Snda^Fed  from  Camhru^t^ 

BmwA&r  27,  1889 
.  .  Your  letter  ,  ,  .  arrived  at  a  time  when   I 
much  oppressed  with  a  variety  of  work — so  its  answer  goi 
deferred  till  the  vacation.     I  was  sorry  to  find  yours  so  aad 
in   tone ;  especially  as  I   have  nothing  cheering  to   oom- 
municate,  except  that  1  am  living  personally  a  very  happy 
life^ — having  congenial  work,   a  faultleBs  wife,  and   a   con* 
stitutiou  that  does  not  seem  to  he  going  to  break  down  just 
yet ;  though  I  do  not  regard  the  time  allotted  to  me  befom 
decay  sets  in,  as  very  long ;  1  do  not  expect  it  to  reach  to 
the  biblical  three  score  and  ten.     I  perceive,  however,  that  I 
am  not  getting  into  a  cheerful  train  of  thought.     Nor  can  I 
find  anything  consolatory  in  the  aspect  of  public  affairs; 
1  share  to  the  full  the  general  disillusionment  of  political 
idealists,  perhaps  alt  the  more  fully  that  I  am  spending  my 
time  in  tiyiug  to  finish  a  book  on  the  Theoiy  of  Politics, 
with  a  growing  conviction   that  the  political  results  of  itia 
coming  generation   will   be   determined   by  consideratiooa 
very  unlike  those  that  come  to  the  pen  of  a  theoieliiMd 
person  wiiting  in  his  study.  .  >  . 

Besides  the  MtTnmis  of  Politics,  and  Umveradly  work 
of  various  kinds*  what  chietly  interests  me  is  the  ill-deEtidd 
suhject  known  as  "  Psychical  Researck"  I  do  not  Ihitik  li 
interests  you,  and  probably  the  rumom^  of  our  work  in  it 
hardly  reach  Buda-Pest     But  your  fiiend  Medveciky  hftd 
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to  hear  something  of  it  at  the  Congress  of  Experimental 
Psychology,  at  which  we  met  in  Paris  in  August  I  have 
no  doubt  of  the  importance  of  what  we  are  doing,  but  I  do 
not  know  exactly  what  is  to  come  of  it. 

Bryce !  You  doubtless  have  heard  all  about  the  remarkable 
success  of  his  great  book  [The  American  CammanweaUh],  •  .  . 

Have  you  had  the  influenza  ?  and  what  do  you  think  of 
the  value  of  the  pacific  assurances  circulating  in  European 
journalism  ?  Are  we  really  going  to  have  no  war  because 
every  one  is  afraid  of  it  ?  And  is  that  excellent  patch-work, 
the  Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy,  coming  unsewn  ?  And 
what  do  you  think  of  Home  Sule  in  Wales  ?  These  are 
questions  that  I  should  like  to  discuss  with  you  if  opportunity 
offered. 

In  June  1890  an  honorary  D.C.L.  degree  was 
conferred  on  him  by  the  University  of  Oxford.  A 
number  of  other  honorary  degrees  were  conferred  at 
the  same  time,  and  among  the  recipients  the  one  at 
that  moment  most  interesting  to  the  public  was 
H.  M.  Stanley  (afterwards  Sir  Henry),  the  African 
explorer.  Alphabetical  order  led  to  Stanley  and 
Sidgwick  walking  together  in  the  procession,  and  the 
latter  used  to  relate  how,  when  he  found  himself  on 
the  kerb  between  Stanley  and  the  street,  he  tried  to 
dodge,  so  as  to  give  the  eager  crowd  as  good  a  view 
as  possible  of  its  darling  hero,  at  the  same  time 
trying  to  draw  that  silent  hero  into  conversation, 
and  never  getting  more  than  a  monosyllable  in  reply, 
if  that. 

To  A.  J,  Patterson  from  Lucerne,  Jvly  30,  1890 

I  have  got  both  your  letters;  the  first,  of  July  8, 
arrived  just  when  I  was  leaving  Cambridge.  I  took  it 
abroad  with  me,  but  had  not  found  time  to  answer  it — amid 
the  distractions  of  a  visit  to  a  friend  whose  health  obliges 
him  to  live  at  Davos  (Grisons) — when  the  second  arrived. 
We  are  now  lapsed  into  the  leisure  of  hotel  life.  .  .  . 

Yes,  I  lost   my   watch  at    Stanley's  wedding — not  m 
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Westminster  Abbey,  but  while  forcing  my  wikj  throagh  m 
crowd  in  the  neighbourhood — only  rumour  has  exaggerated 
its  value.  The  incident  was  by  no  means  a  remarkable  one, 
since  a  crowd  of  the  kind  that  the  wedding  of  the  African 
hen)  was  sure  to  collect  has  long  been  known  to  be  the  hi^ppj 
hanting-grotmd  of  the  London  pickpocket  ,  .  . 

To  A,  J,  PfUiers&n  from  Cambridge,  October  8 
I  am  amnsed  by  your  description  of  your  haixiAri^ 
material.  I  was  once  told  in  a  German  University  that  I 
ought  to  be  able  to  tell  whether  I  was  in  a  law  lecture- 
room  or  a  phOologieal  ditto  by  observing  whether  the  coAts 
of  the  lecturees  were  new  or  shabby.  I  suppose  it  is  the 
same  with  you.  So  far  aa  I  could  make  out,  aven  in 
Germany — the  land  of  Geiat — -it  is  but  a  very  small  per- 
centage of  students  whoee  academic  study  is  prompted  and 
guided  by  a  pure  love  of  knowledge.  The  so-called  *  philo- 
sophical faculty '  at  the  Universities  is  really  as  professionai 
in  the  main,  as  any  other ;  only  one  of  the  professions  for 
which  it  prepares  is  the  profession  of  University  ProfesBor. 
Here  in  England,  tradition,  aided  by  fellowships  within,  and 
a  continually  increasing  stock  of  wealth  without,  still  main- 
tains the  habit  of  studying  professionally  useless  matter.  I 

It  was  in  November  1890  that  he  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Council  of  the  Senate,  elected,  as  all 
members  are,  to  serve  for  four  years.  The  Council 
meets  regularly  on  Monday  momiugs  in  teraa  time, 
and  it  was  doubtless  on  account  of  this  additional 
demand  on  his  time  that  he  at  this  time  resigned  the 
vice-chairmanship  (i.e.  acting  chairmanship)  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Cambridge  Charity 
Organisation  Society,  which  he  had  held  since  1886. 

To  £odm^  Nod  from  Cambridge  oti  Dece^nher  21 
I  hope  by  the  time  you  come  in  March  1  shall  have 
finished  a  book  on  the  EUintnii  of  Potilica  which  is  now 
absorbing  all  my  energies*      I  have  lost  my  interest  in  it, 
which  makes  it  harder  to  finish. 
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My  wife's  time  is  now  chiefly  occupied  in  editing  the 
Journal  and  Proceedings  of  the  S.P.R  There  is  a  No.  of 
the  Proceedings  just  coming  out,  in  which  an  F.RS.  (Lodge) 
testifies  to  remarkable  phenomena.^  I  think  we  are  on  the 
verge  of  something  important 

In  the  winter  of  1890-91  Mr.  J.  R.  Mozley  showed 
him  some  letters  from  his  uncle,  Cardinal  Newman, 
some  of  which  were  afterwards  (in  1899)  published  in 
the  Contemporary  Review.  This  led  to  a  correspond- 
ence of  some  interest,  from  which  the  following  are 
extracts : — 

On  January  9,  1891  : — 

The  Cardinal  interests  me — always  has  interested  me — 
as  a  man  and  a  writer  rather  than  a  reasoner.  I  delight  in 
the  perfect  fit  of  his  thought  to  its  expression,  and  the  rare 
unforced  individuality  of  both;  but  as  a  reasoner  I  have 
never  been  disposed  to  take  him  seriously,  by  which  I  do 
not  of  course  mean  that  I  treat  his  views  with  levity,  but 
that,  regarding  him  as  a  man  whose  conclusions  have  always 
been  influenced  primarily  by  his  emotions,  and  only 
secondarily  by  the  workings  of  his  subtle  and  ingenious 
intellect,  I  have  never  felt  that  my  own  intellect  need  be 
strained  to  its  full  energies  to  deal  with  his  arguments; 
they  always  seemed  to  me  to  admit  of  being  referred  with- 
out much  difficulty  to  certain  well-known  heads,  to  which 
the  generic  answers  were  known. 

This  is  why  I  do  not  ask  you  to  send  me  the  rest  of  the 
correspondence.  ...  I  should  be  interested,  but  not  in  your 
way;  indeed  I  feel  rather  perversely  inclined  to  take  his 
side  against  you  in  the  argument — agreeing  with  you,  but 
sympathising  with  him,  as  one  might  sympathise  with  a 
daughter  who  refused  to  admit  her  father  in  the  wrong. 
There  always  seems  to  me  something  feminine,  in  the  old 
traditional  sense,  about  the  workings  of  his  mind,  not- 
withstanding that  he  is  in  a  certain  way  so  remarkable  a 
"  maestro  "  in  dialectic. 

^  This  was  the  report  of  the  experiments  with  Mrs.  Piper,  referred  to 
ahoYe(p.  502). 
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On  Jamiary  1 1  ; — 

My  attitude  towards  Christianity  is  briefly  this.  (1)  I 
thiiik  Optimism  in  some  form  is  an  iBdispensable  er^ed — ^nd 
for  every  one,  but  for  progressive  humanity  as  a  whole*  (2) 
I  think  Optimism  in  a  Theistic  form — I  mean  the  belief  that 
there  is  a  sympathetic  soul  of  the  UniverBe  that  intends  the 
welfare  of  each  particular  human  being  and  is  guiding  all 
the  events  of  his  life  for  his  good — is,  for  the  great  majority 
of  human  beings^  not  only  the  most  attractive  form  of 
optimism,  but  the  most  easily  acceptable,  being  not  more 
unproven  than  any  other  form  of  optimism,  and  cerlainly 
more  completely  satisfying  to  the  deepest  bumeui  needa 
(3)  I  think  that  no  form  of  Optimism  has  an  adequate 
rational  basis  ;  therefore,  if  Theism  is  to  be  maintained — ^and 
I  am  inclined  to  predict  the  needs  of  the  human  heart  will 
maintain  it — ^it  must  be,  for  Europeans,  by  virtue  of  the 
support  that  it  still  obtains  from  the  traditional  belief  in 
historical  Christianity. 

Well^  I  myself  have  taken  service  with  Eeason^  ami  I 
have  no  intention  of  deserting.  At  the  same  time  I  do  not 
tlnnk  that  loyalty  to  my  standard  requires  me  to  feign  a 
satisfaction  in  the  service  which  I  do  not  really  feel.  I  am 
conscious  of  hankerings  after  Optimism,  and  if  I  yielded  to 
these  hankerings,  I  really  think  the  haven  of  rest  that  I 
should  seek  would  be  the  Church  of  Rome,  just  because  of 
the  insistence  on  authority  of  which  your  uncle  speaka* 
There  seem  to  me  only  two  alternatives:  either  my  own  reason 
or  some  external  authority ;  and  if  the  latter,  as  my  own 
reason  would  have  to  be  exercised  for  the  last  time  in 
choosing  my  authority,  I  should  not  hesitate  to  choose  the 
Boman  Church  on  broad  historic  grounds* 


i 


On  January  31  : — 

.  .  .  There  is,  however,  one  point  on  which  1  should  liks 
to  explain  my  view  a  little  more.  In  saying,  or  hinting,  that 
I  had  somewhat  more  sympathy  with  the  Cardinal  than 
you,  I  did  not  at  all  mean  to  imply  that  I  held  it  mtiooal 
to  base  the  evidence  for  Christianity  on  authority  alone  ;  and 
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I  quite  agree  with  you  that  the  adaptation  of  Theism  to  the 
"  inward  feelings "  and  needs  of  men  is,  in  fact,  an  indis- 
pensable condition  of  their  accepting  the  external  evidences 
as  satisfactory. 

In  short,  my  position  is  that  I  regard  both  internal 
evidences  —  from  "inward  feelings"  —  and  external  as 
inadequate  for  various  reasons,  though  at  the  same  tune 
inclined  to  predict  that  the  belief  will  be  maintained  in 
ordinary  minds  firom  the  satisfaction  it  gives  to  men's 
normal  emotional  needs.  But  owing  to  my  view  of  the 
inadequacy  of  the  intuitional  proof  of  Theism,  I  sympathise 
with  those  who  turn  from  it  to  external  authority,  though  I 
do  not  agree  with  them. 

In  July  1891  he  was  sending  off  the  last  proof- 
sheets  of  the  Elements  of  Politics,  and  also  working 
at  the  book  now  published  as  Development  of 
European  Polity.  He  writes  to  his  wife  on  July 
13  during  a  temporary  absence  of  the  latter :  "  I  am 
getting  on  all  right,  but  rather  in  despair  about  my 
new  book ;  the  work  for  it  is  very  interesting,  but 
grows  and  grows." 

To  H.  0.  Dakyns/ram  Cambridge,  September  8 
We  are  just  returned  from  Davos.  J.  A.  S.  in  excellent 
form :  had  just  got  Michael  Angelo  ^  buried  (in  MS.)  before 
we  left.  I  have  been  at  Chamounix  with  William  [Sidgwick], 
whose  physical  powers  and  enterprise  I  regard  with  admira- 
tion and  envy. 

In  1891  the  Council  of  the  Senate,  acting  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  General  Board  of  Studies, 
proposed  the  appointment  of  a  Syndicate  to  consider 
the  expediency  of  allowing  more  widely  an  alternative 
for  either  Greek  or  Latin  in  the  Previous  Examination. 
The  question  was  discussed  in  the  Senate  on  May 
30,  and  voted  on  on  October  29.  Feeling  ran  high, 
and  active  discussion  was  carried  on  by  ifly-sheets  and 

1  Symonds  was  finishing  his  Life  of  Michael  Angelo  Bwmamti,  pablished 
1892. 
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in    the    uewspapera,   and    non-resident  voters    were 
canvassed*      Sidgwick   took   an  active   part    in    the 
discussion,    and    besides    speaking   at   the    meeting, 
circuhiting  more  than  one  fly -sheet,  and  writing  to  tire 
papers,  acted  as  secretary  in  collecting  signatures  to 
a  circular  in  support  of  the  proposal,  issued  three 
days  before  the  voting.     He  felt  strongly,  aa  he  said 
in  the   Senate,   that   '*  the   more   Modern   Sides    [of 
schools]  grew,  the  greater  the  responsibilities  of  the 
Universities  became.     It  was  the  Universities  which 
made  the  regulations  which  would  be  the  cause  of 
whatever  damage  was  done  by  preventing  the  Modem 
Sides  providing  to  the  extent  they  might  do  a  liberal 
course  of  education."      In  a  fly-sheet  circulated  on 
October  19  he  dwells  on  the  policy  of  the  University 
in  enlarging  its  sphere  of  influence.     If  the  Victoria 
University  and  the  Scottish  University  Commission 
were  right  in  judging  that  an  important  part  of  the 
class  of  peiBons  capable  and  desirous  of  profiting  by 
University  education  may  with  advantage  dispense 
with  the  study  of  one  of  the  two  claasical  languages^ 
"  to  say  that  Cambridge  need  not  concern  herself  with 
[the  requirements  of  this  class]  appears  to  me  incon- 
sistent with  the  whole  line  of  policy  which  we  have 
systematically  and  successfully  pursued  for  nearly  a 
generation/'     And  further  on,  in  the  same  paper,  he 
says : — 

The  question  is  frequently  argued  as  though  the  Univer- 
sity were  being  asked  to  take  sides  with  Physical  Science 
against  Classics :  and  we  are  accordingly  told  with  much 
emphasis  that  it  is  as  important  for  an  educated  person  to 
understand  human  history  as  to  undei^taud  the  laws  of  the 
physical  world,  and  that  the  iiUlueuce  of  Greece  and  Bomcj 
upon  human  history  is  unique  and  unparalleled,  etc,,  etc 
But  all  such  comparisons  are  irrelevant  to  the  present 
isBue ;  since  if  the  proposed  Syndicate  were  to  recommend 
the  extremeat  oliange  that  the  terms  of  its  appointment 
allow,  the  predominance  of  clasdica  over  phyaical  science  in 
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our  educational  system  would  still  be  iDdiBputable.      For 

students  of  physical  science  woald  still  be  required  to 
devote  a  solid  portico  of  their  school  time  to  the  study  of 
classicB ;  while  students  of  classics  would  still  be  allowed, 
as  at  present,  to  remain  in  absolute  ignorance  of  physical 
science. 

Another  cognate  mistake  is  to  assujne  that  those  who 
are  in  favour  of  this  change  desire  to  lessen  the  amowvi  of 
literary  traioing  imposed  on  students  of  science,  in  order 
that  they  may  have  more  time  to  devote  to  their  special 
studies.  I  know  no  one  who  entertains  this  desire ;  and  I 
entirely  agree  with  those  who  deprecate  any  such  specialisa- 
tion- My  objection  to  the  existing  system  is  not  that  it 
gives  too  much  literary  education  to  boys  whose  bent  is 
scientific  rather  than  literary ;  but  that,  in  consequence  of 
an  unsuitable  choice  of  instruments,  it  gives  too  little. 

The  proposal  was  lost  by  a  large  majority;  and 
aoother  proposalj  voted  on  in  the  following  February, 
to  consider  a  scheme  for  degrees  in  sciencej  in  which 
Sidgwick  interested  himself,  was  also  negatived. 
The  large  majority  by  which  the  Greek  vote  was  lost 
waa  a  great  disappointment  to  him.  In  this  matter,  to 
which  he  attached  so  much  importance,  the  University 
seemed  to  be  going  back  wards.  In  the  sixties  almost 
all  the  progressive  party  at  Cambridge  hoped  to  live 
to  see  compulsory  Greek  done  away  with,  but  now  the 
University  seemed  to  have  become  hidebound  in  a 
kind  of  stupid  conservatism,  and  he  began  to  antici- 
pate a  long  period  of  alow  decadence  in  which,  from 
failure  to  adapt  itself  to  the  needs  of  the  times,  it 
would  gradually  fall  into  disrepute,  acting  harmfully 
on  the  schools  meanwhile.  He  used  to  point  de- 
spondingly  to  the  Chinese  Mandarins  as  an  example 
of  the  effect  of  clinging  to  worn-out  forms  of  literary 
examination.  He  began  too  to  think  of  a  teaching 
University  of  London  as  perhaps  the  future  centre  o 
useful  Academic  worL 
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During  1891  negotiations  had  been  going  on  with 
a  view  to  the  ciinying  on  of  Mind,  the  quarterly 
review  of  psycholog}^  and  philosophy  which  was  the 
main  organ  of  philoaophers  in  England,  and  to  which 
Sidgwick  was  a  frequent  contributor.  From  ita 
beginning  in  1876  till  the  end  of  1891  Professor 
Alexander  Bain  of  Aberdeen  had  been  responsible  for 
it  financially,  and  it  was  edited  by  Professor  Croom 
Robertson*  But  ill-health  now  compelled  the  latter 
to  give  up  the  editorship,  and  Professor  Bain 
wished  also  to  be  relieved  of  further  responsibility* 
It  was  now  arranged  that  Sidgwick  should  take  il 
over.  He  became  financially  responsible  for  it  in 
January  1892,  and  Mr*  G*  F*  Stout,  the  present 
editor,  undertook  the  editorship  with  the  co-operation 
of  Sidgwick  and  others.  This  arrangement  continued 
till  1900j  when  Sidgwick,  shortly  before  his  death^ — 
though  before  he  had  any  reason  to  expect  this  to 
occur  soon — initiated  the  formation  of  the  **  Mind 
Association "  to  carry  on  the  journal  by  means  of 
guaranteed  subscriptions. 

To  A.  J.  Patterson  from  WTi'Utin^ehame,  January  1,  1  892 
I  am  staying  with  Arthur  Balfour^  who  is  putting  on  his 
armour  for  the  ParliameDtary  Campaign.  The  proximity  of 
the  General  Election  ia  1  believe  producing  in  all  parties  a 
certain  strain  of  anxiety  rather  than  any  other  emotion,  I  | 
do  not  myself  feel  any  doubt  that  the  Separatist  party  will 
have  a  majority,  but  the  question  is  whetlier  they  will 
J  have  a  majority  large  enough  to  carry  so  fateful  a  eban^  bb 
Home  Rule.     If  not,  it  is  hard  to  guess  what  can  happen. 

To  ff*  ft  Dahjns  on  January  2 
If  you  will  put  off  reading  my  book  till  I  have  read  the 
reviews  of  it,  I  will  then  give  you  an  impartial  opinion  as  to 
whether  it  h  worth  reading.  At  present  I  get  the  reviews 
from  Komeike  aud  put  them  in  a  box^  but  refrain  from 
reading  them^  in  order  to  keep  my  mind  from  the  subje 
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as  Ethics  and  Psychology  (induding  Psychical  Besearch)  at 
present  claim  my  whole  attention.  I  have  to  preside  at  a 
Congress  of  Experimental  Psychologists  in  August,  and  am 
at  present  disgracefully  ignorant  of  what  has  heen  done  in 
the  subject  while  I  have  been  writing  on  Politics. 

To  Boden  Nod  on  February  16 
My  wife  and  I  are  very  busy  struggling  with  a  variety 
of  affairs  in  which  the  "  International  Census  of  Hallucina- 
tions "  takes  the  most  prominent  place.  I  am  preparing  to 
preside  over  the  International  Congress  of  Experimental 
Psychology  which  is  to  meet  early  in  August  I  shall 
have  the  delicate  and  difficult  task  of  persuading  the 
orthodox  psychologist  to  regard  '  Psychical  Research '  as  a 
legitimate  branch  of  experimental  Psychology ! 

Have  you  seen  W.  Morris's  last  book?  I  think  the 
socialistic  poems  touching,  though  mostly  not  good  as 
literature.  Influenza  and  other  calamities  have  spared  us, 
so  we  have  the  feeling  of  being  the  favourites  of  Providence ! 

On  February  27  Miss  Clough,  the  Principal  of 
Newnham  College,  died — a  loss  acutely  felt  by  all 
who  had  worked  with  her,  both  as  a  personal  grief 
and  a  serious  calamity  for  Newnham  College. 

To  J,  A,  Symonds  from  Lambeth  Palace,  March  16,  1892 
Tour  letter  has  stirred  me  up  and  the  Journal  is  to  be 
begun  to-day !  Cause  of  delay  chiefly  supineness,  the  only 
reason  of  any  psychological  interest  being  that  I  feel,  both 
as  regards  my  philosophic  aims — ^which  are  my  chief  inner 
being — and  my  political  interests,  in  the  attitude  of  the 
audience  waiting  for  the  curtain  to  draw  up.  Only  the 
curtain  in  the  former  case — the  veil  that  hides  the  truths 
that  Psychical  Research  seeks  to  penetrate — is  hardened  by 
the  perdurability  of  the  ages;  whereas  the  latter  will  be 
drawn  up  at  the  next  General  Election.  Perhaps  at  this 
date  my  journal  may  become  more  interesting ;  till  then  I 
fear  it  will  be  filled  with  feeble  ejaculations  of  impatience 
and  shufflings  of  the  feet. 

2l 
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'     It  might,  however,  have  been  mtereetirig  during  tbe 
waek,  if  I  had  had  energy  to  write  it,  as  we  have  hem 
L^engaged  in  anxiously  deli  berating  whether  to  do  what  tlie 
Newnham  College  Council  unanimouely  wish,  and  agree  that 
Nora  shall  take  the  office  of  Principal  of  N.  C.     The  die  m 
cast,  and   she  has  written   to   accept      It  is  undeistood, 
however,  that  the  work  wiU  not  be  absorbing,  as  she  is  n«i^j 
to  manage  any  of  the  three  Halla  of  which  Kewnham   001^^ 
eonsistB,  hut  only  to  be   a  superfluous  boss  of  the   wholi?^' 
institution.     It  was  difficult  to  refuse ;  and  if  I  am — as  I 
still  am — doubtful  whether  she  has  done  right  in  accepting, 
it  is  almost  solely  on  acconnt  of  the  S.P.R, 

It  commits  us  to  giving  up  our  house,  as  soon  as  certain 
new  buildings  are  ready,  and  living  in  said  buildioge  for  « 
few  years :  perhaps  till  I  resign  my  Professorship,  as  I  at 
present  mean  to  do  in  about  six  years.  Enough:  this 
particular  "senseless  act  of  benevolence"  is  sufficiently 
charaeterised  for  the  philosopher  of  Davos  so  that  he  will 
understand  reference  that  will  from  time  to  time  appear 
in  the  journal 

To  say  that  we  admire  the  literary  activity  that  ecu  ires  itt 
Am  Hof  is  not  enough*  We  are  stupefied  in  admiratiot 
I  have  not  yet  got  hold  of  Catherine's  book,^  hut  1  hear  oi 
all  sides  that  it  is  a  csomplete  succeaa.  We  are  lookio|^ 
forward  to  the  Life  in  Swiss  Highlands,  and  putting  off' 
forming  a  view  of  M,  A.  B.  [Michael  Angelo  Buonarrotil 
till  the  great  two  volumes  appear.  *  *  , 

Well,  I  think  my  present  f&rmtde  de  la  ine  is  from  Walt 
Whitman.  "  I  have  urged  you  forward,  and  still  urge  joti, 
without  theshghtest  idea  of  our  destination-"  I  quote  fyom 
memory. 

P.S* — I  am  going  about  interviewing  for  S.P.E. 


lit 

ED 

4 


To  K  G,  Balyne  from  Cdofjnt,  March  24 

,  .  .  We  could  not  resist  the  unanimous  wish  of  tlie 
Council  [of  Newnham  College] ;  and  of  course  it  ia  a  great 

^  ^U4fiUsUatt*  4f  A  'fffi^mr  li^*,  ^<^  ^  AmobiQffmphf  0/  Marianne 
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pleasure  to  us,  (while  at  the  same  time  it  increases  the 
sense  of  responsibility  and  difficult  duty  of  '  coming  up  to 
the  mark')  to  find  that  the  stafif  and  the  students  are 
pleased  What  wt  feel  most  strongly  is  that  after  Miss 
Clough's  death  it  is  the  duty  of  all  who  have  given  their 
minds  to  Newnham  to  '  close  ranks '  and  take  the  place 
that  others  moved  by  the  same  interest,  assign  to  one.  We 
hope  it  will  be  for  the  good  of  the  College. 

I  am  here  writing  under  the  shadow  of  the  Cathedral 
I  have  never  yet  seen  it  complete ! — So  time  passes  in  one's 
middle  age.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  like  its  completion. 
Certainly  its  incompletion  was  a  painful  defect :  but  then  all 
things  human  are  defective :  and  while  I  revere  the  works 
of  the  Middle  Ages  in  themselves,  I  am  not  sure  that  I  like 
them  completed  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

I  am  on  my  way  to  Berlin  to  see  psychologists,  and  then 
for  a  week's  visit  of  friendship  to  Patterson  at  Pest,  whom  I 
have  not  seen  for  years.  Kindest  remembrances  to  your 
wife ;  (mine  is  meditating  on  her  responsibilities  in  Cam- 
bridge !) 

The  Jmirncd  recommences : — 

March  26,  1892. — In  theory  my  journal  began  a  week 
^o,  but  I  thought  Berlin  would  be  a  good  place  to  start 
in,  and  have  only  just  arrived.  Why  am  I  here?  The 
<5auses  go  back  to  1889,  when  Prof.  Eichet,  our  friend  and 
colleague  in  S.P.R  matters,  got  up  a  "  Congress  of  Physio- 
logical Psychology  "  in  Paris,  and  asked  us  to  come  to  it. 
We  came  out  of  simple  friendship;  but  when  we  arrived 
we  found  that  the  ingenious  Bichet  designed  to  bring  the 
S.P.R.  to  glory  at  this  Congress.  And  this,  in  some  degree, 
came  about.  My  "  Census  of  Hallucinations  "  received  the 
honour  of  being  taken  up  by  the  Congress,  .  .  .  and  I  was 
designated  as  President  of  the  next  meeting  of  the  Congress, 
which  is  to  be  held  in  London  in  the  autumn  of  this  year : 
and,  under  the  influence  of  Bichet,  Telepathy  came  quite  as 
much  to  the  front  as  it  desired  or  deserved. 

Behold  me,  then,  President-elect  of  a  Congress  of  experi- 
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mental  Paychologists — moat  of  them  stubborn  materiaUsta^ 
interested  solely  in  psychophysical  experiments  on  the 
senses;  whereas  /  have  never  experimented  except  in 
telepathy.  Water  and  fire,  oil  and  vinegar,  are  feeble  to 
expreea  our  antagonism  1  What  was  to  be  doue  ?  How 
was  the  Congress  to  be  got  up  ?  I  took  a  decided  8te[k  I 
sought  out  James  Sully — probably  the  one  Eiiglisbmao 
known  to  German  rrofessora  m  a  writer  on  physiological 
Psychology^ — and  said  to  him,  "  .  .  .  b©  secretary :  write  to 
leading  Germans :  and,  in  short,  get  up  the  Congregs  na 
far  as  QrdiiuiTy  experimental  Psychology  goes ;  lifjexB  HSiid 
I  will  provide  the  extraordinary  element ;  and  we  will  tmsl 
in  Providence  to  make  the  explosion  when  the  two  elemeiits 
meet  endurable/*     He  agreed. 

But  there  was  another  difficulty.  It  is  twenty-two  yeaiB 
since  I  spent  any  time  in  Germany,  and  I  have  almost  oeased 
to  understand  the  language  when  spoken  by  others  than 
waiters,  eta  I  thought  I  must  do  something  to  revive  Ijie 
dormant  intelligence  of  German  speech  that  may  be  sup- 
posed to  be  in  my  brain,  and — an  old  iriend  (A.  J,  Patterson) 
writing  from  Pest  that  I  must  come  and  see  him — ^I  deter- 
mined to  devote  tliis  Easter  to  Germany  and  Hungary*  For 
the  next  week  I  shall  be  in  Berlin ;  I  shall  call  on  some 
of  the  German  professors  to  whom  BuUy  has  written :  al8f> 
on  one  or  two  Berliners  interested  in  telepathy ;  shall 
endeavour  to  converse  in  German :  shall  go  to  University 
lectures  and  theatrical  performancas :  and  meanwhile 
endeavour  to  revive  old  memories  of  Berlin  life,  1  ain 
alona 

Ajrril  7. — I  have  had  an  eventful  fortnight — if  new 
impressions  are  events :  but  more  in  the  latter  part  than  in 
the  first  I  did  not  much  revive  old  memories^-cbiefly 
because  my  old  friends  are  gone,  aud  Berlin  life  in  Marcli 
is  very  different  from  Berlin  life  in  July,  But  the 
psychologists  on  whom  I  called  were  very  cordial,  and 
seemed  to  take  my  visit  as  a  compliuient,  though  two 
at  least  out  of  the  three,  Preyer  and  Ebbinghaus,  appmred 
to  know  that  Psychical  Kesearch  was  the  only  branch  of 
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Experimental  Psychology  which  I  had  cultivated.  I  went 
to  a  meeting  of  the  '^  Psychologische  G^sellschafb,"  which 
corresponds  to  the  S.P.R  I  was  received  with  marked 
politeness,  and  liked  the  members ;  but  the  society  does  not 
appear  to  succeed  in  doing  any  "  psychical  research/'  and 
has  to  get  matter  for  its  meetings  by  digressing  into  ortho- 
dox psychology.  .  .  . 

I  went  three  times  to  the  theatre;  .  .  .  two  out  of 
[the]  three  times  I  .  .  .  [made]  out  tolerably  well  what 
was  going  on,  but  neither  time  did  I  care  for  the  piece  as  a 
whole,  though  one  actor  in  the  Deutsch  Theater  was  good. 
I  left  Berlin  feeling  that,  relatively  to  me,  the  Drama 
cannot  really  compete  with  the  Novel ;  the  play  is  a  novel 
with  fine  shades  left  out  and  r^ard  for  probability  thrown 
overboard.  But  in  Vienna,  on  Sunday  last,  my  view  changed 
again.  I  went  to  the  "  Deutsches  Volkstheater  " ;  the  play, 
called  Die  JEhre,  was  full  of  improbabilities :  but  it  was 
in  part  very  well  acted :  and  I  felt  that  the  collisions  and 
contrasts  of  feeling  which  modem  life  pre-eminently  aflforda 
require  the  drama  for  adequate  expression.  .  .  . 

I  must  not  omit  to  say  that  in  passii^  from  Berlin  to 
Vienna  I  had  a  pleasant  afternoon  and  next  morning  at 
Prag,  owing  to  the  kindness  of  Professor  Hering,  who  walked 
me  about  the  town  in  the  afternoon,  and  sent  a  young 
psychologist,  Hillebrand,  to  take  me  about  in  the  morning. 
The  picturesqueness  of  Prag  came  up  to  expectation,  in 
spite  of  the  smash  of  the  famous  Earlsbriicke ;  especially 
the  approach  of  the  Eieinstadt  from  the  Earlsbriicke  is  a 
thing  to  remember. 

My  young  psychologist,  by  the  way,  does  not  sympa- 
thise— although  a  pupil  of  Hering's — with  the  recent 
tendency  to  exalt  the  physiological  and  experimental  side 
of  psychology.  He  thinks  Brentano  the  greatest  German 
psychologist. 

To  Ms  Wife 

I  have  been  to  see  Hering,  who  will  not  come  to  the 
Congress — ^being  one  of  the  people  who  likes  to  enjoy  his 
holiday   in    the   country — but   was    otherwise   extremely 
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amiable,  and  walked  me  about  the  town  disooutsmg 
about  hypootiam  atnong  other  matters.  He  had  a  case  of 
apparent  clairvoyance  which  he  satisfied  himself  waa  extra- 
ordinary  '  hypenoneaia  *  (intensified  memory) :  but  so  extra- 
ordinary that  he  does  not  think  it  would  be  believed  if  hej 
published  it.  I  told  him  about  Delboeufs  servant  girl  and 
the  post-hypnotic  order  to  bring  a  handkerchief  after  3500 
minutes:  but  he  ^aid  very  frankly  that  h^  didn't  believe | 
iftfU  !     An  attractive  man  Heriug ;  I  wish  he  was  coming, 

.  .  .  Hering  waa  rather  interesting  about  the  social  con-  ^ 
ditiou  of  Prag.     He  aays  that  Germans  and  Czechs   form 
almost  distinct  societies,  even  in  the  University  ;  he    hardly  j 
ever  meets  his  Czech  colleagues  for  social  purposes.      Ha' 
thinks  the  culture  of  the  Czechs  is  declining  owing   to  the 
general  feeling  that  it  is  patriotic  to  have  nothing  to  do  witli 
the  German  language :    that  some  of  tJiem  are  beginniog  to 
feel  this,  and  are  consequently  getting  up  a  movement   for 
learning^ — French ! 

I  have  accepted  the  offer  about  the  Hoyal  Commi^ioii  ;J 
didn't  see  bow  I  could  refuse.     Alas  !     Alas ! 

This  was  the  Gresham  University  Conamission, 
appointed  to  consider  the  draft  charter  for  a  Teaching 
University  in  London.  He  had  previously  shown 
interest  in  the  abortive  attempt  to  form  a  Teaching 
University,  and  it  was  on  this  account  probably  that 
he  felt  unable  to  refuse* 

The  Journal  continues  : —  I 

April  9, — Peat  is  a  deUghtful  place  for  a  traveller  who 
has  been  entertained  with  dinner  or  supper  every  evening 
of  his  stay  I 

AprU  10,^ — ^On  Tuesday  I  supped  with  I^nczy,  Profeasor 
of  History,  who  had  breakfasted  with  me  at  Xewnham  [in 
1882],  and  is  a  cultivated  mau,  talking  English  slowly  but 
accurately*  On  Wednesday  "  Pulzsky  Agost "  whose  Ixmk 
I  had  reviewed  in  the  Mn^luh  ffidorical  [Seview^  callad] 
and  took  me  to  sup  with  his  wife^  and  Mr.  Blaek^ — once 
Schwarz,  but   had   anglicised  his   name  and  Ameriaftniied 
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his  views  and  language  in  U.S.  Pulzsky  is  a  man  with  a 
great  flow  of  ideas,  talks  excellent  English  (was  at  school 
in  England),  and  readily  communicated  to  me  a  full  view 
of  the  political  situation  in  Hungary.  ...  On  Thursday  I 
supped — no,  I  must  say  dined  this  time — ^with  Medveczky, 
Professor  of  Philosophy,  and  drank  more  varied  and  abundant 
alcoholic  fluids  than  I  have  done  for  a  long  time.  I  was 
formally  toasted,  and  had  to  make  a  little  speech ;  but  this 
was  nothing  to  Friday,  when  I  went  to  a  banquet  of  Pro- 
fessors, and  had  my  health  drunk  &om  three  different  points 
of  view,  so  that  I  made  three  speeches.^  Last  night  I  dined 
with  Sir  A.  Nicholson  and  met  Szilargy,  one  of  the  Ministers, 
who  after  dinner  gave  me  a  full  view  of  the  Hungarian 
situation  so  far  as  it  presents  analogies  to  the  Irish  question. 
Very  interesting  and  instructive. 

The  Journal  breaks  off,  and  "the  account  of 
Hungarian  politics  did  not  get  itself  written."  The 
hiatus  can  be  partially  filled  from  letters  to  his  wife. 
On  April  13  he  writes  to  her  from  Vienna : — 

...  I  have  not  seen  an  English  newspaper  since  I  left 
Pest;  the  feeling  I  got  from  miscellaneous  reading  of 
Austrian  and  Hungarian  papers  is  that  it  would  be  pusil- 
lanimous in  us  Englishmen  to  despair,  even  if  Home  Eule 
has  to  come  with  all  its  probable  train  of  subsequent 
troubles :  since  the  Germans  in  Austria  and  the  Magyars  in 
Hungary  have  so  very  much  harder  and  more  dangerous 
problems  of  the  same  kind  to  deal  with,  and  yet  they  do  not 
despair.  It  is  at  any  rate  a  boon  for  us  to  be  free  from  all 
the  language  questions.  At  the  same  time  I  think  the  chances 
are  much  against  the  present  Austro-Hungarian  State — or 
rather  dual  union  of  States — ^holding  together  for  the  next 
fifty  years.     If  it  manages  that,  it  may  hold  together  for  good. 

From  Munich  on  April  15 
1  arrived  here  about  7.     Schrenck*  was  engaged,  but 

^  *'This  demands  psychological  subtlety/'  as  he  said  to  H.  O.  Dakyns. 
*  Baron  Dr.  von  Schrenck  Notzing,  secretary  of  the  Mnnich  branch  of 
the  Psychologlsche  Gesellschaft. 
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he  sent  Max  Offner,  the  Vice-President  of  the  Mimich 
branch  of  the  '*  [Psycbologische]  Gesellsebftft/*  who  faai 
been  entertaining  me  for  about  three  hours.  He  is  t 
schoolmaster,  who  rather  represents  the  side  of  orthodox 
psychology,  and  is  not  convinced  of  telepathy — but  not 
hostile.  The  Geaellschail  in  its  present  form  combiiiQi 
ordinary  psychology  with  psychical  research  :  and  doesn't  do 
much  at  the  latter  from  want  of  subjects  i  in  fact^  I  gather 
that  what  they  chiefly  do  iti  this  line  is  from  time  to  time 
to  have  a  report  on  our  [S,P,Kr]  ProGe€ding&  1  »  .  .  I  have  beiH 
chiefly  talking  to  Offner  about  Paedagogik — in  which  be 
doesn't  believe- — and  the  Greek  questioOi  which  appears  U> 
be  burning  here  too  and  as  to  which  he  is  decidedly  oa  our 
side.  I  am  rather  cheered  to  find  a  German  who  talks  of 
dropping  Greek  altogether  and  reducing  Latin  to  a  mini- 
mum, as  if  it  were  quite  within  the  range  of  practical 
Politics.  ,  .  , 

From  Na7tcy  on  April  20 

Just  after  I  had  posted  yesterday's  letter  and  dinad, 
li^geois  ^  turned  up,  and  made  himself  very  agreeable^  and 
«  ,  .  pressed  me  to  come  and  dine  with  him  to-morrow  (this 
evening).  He  also  proposed  to  take  ma  to  Li^beault  ^  and 
Bernheim  thb  afternoon*  ,  .  ,  [Lit5beault]  is  a  man  of  about 
sixty,  who  looks  —  what  he  called  himself  —  somewhat 
'  sauvage '  but  vigorous,  and  we  found  him  vivacious  and 
interesting;  hut  I  am  afraid  he  will  not  do  more  for  the 
cause,  as  he  has  given  up  his  practice — apparently  tired 
— ^and  is  now  intending  to  do  Htei^ry  work. 

From  Paris  on  AprU  2 1 

I  have  managed  to  get  to  Paris  to-day  after  all !  Bem- 
heim  came  to  dinner  at  Li^geoia'  last  night ;  very  interesting 
evening,  every  one  friendly,  ,  .  .  conversation  not  at  all  bad, 
considering  the  miscellaneousness  of  the  party*  I  en- 
deavoured to  make  up  for  my  inadequate  French  by  paying 

'  Ptofeairi^r  of  Iaw  at  NAncy. 

*  Dr.  Li^lMAUlt,  woU  knotfii  ««  one  of  the  founders  of  th«  N^ncy  aeboot 
of  hypiii>tiBm  ftlong  with  the  he»d  of  the  medic&l  facnltj  at  the  Uniretiutj, 

Dr.  Bernbeiin. 
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compliments  to  the  School  of  Nancy,  and  I  think  we  all 
parted  in  good  humour  with  each  other.  I  arranged  to  go 
with  Bemheim  to  the  hospital  early  this  morning.  Accord- 
ingly he  called  for  me  at  9  A.M.  and  we  went :  and  I  saw 
for  the  first  time  the  business-like  application  of  curative 
hypnotism  to  a  casual  collection  of  patients.  The  phenomena 
were,  of  course,  of  the  barndoor  kind — except  one  which  1 
will  mention;  what  was  interesting  was  (1)  the  rapidity 
with  which  every  one  he  tried  succumbed,  though  two  had 
never  been  tried  before;  (2)  the  matter-of-course  way  in 
which  he  gave  orders  to  believe  inventions  and  directed 
hallucinations,  while  the  other  patients  were  looking  [on]. 
It  is  difficult  for  a  stranger  to  feel  sure  how  far  what  each 
one  does  is  not  influenced  by  what  he  knows  to  be  expected 
of  him;  the  line  between  genuine  imconscious  and  semi- 
conscious obedience  seems  to  me  hard  to  draw. 

The  most  remarkable  thing — which  was  quite  new  to 
me — ^was  the  way  in  which  an  invented  (invented  by  B.) 
story  of  a  quarrel  in  the  night  between  two  patients 
appeared  to  be  believed  and  developed,  first  by  the  persons 
primarily  concerned,  and  then  by  half  a  dozen  other  patients 
in  the  room — in  the  normal  state  at  the  time — who  all 
professed  to  have  either  seen  or  heard  the  quarrel  in  some 
degree.  I  think  not  more  than  two  or  three  of  the  eight 
or  nine  whom  he  questioned  said  they  had  not  heard  or 
seen  anything.  If  the  thing  is  not  semi-conscious  eamplais- 
ance,  it  is  certainly  a  most  extraordinary  manifestation  of 
suggestibility. 

The  Journal  continues : — 

May  2. — .  .  .  I  will  make  three  observations,  as  fruits 
of  travel 

1.  Personal.  I  am  sad  to  find  that  as  I  grow  older,  my 
power  of  interesting  myself  deeply  in  anything  but  human 
beings  and  their  manners  [is]  diminishing.  When  I  was 
young  I  used  rather  to  like  to  know  no  one  in  a  new  town, 
in  order  to  get  more  full  and  pure  the  impression  of  the  town 
itself,  and  make  acquaintance  with  that     But  being  alone 
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at  Vienna — all  the  profeBeoTS  to  whom  I  bad  introductioiii 
being  off  on  Easter  Holidays— I  confess  I  was  mildly  bored, 
except  when  I  was  at  the  theatre,  in  spite  of  the  magnifi* 
cence  and  historic  interest  of  the  city.  Similarly  at  Stras- 
burg ;  whereas  at  Munich,  Nancy,  and  Paris,  finding  friendly 
acquaintances,  I  was  happy* 

2,  Sociolof^icaL  What  a  strange  contrast  there  is 
between  the  similarUy  of  tlie  ideas  and  manners  of  thought 
of  educated  Europeans  in  all  parts  of  Europe,  on  almost  all 
subjects  of  educated  interest  except  politics,  as  cotitmsted 
with  the  diverdttf  of  their  political  ideas  and  habita  of 
thought!  Talking  to  my  professors  about  philosophy, 
psychology,  education,  life,  I  almost  forget  that  we  belong 
to  different  countries ;  but  when  the  talk  turns  on  politica, 
the  difference  is  generaUy  sudden  and  startling,  in  spita  of 
all  the  interchange  of  thought  and  mutual  imitatioQ  of 
institutions  that  has  gone  on  for  so  long  and  is — one  would 
think^ — increasing. 

3.  S^P^I^.icaL  I  have  come  back  with  a  deep  coti- 
rietion  that  among  the  many  persons  in  Germany  and 
Fmnce  who  sympathise  with  our  efforts,  there  is  bo  one 
who  is  really  doing  myrk  in  the  subject — no  one,  that  is,  of 
the  persons  who  are  qualified  to  deal  with  its  difficulties,  in 
ray  opinion.  Eichet  is  doing  something,  but  he  is  just  now 
more  interested  in  a  flying  machina  No  one  is  eaying — as 
Hodgson  in  America — '  Psychical  Research  ia  the  most 
important  thing  in  the  world ;  my  life's  success  and  failure 
shall  be  bound  up  with  it/  Yet  I  am  convinced  that  only 
in  this  temper  shall  we  achieve  what  we  ought  to  achieva      I 

On  Saturday  Nora  was  made  Principal  of  Newnbam, 
and  to*day  she  is  dining  for  the  first  time  as  Principal  at 
the  Hall  called  by  her  name.  I  ara  doubtful  whether  she 
did  right  in  accepting^  but  only  for  a  reason  wliich  does  not 
occur  to  any  of  the  friends  and  relations  who  write  about  it. 
I  fear  that  she  may  not  find  time  for  the  work  of  the 
S*PR,,  for  which  I  think  her  uniquely  fit— much  more  fit 
than  I  am.  If  it  turns  out  that  she  must  sacrifice  some  of 
this  work,  1  shall  have  to  take  her  place ;  but  my  intellect 
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will  be  an  inferior  substitute  for  this  work,  and  I  shall  give 
up  with  reluctance  the  plans  of  literary  work  for  which  I 
am  better  fitted.  Still,  if  it  must  be  so,  I  shall  give  them 
up  without  hesitation,  just  as  I  should  give  them  up  to 
fight  for  my  country  if  it  was  invaded  (by  the  way,  though, 
I  believe  I  am  too  old  for  that). 

I  feel  that  at  the  age  I  have  reached — close  on  fifty-four 
— my  chief  demand  on  the  world  is  Time.  I  have  as  much 
as  I  strongly  desire  of  money,  reputation,  friends ;  but  time 
— ^no.  When  I  think  of  the  little  that  probably  remains, 
the  much  I  have  wasted,  the  much  that  I  need  for  my  work 
— I  put  the  pen  down ! 

Press  of  work  prevented  his  having  any  journal  to 
send  in  June.  On  June  7  he  wrote  to  Koden  Noel : — 
*'  Till  about  August  15th  every  day  is  full  of  business ; 
then  after  a  fortnight's  holiday  I  have  to  settle  down 
to  the  preparation  of  a  new  and  diflSeult  set  of 
lectures."  These  lectures  were  doubtless  a  course  on 
"Philosophy,  its  Scope  and  Method,"  given  in  the 
Michaelmas  term  of  1892.  He  had  lectured  only  on 
Ethics  and  Politics  since  1883. 

To  J.  A,  Symonds  on  Jvly  4 

Finding  myself  in  the  Athenasum,  I  thought  I  would 
write  a  political  page  of  my  journal,  which  I  enclose.  I  am 
glad  you  are  going  to  stay  so  long  in  England.  .  .  .  We  are 
oppressed  by  preparations  for  [the]  International  Congress 
of  Experimental  Psychology,  added  to  the  work  of  a  Eoyal 
Commission  for  making  a  London  University.*  But  the 
Congress  will  be  over  on  August  4th. 

In  the  Journal,  after  forecasting — not  very  correctly 
— the  results  of  the  General  Election  then  going  on, 
he  says : — 

I    voted    this    morning   for   my    present    Conservative 
member  for  the  borough  of  Cambridge,  without  hesitation, 
but  with  a  great  sense  of  isolation.     In  the  most  important 
^  The  Gresham  Uniyersity  Commission  had  begun  its  work  on  May  21. 
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ports  of  the  discussion  th&t  i^  now  being  carried  on  1  igne 
with  the  Oppositbn:  that  is,  I  think,  as  I  have  nlwap 
thought,  that  if  there  were  no  attack  on  property  combined 
with  the  political  movement  for  semi-indepeudenoe  of  tlie 
Irifih  nationality,  I  should  think  it  on  the  whole  beet  (o 
yield  to  this  movement  I  am  optimistic  as  regards  tlie 
connexion  of  Ireland  with  England ;  I  t}iink  this  eoonexioa 
will  subsist — for  purposes  of  common  defence  and  offeam 
and  unrestricted  internal  trade — whether  we  give  HotM 
Kule  or  refuse  it ;  but  I  think  we  shall  have  somewfaai  lest 
political  trouble  with  Ireland  if  we  give  it  than  if  we  refiiae 
it  But  to  abandon  the  landowners  of  Ireland  Co  tbe  tender 
mercies  of  the  people  who  have  for  eleven  years  carried  on^ 
an  unscrupulous  private  war  against  their  rights  of  pti>fl 
perty — rights  which  those  of  us  who  snpported  the  lind™ 
Bill  of  1881  morally  pledged  ourselves  to  secure  to  tbem — 
this  is  a  national  crime  and  deep  moral  disgrace  in  which  I 
can  have  no  part  The  fact  that  even  Tory  speakers  lay  no 
stress  on  this  danger  only  makes  me  feel  it  more  strongly ; 
they  know  that  the  landlords  ars  not  a  popular  class,  and 
that  the  spoliation  of  them  will  arouse  very  feeble  iDdigna- 
tion  in  the  breast  of  the  average  household  suffrages 

The  Congress  of  Psychologists  was  a  great  sucx^ess, 
and  repaid  the  time  and  energy  expended  on  it  and 
in  preparation  for  it^  so  far  as  such  a  meeting  can. 
Many  friends  assisted  by  offering  hospitality ;  many 
psychologists  from  many  lands  met,  and  there  wa« 
much  social  enjoyment  and  Btimulating  interchange 
of  ideas. 

It  was  in  October  of  this  year  that  TeJinyson  died. 
Sidgwick  wrote  to  his  son  : —  ^M 

It  is  like  the  end  of  a  reign — only  that  there  is  no  con- 
eluding  *  vive  le  roi  T  And^  indeed,  whatever  the  future 
may  have  in  store  for  English  poetrj%  it  is  impossible  that 
any  one  should  ever  hold  the  sway  he  held  over  the  minds 
of  men  of  my  generation ;  it  is  impossible  that  any  one'e 
thoughts  and  words  should  be  so  entwined  with  the  beat 
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moments  of  the  spring  and  summer  of  our  lives :  ''  To  us  he 
seems  the  last." 

He  was  probably  working  too  hard  at  this  time,  for 
he  writes  to  his  wife  in  December : — "  I  am  working 
as  hard  as  I  can,  but  I  wish  I  could  manage  a  little 
more  sleeping  at  night  and  a  little  less  in  the  after- 
noon 1 "  And  again  : — "  I  am  getting  on,  but  every- 
thing takes  longer  than  one  expects,  and  so  much 
labour  is  thrown  away,  e.g.  all  the  labour  I  am  spend- 
ing on  the  New  University,  so  far  as  I  can  see." 
The  work  was  partly  probably  in  connection  with  the 
fifth  edition  of  his  Methods  of  Ethics,  brought  out  in 
the  latter  half  of  1893.  The  revision  of  his  books  for 
a  new  edition  always  involved  a  great  deal  of  time 
and  thought — labour  which  he  grudged  somewhat 
when  he  had  new  subjects  he  wanted  to  go  on  to.  A 
third  edition  of  his  History  of  Ethics  had  been  pub- 
lished in  1892. 

In  January  of  1893  his  wife  had  a  fall,  producing 
slight  concussion  of  the  brain,  while  they  were  staying 
with  the  Creightons  at  Peterborough.  This  gave  him 
some  anxiety  at  first  and  necessitated  care  for  some 
time ;  he  always  felt  very  grateful  to  Mrs.  Creighton 
for  her  kindness  on  this  occasion. 

To  Miss  CauTianfrom  Hillside^  February  17 

Pray  do  not  defer  your  proposed  visit.  I  was  very 
much  alarmed  at  first  by  my  wife's  accident ;  but  it  has 
turned  out  a  **  straightforward  case,"  and  she  would  be  very 
sorry  if  you  did  not  come.  I  ought  to  say  that  on  Saturday 
/  shall  be  away,  but  I  return  on  Sunday  night.  ...  I  am 
a  fixture  here  always  from  Monday  to  Thursday,  but  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  week  I  am  liable  to  become  migratory. 

His  migratoriness  at  the  end  of  the  week  was  due 
to  his  Royal  Commission,  which  was  meeting  on 
Thursday  and  Friday  each  week. 
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Tq  Mr,  Albert  Dicet/  oti  March  1 
,  .  ,  I  quite  agree  with  you  that  the  pamtulDeiSS  to  fti>- 
testant  Ulster  of  the  dilemma  that  Home  Rule  priBsaiita — 
of  either  separating  theinselves  from  Great  Britain  or  from 
the  other  Irish  Loyalists — is  a  strong  argtiment  a^iiul 
Home  Rule,  and  one  that  Ulster  may  legitimately  pies 
with  emphaaia  But  I  cauBot  think  it  a  conclusive  aigti- 
ment  I  cannot  think  it  gives  Protestant  Ulster  a  rigbt  to 
determine  the  conditions  of  the  an^angement  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  rest  of  Ireland:  thongh  I  think  it  ^^m 
Protestant  Ulster  a  very  strong  claim  to  have  any  arfangjo- 
meut  she  may  like,  m  between  Grmt  Britain  and  hersci/i 

To  Miss  Cammn  on  April  13 

My  wife  is  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  suggestloitl 
about  the  opening  for  chemical  students  at  Newnhaiu.  We  1 
are  always  on  the  look  out  for  openings  m^  educatiom], 
because  it  is  far  from  being  true  that  any  one  can  teadi 
who  cannot  find  anything  else  to  do — even  if  they  knoir 
what  they  profess  to  teach.  In  fact,  I  think  there  is  no 
calluig- — excepti  perliaps,  Holy  Orders — into  which  it  is 
less  desirable  to  drive  people  who  are  not  conscious  of  a  ealL 

Wlmt  is  the  best  way  of  disposing  of  the  superflcioiis 
overgrowth  of  one's  library  }     This  is  the  real  problem   for  \ 
persons  (of  a  literary  turn)  about  to  change  house.      I  have 
not  yet  solved  it ;  but  I  console  myself  by  observing  that  my 
builder  is  not  yet  presenting  the  problem  in  a  pressing  form  I 

J.  A.  Symonds  died  at  Rome  on  April  1 9* 

To  Koihm  Nod  mi  May  12 
On  J,  A.  S/s  death  I  tried  to  write  to  you,  but  could 
not.  I  feel  it  as  one  feels  a  calamity  long  expected  but 
irreparable.  But  for  himself^  I  cannot  help  feeliug  a  certain 
relief  that  it  all  came  so  quickly.  He  has  often  said  to  me 
that  he  had  no  dread  of  death  or  aversion  to  it,  but  that  he 
did  shrink  from  the  long,  t^ous  business  of  consnmptii^ 
dying.  I  am  glad  he  has  been  spared  that  He  has  had  % 
wonderful  life^  and  done  his  work  in  a  struggle  with  ill* 
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health  which  ennobles  the  work.     But  it  is  difficult  to  realise 
that  all  converse  with  that  bright  spirit  is  at  aii  end* 

To  Mr.  WUfrid  Ward  on  July  1 7  {ah&ut  his  biography  of 
his  father)  ^ 

By  a  coincidence  your  letter  arrived  just  as  I  wag 
finishing  the  last  chapter  of  your  book.  I  have  read  it 
with  great  interest  I  think  your  book  is  one  of  a  rare 
claas-«the  class  of  biographies  which  are  good  in  tlie  sense 
in  which  good  novels  are  good :  I  mean  biographies  which 
do  not  merely  give  the  reader  the  feeling  that  the  writer 
has  performed  a  task  incumbent  on  him  in  a  competent 
manner,  hnt  which  give  him  the  peculiar  pleasure  and 
inBtniction  that  can  only  be  given  by  the  full  unfolding  of 
the  intellectual  and  moral  quality  of  a  rare  mind  that  has 
lived,  developed,  and  produced  important  social  effects  in 
interesting  circumstances* 

In  August  1893  he  gave  n  course  of  three  lectures 
on  the  History  of  Modem  Political  Ideas  up  to  1789 
to  Extension  students  at  the  summer  meeting  held  at 

ibridge  that  year.  After  they  were  over  he  writes 
his  wife  :— 

I  have  finished  my  lectures,  and  to-morrow  1  concentrate 
myself  on  my  book  for — twelve  days  !  Such  is  the  leisure  for 
study  of  a  being  supposed  to  have  that  commodity  unlimited. 

The  Michaelmas  term  of  1893  was  the  last  spent 
at  Hi  11  Bid e.  The  new  building  at  Newnham  College 
containing  the  rooms  to  be  occupied  by  Sldgwick  and 
his  wife  was  now  completed,  and  in  the  middle  of 
December  they  moved  into  them.  He  had  managed 
to  deal  somehow  with  **  the  superfluous  overgrowth 
of  his  library,"  and  what  remained  was  successfully 
disposed  in  the  rooms  and  passages  of  his  new  abode, 

^  IF.  O.  W&rd  mnd  the  Caihelie  EtvivaL 
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The  rooms  occupied  by  Sidgwick  and  his  wife  at 
Newnham  College  were  on  the  first  floor  of  a  build* 
ing  erected  with  inoney  left  by  Mr*  and  Mrs.  Pfeifler, 
Standing  across  the  site  of  the  recently  clused  path, 
it  connected  the  earliest  part  of  the  College  buildings 
with  the  part  over  which  Mrs.  Sidgwick  had  presided 
in  1880  to  1882,  Below  their  rooms  was  the  archway 
containing  the  bronze  gates  mven  by  students  aa  a 
memorial  to  Miss  dough,  and  above  were  students' 
rooms.  From  the  windows  there  is  an  extensive 
view  of  the  College  buildings  and  of  the  garden. 
The  rooms  included  a  private  dining-room,  where 
Sidgwick  and  his  wife  usually  had  their  meals. 
The  study  (as  at  Hillside)  was  somewhat  small ; 
but  every  available  space  in  Sidgwick's  study  — 
tableSj  chairs,  and  even  parts  of  the  floor- — were 
generally  covered  with  piled -up  books  and  papers, 
and  this  would  probably  have  happened  w^hatever  the 
size  of  the  room.  No  one  was  allowed  to  move  any- 
thing in  these  apparently  miscellaneous  piles,  and 
Sidgwick  had  a  surprising  power  of  laying  his  hand 
on  what  he  wanted  in  the  seeming  chaos.  Still  crises 
would  occur,  some  book  or  paper  would  be  anfindable, 
or  the  height  of  the  piles  would  become  unbearable, 
and  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  a  drastic  tidying-up. 
After  an  hour  or  two  of  this  had  resulted  in  the 
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destruction  of  much  rubbish,  and  the  reduction  of  the 
rest  of  the  accumulated  masses  to  comparative  order, 
he  would  triumphantly  invite  a  sympathetic  in- 
spection of  the  transformation  effected* 

Sidgwick  very  much  enjoyed  his  new  abode.  He 
liked  the  pretty,  well-proportioned  rooms.  He  liked 
the  College  buildings  with  their  red  brick  and  whit6 
paint  glowing  in  the  sunshine^  and  he  liked  the 
garden  made  cheerful  by  students  moving  about. 
The  aesthetic  pleasure  was  of  course  enhanced  by  all 
this  being  a  visible  evidence  of  the  success  of  his 
efforts  for  the  education  of  women.  He  liked  the 
garden,  too,  as  a  place  to  walk  in  for  a  few  minutes 
at  a  time  while  thinking  out  a  problem,  and  might 
often  be  seen  strolling  there,  absently  stroking  his 
beard  on  the  under  side  and  holding  it  up  against 
his  mouth — ^a  gesture  very  habitual  with  him  while 
meditating.  The  garden  soon  gave  him  pleasure  toe* 
in  another  way,  for  during  the  last  years  of  his  life 
he  acquired  a  new  love  for  the  beauty  of  flowers.  It 
will  have  been  perceived  that  he  had  always  greatly 
enjoyed  scenery,  but  the  minuter  beauties  of  nature 
did  not  appeal  to  him  much  till  these  later  years^  and 
he  was  gratified  to  find  a  new  taste  growing  with  the 

I  approach  of  old  age.  It  was  the  colour  that  he  cared 
for  most  in  flowers,  and  he  especially  enjoyed  a  mass 
of  yellow  blossom. 
Sidgwick  and  his  wife  made  a  practice  of  dining 
about  once  a  week  in  hall  with  the  staff  and  students 
of  the  College,  who  had  also  other  opportunities 
of  intercourse  with  him.  In  their  third  and  fourth 
years  students  were  invited  to  breakfast  in  groups 
of  four ;  and  in  the  afternoons,  once  a  week,  when 
Mrs*  Sidgwick  was  at  home  to  theraj  he  would  come 
in  for  a  few  minutes  for  his  tea  and  delight  them 
with  his  talk.  One  of  them  writes  :  *'  One  afternoon 
when  we  listened  (and  laughed)  while  he  talked,  in 
Mm.  Sidg wick's  drawing-room,  will  always  be  among 
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my  Red  Letter  days.  It  was  a  kind  of  *  liberal  ednoh 
tion ' " ;  and  another  speaks  of  vivid  recollectioni  nf 
his  readiog  some  of  Newbolt's  Adjmrah  Alt  oe  on* 
of  these  occasions.  The  students'  enjoyment  uf  their 
life  at  Newnham  gave  him  great  satisfaction,  and  ht 
regarded  this,  and  the  pleasure  they  ubtained  in  later 
life  through  College  friendships  and  the  wider  ontlook 
on  life  which  they  owed  to  Newnham,  as  among  tht 
greatest  benefits  the  College  conferred* 

The  Keport  of  the  Gresham  University  Coi 
was  issued  in  January  1894,  and  its  reeommendatioM^ 
have  been  substantially  followed  in  framing  the  coo- 
stitution  of  the  present  Uoiversity  of  London,  which 
came  into  force  in  1900,     Sidgwiek  was  opposed  for 
more  reasons  than  one  to  the  principle  of  comhiniiig 
the  ordinary  work  of  a  university  with  the  fimcticiii 
of  giving  degrees  to  external  students,  on  which  the 
Eeport  was  framed  ;  but  he  considered  it  so  important 
that  a  univenity — in  the  ordinary  sense — ^should  be 
established  in  London  with  as  little  delay  as  possible 
even  on  a  basis  which  he  regarded  as  ill-chosen,  thatyil 
he  appended  his  signature.     In  the  hope,  however^ 
that   it   might   be   of   service    to   those  who   would^ 
actually  have  to  construct  and  administer  the 
University,  he  added  a  careful  note^   pointing 
what   he   conceived   to   be    the    disadvantages 
dangers  involved  in  the  combination.     Of  these  the' 
most  important  was  that,  as  the  training  obtained  at 
a  University  in  a  healthy  condition  has  a  value  not 
expressed  in  the  marks  which  it  enables  its  students 
to   obtain  in  examination,  it  was    hard  that  a  new 
University  should  be  singled  out  to  be  deprived  of 
the  power  of  representing  this  value  by  its  degrees. 

In  May  1894  his  friend  Roden  Noel  died  suddenly 
of  heart  disease  while  qn  a  journey.  Sidgwiek  wit>te 
to  his  widow  from  Cambridge  on  June  2  : — 
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I  must  write  a  few  lines — though  I  feel  how  useleed 
words  are — to  tell  you  how  much  shocked  and  grieved  I 
waa  by  the  news  of  Roden's  death.  I  have  been  thinking 
ever  sitaee  of  him  and  of  your  trouble ;  and  also  of  the  early 
years  of  our  friendship,  when  we  talked  and  wrote  to  each 
other,  in  the  eagerness  of  youth,  on  all  things  in  heaven 
and  earth,  I  have  always  felt  that,  though  he  waa  keenly 
disappointed  by  the  world's  inadequate  recognition  of  his 
genius,  he  did  his  work  in  life  none  the  less  resolutely^ 
and  brought  out  his  gr^t  gifts,  and  remained  nobly  true  to 
his  ideaL  I  never  knew  any  one  more  free  from  what 
Goethe  calls—"  was  una  alle  bandigt,  das  Gemeina"  After 
conversing  with  him  I  always  felt  that  the  great  realities  of 
life  and  Thought  and  Art,  the  true  concerns  of  the  human 
spirit,  became  more  real  and  fresh  and  vivid  to  ma 

I  am  afraid  that  in  later  years  I  often  vexed  him  some* 
what  by  unaympathetic  criticism  of  his  poetic  work :  but  I 
am  glad  to  think  that  this  never  made  any  division  between 
us^— he  knew  that  I  recognised  in  him  the  *'deep  poetic 
heart  *'  and  the  rare  constructive  force  and  vividness  of 
poetic  imagination  in  which  he  waa  second  to  none  among 
his  contemporaries. 

To  Lady  Victoria  Swcion  (Mr,  Nod's  si^€r)  on  June  12 

It  is  now  thirty -six  years  since  we  first  became  intimate 
Mends  at  Cambridge.  *  .  .  I  sm  glad  to  think  that  ...  we 
never  failed  to  talk  and  write  with  perfect  mutual  trust  and 
unreserve.  And  I  certainly  never  came  away  from  a  talk 
with  him  without  feeling  afresh  the  variety  and  richness  of 
his  nature,  and  his  sensitiveness  to  all  things  beautiful  in 
nature,  and  all  things  noble  or  pathetic  in  human  life* 
1  never  knew  any  one  who  seemed  more  at  home  in  that 
higher  region  of  thought  and  feeling, — ^into  which  most  of  us 
rise  occasionally  with  some  eflbrt. — where  the  great  realities 
of  human  life  and  destiny  are  not  only  intellectually  grasped 
but  felt  with  full  intensity.  I  do  not  think  that  any  of 
those  who  really  knew  him  can  ever  fori'et  him;  and  I 
believe  that   there  are  many  who  only  knew  him  through 
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hia  writings  who  will  feel  that  the  warid  ifi  poorer  by  . 
lose. 

To  H.  G.  J}ak^i8  from  Newnham^  Juip  29 

.  .  .  The  truth  is  that  my  plaus — and  more  than  mj  pJan« 
— have  received  mther  a  shock  within  the  course  of  the  laat 
three  days.  I  have  had  letters  from  F,  Myere  and  O.  Ijodgt 
— as  a  member  of  the  S,P.R  you  will  know  their  names — 
to  the  effect  that  they  believe  themselves  to  have  got  pr^ 
of  the  reality  of  the  physical  phcDomena  of  Spiritualism.  (I 
use  current  terms,  because  the  question  is  not  yet  as  lo  lii 
§mi$e  of  the  phenomena,  but  only  as  to  the  fact)  The  in- 
vestigations have  been  carried  on  in  a  small  island  off  tim 
Mediterranean  coast,  belonging  to  Charles  Eichet — Parisiu 
Professor  of  Physiology^ — whose  name  yoti  may  also  kmm 
from  our  Proceeding&.  He,  Myers,  and  Lodge  have  been 
together  investigating  Eusapia  Paladino,  an  Italian  medium, 
and  they  believe  themBelves  to  have  got  the  phenomena 

under  perfect  tests. T   tell   you   all   this,  not   only 

because  it  may  interest  you,  but  that  you  uxay  see  how  my 
plans  are  upset.  Richet  asks  me  to  go  to  this  island,  and 
go  I  must  For  either  they  are  right,  and  I  must  put 
myself  in  a  position  to  support  them,  or  they  are  wttjug.  in 
which  case  1  must  try  to  find  out  how  or  why.  Bichet  ia 
a  very  careful  worker,  but  still 
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This  visit  of  Sidgwick  and  his  wife  to   the    lie 
Roubaud,  and  their  stay  under  the  hospitable  roof  of 
ProfeBsor  Richet,  first  on  the  island,  and  then  on  the_j 
mainland  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hyferes^  was  very^| 
enjoyable  and  very  interesting.     It  is  true  that   the" 
phenomena  to  be  investigated  were  less  striking  after  ^ 
Sidgwdck  arrived  than  they  had  been  before,  but  they  m 
were  striking  enough,  and  at  the  time  he  was  almost 
convinced  of  their  genuineness.     It  was  only  after 
Eusapia  Paladino  had   been  proved  in  the  following 
summer  to  be  a  habitual  trickster  (see  below,  pp,  542, 
543)  that,  taking  into  account  certain  auspicious  cir- 
cumstances observed  on  thia  earlier  oceaaiooi  Sidgwick 
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concluded  that  all  the  mysterious  phenomena  he  had 
witnessed  in  her  presence  were  due  to  fraud.  After 
leaving  the  South  of  France,  Sidgwick  and  his  wife 
went  to  Switzerland  for  a  short  time,  in  the  course  of 
which  they  stayed  with  Mrs*  Symonds  at  Davos,  and 
returned  to  England  about  the  middle  of  September, 
During  this  summer  and  autumn  he  was  taking  a 
very  greati  interest  in  the  Memoir  of  J.  A.  Symonds^ 
which  Mr.  H.  F.  Brown  was  engaged  in  writing. 

To  Miss  Cannanfrom  W7dUin^ekame  on  Jannary  1,  1895 

I  write,  as  you  see,  from  Scotland,  where  we  are  spend- 
ing out  brief  holiday  among  nephews  and  nieces  of  tender 
years.  You  may  be  amiised  to  imagine  me  aa  about  to 
personate  in  a  taikau  vivani — for  the  amusement  of  a  festive 
audience — the  character  of  John  Knox,  the  particular  inci- 
dent in  John  Knox's  career  selected  for  representation  being 
his  vain  endeavour  to  correct  the  frivolity  of  Queen  Mary. 
1  told  my  siafcers-in-law  that  Erasmus  would  suit  me  much 
better,  but  they  did  not  think  that  a  Scottish  audience 
could  be  expected  to  take  any  interest  in  a  Laodicean  of  that 
stamp—in  spite  of  Froude. 

,  ,  ,  Talking  of  History  renunds  me  that  I  have  been 
making  some  remarks  on  Mr.  Kidd's  book.  You  may 
remember  that  you  were  reading  it  when  you  were  with  us. 
It  occurs  to  me  that  you  may  be  interested  in  them,  so  I 
have  asked  my  bookseller  to  send  you  a  copy  of  the  NaUonal 
Ueview^  in  which  my  article  appeared*  1  am  rather  afraid 
that  you  may  tlunk  it  shows  undue  animosity ;  the  truth  is 
I  that  I  have  no  ill-will  towards  Kidd,  who  is  certainly  a 
vigorous  and  stimulating  writer,  but  I  do  think  that  the 
reviewers  are  to  blame  for  not  having  foimd  out  how  little 
he  knows*  I  do  not  mean  ''little''  compared  with  moat 
men,  but  little  compared  with  the  preteusionu  of  his  book- 
However,  of  this  you  will  judge  if  you  read  my  review*^ 


^  '*PoUti<Ma   Proph€ 
December  1894}  repnnti 


7  And   SoieiDbgy/'  in    the   NfUimtd  Bsm^o   for 
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7b  Im  Side^'-in-lma,  Mrs.  William  Sidgwwk^  ^fr&m 
U%iUimf£JiUfm  on  Jammrtf  9 

I  ought  to  have  sejit  yoti  back  the  enclosed  [AnthcmT 
Hope's  DoUif  Difdog^ies]  before,  with  a  critical  i-iew  :  bat 
I  found  it  —  like  all  the  author's  productionB  —  eaaier 
to  read  than  to  exeiciBe  one's  mind  about  alterwurck 
The  central  thread  of  story  seema  to  me  an  ejceaed- 
ingly  clever  bit  of  harping  on  one  string^ — with  the  draw- 
backs of  that  form  of  instrumental  music:  but  I  think 
it  would  get  a  little  wearisome  before  the  end  if  tli^ 
dialogue  were  not  so  neat  and  well  managed  But  di« 
secondary  characters — at  least  the  female  ones — fieem  to 
me  much  more  coarsely  done:  t.g.  the  scene  with  llie 
Dowager  seems  to  me  so  farcical  as  to  jar  with  the  toiia 
of  well '  bred,  if  extravagant,  comedy  maintained  in  the 
'Dolly*  scenes,  and  Mrs.  Hilary  and  Miss  Phyllis  seem 
to  me  both  conventional  and  vulgar.  However,  I  read  il 
through  from  beginning  to  end  with  complete  etitertain- 
ment ;  and  as  I  grow  older  I  think  this  is  the  kind  of  com* 
position  that  I  prefer  for  relaxation,  rather  than  a  navel 
earrying  heavier  guns.  I  read  rather  a  good  one  of  the 
latter  sort  last  week,  My  Lady  Rotka  (Weyman) :  I 
thought  it  gooti  all  through,  but  was  still  slightly  pleaaad 
when  I  got  to  the  end  of  it — whereas  I  was  certainly  e/tyrtf 
when  I  finished  the  Dolbj  D-mlognts. 

I  hope  you  have  had  a  pleasant  Christmas.  We  have 
been  quiet  and  happy  here.  .  .  .  We  return  to  Cambridge 
on  Friday,  I  going  round  by  Glasgow  to  give  a  lectune  u> 
the  Philosophical  Society** 

The  pohtieal  tone  here  is  decidedly  hopefnl,  though  I  do 
not  precisely  know  on  what  solid  grounds,  as  the  prospeele 
of  the  session  appear  to  me  rather  favourable  to  the  other 
aide,  and  A,  J.  B»  does  not  go  by  bye-elections.  But  hopefxil 
they  are. 

I  hope  William  is  still  able  to  golfl  I  was  getting  on 
rather  well  with  the  garden  variety  of  the  game  till  snow  caioe. 

*  On  '*The  PMlosopIiy  of  Qommon  S«o»c/*  ptibliahwi  m  .Vtitrf,  and  re- 
published in  l^4±uu$  on  £emi  omd  Mrr  Lt^urfS  and  E^ay^^  190&, 
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Garden  golf  as  played  at  Whittingehame  offered 
considerable  variety,  a  sufficiency  of  hazards  and 
some  good  iron  strokes,  and  Sidgwick,  without  play- 
ing well,  enjoyed  it  very  much,  and  felt  so  boyish  a 
pleasure  in  a  successful  stroke  that  it  gave  others  a 
sympathetic  pleasure  to  see  him  play. 

To  Lady  J^ances  Bal/our  from  Cambridge,  Jarmary  16 
Seeley's  death  ^  no  friend  could  regret  on  his  account ;  it 
was  almost  painless,  as  the  disease  had  been,  and  that  with 
cancer  is  something  to  be  grateful  for.  But  it  makes  Cam- 
bridge feel  diminished  and  poor  to  have  lost  within  a  year 
two  men  so  remarkable  as  him  and  Bobertson  Smith.  We 
have  no  young  men  coming  on  of  the  same  mark — at  any 
rate  outside  mathematics  and  physical  science. 

To  his  Nephew,  A.  C.  Benson,  on  March  1 5 
I  have  been  having  rather  a  bad  time  with  influenza — a 
fortnight  on  my  back — or  I  would  have  thanked  you  before 
for  your  Gray.^  I  read  it  with  much  interest :  it  seemed 
to  me  conceived  with  subtlety  and  care,  and  finely  expressed. 
It  is  not  my  Gray :  but  I  do  not  state  that  as  an  objection, 
as  I  am  conscious  that  I  have  never  quite  been  able  to 
make  out  G.  But  I  should  have  thought  that  his  interest 
in  literature  was  more  that  of  an  artist  in  verbal  express- 
sion ;  his  interest  in  history  more  either  antiquarian  or 
literary;  and  his  interest  in  nature — welL  But  I  like 
almost  all  the  part  of  your  poem  that  presents  this  side 
of  him  very  much,  the  delicate  observation  seems  to  me 
thoroughly  Grayish ;  still  I  was  going  to  say  that  I  do  not 
imi^ine  him  as  likely  to  climb  mountains  "in  pursuit  of 
some  unheeded  spirit."  This  seems  to  me  to  put  him  too 
near  Wordsworth  or  Shelley. 

However,  as  I  said,  I  like  all  this  part  of  the  poem 
thoroughly,  though  ¥dth  reserves  from  a  biographical  point 
of  view.    I  don't  altogether  like  what  you  say  of  his  Mends. 

^  Sir  J.  R.  Seeley  died  on  January  13,  1895. 

2  "Thomas  Gray,"  a  poem  privately  printed  in  1896,  and  afterwards 
published  with  Tht  Professor  and  other  Poems, 
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Am  la  Hofsce  Walpole,  I  suppose  his  enthusiaani  for  Qnj 
had  somewhat  cooled  by  1771 ;  stilly  I  don't  imsguie  hm 
m  ever  eooiiiig  the  patron  over  G.^not  since  the  fiisfc 
ojifDrtuiiate  journey*  And  as  to  the  ''  pltimp  Preceatotr 
may  we  not  hope  that  Gray  carried  to  his  grave  the  amiabk 
tdmdnaaa  of  friendship  which  had  led  him  to  labour  m 
abuDdantly  in  correcting  Mason's  &tufiF?  Is  there  ai^ 
evidence  that  he  didn't  ?  He  certainly  made  him  hk 
literary  executor.  But  you  know  all  this  much  better  than  1 
do.  The  lines  about  BoDstetten  are  mo^^ing  and  doabtka 
true,  though  I  fancy  Gray,  who  waa  after  all  an  EngliBhman, 
thought  the  effusiveness  and  excitability  of  the  young  Swiss 
a  little  pieett  though  very  charming.  But  this  is  not 
oriticiam  ;  you  could  not  put  everything  into  blank  vefae ! 
Enough.  You  understand  that  T  ramble  on  not  to  itistrac 
you,  but  merely  to  show  that  your  poeixi  lias  interested  me,  | 

To  Miss  Cantmn  from  tht  Bedford  ffoiel,  Btightim^  on  AprU  1 ' 

Our  process  of  convalescence  is,  I  think,  complete ;  at 
least  we  are  as  well  as  we  were  before  the  "  flu," — ^my  wife 
saya  she  is  better.  We  spent  eight  days  with  my  brother 
Arthur  and  his  wife,  first  at  Littlehampton,  and  then  at 
Seaford,  with  much  pleasure.  The  physical  delight  of  feel- 
ing one's  strength  come  back  is  very  gi'eat.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  aea-air  was  supplied  by  lV>vidence  with  a 
vigour  and  profusion  which  rendered  it  more  medicinal  than 
agreeable ;  but  the  wind  dropped  yesterday,  and  March 
went  out  like  a  lamb  after  all,  though  the  lamb-like  character 
was  only  assumed  at  the  very  last  moment 

It  i^  a  provoking  kind  of  complaint  this  influenza,  as  it 
does  not  even  confer  immunity  from  itself ;  and  I  certainly 
found  it  very  depreesing  for  a  time.  For  three  days  I  could 
take  an  interest  in  nothing  except  making  my  will — I  mean 
it  was  to  this  subject  that  my  thoughts  naturally  flew  wheu  I 
I  let  them  go.  But  then  1  do  not  remember  spending  a " 
day  in  bed  for  twenty  years  l>efore,  so  the  unaccustomed 
incidents  of  this  position  may  have  had  something  to  do 
with  tlie  depression.      As  Mr,  Garth  in  Middlemarck 
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[when  he  lost  £90  to  a  scapegrace  protSg^,  "These  things 
are  a  great  interruption  to  business." 

I  cannot  strongly  recommend  either  of  our  seaside  places 
firom  the  point  of  view  of  scenery,  but  we  had  a  pleasant 
afternoon  at  Lewes,  which  is  historically  interesting  and 
picturesquely  situated. 

If  all  goes  well  we  hope  to  come  to  the  Lakes  ^  at  the 
end  of  August — but  this  is  looking  too  far  ahead ! 

To  Wilfrid  Ward  from  Cambridge,  May  18 

Owing  to  unusual  pressure  of  work — I  have  had  to  read 

and  advise  on   the  publication  of  the   MS.  of  a  deceased 

friend — I  have  been  unable  to  read  your  Qioarterly  article  * 

till  yesterday.      As  regards  the  two  points  mentioned  in 

your   letter,    I    think    I    agree   mainly    with    Balfour    on 

the  first,  and  with  you,  to  a  great  extent,  on  the  second. 

That  is  (1)  I  am  not  able  to  separate  my  conception  of 

the  external  world  into  "  physical "  and  "  metaphysical "  iii 

the    manner    which   you    seem    to  r^ard  as    simple    and 

accepted.     I  do   not  say  that  a  distinction   m^iy  not  be 

drawn  between  the  two  ways  of  regarding  and  investigating 

matter :  but  that  it  is  much  more  difl&cult  to  draw  than  is 

commonly  supposed  by  students    of   physical  science  who 

have  a  turn  for  philosophising,  and  who  find  it  a  convenient 

way    of  gliding  over    the    contradictions,  in    which   their 

philosophising  tends  to  involve  them,  to  put  their  view  into 

two  compartments.     This  kind  of  dualism  always  reminds 

me  of  the  more  simple-minded  people  who  are  content  to 

regard  a  proposition  as  "  true  in  theory,  but  not  in  practice." 

I  do  not,  of  course,  say  this  with  regard  to  your  view,  but 

only  to  indicate  "  where  I  am  "  in  the  matter. 

(2)  On  the  other  hand,  as  regards  Reason  and  Authority, 

I  am  on  the  whole  decidedly  with  you.     I  am  thinking  of 

printing  something  on  the  subject     If  I  do,  I  will  send  it 

you ;  if  not,  I  will  send  you  the  rough  notes  suggested  by 

your  article. 

^  Miss  Caiman  lives  in  Easedale. 

^  An  article  on  Arthur  Balfour's    The  Foundations  of  Belief,  in  the 
Quarterly  Review,  Maroh  1895. 
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The  *' deceased  friend  **  whose  matiuacript  he 
been  reading  waa  doubtless  Seeley,     During  this  f 
he  edited  Seeley's  Introductimi  to  Folilieal 
published  in  January  1896, 

It  was  in  one  of  these  years  that  Sidgwiek  wroE? 
to    Lord    Tennyson    the    following   letter    about   in 
MemoHc^m^  published  in  the  latter's  life  of  hia  father.* 

After  thinking  over  the  matter,  it  has  seemed  to  mt 
better  to  write  to  jou  a  somewhat  different  kind  of  letter 
from  that  which  I  originally  designed ;  a  letter  not  primarily 
intended  for  pubUcatioa,  though  I  wish  you  to  feel  at  lib^ty 
to  print  any  part  of  it  which  you  may  find  suitable,  bill 
primarily  intended  to  serve  rather  as  a  "  document "  oii  I 
which  you  may  base  any  statements  you  may  wish  to  makie 
as  to  the  impression  produced  by  In  Memormm.  I  havt 
decided  to  adopt  this  course  hecfiuse  I  want  to  write  with 
rather  more  frank  egotism  than  I  should  otherwise  like  to 
show,  I  want  to  do  this,  because  in  describing  the  impres- 
sion made  on  me  by  the  poem,  I  ought  to  make  clear  the 
point  of  view  from  which  I  approached  it.  and  the  attitude 
of  thouglit  which  I  retained  luider  its  influence.  In  what 
follows  I  shall  be  describing  chiefly  my  own  experienoes: 
but  I  shall  allow  myself  sometimes  to  eay  "  we "  rather 
than  **  I.'*  meaning  by  "  we  **  my  generation,  as  known  to  me 
through  converse  with  intimate  friends. 

To  begin,  then :  our  views  on  religious  matters  were  not, 
at  any  rate  after  a  year  or  two  of  the  discussions  started  in 
1860  by  E^mys  ami  Rtm€ii%  really  in  harmony  with  those 
which  we  found  suggested  by  In  Memormm,  They  wei« 
more  sceptical  and  less  Christian,  in  any  strict  sense  of  the 
word ;  certainly  this  was  the  case  with  myself :  I  remember 
feeling  that  Clough  r^freamied  my  individual  habits  of 
thought  and  sentiment  more  than  your  father,  although  as  a 
poet  he  movtd  me  less.  And  this  more  sceptical  attitude 
ha^  remained  mine  through  life ;  while  at  the  same  time  I 
feel  that  the  beliefs  in  God  and  in  immortality  are  vital  to 
human  well-being, 

'  Al/r^,  L&td  Tmny^n^  A  Mtm^^  toIp  i.  p.  800. 
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Hence  the  most  important  influence  of  In  Memoriam 
on  my  thought)  apart  from  its  poetic  chann  as  an  expres- 
sion of  personal  emotion,  opened  in  a  region,  if  I  may  so 
say,  deeper  down  than  the  difference  between  Theism  and 
Christianity:  it  lay  in  the  unparalleled  combination  of 
intensity  of  feeling  with  comprehensiveness  of  view  and 
balance  of  judgment,  shown  in  presenting  the  deepest  needs 
and  perplexities  of  humanity.  And  this  influence,  I  find, 
has  increased  rather  than  diminished  as  years  have  gone  on, 
and  as  the  great  issues  between  Agnostic  Science  and  Faith 
have  become  continually  more  prominent  In  the  sixties  I 
should  say  that  these  deeper  issues  were  somewhat  obscured 
by  the  discussions  on  Christian  dogma,  and  Inspiration  of 
Scripture,  etc.  You  may  remember  Browning's  reference  to 
this  period  [Oold  Hair,  xxix.] — 

The  EssajB  and  Reviews  debate 
Begins  to  tell  on  the  public  mind, 
And  Ck)len8o'B  words  have  weight 

During  these  years  we  were  absorbed  in  struggling  for 
freedom  of  thought  in  the  trammels  of  a  historical  religion : 
and  perhaps  what  we  sympathised  with  most  in  In 
Memoriam  at  this  time,  apart  from  the  personal  feeling, 
was  the  defence  of  "  honest  doubt,"  the  reconciliation  of 
knowledge  and  faith  in  the  introductory  poem,  and  the 
hopeful  trumpeting  of  the  lines  on  the  New  Year — 

Ring  out  the  thousand  wars  of  old, 
Ring  in  the  thousand  years  of  peace, 

and  generally  the  foruKird  movement  of  the  thought. 

WeU,  the  years  pass,  the  struggle  with  what  Carlyle 
used  to  call  "  Hebrew  old  clothes  "  is  over.  Freedom  is  won, 
and  what  does  Freedom  bring  us  to  ?  It  brings  us  face  to 
face  with  atheistic  science :  the  faith  in  God  and  Immortality, 
which  we  had  been  struggling  to  clear  from  superstition, 
suddenly  seems  to  be  in  the  air :  and  in  seeking  for  a  firm 
basis  for  this  faith  we  find  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  the  "  fight 
with  death  "  which  In  Memoriam  so  powerfully  presents. 

What  In  Memoriam  did  for  us,  for  me  at  least,  in 
this  struggle  was  to  impress  on  us  the  ineffaceable  and 
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iaeradieable  oonvictiott  that  hutfrnnUy  will  not;   and  cat 
acquiesce  in  a  godless  world :  the  **  man  in  men  "  will  i 
do  this,  whatever  individual  luen  may  do,  whatever  1l 
raay  temporarily  feel  themselves  driven  to  do,  by  followiiii 
methods  which  they  cannot  abandon  to  the  eonclusiona  to 
which  these  metliods  at  present  seem  to  lead* 

The  forcse  with  which  it  impressed  this  couviGlioii  ww 
uot  due  to  the  mere  iiUtndty  of  its  expresaion  of  the  feel* 
ings  which  Atheism  outrages  and  Agnosticism  ignores :  bat 
rather  to  its  expreasiou  of  them  along  with  a  reTereal 
docility  to  the  lessons  of  science  which  also  belongs  to  Ik 
essence  of  the  thought  of  onr  age. 

I  temember  being  struck  with  a  note  in  Naiurg^  at  tk 
time  of  your  father's  death,  which  dwelt  on  thia  I: 
mentioned  aspect  of  his  work,  and  regarded  hijn  aa  j 
eminently  the  Poet  of  Science.  I  have  always  feJt  1 1 
charactexistic  important  in  estimating  his  effect  on  \m 
generation.  Wordsworth's  attitude  towards  Nattire  wa£ 
one  that,  so  to  say,  left  Science  unr^arded :  the  Nattare  foi^ 
which  Wordsworth  stirred  our  feelings  waa  Nature  as  knowi 
by  simple  observation  and  interpreted  by  religious  atid 
sympathetic  intuition.  But  for  your  father  the  pbysicil 
world  is  always  the  world  as  known  to  us  through  physical 
Bcieuce :  the  scientific  ^iew  of  it  dominates  his  thoughts 
about  it;  and  his  g^nei^l  acceptance  of  this  view  is  real 
and  sincere,  even  when  he  utters  the  intaoseflt  feelii^  of 
its  inadequacy  to  satisfy  our  deepest  needs.  Had  it  beefi 
otherwise,  had  he  met  the  atheistic  tendencies  of  modam 
Science  with  mom  confident  deiianee,  more  confident  assertioci 
of  an  Intuitive  Faculty  of  theological  knowledge,  overridiBg 
the  results  laboriously  reached  by  empirical  scieoce.  I  think 
his  antagonism  to  these  tendencies  would  have  been  far  Isss 
impressiva 

\  always  feel  this  stmngly  in  reading  the  meaaocaUa 
Unes  [cxxiv.] : — 

If  e'er  when  £uth  had  isUen  adle^ 
I  h«ud  a  vcdise  '  believe  no  iBone,' 
And  beanl  an  ever-breaking  shon^ 

Tlwt  tQiid)l€d  in  the  Gkdles  deep ; 
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A  warmth  within  the  breast  would  melt 
The  freezing  reason's  colder  part, 
And  like  a  man  in  wrath  the  heart 

Stood  up  and  answered  *  I  have  felt' 

At  this  point,  if  the  stanzas  had  stopped  here,  we  should 
have  shaken  our  heads  and  said,  "  Feeling  must  not  usurp 
the  function  of  Season.  Feeling  is  not  knowing.  It  is  the 
duty  of  a  rational  being  to  follow  truth  wherever  it  leads." 

But  the  poet's  instinct  knows  this ;  he  knows  that  this 
usurpation  by  Feeling  of  the  function  of  Beason  is  too  bold 
and  confident ;  accordingly  in  the  next  stanza  he  gives  the 
turn  to  humility  in  the  protest  of  Feeling  which  is  required 
(I  think)  to  win  the  assent  of  the  "  man  in  men  "  at  this 
stage  of  human  thought : 

No,  like  a  child  in  doubt  and  fear  : 

But  that  blind  clamour  made  me  wise ; 
Then  was  I  as  a  child  that  cries, 

But,  crying,  knows  his  father  near  ; 

And  what  I  am  beheld  again 

What  is,  and  no  man  understands  ; 
And  out  of  darkness  came  the  hands 

That  reach  through  natiu^  moulding  men. 

These  lines  I  can  never  read  without  tears.  I  feel  in 
them  the  indestructible  and  inalienable  minimum  of  faith 
which  humanity  cannot  give  up  because  it  ia  necessary  for 
life ;  and  which  I  know  that  I,  at  least  so  far  as  the  man  in 
me  is  deeper  than  the  methodical  thinker,  cannot  give  up. 

If  the  possibility  of  a  "  godless  world "  is  excluded,  the 
faith  thus  restored  is,  for  the  poet,  unquestionably  a  form 
of  Christian  faith :  there  seems  to  him  then  no  reason  for 
doubting  that  the 

sinless  yean 
That  breathed  beneath  the  Syrian  blue, 

and  the  marvel  of  the  life  continued  after  the  bodily  death, 
were  a  manifestation  of  the  "  immortal  love  "  which  by  faith 
we  embrace  as  the  essence  of  the  Divine  nature.  "  If  the 
dead  rise  not,  Christ  is  not  risen  " :  but  if  we  may  believe 
that  they  rise,  then  it  seems  to  him,  we  may  and  must 
believe  the  main  drift  of  the  Gospel  story ;  though  we  may 
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trandently  wonder  wby  the  risen  Lord  told  Hia   diaeif 
only  of  life,  and  nothing  of  "  what  it  is  to  die." 

From  this  point  of  view  the  note  of  Christian 
struck  in  the  introductory  stanzas  is  in  harmony  witb  il 
that  follows.  And  yet  I  have  always  felt  that  iii  a  eeitaii 
sense  the  effect  of  the  introduction  does  not  quite  reproaesi 
the  effect  of  the  poem.  Faith,  in  the  introduetioD^  is  too 
completely  triumphant.  1  think  this  m  inevitable^  becaiui 
so  far  as  the  thought^debate  presented  by  the  poem 
summed  up,  it  must  be  summed  up  on  the  side  of  Fi 
Faith  must  give  the  last  word  :  but  tlie  last  woid  is  not  tbe 
whole  utterance  of  the  truth:  the  whole  truth  is  itm 
asgnrance  and  doubt  must  alternate  in  the  moral  world  ia 
which  we  at  present  live,  somewhat  as  night  and  day 
alternate  in  the  phytical  world*  The  revealing  viaioiii 
come  and  go ;  when  they  come  we  feel  that  we  know :  bot 
in  the  intervals  we  must  pass  through  states  in  which  all 
is  dark,  and  in  which  we  can  only  struggle  to  hold  the 
conviction  that 

.  .  ,  Power  is  with  us  ift  the  night 
"Wliic^li  makes  the  darkneK  oixd  the  lights 
And  dweUs  not  in  the  light  alont^     [xavi] 

Ta  J31  O.  Dakifrnfrmi  Cambridge,  Avffust  15,  189  5 
...  I  think  I  must  eome  alone,  as  we  ought  not  bcyth 
to  leave  Cambridge  while  the  ''  Eusapia "  e^cperimezita  [aee 
p,    532]    are  going  on    here,   .   .   .   The   eiperimetits    an 
interesting,  but  perplexing. 

7b  tlte  Sam*  from  London  on  Au^ud  23 
I  hope  to  reach  Haslemerc  at  5.34  to-tnorrow,      I  am 
here  temporarUy,  presiding  at  an  International  Co-opertitiTe 
Congresg ;  return   to    Eneapia  and   the    Dark    Circle    M^jft 
evening. 

And  m§min  on  AiiguM  31  from  Cambridge 
As  to  Eusapia,  nothing  to  say  as  yet     Hodgson  ^  ta  liare^ 
and  we  are  detennined  to  worrj*  out  the  tnith  if  posaibleu 

These  experiments  with  Euaapia  Pakdi&o,  extcDd- 

*  Seontary  of  thi  Ani«ricftit  Omoch  df  the  RF.R. 
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ing  over  several  weeks — during  which  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Myers,  with  praiseworthy  devotion  to  the  interests 
of  science,  entertained  her  at  their  house  at  Cam- 
bridge— ended  in  a  conviction  that  the  phenomena 
exhibited  there  were  fraudulent,  and  could  almost 
all  be  explained  by  a  particular  trick  which  had  been 
early  suspected,  and  of  which  Dr.  Hodgson  worked 
out  the  details.  The  medium  had  steadily  refused 
conditions  which  would  have  excluded  this  method. 

To  Mr.  Basil  Chafnpneys  from  Cambridge,  January  9,  1896 
.  .  .  The  chief  general  defect  of  [Bridges']  account  of 
[Milton's]  metre  seems  to  me  perhaps  due  to  a  desire  to 
be  clear  and  elementary,  and  not  to  subtilise  too  much: 
but  he  certainly  seems  to  me  to  represent  the  relations 
of  syllables  stressed  and  unstressed  as  simpler  than  they 
really  are.  Thus  he  ignores  relativity  of  stress:  I  mean 
that  the  iambic  effect  is  often  produced  when  the  syllable 
that  ought  to  be  short  is  stressed  as  much,  or  nearly  as  much, 
as  long  syllables  ordinarily  are,  only  it  is  followed  by  one 
which  has  more  weight 
Take  the  line — 

On  this  mount  he  appeared ;  under  this  tree 
Stood  viaible. 

Bridges,  I  suppose,  would  simply  say  that  there  was  an 
"inversion  of  stress  in  the  fourth  foot,"  and  would  not 
notice  the  fifth.  But  in  fact  the  parallel  between  the  two 
sentences  requires  the  second  "  this  "  to  be  nearly  as  much 
stressed  as  the  first,  so  that  the  iambic  effect  is  only  pro- 
duced by  a  stronger  stress  on  "  tree " ;  and  certainly  both 
"  this  "  and  "  tree  "  are  more  stressed  than  the  first  syllable 
of  "  under." 

Also  I  think  more  evidence  is  needed  of  the  startling 
proposition  that  Milton  scanned  his  lines  on  one  plan  and 
read  them  on  another.  He  is,  no  doubt,  the  pedant  among 
our  great  poets :  but  I  doubt  his  being  as  much  of  a  pedant 
as  that  implies.  However,  I  am  not  confident  here.  But 
on  one  point  I  am  confident.     I  feel  sure  that  in  [two  of 
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words  derived    from    the   latin :    I   feel  sure    that   Milta 
accented    **  ambitious "  and    "  future "  as    we    now    acoefli 
*' ambitiosus "  and  "futuriis"  in  reading  Latin.      The 
ara  surely  quite  intolerable  as  B,  reads  them,* 
However,  it  is  certainly  a  good  piece  of  work. 

In  November  1895  the  Associates  of  Newnhiai 
College*  had  urged  that  a  new  appeal  should  be  made 
to  the  University  of  Cambridge  to  give  degrees  to 
women,  Sidgwick  hesitated.  He  had  a  strong  con- 
viction that  it  would  be  the  right  course  for  the 
University  to  take,  and  decidedly  to  its  own  advaii' 
tage — pecuniarily  and  otherwdse^ — to  admit  women  to 
full  membership ;  and  as  he  said  to  the  Senate  in 
February  1896,  they  had  had  twenty-five  years  to 
think  the  matter  over,  and  "no  one  could  accuse  the 
University  of  undue  haste  and  rashness  if  they  now 
decided  to  admit  women  to  the  full  membership  of  j 
the  University."  Also  all  the  Universities  in  Great  ^ 
Britain,  except  Cambridge  and  Oxford,  had  by  this 
time  opened  their  degrees  to  women.  Still  he  doubted 
whether  the  University  was  ripe  for  a  sound  de*^ 
cision  on  the  question.  The  w^onien  had  the  subst^m-V 
tial  advantages  of  University  education,  examination, 
and  recognition ;  he  feared  that  these  might  be 
imperilled  by  asking  for  more ;  and  he  was  at  first 
inclined  also  to  think  that  the  advantages  they  would 
gain  by  the  degree  were  of  a  more  formal  and  on- 
substantial  kind  than  they  supposed.  The  women » 
however,  went  into  the  case  with  care,  and  produced 

>  Th«  Un&i  Alluded  to  as  git  en  by  Mr.  Bridge  iii  his  Milkm'B  Pr^w&dm 
*fe  : — 

(a)  A»  ui  example  of  ^'ioTemoii  or  ftmrth  stresa  ** : 
Before  tliy  feUowi  unbitioux  to  wLq. 

(fr)  As  ui  example  of  ''  mveTl«d  ifth  mtt^m  '*  z 

Beyond  ^m  pant  example  and  fiiluiv, 

t  A  body  consiiitiiig  of  members  of  the  staff  and  former  studeuls  of  ffc^ 
OoUege,  limited  in  munbery  and  chosen  ms  moet  fit  to  advanoe  educAttadf 
learEimfC,  and  research.  They  have  oertain  functioiu  in  the  goverm&eiit  of 
Ibe  Coilege. 
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evidence  that  the  absence  of  the  recognised  stamp 
of  the  degree  was  a  real  drawback,  especially  to 
women  engaged  in  the  teaching  profession.*  At  the 
same  time  Sidgwick  was  given  good  reason  for  be- 
lieving that  there  were  members  of  the  Senate  who, 
though  generally  on  the  conservative  side^  would  be 
prepared  to  go  so  far  as  to  give  to  women  a  titular 
degree  without  full  membership  or  voting  powers/ 
thus  removing  the  principal  grievance,  and  therefore 
establishing^ — without  disturbing  the  organisation  of 
the  University — what  might  well  have  been  a  stable 
compromise.  Another  reason  for  moving  was  pressure 
from  Oxford,  where  a  similar  movement  was 

Pon  and  the  support  of  Cambridge  was  desired* 
I     Ultimately    Sidgwick    and    other    supporters    of 
women's   education  at  Cambridge  decided   to  move, 
and  having  decided  he  as  usual  threw  himself  vigor- 
ously  into   the   buaineaa     As   a   first   step  a  small 
meeting    of  members   of    the    Senate    interested   in 
Newnham   and   Girton   Colleges   was   convened    by 
Sidgwick  and  presided  over  by  Dr.  Peile  at  Christ's 
College,    At  this  meeting  it  was  decided  to  memorialise 
the  Council  of  the  Senate,  asking  for  a  syndicate  to 
consider  the  question ;   and  an  executive  committee 
was  formedj  of  which   Dr.  Porter,  Master  of  Peter- 
^house,  was  chairman  and  Mr<  W.  Bateson  secretary. 
^Khe  memorial^  was  largely  and  influentially  signed, 
^Lnd  was  supported  by  other  memorials  from  former 
"students  of  Newnham  and  Girton,   head-mistresses, 
and  others.      The   appointment  of  a  syndicate  was 

^  That  the  disadrantsges  complained  of  wer«  genuine  U  perhaps  ^t«u 
(blearer  now  than  it  was  tfieu,  and  this  ib  oonfinned  hj  the  extent  to  whicli 

I  Cambridge  and  Oxford  women  arc  availing  themselves  of  the  r&cent  offer  of 
he  University  of  Dublin  (Trinity  CoUegio)  Iq  give  them  ad  fundem  domes* 
^  Thifl  was  what^  froni  1856  to  1871,  had  been  done  in  Ihe  case  of  Non^ 
onformiflts  aa  rfrgarda  the  M.A.  degree. 
'It  ran  i  *' We^  the  under  signed  Members  of  the  Senate^  are  of  opinion 
that  the  time  hm  arrived  for  reopeiiin|^  the  question  of  admitting  women  to 
Degrees  in   the  Dniversi^  of  Cambridge.     We  therefore  respectfully  beg 

NIhat  the  CouneU  of  the  Senate  will  nominate  a  Syndicate  to  consider  on 
what  oonditions  and  with  what  restrictions,  if  any,  women  should  be  admitted 
to  Degrees  in  the  University . " 

2N 
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proposed  by  the  Council  of  the  Senate  and  ni 
members  nominated ,  and  these  proposals  were  iroted 
on  on  March  12,  1896/ 

From  the  first  there  was  strong  opposition  to  tk 
movement,  and  the  opponents  took  the  unusual  s^ 
of  objecting  to  the  permmid  of  the  syndicate  ai 
nominated  by  the  Council,  one  ground  alleged  being 
that  some  of  those  nominated — ^by  which  was  tnesDl 
especially   Sidgwick   and    Dr.   Peile — were    d 

partisans.      This  accusation  of  partisanship    gri   

Sidgwick.  He  felt  that  if  devotion  could  be  measuitd 
by  time  and  labour  and  money  freely  spent,  lie  had 
shown — as  his  opponents  ought  to  have  known — mote 
devotion  to  the  University  than  to  New^nham,*  asd 
that  it  was  monstrous  to  suppose  that  in  case  d 
antagonism  between  the  interests  of  the  two  fce 
would  side  with  Newnham  against  the  Universitr. 
But  perhaps  he  took  the  matter  to  heart  too  muoL 
No  doubt  this  objection  to  the  syndicate  was  frivoloui, 
since  it  was  desirable  on  a  body  which  had  ta  inquiit 
into  facts,  and  frame,  if  it  thought  well,  a  scheme  for 
the  Senate  to  vote  on,  to  have  persons  of  difJerem 
views,  and  able  from  their  own  knowledge  to  tturonH 
light  on  the  question.  But  the  objection  was  onJ?^ 
a  move  in  the  game,  and  the  word  partisan  had  prolJ- 
ably  been  used  thoughtlessly.  The  Senate  agreed 
that  a  syndicate  should  be  appointed,  but  by  a  small 
majority  rejected  the  particular  syndicate  proposed. 
Another  was  nominated  and  appointed  in  May, 
entered  on  its  labours. 

To  A.  J,  Paliermn  at  Buda-Fest  from  Cmwdyridge,  April  27^ 
I  have  been  considering  the  very  agreeable  and  flatteriiifl 

'  The  fiynrHcAte  vfAa  ^Ho  conmder  what  further  righto  or  privil^g^^, 
anji  sitould  be  gruited  to  women  sludeiita  hj  the  Univamt^,  and  wli^tl 
wfrnitrn  shottld  be  mftde  sdmiasible  to  degrees  in  the  Un]?er9itj,  aaid  it 
to  trhat  deg?«««t  on  what  condilians^  and  with  what  reatrietiona,  if  mmy.* 

^  It  would  not  have  been  true  some  j^tb  later  (when  he  had  contnl#(]t«d 
largely  to  the  purcbiuie  of  the  Newnham  freehold,  and  had  abo  boyglut 
other  land  for  the  Collegi)  to  cajr  that  he  had  giTen  more  mam^if  Uk  tkt 
University  than  to  Nt;wimain. 
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invitation  which  you  communicated  to  me  in  your  letter  of 
April  21st,  with  every  desire  to  accept  it  if  possible  I 
feel  much  honoured  by  the  ofiTer  of  an  honorary  doctor's 
degree ;  and  it  would  have  given  me  the  greatest  pleasure, 
if  it  had  been  possible,  to  come  to  spend  a  week  at  Buda- 
pest and  receive  the  doctorate  in  person.  But  I  am  afraid 
that  my  engagements  here  render  it  quite  impossible  for  me 
to  be  present  on  May  13  th.  ...  I  must  therefore  ask 
you  to  express  to  Prof.  Foldes  my  grateful  appreciation 
of  the  honour  designed  for  me,  and  my  regret  that  I  am 
unable  to  accept  his  invitation  and  revive  my  pleasant 
recollections  of  the  hospitality  of  the  University  of  Buda- 
pest. .  .  . 

As  he  was  unable  to  go  to  Hungary,  the  honorary 
degree  here  spoken  of  was  conferred  upon  him  in  his 
al^nce. 

To  Professor.  Sully  from  Cambridge,  May  1 

No,  I  think  there  will  be  no  material  change  in  my 
MetJiods  [of  Ethics]  after  the  present  edition.  People  have 
left  off  criticising  me,  and  my  own  mind  is  (doubtless) 
hardening  with  age.  I  published  no  supplement  ^  after  the 
third  edition,  as  the  supplement  to  the  second  was  a  dead 
failure.     No  one  bought  it,  or  hardly  any  one. 

I    sympathise   with    both    your   remarks   about  's 

book.  I  feel  that  in  all  branches  of  Moral  Sciences  there 
is  at  present  a  danger  that  every  energetic  teacher  will 
want  to  write  his  own  book  and  make  it  as  unlike  other 
people's  books  as  he  can.  But  after  all  this  is  a  sign  of 
intellectual  life,  and  I  suppose  we  shall  some  time  or  other 
begin  to  converge  towards  agreement. 

To  Professor  Stilly  on  June  25 
I  am  sorry  you  have  had  to  decline  a  paper  for  Munich, 
but  hope  you  may  be  able  to  come  after  all.  ...  As  for 

^  He  had  insisted  on  publishing  the  chief  changes  made  both  in  the  second 
and  in  the  third  edition  of  his  Methods  of  Ethics  in  supplements  which  could 
be  bought  separately,  for  the  convenience  of  those  who  possessed  thepreFioos 
edition.  It  was  the  fifth  edition  that  was  running  in  1896.  He  (ud  make 
some  changes  in  the  sixth  edition,  with  which  he  was  occupied  at  the  time 
of  his  death. 
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maomnia^  I  have  been  rather  alarmed :    but    five  dayi  ttl 
Brighton  have  brouglit  me  up  to  6  hours  again :  so  I  4 
not  feel   qualified   to  ask    for  sympathy.      At    Cambrii^i^ 
I  am  liable  to  run  down  to  5^,  4-J,  3|- — the   latter 
alarms  me*     I  was  going  to  recommend  Brighton^  but  da 
less  jou  know  all  that  sea  air  can  do  for  you.       With^ 
I   think,  it  m  not  oiiii/  the  air,  but  the  soothing   effect  rf 
a  walk  by  the  sea  after  dinner. 

The  third  International  Congress  of  Psychology 
took  place  at  Munich  early  in  August  1896»  and 
Sidgwuck  and  his  wife  attended*  They  went  first 
to  LindaUj  on  the  Lake  of  Constance,  to  visit  ai 
old  governess  of  hia  wife's/  and  then  to  Munidi, 
where  the  members  of  the  Congress  were  most 
hospitably  entertained.  Sidgwick  himself  read  • 
paper  in  reply  to  some  criticisms  on  the  Brightoo 
thought-transference  experiments  referred  to  above  (p. 
502),  After  Munich  they  visited  the  Tegernsee,  and 
enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  Lord  Acton ;  went  on  to 
Innsbruck  via  the  Achensee :  and  then>  jaining  Mr 
and  Mrs.  Bryce,  proceeded  to  the  Sulden  Thai  at  the 
foot  of  the  Oitler,  and  had  a  delightful  stay  ther 
During  this  year  he  was  engaged  on  a  secoi 
edition  of  his  Elements  of  Politics. 

T&  Sir  George  Treveiyan  from  Camh^d^e,  St^tember  3 
We  are  going  to  Scotland  to-morrow  for  ten  days  or 
and  it  seems  natural  to  propose  to  come  to  you  on  the  wmjr^ 
back.  But  Nature's  Design  may  present  itself  otherwifie  lo 
you,  for  various  reasons — such  as  absence,  presence  of  other 
guests,  or  need  of  quiet  and  solitude  for  the  eompoeiticiti  <if 
Immortal  Works  !  So  I  merely  say  that  we  are  open  to  an 
offer,  say,  from  15th  to  18th  September,  and  that  our 
address  will  be  Whittingehame,  PrestonMrk,  N,B.  (i 
suppose  it  is  still  N.B.  even  from  Northumberland,  but '  tliis 
I  leave  to  you.) 

We  have  been  attending  a  Congress  of  Psychologists  at 

'  Frmiilein  Liiis«  Kink^Unp 
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Munich,  and  afterwards  travelling  in  Tirol  (I  am  told  that 
one  does  not  say  "  the  Tirol,"  but  simply  "  Tirol " ;  and  to 
spell  it  with  a  "  y  "  is  nearly  as  bad  as  spelling  "  tyro  "  so.) 
Did  you  ever  dine  at  a  German  banquet?  The  speeches 
begin  after  the  soup,  and  between  each  speech  comes  a  dish 
to  be  consumed.  You  would  think  it  would  tend  to  make 
the  Speeches  short ;  but  no,  it  tends  to  make  the  dishes 
cold.  But  I  will  not  be  ungrateful  The  beer  which  the 
Town  Council  of  Munich  presented  in  full  streams  to  over 
400  psychologists  was  first-rate. 

To  H,  O.  Dakyns  from  Whittingehame  on  September  10, 1896 

Shall  you  be  at  home  at  the  end  of  this  month  ?  Tenny- 
son has  asked  me  to  come  to  have  a  look  at  the  book,^ 
and  I  should  like  to  have  a  night  at  least  with  you,  if  you 
are  at  home  and  have  a  bed  for  me. 

And  again  on  SepteTnber  15 

Armenia !  I  have  not  heard  from  A.  J.  B.  anything  of 
what  is  being  done  (I  suppose  it  to  be  a  Cabinet  secret 
if  there  is  anything).  What  I  saw  of  public  opinion  abroad 
was  not  very  encouraging;  it  did  not  appear  that  any 
nation  except  England  took  a  strong  enough  interest  in  the 
Armenians  to  risk  raising  the  Eastern  Question  for  their 
sake.  It  seems  to  me  that  at  the  present  stage  it  would  be 
a  mistake  for  England  to  try  isolated  action :  but  I  am 
inclined  to  approve  of  the  agitation  going  on,  as  more  likely 
to  strengthen  the  hands  of  Government  than  to  weaken 
them — at  least  so  long  as  it  is  kept  on  the  present  lines. 

I  am  glad  you  are  interested  in  Hodgson's  paper.^  The 
real  evidence  is  stronger  than  what  can  be  published,  owing 
to  need  of  suppressing  personal  things. 

It  was  soon  after  this  that  he  had  the  great  sorrow 
of  losing  his  brother-in-law,  Edward  White  Benson, 
who  died  suddenly  at  Hawarden  on  October  11, 1896. 
He   writes    to    Miss    Cannan    from   Cambridge    on 

^  The  Life  of  Alfred  Lord  Tennyson,  then  in  proof. 
^  A  further  paper  in  Proc,  S^P.JL,  vol.  xii.,  about  the  Mrs.  Piper  referred 
to  above  (p.  502). 
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November  5,  aft^r  paying  his  sister  a  last  vMt  il| 
Addington : — 

It  i^as  kind  of  jou  to  write  and  tell  me  of  Mr*  Wlettkf 
Balme's  ^  death.     I  am  sorry  that  I  shaU  not  see  hun 
He  was  one  of   the   last    links  remaining  with    tliie 
generation  of  friends  of  my  faiml; — almost  all  the  rest 
"joined  the  majority  '* — and  his  hospitality  is  a  part  of 
earliest  memories  of  the  Lakes. 

I  went  on  Satorday  last  to  see  my  sister  for  the  last 
time  at  AddingtotL  She  has  borne  all  very  well,  and  I  hopi 
will  get  through  the  dieaty  business  of  brewing  up  iht 
establishmeots  at  Lambeth  and  Addington  without  any 
serious  strain.  .  .  . 

Temple's  appointment  [aa  Archbishop]  pute  atsai^ 
memories  in  the  head  of  a  person  of  my  age.  Thirty-fiTf 
yeai^  ago  any  one  who  prophesied  it  would  have  be^i  a 
very  audacious  prophet  But  no  one  now  impeaebes  kk 
orthodoxy  and  he  is  certainly  a  strong  man.  My  aialer 
thinks  it  the  best  appointment  that  could  have  been  made. 

The  syndicate  appointed  to  consider  the  queetioii 
of  degrees  for  women  published  ita  report  on  Mareli 
1,  1897,     It  recommended  that  titular  degrees  should 
be   conferred   on   women   who   had  passed  a  Tripos 
examination  in  accordance  with  the  existing  regula- 
tioas»  and  who  bad  resided  for  nine  t€nna.     The  pro- 
posals were  discussed  in  the  Arts  Schools  on  March  j 
13,  15,  and  16.     Sidgwick  spoke  at  soma  length,  butl 
much  of  his  speech  was  of  course  directed  to  points  of] 
temporary  interest ;    we  will   only  quote  one    para- 
graph : — 

The  Uniyersity  of  Cambridge  in  1881  gars  the  sub- 
stance ;  it  is  now  considering  whether  or  not  it  ahould  g^wn 
the  symbol  Von  have  evidence  laid  before  you,  ahowing 
that  the  symbol  is  required  to  produce  a  due  popular  valtia* 
tioQ  of  what  otir  students  trained  here  have  done  and  tbe 
examinations  they  have  sucoe&sfuUy  passed.  Tbo  aymbol 
*  Hu  gioiUSilbtr^  fonocrljr  Mr.  W]i»»tUy«  •••  |i.  6^ 
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is  required,  but  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that 
the  country  taken  as  a  whole  is  so  unintelligent  as  to 
value  the  symbol  more  than  the  substance.  That  is  not 
the  case.  The  view  throughout  the  circles  in  which  the 
truth  with  regard  to  educational  matters  is  known,  is  that 
the  Universities  have  already  taken  the  most  important 
step.  That  in  my  view  is  the  reason  why  it  is  not  only 
the  interest  of  women,  but  I  should  say,  quite  as  much  the 
interest  of  the  University  to  take  the  further  step  that  is 
to-day  proposed.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  provinces 
the  question  of  membership  faUs  into  a  subordinate  place. 
What  they  mean  by  a  degree  is  a  recognised  stamp  of  the 
fact  that  the  student  has  successfully  passed  through  a 
course  of  education  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  They  cannot 
understand  your  action  in  refusing  it.  At  first  they  do  not 
believe  it ;  they  do  not  believe  when  they  are  told  that  the 
students  of  Newnham  and  Girton  have  passed  through  the 
same  course  as  the  undergraduate  students  pass  through. 
When  they  do  believe  it,  they  think  the  University  is 
either  absurd  or  unjust.  You  will  remove  that  impression 
throughout  the  country,  I  believe,  by  adopting  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Syndicate. 

According  to  custom  the  votes  were  not  taken  at 
the  same  time  as  the  discussion.  In  the  meanwhile 
the  opposition  became  more  and  more  active  and 
violent.  They  frightened  themselves  and  others  by 
what  seemed  to  the  supporters  of  the  proposals  to  be 
bugbears,  and  they  took  the  step  of  stirring  up  feel- 
ing among  the  undergraduates.^  The  violence  of  the 
opposition  alarmed  some  supporters  so  much  as  to 
induce  them  to  withdraw  even  at  the  last  minute. 
Much  discussion  was  carried  on  in  the  newspapers 
and  otherwise,  and  Sidgwick  took  a  very  active  part 
in  this,  answering  what  seemed  to  him  misstatements 

*  The  undergraduates  became  much  excited,  especially  on  the  day  of 
voting.  After  the  vote  a  considerable  number  of  them,  losing  their  heads 
and  their  manners,  came  up  to  Newnham  College  with  the  intention  of 
burning  on  the  lawn  an  effigy  of  a  woman  graduate.  They  were  met  with 
closed  gates,  and  after  a  little  time  induced  to  disperse. 
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or  mwiraiftiig  acgimaitB.  TW  ^tMm^  wss  fixed  ir 
liaj  2L  Sid^riek  wdm  to  A.  C  BeaaoB  « 
llay5:— 

Ibr  ve  CKias  on  joa  Cor  FndiT  21st  hen  <  1  «»  3  F. 
We  duJl  vam  «ff  our  frieedk     Ii  wDl  lie  tiie 
ewer  tmkem.  ob  Ixicii  adcB:  bax  ihe  <3|^QE8iiim  is 

I  vfll  send  joa  sooe  mov  ide^  about  die 
«S^tfae2lst:' 

The  proposal  was  lost  by  1707  to  661  vomL  (k 
Maj  24  he  wiites  to  H.  G.  Dakrns : — 

I  was  Bony  lo  nds  yoa  on  Fradaj :  I  Totad  as  mtm 
one  [o'clock]  as  I  eoald,  and  went  back  to  XewiBbaxa  ts 
teodre  Aztbiir  and  other  gneels.  TbeD  wbeai  I  got  ba^  ;i- 
SeDate-honae  Yard  too  weire  ai^paroiily  gone,  and  ao  I 
si^poaed  ndssed  the  rotten  eggs,  nwckfi^^  ecx^  that  easer- 
tained  those  who  were  landing  in  Senase-faosae  Taid 
between  2  and  3  pjl  Howerer,  I  Yiope  yon  saw  aoaifee  oU 
firiends  and  did  not  regret  coming.  I  maj  assnxe  yoa  that 
the  votes  of  oar  friends  were  no  less  important  to  us  tiiaa  if 
we  bad  been  nearer  vicuny :  since  if  our  nnmbus  bad  beea 
toach  weaker  there  would  have  Icen  a  seriwis  danger  ci 
resactionan'  measures.  I  hof«e  now  iLa:  ih^re  is  doi  miici 
danger  of  this. 

I  am  going  away  for  a  short  holiday — haviitg  go:  l^avr 
from  my  General  Board — in  the  hope  thai  change  of  air 
may  re\ive  my  faculty  of  sleeping.  I  have  d^^ided  to  i!C' 
to  the  Isle  of  Wight  (partly  bec^ause  just  one  p:^ir.i  remains 
on  which  I  may  possibly  t^  of  &cme  slight  service  to 
Tennyson  in  the  final  revision  of  voL  ii  [of  the  Life  of  his 
lather];. 

Cromer  was  this  year  selected  for  a  residence  in 
the  worst  part  of  the  hay-fever  season,  and  the  loner 
vacation  was  otherwise  spent  mainly  at  Cambridge  as 
usual. 

To  L(/rd  Tennyson  from  Cambridge,  Odottr  19,  1897 
We    cannot    resist    your    kind    invitation    to    come    to 
^  Of  Archbishop  Benson. 
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Farringford  in  the  winter — always  supposing  that  the  only 
time  available  to  us  should  be  found  to  suit  you,  viz.  the 
second  week  in  January.  (We  are  to  spend  Christmas  in 
Scotland.) 

The  chorus  of  commendation  appears  to  continue  with- 
out any  discordant  note  of  importance.  Even  the  Saturday 
Review,  which  is  nothing  if  not  critical,  and  which  complains 
of  the  binding  of  your  book,  the  margins,  the  spelling  (it  is 
seriously  disturbed  by  your  speUing  "Fitzgerald"  with  a 
smaU  "  g  ") — even  this  critical  organ  is  remarkably  appreci- 
ative as  regards  matters  of  weightier  import 

To  Lord  Tennyson  from  Cambridge,  December  6 

I  have  been  very  busy  since  you  wrote  last — finishing  a 
book  ^  and  writing  a  memo,  for  a  Boyal  Commission.*  But 
meanwhile  I  have  got  hold  of  the  Oxford  Mag.  and  have 
been  much  pleased  with  the  review,  not  merely  that  it  is 
very  appreciative,  but  also  because  it  was  weU  written  and 
evidently  by  a  good  judge,  I  am  afraid  that  the  general 
standard  of  literary  culture  is  higher  in  Oxford  than  Cam- 
bridge at  present,'  though  I  do  not  think  that  in  the 
department  of  Classics  there  is  any  one  whose  scholarly 
culture  is  quite  so  finished  as  Jebb's. 

He  was  much  interested  at  this  time  in  the  law  of 
Conspiracy  and  the  important  case  of  Allen  v.  Flood, 
and  writes  to  Mr.  Albert  Dicey  on  December  20, 
1897:— 

.  .  .  The  decision  seems  to  me  to  give  rise  inevitably  to 
the  foUowing  dilemma.  The  inducement  supplied  by  Allen 
was  a  threat  of  concerted  action  on  the  part  of  a  number  of 
ironworkers.  The  action  threatened  was  either  (a)  legal  or 
(b)  illegal :  if  it  was  legal  then  why  is  not  ordinary  boy- 
cotting legal  (I  mean  boycotting  without  demonstrable  con- 

^  Practical  Ethics,  a  Collection  of  Addresses  and  Essays,  Swan  Sonnenschem, 
1898.     The  Preface  is  dated  November  1897. 

^  In  answer  to  questions  from  the  Boyal  Commission  on  Local  Taxation  ; 
see  volume  of  Memoranda  published  by  the  Commission  in  1899,  p.  99  et  seq, 

^  There  had  been  an  inappreciative  review  of  the  Life  of  Tennyson  in  the 
Cambridge  Review, 
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nection  with  outrages) :  if  it  was  iltegal,  theti  it  is  kgil  Utt 
A  to  threaten  B  with  illegal  conduct  on  the  part  of  C,  I>,  t 
etc-j  %?hich  conduct  he  must  be  supposed  to  have  mwt 
power  of  influencing.  This  eeems  to  limit  the  noHom  d\ 
illegal  incitation  so  closely  as  to  much  facilitate  boycotliiif 
pi-acticalljr,  even  though  it  makes  it  formally  lllegaL 

I  tiope  in  any  case  that  the  Law  of  Conspiraisy  wiB 
come  before  the  House  of  Lords  soon. 

To  Lady  Rayhigk  {Ms  sister-in-law,  who  urns  irmveOistg  im 

IndiaX  FcbruaTf/  10,  1898 

I  have  been  thinking  that  you  owed  me  a  letter   to  (eQ 
me  how   far  the   volumes   1   recommended  after    a    haslj 
survey  were  found  to  correspond  to  the  fact®   of    Indum 
Life,  as  noted  by  the  penetrating  eye  of  the  tourist, 
as  time  has  gone  on  1  have  gradtially  come  to  auBpect 
what  with  sight-seeing,  the  weariness  of  Oriental    railway 
travelUjig,  and  the  profusion  of  entertainment  provided 
Anglo-Indian  hospitality — your  perusal  of   these    volumes 
has  been  more  limited  than  you  like  to  confess !     Mean- 
while   I    have  been   so   much   interested   in   your    letteis 
circulated  through  the  family  that  I  feel  my  claim  to  be 
written  to  has  vanished  and  turned  into  a  duty  to  wri 
But  there  is  very  little  to  say  that  can  interest  a  travelle 
about  this  part  of  the  world,  at  least  so  far  as  niy  experi 
ence  of  it  goes.     Certainly  at  Cambridge  we  are  as   dull 
ditch-water;  an  unfortunate  simile,  because  the  one  topi 
about  which  we  are  a  little  agitated  is  our  Drainage,  on 
which  we  have  experimented  to  the  tune  of  £130,000,  with 
the   result  of  making   things   worse — ^if  the  plain    maiia 
nerves  of  smell  are  a  criterion.     Doctors  disagree ;  but  oa 
the  whole  we  are  most  of  us  glad  to  think  that  tltis  im* 
poster  of  a  century  of  scientific  progress   in   the   arts  ot, 
civilisation  will  soon  be  oven     The  only  other  thiiig 
[the  University]  are  interested  in  is  our  poverty:  wo  am 
wondering  whether  the  sums  dropped  into  the  bat  thai 
are  holding  out  at  George  Darwin's  instigation  will  oofu 
pensate  for  the  humiliation  of  holding  it  out.     We  havan' 
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yet  nearly  enough  to  compensate — only  a  little  over  £3000 
— but  we  still  dream  of  the  millionaire  waking  up  to  the 
opportunity  of  undying  fame  that  we  have  oflTered. 

As  to  a£fairs  of  the  nation — the  most  important  event 
that  has  happened  since  you  left,  the  collapse  of  the 
Engineers'  strike,  I  unluckily  don't  know  enough  about. 
The  unqualified  triumph  of  the  masters  may  have  one  of 
two  opposite  eflfects  on  Trade  Unionism:  it  may  either 
make  it  more  moderate  or  more  Socialistic,  turning  its 
hopes  either  to  the  formation  of  a  Parliamentary  labour 
party  or  some  great  Union  of  federated  trades.  I  am  in- 
clined myself  to  think  that  it  will  have  the  first  eflfect  to 
begin  with  and  the  second  idtimately ;  but  I  have  not  been 
able  to  talk  the  prospects  over  with  any  one  really  "in 
the  know."  (Jeneral  politics  are,  I  think,  very  dull ;  but 
perhaps  I  regard  them  with  the  jaimdiced  eye  of  a  Liberal 
Unionist,  a  member  now  of  the  L.U.  Council  I  have 
just  come  from  a  meeting  at  which — with  the  help  of  "  the 
Duke" — we  managed  to  be  cheerful  enough  as  long  as 
reporters  were  there :  but  when  reporters  were  gone, 
"leakage"  and  how  to  stop  leakage  was  the  only  topic. 
The  humiliating  thing  is  that  we  pose  as  a  specially  intelli- 
gent part  of  the  community,  and  yet  have  to  confess  that 
"leakage"  means  that  many  of  us  are  so  irredeemably 
stupid  as  to  believe  the  Home  Eule  question  dead. 

I  saw  Arthur  [Balfour]  on  Friday ;  he  seemed  rather 
worried  as  well  as  hard -worked,  but  whether  it  was  by 
foreigners  or  colleagues  he  did  not  tell  me.  ...  So  far  as 
my  world  goes,  the  Government  is  not  popular :  there  is  a 
vague  feeling  that  England  is  not  having  things  her  own  way 
as  much  as  she  ought  to  and  that  it  must  be  the  Government's 
fault :  we  can  only  see  very  imperfectly  what  cards  are  dealt 
them,  but  we  can  see  they  don't  take  tricks.  If  they  had 
any  great  blow  anywhere  which  could  be  plausibly  repre- 
sented as  due  to  a  blunder  of  theirs,  I  think  this  vague 
dissatisfaction  might  be  intensified  into  dangerous  dislike. 

Tell  John  [Rayleigh]  that  I  was  especially  pleased  with 
his  letter  to  Nora ;  knowing  that  I  shall  never  travel  in 
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India  myself,  I  am  cheered  by  eootemplatiDg    the  dJfiipA* 
able    Bide    of  the    operation.       I    hope,  however,  thai  kl 
enjoyed   his   eclipse   and   got  some   satisfying  glimpdet  rfj 

Nature  in  the  North-West. 

In  1896  a  discusaion  society  called  the  Synt 
Bociety,  somewhat  like  the  old  Metaphysical  ~ 
had  been  formed  through  the  action  of  a  groii| 
persons  differing  from  each  other  in  theolc_ 
opinions,  and  yet  equally  desirous  of  union  in  thil 
effort  to  find  a  philosophical  basis  for  religious  belifit* 
It  met  in  London  five  or  six  times  in  the  season,  ttlid 
among  its  members  it  counted  A.  J.  Balfour,  Jaam 
Bryce,  F*  W.  Cornish,  Albert  Dicey,  Canon  Gore,  R  R 
Haldane,  Baron  Frederic  v.  Hugel,  R  H-  Huttcm« 
Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  Sir  Alfred  Lyall,  Dr.  Ja£Qa 
Martinean,  F»  W,  H.  Myers,  the  Bishop  of  Rocheflttf 
{Ur.  Talbot),  Father  Tyrrell,  Mr.  Wilfrid  Ward,  who 
was  one  of  its  most  energetic  founders  and  with  Mr* 
George  Wyndham  acted  as  secretary,  and  later  Pm- 
fessor  James  Ward.  Sidgwick  had  early  in  its 
progress  been  asked  to  join  the  Society,  but  the 
tendency  of  an  exciting  evening  to  produce  a  wakeful 
night  made  him  hesitate.  However,  his  interest  in 
the  questions  discussed,  and  his  old  love  of  good 
discussion,  were  irresistible,  and  he  was  elected  t 
member,  first  joining  in  the  discussions  ui  I89feL 
Canon  Gore,  now  Bishop  of  Birmingham,  spoke  of  liiaa 
and  his  relation  to  this  Society  at  the  memorial 
meeting  held  at  Cambridge  in  November  1000,  u^ 
which  we  have  already  referred,  as  follows  : —  ^M 

But  two  years  ago  he  joined  a  Society  with  whieli  I 
was  connected.  ,  ♦  .  The  object  of  the  Society  was  to  bring 
together  people  of  quite  different  jioiuts  of  view  in  order  that 
they  might  see  how  far  they  could  arrive  at  any  bftsis  of 
aj^reeraent  witli  regard  to  those  mattei^  whicli  underlie  oti 
life — the  great  principles  of  phUosophy  and  religiou ;  or 
it  was  plain  that  an  agreement  could  not  be  reached,  how 
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they  could  contribute  anything  by  way  of  discussion  to  the 
mutual  understanding  of  one  another's  position.     At  once 
he  became   the  life  and  soul   of  that  Society,  so  much  so 
that  his  death  makes  us  wonder  whether  we  had  not  better 
die  too.     We  were  all,  or  most  of  us,  men  who  had  reached, 
or  were  getting  beyond,  middle  life ;  we  had  our  positions 
settled,  we  knew   what  we   thought  and    what  we  were 
unable  to  think.     To  most  of  us  it  was  quite  apparent  that 
we  should  not  change  our  views,  and  we  had  ceased  to  believe 
that  other  people  would  change  theirs.     Therefore,  though 
We  were  interested,  we  were  not  hopeful.     It  was   extra- 
ordinary the  difference  which  appeared  in  the  treatment  of 
questions  by  Henry  Sidgwick.     There  is  a  passage — a  very 
well-known  passage — in   the   Phaedo   of  Plato,  in  which, 
after  he  has  been  speaking  sadly  of  the  imsatisfactoriness 
of  the  arguments  for  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  he  yet 
declares   that    unless   some  Divine   word — I   think   I  am 
recalling  its  substance  correctly — should  give  us  a  better 
basis  of  security,  at  least  we  must  make  the  best  of  all  the 
human  arguments  we  can  get,  and  never  relax  the  earnest- 
ness of  our  inquiry  until  death.     That  was  what  was  so 
remarkable  in  Henry  Sidgwick — the  perpetual  hopefulness 
of  his  inquiry.     He  always  seemed  to  expect  that  some  new 
turn  of  argument,  some  new  phase  of  thought,  might  arise 
and  put  a  new  aspect  upon  the  intellectual  scenery,  or  give 
a  new  weight  in  the  balance  of  argument.     There  was  in 
him  an  extraordinary  belief  in  following  reason — a  belief 
and  a  hopefulness  which  continued  up  to  the  last     This  is, 
I  venture  to  think,  a  quality  which  is  exceedingly  rare  in 
our  time,  for  mostly  when  we  have   settled  down   to  our 
positions  we  lose  any  real  hope  of  obtaining  any  strikingly 
new  light  on  the  deepest  matters.     It  was  quite  otherwise 
with   Sidgwick.     Although,  no  doubt,   you   felt    that    the 
dominant  quality  of  his  mind  was  sceptical,  though  he  was 
investigating,  and    then  reinvestigating — though    he    was 
expressing  doubt  and  then  doubting  the  expressed  doubt, 
and  then  doubting  the  doubt  about  the  doubt, — yet  the 
quality  of  his  mind  was  profoundly  diflferent  from  ordinary 
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BcepticLsm :  for  it  was  inspired  by  a  fundamental   belief 
the  attaiuableoesa  of  positive  truth.     At  the  bottom  of 
mind  was  the  profound  desire  to  find  an  adequate 
which  to  rest  a  poaitive  construction  of  a  worthy  life. 

Speaking  as  a  person  who  believes  that  in  our 
we  are  much  more  likely  to  be  lacking  in  faith  thsn  n 
criticism,  I  yet  feel  that  it  is  those  of  us  whose  religious  £utk 
is  clearest  who  ouglit  to  feel  most  peremptorily  the  need  d 
a  strenuous  criticism  such  as  that  which  Henry  Sidgwicti 
mind  waa  always  supplyiug.  I  will  venture  jast  to  tmB 
the  Bubject  of  the  last  conversation  but  one  which  I  hid 
with  him.  It  iUufitrated  the  extraordinary  vigour  of  miiii 
with  which  he  was  perpetually  re-approaching  old  qtiestioai 
He  was  telling  me  at  some  length  what  were  the  reasoBi 
which  in  quite  early  days  had  led  hira  to  feel  that  ihn 
arguments  for  the  orthodox  belief  about  our  Lord,  about 
Jesus  Christ,  were  inadequate ;  and  then,  with  a  touch  whidi 
was  so  characteriatic  of  him,  he  said  he  had  sometimes 
he  had  not  followed  sufficiently  the  turn  of  modern  critic 
aud  that  he  sometimes  wondered  whether  the  modenil 
critical  attitude  was  not  one  which  was  botli  broader  and 
more  hopeful,  and  one  which  might  put  a  new  aspect  apovi 
what  for  a  time  he  had  more  or  less  abandoned  thinkti 
about  So  he  put  before  me  detailed  questionB.  greAt 
overestimating  my  powers  to  answer  them ;  and  1  said 
I  did  not  really  feel  able  to  answer  them^  but  that  if 
would  give  me  time  I  would  try  to  write  an  answer. 
wrote  him  a  letter,  to  which  I  got  a  prompt  reply ;  for  in" 
the  interval  he  had  received  what  be  believed  to  be  the 
sentence  of  death ;  and  he  said  that  he  was  very  gmtelU 
for  my  letter,  but,  deeply  interested  as  he  was  in  the  ioqtiiry, 
he  felt  that  now  it  would  have  to  be  undertaken  by  other, 
people,  for  the  days  when  he  could  hope  to  do  fresh  work  o| 
tliat  sort  were  over.  Yet  it  was  most  impressive  to  m& — ibel 
extraordinary  energy  with  which  he  could  re-take  up  an  oldj 
question  with  a  thoroughgoing  hopefulness  as  to  new  light.* 

^  Dr.  Woitoolt,  Bishop  of  Durlmiiir  w<<U  expresRO^  «  fiituikr  'Tirrrioijiju 
of  8idgmdc  in  a  tennon  prcashftd  it  Trltiity^  C^kgo  ia  DacctntMr  IwOOi,  aai 
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Sidgwick  read  the  principal  paper  of  the  evening 
at  two  meetings  of  the  Synthetic  Society — February 
25,  1898,  and  February  24,  1899.  The  first  was  a 
discussion  of  the  nature  of  the  evidence  for  Theism, 
and  concludes  with  the  following  paragraph  : — 

It  seems  to  me,  then,  that  if  we  are  led  to  accept  Theism 
as  being,  more  than  any  other  view  of  the  Universe,  con- 
sistent with,  and  calculated  to  impart  a  clear  consistency 
to,  the  whole  body  of  what  we  commonly  agree  to  take  for 
knowledge — ^including  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong — we 
accept  it  on  grounds  analogous  to  those  on  which  important 
scientific  conclusions  have  been  accepted;  and  that,  even 
though  we  are  unable  to  add  the  increase  of  certitude 
derivable  from  verified  predictions,  we  may  still  attain  a 
sufficient  strength  of  reasoned  conviction  to  justify  us  in 
calling  our  conclusions  a  "  working  philosophy." 

The  paper  read  in  1899  was  on  Authority,  Scientific 
and  Theological.  These  papers  are  too  long  to  quote 
in  full  here,  but  as  they  express  Sidgwick's  latest 
views  on  important  subjects,  which  he  has  scarcely 
discussed  in  any  of  his  published  works,  it  seems  well 
to  give  them  in  an  Appendix  (see  App.  I.  p.  600). 

To  Wilfrid  Ward  on  March  4,  1898  {about  the  discussion 
at  the  Synthetic  Society  on  February  25) 

I  am  glad  too  that  the  discussion  seemed  to  [Lodge]  to 
''  make  for  approximation  to  agreement " :  the  phrase 
exactly  expresses  what  I  think  we  ought  to  aim  at;  it  would 
be  idle  to  expect  more.  ...  In  opposing  your  argument  I 

published  iu Lessons/rom  Work,  Macmillan  and  Co.,  1901.  He  says :  "The 
thought  [that  a  University  is  a  natural  home  of  hope]  is  now  brought  very 
near  to  us  by  our  most  recent  loss.  For  hope  bom  in  a  time  of  doubt  from 
an  unfaltering  belief  in  the  reality  of  truUi  was,  I  think,  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous  features  in  Prof.  Sidgwick 's  nature.  Great  in  range  and 
exactness  of  knowledge,  great  in  subtlety  of  analysis,  great  in  power  of 
ci-iticism,  he  was  still  greater  in  character.  He  oflfered  the  highest  type  of 
a  seeker  after  truth,  more  anxious  to  understand  an  opponent's  argument 
than  to  refute  him  :  watchful  lest  any  element  in  a  discussion  should  be  left 
unnoticed  ;  patient,  reverent,  read^  to  the  last  to  welcome  light  from  any 
quarter  ;  a  cnampion  always  of  things  just,  and  pure,  and  lovely"  (p.  296, 
footnote). 
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mtended  to  limit  myself  to  the  aociological  point  of  view  J 
from  which  morality  does  not  seem  to  me  to  lead  ub 
Theism.  B\it  I  did  not  mean  to  say  that  I  could  be 
satisfied  with  [regarding]  morality  exclusively  Ixoni  this  poinl 
of  view ;  quite  the  reverse.  I  hold  strongly  that  sociological 
inquiry  cannot  answer  the  deepest  questions  which  tilt 
individual,  reflecting  on  his  moral  judgments  and  impulseis^ 
is  inevitably  led  to  ask.  And  where  Sociology  £ai^.  &b 
need  of  Theism — or  at  least  some  doctrine  establishing  tbe 
moral  order  of  the  world — seems  to  me  clear. 

To  Professor  Edgtworth  on  March.  20 

Excuse  my  delay  iu  answering  your  letter.     I  have 
busy  with  matters  very  remote  from  the  theory   of  taxa*J 
tion.  ...  It  seems  to  me  obvious  that  if  Ireland  is  to 
regarded  as  a  separate  entity  at  all  fijmnciall^^  the 
thing  to  do  is  to  compare  the  sums  raised  in   Ireland  bf  J 
taxation  with  the  cost  of  the  Government  of  Ireland, 
see  what  surplus  remains  as  Ireland's  contribution   to   th€ 
common  expenses  of  the  United  Kingdom.      It  is  adruitted^ 
that,  from  this  point  of  view,  she  is  primd  facte  in  debt  to 
England :  I  mean  that  she  contributes  about  a  million  l^^a 
than   she   ought,  according   to   the   Commission's    view    of 
her    wealth,    assuming   that    she    ought    to    contribute    itu^l 
proportion  to  her  wealth.  » 

It  is  said,  I  know,  that  the  expenses  of  Irish  Govern* 
ment  are  largely  due  to  her  connection  with  Great  Britain*  I 
T  am  quite  willing  to  admit  that  this  may  possibly  he  the  I 
case ;  but  the  (ynus  probandi  is  on  the  other  side,  and  I 
have  never  seen  a  serious  attempt  to  shoulder  the  burden 
by  detailed  arguments.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  the  kind 
of  question  that  can  be  settled  by  a  general  compromise. 

But  the  theoretically  important  issue  between  na  ia 
as  to  the  principle  of  equal  sacrifica  I  think,  however. 
that  the  difference  of  opinion  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that 
my  consideration  of  the  matter  is  less  abstract  than  vours. 
It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  adopt  the  English  system  of 
national  not  local  taxation —  ie.  tas  the  poor  majority  only  , 
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through  luxuries,  and  chiefly  dangerous  luxuries  —  the 
principle  of  "equal  sacrifice"  eaivnot  be  carried  out:  we 
mvst  let  off  total  abstainers.  If  you  reply  that  we  ought 
still  to  carry  it  out  as  far  as  possible,  then  my  answer  is 
that  I  am  willing  to  aim  at  a  certain  approximation  to  it 
— as  between  rich  and  poor,  or  generally  different  income- 
classes — ^but  that  on  the  whole  the  best  ideal  to  aim  at  in 
scaling  this  approximation  seems  to  me  to  be  proportion- 
ment  of  taxation  to  income.  I  admit  that  I  choose  this  on 
political  rather  than  economical  grounds,  ie.  on  account 
of  its  clearness  and  definiteness  compared  to  the  principle 
of  equal  sacrifice.  The  latter  seems  to  me,  in  concrete 
application  to  the  English  system  of  taxation,  to  involve 
so  many  elements  that  cannot  be  valued  otherwise  than 
arbitrarily. 

As  regards  the  advantages  of  voluntary  taxation,  I  admit 
force  in  your  rejoinder.  But  you  do  not  seem  to  me  to 
consider — and  indeed  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  quantitatively 
— the  gain  of  feeling  that  one  might  avoid  paying  taxes  if 
one  liked ;  or  rather  perhaps  I  should  say,  the  absence  of 
the  feeling  of  being  obliged  to  pay.  This  is  enjoyed  by 
consumers  of  spirits  and  tobacco,  as  well  as  by  abstainers. 
I  quite  admit  that  I  can  give  no  nvmerical  estimate  of  it  : 
but  I  certainly  feel  that  it  would  be  very  real  to  me  if  I 
was  living  on  £100  a  year. 

There  is  plenty  more  to  say,  but  I  must  not  write  a 
treatise:  especially  as  I  am  off  to-morrow  to  the  Italian 
Lakes.^ 

This  proved  to  be  his  last  tour  abroad,  and,  like 
his  first,  included  the  Italian  Lakes  and  the  plain  of 
Lombardy.  It  was  successfully  made  in  company 
with  his  wife  and  the  Arthur  Sidgwicks ;  the  lakes  of 
Lugano  and  Como  were  visited,  and  also  the  towns  of 
Saronno,  Milan,  Pavia,  Verona,  Venice. 

^  For  a  fdller  discussion  of  some  of  the  points  dealt  with  in  this  letter 
compare  Sidgwick's  Note,  written  for  the  Royal  Commission  on  the 
Financial  Relations  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  published  in  1895  in 
the  lUpori  of  the  Commitgum,  second  Yolome,  p.  180. 
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To  Lord  Tmnysonfram  Cambridge  on  April  19 

.  -  ,  I  did  not  give  a  five-accent  liDe  because  I  assi  r 
it  as  the  normal  or  t^/pkal  line,  from  which  the  other- 
deviatiouB.      But  it  is  not  every  five-accent   line  th 
normal :    to  be  normal  it  must  have  the   accent- 
the  ^en  syllableB — second,  fourth,  sixth,  eighth,  teii    . 
The  ndstake  that  people  commonly  ma^e  is  not  in  am* 
ceiving  the  normal  line  wrong,  nor  in  failing   to   recognise 
the /ac^  of  deviations,  but  in  vaguely  supposing  somethtin; 
incorrect  and  licentious  in  deviation- — as  though  the  :-./  t. 
were  to  have  as  many  normal  lines  as  possible. 

I  have  sometimes  thought  that  Pope's  metre  afiTord.^  iht 
beat  means  of  delivering  beginners  firom  this  elementaiT 
error  For  Pope  is  a  writer  who  aims  in  a  specially  mailed 
way  at  a  balanced  antithesis  between  two  parta  of  a  Inie; 
and  it  is  obviously  e^ier  to  get  a  Truirtml  balance  betweec 
the  two  parts  with  four  accents  or  mx — which  can  be 
arranged  in  two  twos  or  two  threes — than  with  /« 
Hence,  when  he  wants  a  balance  combined  with  lightiiiai 
of  movement,  he  naturally  tends  to  four-accent  lines  : — 

A  timaraua  f6e  and  a  etiflpictous  friend. 

F6p  at  the  toilet,  flatterer  at  the  bo^U^ 

Sp6rui  at  Court  or  Jiphet  in  a  j&iL 

On  the  other  hand,  when  he  wants  balance  with  weiffhit 
tends  similarly  to  sL\-accent  lines ; — 

D&mo  with  faint  priiae,  aesdnt  witl:t  dvil  l^r. 
B61e  jidge  of  tnith,  in  ^ndlese  6rror  hikled. 

It  seems  to  me  absolutely  clear  that  the  metrical  consltuo* 
tion  of  both  kinds  of  line^  is  entirely  missed  unleaa  the 
accentual  balance  between  the  two  parts  is  kept ;  and  te 
keep  this  balance  we  have  distinctly  to  recognise  thtt  fihfiti 
are  not  five  accents^  but  four  or  six,  as  tlie  case  maj  it: 
while  still  keeping  the  five-accent  type  in  the  baokgniaiii 
of  one's  mind  as  the  standard  from  which  the  deiriataooa  ite 
instinctively  measured. 

Also,  tbougli  Pope  rarely  deviates  from  the  normal  so 
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far  as  three-BJccent  or  seven-eiccent  lines,  he  knows  how  to 
use  either  of  these  with  effect,  e.ff. 

Or  T^vlBhed  with  the  whistliiig  of  a  n4me  {Eisay  on  Man), 

is  a  fine  three-accent  line.     So,  again, 

And  striins  from  hdrd-b6imd  brdins  eight  lines  a  ydar 

(EpMe  to  Arhuthnot\ 

is  a  clever  adaptation  of  the  seven-accent  line  to  express 
the  idea  of  laborious  composition. 

To  Wilfrid  Ward  from  Cambridge,  April  28 

I  wish  very  much  that  I  could  come  to  the  discussion 
to-morrow ;  but  I  fear  the  state  of  my  health  forbids.  I 
came  back  from  Italy  three  weeks  ago  with  a  cold  and 
cough  which  I  have  not  been  able  to  shake  off,  and  which 
is  rather  depressing  my  vitality ;  I  feel  boimd  to  take  care 
of  it,  and  am  afraid  I  must  regard  the  journey  to  London 
and  Synthetic  debate  as  excluded  by  reasonable  self-regard. 
I  am  very  sorry  to  have  thus  missed  two  discussions,  both  of 
which  I  should  have  liked  to  hear.  Last  time  was  in  the 
middle  of  my  vacation,  and  I  had  a  prior  engagement  of 
long  standing  at  the  Italian  Lakes. 

I  shall  be  much  interested  in  reading  your  Qyurterly 
Article  on  "  Eeligious  Conformity."  What  I  said  in  that 
Essay  does  not  seem  to  have  given  much  offence,  but  the 
following  Essay  on  "  Clerical  Veracity "  ^  has  drawn  protests 
private  and  public ;  but  the  protests  seem  to  me  to  be  unable 
to  disengage  the  ethical  from  the  theological  question. 

The  summer  term  of  1898  brought  Sidgwick 
>another  disappointment  in  academic  affairs  in  the 
refusal  of  the  Cambridge  Senate  to  admit  St. 
Edmund's.  House  as  a  public  hostel.  St.  Edmund's 
House  was  established  to  give  young  men  in  train- 
ing for  the  Roman  Catholic  secular  priesthood,  and 
therefore  under  special  discipline,  an  opportunity  of 
reading  for  degrees  in  honours.  Its  students  could, 
under  existing  regulations,  be  non-collegiate  students, 

^  Two  of  the  essays  in  his  Practical  Ethics, 
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but  its  founders  and  managers  were  naturally  anjd' 
that  it  should  be,  aB  an  institution,  in  direct  relaliob_, 
with  the  University,  and  independent  of  the  Noi 
Collegiate    Students'    Board.       The    Ordinance 
stituting   Public   Hostels   like   Selwyn   College  met 
the   case-      This  Ordinance^  passed  in   1882,   whea 
Selwyn    College    was    founded,    provided     for    the 
recognition  of  institutions  whichj   relatively    to  tie 
undergraduates  studying  in  them,  are  to  all   intentB 
and  purposes  colleges,  but  which  do  not   hold   the 
constitutional  position   in  the  government  and  ad- 
ministration  of   the    University    held    by    Colleges 
proper.     Sidgwiek^s  general  desire  for  the  open  door 
in  University  aflfairs  naturally  led  him  to  wish   thai 
St*  Edmund's   House   should  be  recognised,  and  to 
regard  the  opposite  view  as  curiously  illiberal.     The 
following  fly-sheet  which  he  issued  on  the  stibjec^ 
explains  his  view : —  ^M 

I  am  astonished  to  read  Mr. 'b  statement — ^made 

in  absolutely  imqualified  terms — that  the  Act  of  1871 
"  left  the  University  system  uDdenominationaL"  The  state- 
ment is  doubtless  true  with  regard  to  all  departnaenU 
except  Theology :  but  as  regards  this  department  it  is  the 
reverse  of  the  truth :  and  the  exception  is  obviously  of 
fundamental  importance  when  we  are  confiidering  tl» 
question  of  admitting  a  deuomiiiational  hostel  The  Act  of 
1871  left  the  whole  official  teachiDg  of  Theology,  in  tbe 
University  and  its  federated  Colleges,  entirely  in  tlie  hands 
of  the  Church  of  England  i  and  actually,  in  strict  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  there  are  from  fifteen  f» 
twenty  Theological  Lectureships  m  the  Colleges,  iK^sidea  six 
University  Professorships  (including  the  Professorship  of 
Hebrew)  occupied  by  Anglican  clergymen.  Now,  even  if 
these  posts  were  all  equally  open  to  members  of  all 
denominationSp  I  should  atiU  be  willing  to  admit  denomiiui* 
ttonal  hostels ;  holding  that  the  advantages  of  strictly 
uuBectarian  education — like  other  good  things-^are  mare 
likely  to  be  appreciated  if  it  is  not  forced  down  tha  thi^als 
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of  people  who  want  something  else.  Still,  if  the  University 
system  had  thus  been  made    completely  unsectarian^  the 

position  taken  up  by  Mr. and  his  allies  would  be  at 

any  rate  compatible  with  fair  and  equal  treatment  of  aU 
sects.  We  might  then  have  said  with  truth  to  St  Edmund's 
House:  "This  is  a  strictly  imdenominational  University: 
we  cannot  let  you  in:  you  will  introduce  the  taint  of 
denominationalism  from  which  we  are  now  frea"  But  we 
can  hardly  have  the  face  to  say  this,  with  the  Church  of 
England  established  and  endowed  in  the  ample  and  exclusive 
manner  above  described.  It  seems  to  me  that  in  this  state 
of  things  common  fairness  would  require  us  to  allow  other 
denominations  to  establish  public  hostels,  if  they  like,  even 
if  Selwyn  Coll^  had  never  been  admitted.  But  to  refuse 
this  privil^e  to  other  denominations,  after  granting  it  to 
the  Church  of  England,  appears  to  me  to  be  in  effect — 

though  not,  of  course,  in  the  intention  of  Mr. and  his 

friends — an  act  of  gross  and  palpable  partisanship. 

Whether  such  hostels  are  likely  to  be  founded,  if  the 
permission  to  found  them  be  freely  granted,  is  a  different 
question,  which  it  does  not  seem  to  me  necessary  to  decida 
But  my  opinion  is  that  they  are  not  likely  to  be  founded, 
so  long  as  the  Theological  teaching  in  the  University  and 
the  Colleges  is  carried  on  in  the  thoroughly  academic  spirit 
in  which  it  is  actually  carried  on,  and  is  as  free  as  I  believe 
it  actually  to  be  from  aggressive  and  proselytising  tendencies. 
So  long  as  this  spirit  continues  to  prevail,  I  think  that  Pro- 
testant Nonconformists  will  generally  prefer  to  send  their 
sons  to  the  older  Colleges :  and  the  fact  that  no  one  of  these 
denominations  has  made  an  attempt  to  found  a  denomina- 
tional hostel,  during  the  fifteen  years  that  have  elapsed  since 
the  admission  of  Selwyn,  tends  strongly  to  support  this 
view.  For  it  must  be  remembered  that  at  the  time  of  the 
controversy  over  the  Ordinance  instituting  Public  Hostels  it 
was  assumed  as  a  matter  of  course^ — New  Liberalism  not 
having  yet  been  invented — ^that  the  question  practically  at 
issue  was  the  general  question  of  admitting  denominational 
CoUeges,  not  the  particular  question  of  admitting  Selwyn. 
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Perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  quote — partly  as  evi^ 
this,  partly  because  it  expresses  the  view  that  I   s 
OB  this  general  question — the  concluding  paragraph  of  a  fly- 
sheet  issued  at  the  time  of  this  controversy  by  the  late  Bet. 
Coutts  Trotter  and  myself  [on  May  31,  1882]. 

The  question  of  tests  is  more  serious. 

We  agree  with  the  memoridists  in  holding  that  the 
academic  education  is  to  be  obtained  in  institutions  where 
of  different  opinions  are  allowed  to  mix  together  on  a  footinf 
of  perfect  equality,  but  we  cannot  see  that  it  is  either  jiwt  or 
expedient  to  deny  to  others  who  think  differently  the  right  to 
provide  institutions  in  which  they  may  associate  together  on 
such  terms  as  they  find  suitable.  In  our  view  it  was  right  to 
claim  that  the  advantages  of  the  old  foundations  should  lie 
thrown  open  to  the  nation  at  large :  it  would  be  wrong  I0 
insist  that  all  the  educational  institutions  of  the  Uoiverstt|' 
should  be  framed  on  the  model  which  we  think  beet^  U 
denominational  Hostels  of  a  narrow  type  increase  and  flourali 
so  as  to  become  an  important  factor  in  University  life  we  ahalt 
regret  the  result,  but  not  our  votes  of  next  Thursday,  Suck 
a  state  of  things  would  show  that  the  institutions  had  met  « 
widely-felt  want^  the  satisfaction  of  which  we  had  neither  the 
right  nor»  in  the  end,  the  power  to  forbid. 

If,  on  the  other  band,  as  we  hope  and  expect^  the  impnlfie  to 
found  denominational  Hostels  should  prove  to  be  comparmliTBlj 
weak,  and  the  exclusiveness  of  such  as  may  be  founded  ehoiiU 
gradu^illy  yield  to  the  libendising  influences  of  the  place,  ww 
shall  have  got  aU  we  want  without  feeliug  that  we  have  tried 
to  interfere  with  any  reasonable  experitnent^  or  that  we  haTe 
allowed  the  stigma  of  intolerance  to  rest  upon  Camhridlgo 
liberalism. 

But,  finally,  it  is  urged  that  St  Edmund's  House 
worse  tlian  an  ordinary  denominatioDal  College,  since  it 
confined  to  those  preparing  for  the  clerical  profesaioo. 
This  seems  to  me  captious.  We  must  take  a  broad  view 
of  the  policy  of  the  Church  of  Rome  in  reference  lo  Cam* 
bridge  and  Oxford,  and  look  at  it  as  a  whole :  and  when  we 
so  r^ard  it,  the  fact  that  the  Church  is  willing  tliat  its  lay 
members  should  receive  their  education  at  the  older  CoUegea  ■ 
surely  implies  a  much  larger  measure  of  acceptance  ott  ita^M 
part  of  the  educational  aspects  of  our  system  than   would ^1 
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be  implied  in  a  proposal  to  found  a  Boman  Catholic  hostel 
for  laity  and  clergy  alike. 

In  June  of  this  year  Sidgwick  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  honorary  degrees  conferred  by  the  University 
on  his  friends  Mr.  Bryce  and  Mr.  Albert  Dicey — 
eminently  persons  whom  he  thought  the  University 
honoured  itself  by  honouring.^ 

To  Mrs.  William  Sidgwick y  June  25 

Have  you  seen  Bernard  Shaw's  plays  ?  He  has  published 
them  in  two  volumes,  labelled  "pleasant"  and  "unpleasant" 
respectively;  and  the  names  are  quite  appropriate.  The 
last  in  the  "pleasant"  volume  [You Never  Can  Tell]  amused 
me  much. 

To  Horatio  F.  Brown  from,  Carnbridge,  July  2 

I  have  long  been  meaning  to  write  to  you  about  your 
article  on  Saipi,  which  I  read  twice  with  much  interest.  It 
gives  a  clear  and  vivid  impression  of  a  striking  character 
and  figure.  One  criticism  occurred  to  me : — the  specimens 
you  give  of  his  "ironical  humour"  on  pp.  263,  264,  are 
rather  disappointing.  ...  On  the  other  hand,  the  phrase  you 
quote  in  the  preceding  paragraph — "  the  beginning  and  the 
end  are  clear,  a  safe-conduct  and  a  pyre " — seems  to  me 
excellently  characteristic  of  the  man  and  the  style  that  you 
describe.  (And  it  is  a  phrase  widely  applicable  to  the 
conduct  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  secular  matters.)  But 
the  important  criticism  which  I  had  to  make  on  your  essay 
refers  to  its  historical,  not  its  biographical,  aspect  When 
I  say  "  criticism  "  I  use  too  pretentious  a  word.  I  should 
rather  say  a  vague  sense  of  disagreement  which  might  have 
solidified  itself  into  criticism  if  I  had  found  time  to  extend 
my  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  relevant  historical  facts. 
But  I  am  too  busy  with  other  matters :  so  I  will  only  give 
it  you  briefly  in  its  vague  form.  It  seems  to  me  that  you 
attach  somewhat  too  much  importance  to  the  struggle  of 
Venice  with  the  Pope — in  which  Sarpi  plays  a  part — con- 

^  See  chap,  vi  pp.  489,  490. 
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sidered  in  relatioii  to  European  history  generally.  Was 
the  tendency  of  the  Eeformation  and  its  eongequeuces  itte- 
sistible  oa  the  side  of  the  secular  power?  Was  it  col 
certain  that  when  the  chaotic  conflict  c^une  to  an  end  tim 
State,  unified  on  a  monarchical  baais,  would  be  deeisiTelj 
predominant  over  the  Church — in  Catholic  aa  weU  ai 
Protestant  countries  alike,  speaking  broadly  ?  Take  Spatu, 
the  leading  State  undiaputedly  loyal  to  Cafcholicism:  it  always 
seemed  to  me  that  Philip  IL  was  for  pmctical  purpcstt 
nearly  as  autocratic  in  ecclesiastical  aftkira  as  Henry  VUL I 
This  is,  of  course,  an  exaggeration;  but  at  any  rate  ooe 
finds  him  regulating  the  details  of  ecclesiastical  diseipliaei 
refusing  to  admit  the  Pope's  bulb  and  despatcbea  wbea  they 
contravene  his  policy,  appointing  archbishops  and  biabope^ 
etc.  The  Inquisition  is  his  instrument,  not  the  Pope's :  it 
is  he  who  gives  it  orders  :  he  names,  dismisses,  and  contTok 
the  inquisitora  In  fact,  in  spite  of  his  fanaticism,  one 
finds  him  using  the  Inquisition  for  purely  secular  purpce^ 
— much  to  the  Pope's  difiguat — wben  the  instruments  of 
his  ordinary  administration  fail  His  fanaticism  is  inteosd : 
but  it  is  limited  by  a  still  intenser  behef  in  himself  and  hid 
sovereign  rights. 

However,  this  is  becoming  a  lecture ;  which  is  very 
inappropriate,  as  I  feel  you  know  more  about  the  matter 
than  I  do. 

1  wonder  il"  this  will  find  you  still  in  Venice.  We  look 
back  with  much  pleasure  to  our  brief  visit — though  the  oold 
I  caught  there  lingered  beyond  the  end  of  our  inclemeiil 
English  April  I  But  I  was  consoled  by  many  agreeable 
recollections,  including  your  "  casa,'*  ^M 

Graham  Dakyna  came  to  see  me  on  May  31st,  to  cela-^1 
brate  my  sixtieth  birthday  with  due  solemnity.      Do  yon 
know  the  doctrine  called  '  Christian  Science/  which  I  hear 
becoming  fashionable  ?      Its  creed  is  that  diseases, 
etc,  are  illusions  which  may  be  dispelled  by  a  suffieienti;^ 
resolute  disbeUef  in  their  existence.     We  agreed  that  the 
method  was  applicable — if  not  to  Gout  or   Influenza — at 
any  rate  to  the  disease  called  Old  Age. 
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To  Bishop  CreigJUon  from  Cambridge,  Anffust  30 

[He  had  sent  his  book  Practical  Ethics  to  the  Bishop,  who  in 
writing  to  thank  him  had  said :  "  But  there  is  a  point  which 
you  have  not  touched  on — the  moral  influence  on  his  generation 
of  a  public  man.  Take  Bismarck,  for  instance ;  he  lowered  the 
tone  of  European  diplomacy.  How  is  this  to  be  set  against  his 
positive  achievements?  The  sort  of  moral  judgment  I  am 
frequently  led  to  is  of  this  sort^  '  His  aims  were  for  the  good  of 
his  country,  as  it  was  then  understood,  its  territorial  extension, 
etc.,  etc. ;  but  in  pursuing  these  aims  he  told  so  many  lies,  and 
did  so  many  brutal  actions,  and  showed  such  an  example  of 
personal  selfishness  that  I  do  not  know  whether  he  did  more 
good  to  the  material  interests  of  his  country,  or  harm  to  its 
spiritual  growth.'  The  educational  effect  of  the  doings  of  a 
prominent  man  is  enormous :  how  are  we  to  appraise  it  with 
other  qualities  and  achievements  1 "] 

I  should  have  thanked  you  before  for  your  interesting 
letter  about  my  little  book,  but  I  thought  that  your  holiday 
would  probably  be  still  more  *'  Epicurean "  the  fewer  the 
letters  that  intruded  into  it  So  I  send  this  not  to  be  for- 
warded— nor  answered.  But  I  should  like  to  say  that 
the  omission  you  note  in  my  essay  on  Public  Morality  is  one 
of  which  I  am  quite  conscious :  and  I  entirely  agreed  with 
what  you  said  about  it.  The  difficulty  of  weighing  material 
gain  against  moral  loss  is  one  which  I  was  conscious  of  not 
being  able  to  deal  with  in  a  manner  that  would  satisfy  or 
edify  the  'plain  man,'  for  whom  my  little  volume  was 
supposed  to  be  written.  I  have  no  moral  scales  in  which 
I  can  balance  these  disparate  values  :  that  is,  when  anything 
Uke  a  delicate  balance  is  required.  Practically,  I  find  that 
when  my  mind  comes  to  a  clear  decision  on  a  particular 
problem  of  this  class,  it  is  not  because  I  can  establish  any 
sort  of  'ratio  of  exchange' — so  much  material  gain  =  so 
much  moral  loss — but  because  one  or  other  of  the  values 
compared,  either  the  gain  or  the  loss,  seems  to  me  much 
more  certain  than  the  other  in  the  particular  case. 

As  regards  Acton's  view  of  the  historian's  duty  to  pro- 
nounce moral  judgments,  I  am  inclined  to  say  that  it  is  not 
the  historian's  business  to  be  either  judge  or  advocate,  but 
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merelj  to  give  the  reader  such  means  of  Judging — ^if 
reader  wishes  to  judge — as  bis  superior  knowledge  enablei^ 
him  to  give.  The  plain  man  is  sure  to  want  to  judge,  ftnd 
may  be  left  to  do  this ;  but  certainly  the  contemporaij 
moral  code,  so  far  as  this  is  ascertainable,  is  a  historical 
fact  which  he  ought  to  know  before  judging,  and  it  is  m 
part  of  the  historian's  business  to  ascertain  whatever  eta 
be  known  about  this.  But  on  this  point  I  think  we  are 
agreed;  at  any  rate  I  have  always  liked  your  method  od^H 
dealing  with  such  problems— of  which  there  were  plenty  to^" 
your  period* 

To  Mrs.  William  Sidgwick  fro/m  Cmnbrid^e,  October  6 

I  came  back  here  on  Monday  to  work  at  a   Trinity j 
Fellowship  Uissertatiou  on  which  I  have  to  report,  and  look 
over  examination   papers.  .  .  .   The  work  of  the  term  iB 
already  upon  us  both,  so   1  fear  we  cannot  get  away  fiar 
the    smallest    visit       We    have    been    spending    most 
September  at  Wliittingehame ;  and  last  Sunday   we   wen 
to  the  Bryces,  who   have   built  themselves  a  rural   liDuse 
in  Sussex^  near  Forest  Row ;    attractive  place  with   iriaws 
and  woods.      Tliis   closed    our  hohday.    .  ,  ,    I    am  sorryj 
1  cannot  come  to  stay  with  you,  and  would  come  if  I  couli 
possibly  squeeze  out    the    time,   but  I  am    plagued    with 
a  set  of  new  lectures. 

The  new  set  of  lectures  was  a  course  on  meta- 
physics. Since  1895  he  had  been  lecturing  mainly 
on  Ethics  and  Politics  ;  in  1898-99  and  the  following 
year  he  lectured  on  Ethics  and  on  Metaphysics,  and 
in  the  Easter  term  of  1899  also  gave  a  course  of 
lectures  on  Political  Science  and  Sociology, 
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To  A.  C.  Binam,  Odober  7 

I  hope  you  are  getting  to  the  end  of  your  labours  *  in 

a  cheerful  frame  of   mind — if  any  book  was  ever  finish^ 

[otherwisej  than  in  a  state  of  dissatisfaction  (none  of  mine 

ever  were,  except  a  "  Manual "), 

>  The  Lift  of  bk  fflther 
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I  owe  you  thanks  for  sending  me  your  "  Memorial  Ode  *' 
(4th  of  June).  Why  I  did  not  send  them  before  I  can 
hardly  explain,  but  I  thought  it  excellent,  omne  tvlit 
puruium ;  it  was  both  moving  and  edifying. 

To  F.  W,  Cornish  from  Cambridge,  December  18 

I  am  much  interested  to  learn  that  your  book  [Sunning- 
well]  is  so  near  publication,  and  have  no  doubt  that  I  shall 
like  to  read  what  your  unorthodox  Canon  has  to  say  for 
himself — though,  as  you  say,  I  fear  I  shall  not  approve  of 
his  imorthodoxy  and  Canonicity  combined.  I  have  much 
sympathy  both  with  Anglicanism  and  what  F.  Hsirrison 
called  "  Neochristianity,"  but  the  mixture  of  the  two  is 
liable  to  result  in  some  form  of  the  "  pia  fraus "  which  it 
[is]  my  special  aim  to  urge  mankind  to  leave  behind.  The 
times  past  of  our  well-intentioned  deceptions  (Jod  winked 
at — at  least  I  hope  so — but  now  commandeth  all  men  to 
worship  with  sincerity  and  truth.  You  must  remember  that 
it  is   "  mon  metier  d'etre  "  rrwraliste, 

I  wish  sincerely  that  we  could  come  to  you,  as  you 
kindly  propose.  But  this  Christmas  vacation  I  have  to 
devote  to  "  labor  improbus "  on  my  metaphysical  lectures 
for  next  term.  The  only  break  I  can  allow  myself  is  a  day 
at  Oxford  to  keep  Arthur's  "  Silver  Wedding,"  December  30, 
which  I  shaU  extend  to  two  days  to  go  round  by  London 
to  see  [Kegan]  Paul.    We  must  meet  after  your  book  is  out  \ 

To  Wilfrid  Ward,  in  Italy,  from  Cambridge,  December  21 

What  you  say  ^  about  my  article  leaves  me  nothing  to 
quarrel  with — at  any  rate  at  present ;  perhaps  I  may  find 
some  ground  for  picking  a  quarrel  when  I  see  [your]  article 
in  its  final  form ;  but  at  present  I  do  not  find  it.  I  may 
possibly  write  something  in  answer  to  what  you  say,  as  the 
Editor  of  the  Intemaiional  Journal  of  Ethics — in  which  my 
article  on  "  Ethics  of  Conformity  "  appeared — has  asked  me 
for  another  article ;  and  I  am  rather  inclined  to  write  one 

^  In  the  draft  of  an  article  on  ''  Ethics  of  Religions  Conformity,"  which 
appeared  in  the  Quarterly  Review  for  January  1899. 
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erplainmg  the  purely  ethical  standpoint  of  the  fomier,  autl 
its  indepeadenc©  of  any  theological  assimiptions^^  The 
struggle  between  Freedom  and  Authority,  in  this  deparV 
ment,  must  certainly  go  on,  and  I  do  not  pretend  to 
forecast  its  ultimate  issue,  though  quite  willing  to  discuss 
sympathetically  any  suggestion  of  a  nmlus  vivmdi  between 
the  two  principles ;  but  my  special  point  is  that  it  will  be 
carried  on  under  better  conditions,  intellectual  and  monL 
if  we  uphold  and  enforce  the  simple  ethical  demand  for 
sincerity  in  solemn  utterances  of  theological  b^a& 
However,  this  does  not  concern  the  Synthetic  Socie^, 
and  I  shall  not  drag  it  into  anything  I  may  write  for  thesn. 


Two 


To  Wilfrid  Ward  from  Cawtbridge^  Dt^sembcr  28 

Your  letter  on  Italian  politics  is  very  interesting, 
points  occurred  to  me  on  reading  it* 

I  had  always  supposed  the  Catholics,  though  prevented 
by  principle  from  taking  part  in  revolutionary  movemeata^ 
still  looked  on  them  not  without  satisfaction,  in  the  hope 
that  if  the  existing  political  order  were  overthrow!!,  BOtm 
fonn  of  Federation  might  he  attained  in  wbich  the 
might  recover  his  old  territory  or  a  part  of  it,  I  alwa; 
thought  this  chimerical,  hut  1  supposed  it  wbs 
or  lees  in  the  minda  of  the  Catholics.  Now  your  aoco^ 
does  not  suggest  this ;  on  the  other  band,  it  does 
expressly  exclude  it.  If  such  ideas  esdst^  thej  woolil 
to  render  any  such  moduB  vivendi  as  yon  suggest  of  mors 
doubtful  value  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  partaaazis  of 
the  existing  n^gime ;  as  any  concession  might  be  used  aa  a 
basis  for  more  effective  subsequent  action,  in  case  the  rejoin* 
tionary  opportunity  offered  But  if  this  is  not  so,  and  the 
Catholics  would  sincerely  accept  an  arrangement  that  watild 
secure  the  Fope's  independence  in  the  Leonine  Citj^  this 
certainly  seems  a  small  price  to  pay  for  definitive  harmony. 

But  even  as  things  are,  is  there  really  any  ground   for 

fear  of   interference  with  the  Pope'a  spiritual  authority  f 

1  mean  has  the  Italian  monarchy  ever  done  anything   tiiai 

'  Thin  «rticl«  w»»  not  vritteiL 
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would  give  occasion  for  this  fear  ?  Or  is  the  fear  [this J  that 
it  might  do  something,  if  a  modus  vivendi  were  established 
that  did  not  provide  sufficient  guarantee  for  independence  ? 

To  Wilfrid  Ward,  Jamuiry  16,  1899 

I  shall  be  happy  to  accept  the  honour  of  being  Vice* 
Chairman  of  the  Synthetic  Society,  if  it  does  not  involve  an 
implied  obligation  to  be  present  at  all  the  meetings.  For  I 
expect  to  be  out  of  England  between  March  16  and  April 
24.  I  could  come,  so  far  as  I  know,  to  meetings  not 
within  these  limits. 

...  As  far  as  I  see  at  present,  my  paper  is  likely 
to  turn  on  the  profound  difiference  between  modem 
scientific  authority  and  theological  authority,  the  former 
being  the  unconstrained  consensus  of  unfettered  inquirers 
after  truth,  and  the  latter  being — ^but  the  adjectives  here 
require  careful  thinking  over.  However,  you  see  the 
general  idea  of  the  thing.  Still  I  should  like  to  be  free  ta 
change  my  views  after  the  debate. 

In  the  paper  which  he  read  in  February  (see 
Appendix  I.  p.  608)  he  avoided  the  difficulty  by 
merely  putting  the  proposition  in  the  negative : — 

The  agreement  of  Theologians  (he  says)  has  not  the 
characteristics  that  I  have  given  above,  as  essential  to  the 
authority  of  a  scientific  '  consensus  of  experts.'  That  is,  it 
is  not  the  unconstrained  agreement  of  individual  thinkers, 
pursuing  truth  with  unfettered  independence  of  judgment 
and  imfettered  mutual  criticism,  encouraged  to  probe  and 
test  the  validity  of  received  doctrines  as  uncompromisingly 
and  severely  as  their  reason  may  prompt,  and  to  declare 
any  conclusion  they  may  form  with  the  utmost  openness 
and  unreserve. 

The  intention  "to  be  out  of  England  "  in  the  Easter 
vacation  was  not  carried  out.  Probably  it  was  an 
often  planned  but  never  accomplished  visit  to  Greece 
that  he  had  in  view,  but  early  in  February  he  had  a 
rather  severe  attack  of  tonsilitis  which  threw  his  work 
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into  arrears,  and  made  it  adviaable  to  sbortei) 
holiday.  This  was  taken  in  Cornwall,  the  Arthis 
Sidgwicks  joining  him  and  his  wife  as  in  the  previoui" 
year.  They  visited  Fowey,  Falmouth,  the  Lizard, 
Truroj  TintageL  The  weather  was  favourable,  and 
April  is  a  good  time  to  see  CorDwall,  for  the  gone 
was  in  great  beauty.  The  new  cathedral  of  Truro, 
although  only  the  choir  and  transepts  were  theo 
finished,  made  a  great  impression  on  SidgT?vack.  He 
was  naturally  specially  interested  in  it  on  account 
its  connection  with  Archbishop  Benson,  who  was  t 
prime  mover  in  getting  it  built,  and  as  a  memoiiuJ 
whom  it  has  since  been  completed. 

To  Lord  Tennyson,  ilien  Govermr  of  SmUh  Ansiralia,  ^ 
Cambridge,  June  28,1899 
I  meant  to  write  and  thank  you  for  the  South  Australna 
newspapers,  proclaiiuiug  the  glories  of  your  arrival  axid 
reception:  I  was  impressed  with  the  smallness  of  lbe 
planet  by  receiving  in  Cambridge  on  May  13  jouraak 
bearing  date  April  1 1 ;  I  suppose  in  the  twentieth  cencuiy 
we  shall  be  making  Long  Vacation  trips  to  the  Antipod^. 
This  impulse  was  crushed  by  the  business  of  the  term  ;  hut 
I  received  a  second  a  few  days  ago  from  the  news  of  thi 
New  South  Wales  vote  on  Federation,  The  jnajority  migh 
have  been  larger,  but  I  suppose  it  is  decisive, — and  saliii>| 
factory  in  view  of  the  popular  force  of  the  ai^gumenl 
financial  and  seotimental,  used  on  the  other  ^de* 
suppose  the  establishment  of  the  Australian  commonweidtlij 
is  now  a  certainty :  and  am  much  pleased  on  all  grouada. 

I  thought  your  speech — besides  being  sympathetic 
stirring — showed  the  same  excellent   faculty  of 
topics  interesting  to  your  audience,  that  was  shown  on  a 
larger  acale  in  your  biography.     I  tliiuk  the  dictum — 

All  fityles  lire  good  except  the  style  that  barat, 
is  particularly  applicable  to  public  speaking:  and  thoofijbi 
many   superior    persons    cannot    manage    to    avoid     tha 
'SSceptioni  I  don*t  think  you  are  in  any  danger  of  fAJliM 
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There  was  only  one  sentence  in  the  speech — ^about  passing 
from  party  conflicts  to  a  serener  clime — which  seemed  to 
me  to  indicate  a  resolute  preference  of  the  ideal  to  the 
actual,  at  least  according  to  my  information;  but  I  will 
hope  that  your  experience  has  so  far  confirmed  your 
anticipation,  and  that  the  political  barometer  of  South 
Australia  is  "  set  fair." 

Our  internal  politics  are  quite  "serene" — not  to  say 
dull — at  present,  the  ecclesiastical  crisis  being  temporarily 
suspended ;  and  the  slight  breezes  of  excitement  that  arise 
in  them — as  (e.^.)  on  the  question  whether  women  are  to 
be  Aldermen  in  the  new  London  boroughs — must  seem 
parochial  at  the  Antipodes.  But  on  foreign  affairs  we 
have,  I  think,  more  anxiety  than  the  newspapers  show.  No 
one  that  I  know  is  at  all  happy  about  the  Transvaal  affair : 
after  all  that  has  happened,  we  do  not  like  even  threatening 
war — much  less  actual  war — ^for  grievances  that  do  not 
amount  to  a  proper  casus  belli :  and  yet  it  is  dif&cult  to  see 
how  it  is  to  be  avoided  if  Exuger  is  obstinate.  However, 
there  is  a  tolerably  prevalent  patriotic  disposition  to  support 
the  Government  through  the  crisis. 

In  the  way  of  books — ^the  only  great  excitement  has  been 
the  Browning  Letters,  which  I  think  were  published  before 
you  went.  When  I  say  "  great  excitement,"  I  mean  to  a 
limited  circle;  judging  from  my  acquaintance,  in  order  to  be 
really  excited,  one  must  previously  have  been  strongly 
interested  in  both  the  poets  as  poets :  otherwise  the  interest 
is  not  sufficient  to  carry  the  reader  through  two  volumes  of 
lovers'  iterations.  But  those  who  (like  me)  have  fulfilled 
this  condition  have  been  more  moved  and  absorbed  by  the 
book  than  by  any  recent  novel :  though  I  hope  it  will  not  be 
drawn  into  a  precedent:  I  don't  like  the  idea  of  future 
poets  having  an  eye  to  posthumous  fame  in  composing 
future  love  letters. 

Morris's  biography  is  also  interesting — even  to  a  man  who 
has  never  been  able  to  care  much  about  aesthetic  paper- 
hanging — and  well  done  on  the  whole,  especially  the  literary 
part.     The  Life  of  Svr  Robert  Peel  (vols.  ii.  and  iiL)  is  also 
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well  donei  and  has  mutch  interested  the  statesmen  of  tot 
acquaintance  and  the  Master  of  Trinity  and  me  :  but  1 
don't  hear  the  world  talking  much  about  it 

As  for  Australia — ^I  find  that  the  English   world 
some  interest  in  Federation,  bnt  more  in  the  incontest 
superiority  of  the  EleverL     In   fact,  scientific  minds   are 
beginning  to  seek  for  an  explanation  of  the  phenomenon ; 
but  I  am  not  aware  that  they  have  found  any  yet ! 

Send  me  a  newspaper  or  two  from  time  to  time  when 
they  have  anything  about  you. 

The  federation  of  the  Australian  Colonies  iBter- 
ested  Sidgwiek  greatly.  He  believed  that  in  federa- 
tion there  and  elsewhere  lay  the  best  hopes  for 
the  peace  and  progress  of  the  world. 

The  only  letters  we  haye  between  this  and 
Christmas  Day  1899  are  to  Mr.  Wilfrid  Ward  about 
a  more  systematic  scheme  of  discussion  by  thi 
Synthetic  Society,  of  which  Sidgwiek  was  to 
President  and  Canon  Gore  Vice-president  in  1900/ 
In  the  words  of  Dr,  Talbot,  then  Bishop  of  Rocliest^,^J 
the  Synthetic  Society  "  benefited  greatly  by  the  qnielH 
way  in  which  [Sidgwiek]  introduced  order  into  our 
rather  rambling  discussions,  andj  along  with  the 
quality  of  his  own  contributions,  by  his  earnest 
and  hopeful  desire  to  draw  some  result  out  of  our 
work,  which  should  in  some  degree  correspond  ^ith 
its  object  of  helping  men  of  different  kinds  to  some 
joint  constructive  thought/' 

He  was  at  Whittingehame  in  the  autumn  of  thk 
year  J  and  on  his  way  home  stayed  with  his  oli 
friend,  the  Rev»  E.  M.  Young,  at  Roth  bury. 

To  Lord  Tmmymm,  in  AuBtralia,  from  Terliiiff  Plam^i 
Chridma&  Day,  1899 

I  should  have  written  to  you  before,  but  I  have  been 
for  some  months  in  the  exceptional  pofiition — among  my 
friends — of  disliking  and  disapproving  of  this  war  and  fore- 
boding that  it  will  end  in  disgrace  and  disaster  to  EnglaiicL 
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And  I  felt,  somehow,  reluctant  to  send  unpatriotic  grum- 
blings and  gloomy  forebodings  to  the  Antipodes,  which 
might  arrive  just  when  there  was  the  most  palpable  need 
of  consentaneous  resolution  and  cheerful  equanimity.  But 
now  that  the  first  part  of  my  Cassandra-like  prophecies — 
those  relating  to  the  numbers,  stubbornness,  and  fighting 
qualities  of  the  Boers — have  become  unmistakable  facts, 
the  divergence  of  opinion  between  myself  and  my  fellow- 
countrymen  is  much  reduced.  They  know  now  the  sort  of 
thing  that  they  have  gone  in  for:  and  I  admit  that  I 
overestimated  the  danger  of  foreign  interference,  at  any  rate 
for  a  time.  I  still  fear  that  it  may  come  when  we  leaat 
expect  it :  but  for  a  time  we  seem  to  be  fortunate  in  the 
desire  of  the  French  to  have  a  successful  Great  Exhibition 
next  year,  and  the  genuinely  pacific  aspirations  of  the 
Czar,  seconded  by  the  importance  to  Bussian  diplomacy  of 
avoiding  an  alliance  of  England  and  Japan  against  her. 
So  I  have  become  somewhat  cheerfuller,  while  my  friends 
have  gradually  lowered  their  spirits  degree  by  degree ;  so 
that  I  do  not  suppose  this  letter  will  be  gloomier  than 
others  that  reach  you. 

As  for  the  causes  of  the  war,  that  has  now  become  a 
historian's  question, — but  I  sometimes  wonder  whether  the 
historian  will  find  the  right  answer  to  it !  whether  he  will 
not  agree  with  all  the  members  of  the  Opposition  whom  I 
meet  and  the  best-informed  continental  newspapers  {e,g.  the 
Temps)  and  regard  the  war  as  Chamberlain's  war.  Now  I 
am  convinced  that  if  it  is  any  one  man's  war — I  do  not 
say  it  is,  as  that  manner  of  personifying  the  causes  of  im- 
portant political  events  is  always  largely  erroneous — but  if 
it  is  one  man's  war  it  is  Milner's,  not  Chamberlain's. 
Chamberlain  only  comes  second  in  responsibility  through 
the  fearlessness  (and  perhaps  what  the  Opposition  journals 
call  "  pushfulness ")  with  which  he  carried  out  the  policy 
urged  on  him  by  Milner. 

But  I  gather  from  the  stirring  speech  you  sent  me — 
which  I  read  with  much  interest — that  you  are  inclined  to 
take  the  same  view.     Well,  at  any  rate  the  war  has  mani- 
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fested  the  force  and  geauLneneas  of  the  Imperial  senttmeU  ii 
the  ColoDies ;  that  is  the  brightest  aspect  of  the  whote  m«tlfr 

I  hope  joMT  a£Ekirs  are  still  prosperous  and  J0m 
popularity  undiminished,  and  no  troubles  or  alamia  ^mmi 
health  or  other  doEiestic  matters.  Have  you  oot  had  i 
constitutional  crisis  and  change  of  ministiy  ?  I  wonder  tm 
what  principles  that  is  managed.  When  1  read  Todd* 
some  years  ago,  it  appeared  to  me  by  no  means  plain  eailiif : 
but  perhaps  experience  has  now  reduced  it  to  txile. 

Of  literature  I  have  only  to  say  that  Stevenson's  Lmm 
seem  to  me  more  attractive  than  I  expected.  Hia  dfotUnf 
to  his  friends  is  sometimes  excellent :  and  where  it  is  rstber 
strained,  it  interests  one  in  another  way— suggesting  tk 
pathos  and  the  courage  of  his  sti'uggle  with  disease, 

lb  ProftsMir  MaiUmul^  in  the  Canary  Idamh^  Jrom 
Ca7rAf*idff€f  Jammry  6,  1900 

When  I  got  your  postcard  I  tried  to  make  a  nttionit 
choice  between  Jargon  and  Verbosity  Ld  the  abatractv  Iw* ' 
did  not  find  it  possible,  They  have  to  be  presented  in  tk 
Concrete  befoi^e  the  faculty  of  choice  can  make  any  pitK 
nouncement  There  are  writers  who  prefer  the  two  in 
combination,  and  they  ure  by  no  means  irreconcilAbk^ 
Have  you  still  any  remembrance  of  Sir  WiUiam  UamilUm. 
who*  T  think,  was  still  living  an  txaminaiimmi  life — if 
no  other — in  your  day  t  I  seem  to  remember  thai, 
a  polemic  against  Brown,  he  accuses  that  philosopher 
"  evacuating  the  phenomenon  of  everything  in  it  tl 
desiderates  explanation."     Don't  you  call  this  J.  and  V*  ^ 

I  think  if  I  were  you  I  would  use  "organic  idea'*s 
conception  of  society  as  an  organism,  if,  when  you  imigiife 
the  probable  reader  of  your  book  (when  published),  he  tafOTt* 
to  your  imagination  intelligent  enough  to  und^staid 
"  organic  idea "  in  this  eeuse.  (Here  is  V,  with  a  wii- 
geanca)  What  1  mean  is,  that  1  for  many  years  commstsud 
the  error  of  imagining  an  ideal  reader  of  my  book  and 
writing  for  him.     Since  I  took  to  writing  for  the  piobaUy 
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actual  reader,  I  think  my  philosophic  style  has  exhibited  a 
slight  modicum  of  improvement.     (V.  again  !) 

I  hope  you  are  enjoying  physical  life  and  gaining 
strength.  Social  life,  I  suppose,  few  Englishmen  who  read 
the  newspapers  are  exactly  enjoying  except  the  very 
pessimistic  who  "always  told  you  so"  and  the  very 
optimistic  who  are  as  convinced  as  they  ever  were  that 
everything  will  come  right  in  the  end.  The  intermediate 
majority  feel  gloomier,  I  think,  than  Englishmen  have  felt 
since  some  time  in  the  first  decade  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  The  only  thing  that  affords  us  a  mild  sclaiium 
of  entertainment  are  the  letters  in  the  newspapers  of 
people  who  are  convinced  that  we  are  now  living  in  the 
Twentieth  Century.  It  is  obvious  to  the  reader  that  the 
conviction  came  first,  as  a  consequence  of  the  momentous 
change  from  "18 — "  to  "19 — ,"  and  the  reasons  have 
been  sought  for  afterwards.  But  there  is  a  certain 
piquancy  in  studying  a  fairly  well-sustained  debate  with 
the  valid  arguments  cM  on  one  side. 

Literature  :  —  Stevenson's  Letters  excellent :  Stephen 
Phillips'  Drama  [Paolo  and  Francesca],  I  fear,  overrated : 
S 's  inferrudly  bad ; don't  remember  anything  else. 

To  H.  G.  Dakyns  from  Camh^idge,  Febnuiry  3 
As  for  us  we  are  fairly  prosperous,  but  neither  just 
quite  as  well  as  we  could  wish,  sometimes  mildly  anxious 
about  ourselves  and  sometimes  about  each  other:  I 
mention  this,  because  ideas  of  giving  up  work  before  long 
hover  before  our  minds.  But  I  do  not  at  present  think 
that  they  are  coming  to  much:  I  cannot  quite  persuade 
myself  that  Newnhwn  would  get  on  as  well  without  my 
wife,  and  for  myself,  I  cannot  resign  my  chair  before  1902 
without  throwing  a  financial  burden  on  the  University  or 
myself.^  So  I  think  I  am  fixed  till  1902  ;  but  then  change 
may  be  imminent ! 

I  mention  this  sort  of  thing  to  prepare  you  for  the  fact 
that  my  opus  magnum  is  not  getting  on.     Partly,  however, 

I  On  account  of  his  arrangement  about  his  own  chair  and  that  of  Mental 
Philosophy  and  Logic  see  p.  373,  footnote. 
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the  reason  is  that  my  Methods  of  MMcs  wanta  a  sixth  editing 
and  I  hope  to  goodness  it  wiU  be  the  last  wanted,  m  1 
am  very  tired  of  the  book,  and  think  the  world  oq^ 
to  be. 

As  for  the  War,     I  find  my  view  is  suspiciou&Ij  liki 
that  expressed  in  the  lines  of  the  Biglow  Papers  ; — 

Ex  fer  the  war,  I  go  agin  it,— 

Thet  iflj  I  thiiik  thet^  bem'  in  itj 
The  best  way  is  to  fight  it  thru. 

In  prose:  I  thought  the  war  unjustifiablQ  on  any  prindple 
of  Intarnationiil  right,  and  on  the  whole  indefensible  on 
grounds  of  policy :  though  I  admit  the  situation  a  diffietJl 
ona  I  incline  to  forecast  that  the  Bepublics  will  acbieYe 
their  independence,  most  probably  through  the  ititerventioft, 
direct  or  indirect,  of  Europe.  But  1  agree  with  tk« 
Government  in  thinking  that  this,  if  it  comes,  will  be  tin 
beginniog  of  the  end  for  the  British  Empire.  So»  on  tltt 
whole^  I  keep  silence  as  far  as  I  can  and  read  as  little 
can  of  the  newspapers,  and  hope  timt  I  am  a  Pesmmist ! 

To  MrtL  William  Sid^wick,  March  2 
We  have  been  busy  about  various  things  aa  usual— 1 
mean  the  kind  of  things  that  seem  very  unimportant  wbon 
they  are  over  but  entail  a  good  deal  of  eorrespoudjeaoc^ 
Consequently,  or  on  account  of  the  spring,  or  of  old  age,  Hi 
have  both  of  us  been  mildly  unwell  -  .  ,  But  the  abdrt 
term  will  soon  end,  and  the  weather  is  more  normaL 

I  wonder  if  we  shall  agree  about  the  Archbishop's 
I  gather  from  what  you  wrote  to  Nora  that  w^e  should 
that  it  ought  to  have  been  shorter — but  that  is  i^lmoct 
common  form  for  criticism  of  biogmphies,  especially  of  eeda- 
siaatical  personages.  But,  apart  from  this,  1  thouglit 
very  good  piece  of  work- — in  fact  almost  all  that  was 
composition  of  A.  C.  B,  himself  seemed  to  me  exeellent 
except  perhaps  that  there  was  too  much  about  the  family 
of  Sidgwicks  !  But  the  reminiscences  of  other  peraons  an 
always  very  various  in  quality :  and  I  am  inclined  u 
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that  it  inevitably  brings  the  work  down  to  a  lower  level  to 
insert  them  to  any  large  extent.  It  is  astonishing  how 
incapable  some  superior,  people  are  of  writing  this  kind  of 
thing.  .  .  . 

The  students  have  just  been  celebrating  the  relief  of 
Ladysmith  by  a  bonfire,  which,  Nora  says,  has  gone  oflf 
without  disaster !  I  suppose  the  War  will  now  become  a 
slow  affair :  for  which  I  am  not  sorry,  as  I  have  an  "  early 
Victorian  "  dislike  of  the  whole  affair. 

Sidgwick  was  a  good  deal  interested  at  this  time 
in  the  question  of  founding  in  this  country  an 
Academy  designed  to  occupy  in  relation  to  depart- 
ments of  scientific  inquiry  (using  scientific  in  the 
widest  sense)  other  than  mathematics  and  natural 
science,  a  position  analogous  to  that  occupied  by 
the  Royal  Society  in  relation  to  these  latter  studies. 
Correspondence  about  this  was  doubtless  one  of  the 
"various  things"  about  which  he  had  "been  busy." 
He  saw  the  difficulties,  but,  like  Lord  Acton,  who 
also  died  before  the  charter  was  granted,  believed 
that  the  organisation  into  a  body  resembling  the 
Royal  Society,  of  those  engaged  in  studying  History, 
Philology,  Philosophy,  Economics,  might  render  valu- 
able aid  in  the  promotion  of  these  studies.  The 
British  Academy  did  not  receive  its  charter  till  the 
summer  of  1902,  nearly  two  years  after  his  death,  but 
he  had  taken  so  leading  a  part  in  the  preliminary  dis- 
cussion that  he  has  been  commemorated  in  the  pages 
of  its  Proceedings  as  one  who  would  not  only  have 
been  among  its  first  members,  but  one  of  those  most 
certain  to  exert  influence  within  the  body. 

To  Professor  Svlly  from  Cambridge,  March  29 
I  should  rather  like  to  explain  why,  after  thinking  over 
your  paper  [a  petition  about  stopping  the  war],  I  could 
not  sign  it.  Perhaps  it  is  partly  my  personal  con- 
nection with  the  Government  which  makes  me  think,  in 
considering  a  question  of  this  kind,  ''  What  should  I  do  if 
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I  were  tbe  Government  ?  '*  Now  there  is  no  doubt  tint 
if  I  were  constituted  the  Government  nmv,  and  took 
the  matter  at  this  stage,  I  should  not  think  it  rigbi 
bring  the  war  to  an  end  except  under  conditions  that  «ifF 
adequate  security  against  its  recurrence,  provided  for  tin 
equality  of  Dutch  and  EngliBh  throughout  South  Afirioi, 
and  also  for  the  payment  of  some  part  of  the  cost  by  tbi 
gold-bearing  districts.  1  should  think  this  my  dojkf, 
taking  up  the  matter  at  this  stage,  in  spite  of  my  stfocf 
condemnation  of  the  diplomacy  that  brought  the  war  about 
This  being  so,  I  have  tried  hard  to  think  of  any  conditiiiii 
that  we  could  offer  the  BoetB  such  that  a  "  brave  paopk^ 
jealous  of  their  independence,  could  be  expect^*  U 
acquiesce  in,  which  will  also  realise  the  ends  abovf 
mentioned,  especially  security  against  the  recurremst  d 
the  war* 

I  think  that  the  only  terms  England  can  oflfer^  em 
sistently  with  the  attainment  of  practically  necessary  eoAt 
are  such  as  the  Boers  cannot  be  expected  to  accept  i4 
present,  except  from  hopelessness  of  foreign  aid — which  I 
suppose  is  a  state  of  mind  that  they  have  not  yet  armi^ 
at  t  nor  do  I  think  I  should  be  hopeless  in  their  place. 

I  have  tried  hard  to  think  of  any  arrangement  ream- 
ciling  adequate  security  for  England  with  effective  iiid^ 
pendence  for  the  Boers :  but  I  cannot  satisfy  myself  i 
any  plan  that  has  occurred  to  me.  And,  judging  from 
utterances  of  representative  men,  tlie  majority  of  the  lil 
Party  are  much  in  the  same  condition. 

This  is  why  I  decided  not  to  sign. 

To  Mrs.  Wilfrid  Ward  from  VambrHgt,  March  31 
I  send  back  the  FwreUi?  .  ,  .   I  am  ashamed  of  hm^ 
kept  [it]  so  long  .  .  .  but  I  found  my  Italian  a  little  mc 
rusty  than  I  had  supposed,  and  only  managed  to  read  slowly, 
I  am  sincerely  obliged  to  you  for  directing  my  attention  to  i 
It  has — or  rather  the  first  portion  of  it  has  for  me — a  n  c 
unique  and  remarkable  charm.     By  the  first  portion  1  mc 
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rather  more  than  half  the  first  volume,  i.e.  the  chapters  that 
relate  to  S.  Francis  himsell  When  one  passes  in  reading 
to  the  narratives  relating  to  miracles  and  visions  of  other 
"  firati "  I  find  that  the  peculiar  attraction  of  the  Franciscan 
stories  has  vanished ;  it  seems  to  depend  on  the  individuality 
of  the  man.  Compare  the  preaching  to  the  birds  in  Chap. 
XVI.  and  the  preaching  to  the  fishes  in  Chap.  XL.  I  do 
not  quite  know  why  the  efTect  of  the  former  is  powerful  and 
moving,  while  the  latter  is  irresistibly  comic:  but  so  I 
find  it 

I  also  much  prefer  the  naivete  of  the  earlier  chapters  to 
the  more  elaborate  and  precise  style  of  the  ''Considera- 
tions "  in  the  second  volume,  with  their  somewhat  insistent 
glorification  of  the  saint  and  his  order.  But  this  is  of 
course  the  view  of  an  outsider  who  cannot  approach  the 
topic  of  the  Stigmata  without  a  rather  definite  scientific 
presumption. 

To  jff.  G.  Dakym  from  Cambridge  on  May  7 

Much  interested  in  what  you  say  about  Andromac/ie  [Mr. 
Gilbert  Murray's  play].  I  read  it — at  Miss  Harrison's 
suggestion — and  thought  it  quite  a  success:  but  my 
enthusiasm  is  a  degree  or  two  below  yours.  It  was  very 
spirited  and  excellent  reading:  but  it  seemed  to  me  that 
between  deliberate  erudite  barbarism  and  spontaneous 
natural  modernity  what  we  used  to  call  the  'Hellenic 
Spirit'  had  somehow  slipped  through.  Also  the  characters 
appeared  to  me  somewhat  too  unattractive  for  a  play 
intended  for  the  stage — except  Andromache,  who  again 
seems  to  me  somewhat  depaysSe  in  her  surroundings ;  there- 
fore not  quite  so  real  as  the  rest  However,  all  this  means 
that  I  did  not  get  the  joy  out  of  it  that  you  did  ! 


CHAPTER  VIII 


LAST    MONTHS 


Eaely  in  the  month  of  May  1900  Sidgwick,  by  lui 
Cambridge  physician's  advice,  consulted  an  emmeiit 
surgeon  ^  in  London,  and  learnt  the  serious  natiii^  of 
the  illnesK  which  had  recently  affected  him.  He  wia 
suffering  from  an  internal  cancer,  which  must  ulti- 
mately prove  fatal,  and  which  within  a  very  shon 
time  would  necessitate  an  operation  of  a  grate 
character.  For  nearly  a  fortnight  he  told  no  one 
but  his  wife.  It  was  easier  to  carry  on  life  in  i 
normal  manner  when  no  one  knew.  But  he  began 
to  set  his  affairs  in  order*  He  felt  full  of  vigour 
and  vitality,  and  minded  very  much  leaving  tJiif 
life  and  all  the  work  he  was  doing  and  was  m* 
terested  in ;  and  he  was  especially  troubled  becanie 
he  was  leaving  so  much  literary  work  unfinished 
There  was  the  book  on  the  Development  of  £urape(m 
Polity,^  already  in  an  advanced  state,  but  whieb  be 
had  had  to  lay  aside,  feeling  that  he  could  not  give  to 
it  the  time  and  labour  required  to  make  it  as  scholarlj 
a  work  as  he  desired  while  giving  courses  of  lectur 
on  metaphysics ;  there  was  an  Introduction  to  Philfi 
sophy*  which  he  was  gradually  evolving  iixt-o  a  book' 
And  in  a  more  fragmentary  state  there  were  othir 
metaphysical  lectures  which  in  his  own  mind  were 

■  Mr.  AUinghuu,  '  Piiblisbecl  m  1903. 

*  Edited  by  Dr,  Jamefl  W»rd^  ind  publuhed  in  1902  iki 
Sct^  and  Reiationt. 
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books  in  embryo.^  He  did  what  he  could  to  arrange 
these  and  his  other  papers,  fearing,  what  proved  to  be 
the  case,  that  after  the  operation  he  might  not  be  able 
to  do  any  more  work ;  but  he  had  promised  to  give  an 
address  on  the  Philosophy  of  T.  H.  Green  to  the 
Oxford  Philosophical  Society  on  May  20,  the  pre- 
paration of  which  required  time,  and  prevented  his 
spending  as  much  time  in  putting  his  papers  into 
order  as  he  would  have  liked. 

On  the  12th  of  May  there  was  a  meeting  of  the 
Newnham  Council,  at  which  it  was  agreed,  though 
unfortunately  not  at  that  time  unanimously,  that  the 
College  should  undertake  and  endeavour  to  carry  on 
a  scheme  of  research  fellowships  which  had  been  in- 
itiated by  the  Associates  of  the  College,^  and  in  which 
Sidgwick  was  keenly  interested.  He  believed  it  to 
be  most  important,  both  in  the  educational  work  of 
the  College  and  for  the  maintenance  of  its  proper 
academic  position,  that  women  capable  of  advancing 
knowledge  should  be  attracted  to  it,  and  be  enabled 
to  carry  on  their  work  after  the  degree  course. 

He  had  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  another  great 
step  accomplished  in  the  history  of  Newnham  College, 
though  one  of  a  more  material  kind.  The  College, 
which  had  been  built  on  leasehold  land,  had  at  the 
end  of  1899  been  able  to  acquire  the  freehold  of  its 
buildings  and  gardens.  Newnham  College  was  a  part 
of  his  life's  work  which  had  developed  beyond  all 
that  had  been  hoped,  and  which  he  could  feel  he 
was  leaving  in  a  stable  condition. 

On  May  19  he  went  to  Oxford  for  his  last  Ad 
Eundem  dinner,  he  and  his  wife  staying  with  the 
Diceys.     On  the  Sunday  evening  he  read  the  paper 

'  What  seemed  available  of  these  lectures  has  beeu  edited  by  Dr.  Ward, 
and  published  with  some  essays  from  Mind  and  elsewhere  unaer  the  title 
Lectures  on  the  Philoaophy  of  Kanl  and  other  Philosophical  Lectures  and 
Essays,  1905. 

'  See  ]).  544,  footnote  2.  The  first  fellowship  had  been  given  by  Mrs. 
Herringham,  the  same  generous  friend  who  is  endeavouring  to  secure  their 
endowment  now. 
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on  Green  to  the  Oxford  Philosophical  Society,' 
was  to  be  his  last  addiess,  but  of  this,  or  of  tbett ' 
Ijeing  anything  amiss,  ids  audience  had  no  suspieicia 
During  this  visit  he  also  attended  a  meeting  lo 
establish  the  Mind  Association ,  which  was  to  take 
over  from  him  and  cany  on  the  philosophical  jouinaJ 
MifuL' 

On  the  Sunday  morning  he  told  his  brother  Arthur 
what  was  impending,  | 

After  his  return  to  Cambridge  he  put  in  writiBg 
tlirections  about  his  papers,  in  which  he  asked  hU 
colleague  and  friend  Dr.  James  Ward  to  take  charge 
of  the  philosophical  papersj  describing  what  he  had 
intended  to  do  with  them,  and  asking  liim  to  poblish 
what  he  thought  desirable.  To  MIer  E.  E-  C.  Jonet 
he  entrusted  his  ethical  papers,*  with  full  coufidence 
in  her  judgment  as  to  the  questiou  whether  any  J 
printed  articles  on  Ethics  or  any  unprinted   matt^VB 

^  This  paper  w&s  piibliihod  m  Mijid  for  Jinuary  IDOl,  liud  lias  sipm 
li€«u  Includea  in  the  rolume  Th^  PhitoMoph;^  of  Kanif  eU,^  pubLLsh^d  ]9QSw 
We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  B".  C,  S,  ScbilJer  for  the  followtng  aeoouat  «f 
the  meeting:  **  The  g&tbering  on  the  evening  of  Sanday,  20tli  M^^ 
wu^  a  distinguished  one,  as  tiie  author  and  the  subject  (The  PhU^sod^ 
of  T,  H.  OrGK^o)  had  attracted  the  chief  Tetir@is«nt&tive9  of  &bsol^ 
^ideftllATn,'  from  the  Maater  of  Balliol  downwardfi.  After  »  few  prt^tmj 
I  eraarkst  in  which  lie  deprecated  the  intention  uf  merely  dialectical  refa|»* 
lion,  Sidgwick  read  what  seemed  to  me — [terbupn  because  I  felt  a  straarff 
louch  of  sole  mm  ty  w^hich  I  could  not  account  for— th«  mo^t  lucid,  aineu^ 
and  imrireBsive  jiieoe  of  philosophic  criticiaio  it  bad  ever  been  my  povDm 
to  heaf.  Its  burden  wais  tbat  there  existed  a  fuudamontal  iiicoliereiia»  in 
Green's  thinking.  When  he  harl  fiuisbedt  the  dim^ipleff  of  Green  ^ot  nf 
after  the  other  and— sdmittt-d  tt !  Only  they  thought  that  it  tnlgi 
enfed  by  going  on  firom  Green  in  various  directions  to  He^l,  to  m  " 

science^  etc     Finally  a  [krominent  Hegelian  made  the  inevitable  ^aga^ 

that  such  fundamental  iiicohi^renoe  Tnerely  indicati'd  tliat  the  region  of  tlitl 
ultimate  diMcuJtiea  of  thought  had  been  reached,  and  inferred  that  hmk 
Mde^  of  the  contradiction  JhonJd  h&  au stained.  This  gare  Sld^viek  kk 
opporttintty.  After  replying  to  the  other  criticism s^  he  went  on  to  smy  fjt^ 
'  Ail  for  the  remarks  of  the  laat  spaakeri  h&  had  nevor  boen  able  to  gtfct 
out  from  the  school  to  which  he  evidently  belonged  htm  they  mAuaMd  to 
diatingui»h  the  eoutradietioni  which  they  took  to  be  eTidenee  of  error  inm 
those  which  they  regarded  as  intimations  of  higher  truth/  Ab  ha  aai  *|iy^ 
amid  kughter  and  applauscj  an  eminent  tutor  |»rtitiently  remarkeii  to  »» 
that  this  showed  that  H«nry  was  not  wholly  devoid  of  the  3>dgwiek#daMi 
of  his  family/*  '  See  p.  512, 

^  Somt*  of  theae^  uani«ty  lectQje«  on  Tke  Mikies  qf  T*  11*  Qreen,  if,  S^tm^t^^ 
and  J,  M^rfifuttu^  were  arrmnged  for  pubHoation  by  Misi;  Jones, 
liahed  in  IWi. 
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should  be  published,  and  he  also  asked  her  to  com- 
plete the  revision  of  Methods  of  Ethics  for  the  sixth 
edition  which  he  had  in  hand.  He  asked  Dr.  Keynes 
to  see  through  the  press  a  third  edition  of  his 
Political  Economy  which  was  now  demanded;  and 
the  Development  of  European  Polity  he  asked  his 
wife  to  publish,  if,  after  obtaining  expert  opinion,  it 
seemed  advisable.^ 

To  R  W.  K  Myers  on  May  24 

I  went  to  Leckhampton  this  afternoon  to  tell  you  face 
to  face  our  trouble.     But  you  were  away,  and  I  must  write. 

I  have  an  organic  disorder  which,  the  expert  said  more 
than  a  fortnight  ago,  must  soon  render  an  operation  neces- 
sary. I  am,  by  my  Cambridge  physician's  advice,  going  to 
see  him  again  to-morrow.  He  may  say  "at  once."  I 
believe  that  the  chances  of  the  Operation  are  on  the  whole 
favourable:  I  mean  that  the  probabilities  are  that  I  shall 
not  die  under  it:  but  how  long  I  shall  live  after  it  is 
uncertain.     At  any  rate  it  will  be  only  an  invalid  half-life. 

I  have  hoped  till  to-day  to  defer  telling  this  till  after 
your  brother's  visit  I  have  shrunk  from  grieving  those 
who  love  me.  But  to-day  I  am  telling  brothers  and  sisters 
and  one  or  two  intimate  friends.  Ordy  these ;  please  tell  no 
one.  We  may  of  course  have  to  put  our  visitors  off.  If  so, 
we  shall  tel^raph  to  you  to-morrow  afternoon.  If  not,  all 
will  go  on  as  arranged,  and  in  that  case  I  shall  probably 
come  to  the  Synthetic.  .  .  . 

Life  is  very  strange  now:  very  terrible:  but  I  try  to 
meet  it  like  a  man,  my  beloved  wife  aiding  me.  I  hold  on 
— or  try  to  hold  on — to  duty  and  love ;  and  through  love 
to  touch  the  larger  hope. 

I  wish  now  I  had  told  you  before,  as  this  may  be  fare- 
well Tour  friendship  has  had  a  great  place  in  my  life,  and 
as  I  walk  through  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death,  I  feel 
your  affection.     Pray  for  me. 

This  rrvay  be  farewell,  but  I  hope  not. 

^  This  was  done,  and  it  appeared,  as  already  stated,  in  1908. 
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It  was  decided  that  the  operation  Bhould  be  per- 
formed on  the  3 1st,     Sidgwiek  presided  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Synthetic  Society  on  the  25th,     The  pi* 
for   that   eveuiug   was    one   by    Arthur    Balfour 
prayer.     '*  Thus  it  came  about,"  says  Myera^   *'tJ 
ray  friend's  last  utterance — not  public,  indeed,  buCM 
spoken  intimately  to  a  small  company  of  like-mind r^^ 
men  —  was   an   appeal   for   pure    spirituality    in    ^^ 
human  supplication — a  gentle  summons  to  deatre  only 
such  things  as  cannot  pass  away.^*  ^  ^ 

F.  Myers  s  brother  Ernest  was  to  have  stayed  wilW 
the  Sidgwicks  for  the  following  week-end,  but  the 
time  was  so  short  and  there  was  so  much  to  do  thai 
this  plan  Wiis  changed ^  and  Mr,  Ernest  Myei-s  went  to 
his  brother's  at  Leckhampton  House  instead,  Sidgwiek 
comins:,  as  previously  arranged,  to  a  luncheon  party 
there  on  the  27th*  A  friend  who  was  present  wrote 
afterwards  : — 

The  la$t  of  many  lessons  that  I  learnt  from   him,  tfait 
most  beautiful   and   the    most   unforgettable,   was    at    tint 
lunch  at  Leckbampton  on  May  27.     He  taught  me  then 
how  calmly  and  manfully  death   and    suffering   could 
faced,  as  he  recited  without  a  break  in  his  voice   the  li 
which  I  coidd  haitlly  bear  to  hear,  from  "  Super  Fli 
Babylonis,*'  ^  ending 

Where  the  light  of  the  life  of  him  ia  on  tdl  pttst  tktii|^ 
Denth  only  dit^ 

I  think  tliat  the  sound  of  his  voice  and  the  light  on  hia 
will  be  before  me  when  the  call  comes  for  me;  and   I   shall 

be  grateful  then  for  his  death  as  well  as  for  his  life. 


To  IL  G.  Dakpu,  May  29 

I  have  sad  words  to  say,  and  it  grieves  me  to  think  of 
the  grief  they  will  cause  you.  I  learnt  three  weeks  ago  tiiftt 
T  have  an  incurable  complaint,  .  .  .  the  fatal  terminsitioii  of 

*  See  Mycrs*s  Fragimnig. 

*  Thia  pcHim  of  Swinbume'a  liad  come  Qp  id  the  courso  of  iN>tiTtfiislio^ 
ffCkhftUy  ptinuuily  froui  tbi?  point  ol'  xiew  of  its  metre. 
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which  may,  however,  be  averted  for  the  time  by  a  surgical 
operation,  which  is  now  arranged  for  Thursday.  If  all  goes 
as  well  as  possible,  I  shall  be  in  bed  in  a  nursing  home  in 
London  for  about  three  weeks ;  and  then  I  am  encouraged 
to  look  forward  to  a  period  of  invalid  life  which  may 
extend  even  to  years,  though  it  may  be  much  briefer. 

All  this  is  hard  to  bear ;  I  shall  try  to  bear  it  as  a  man 
should. 

I  think  much  of  old  times  and  old  friends  and  especially 
of  your  unfailing  love  and  sympathy.  It  is  through  human 
love  that  I  try  to  touch  the  Divine  and 

faintly  trust  the  larger  hope. 

Nora  will  tell  you  how  things  go  with  us;  it  is  possible 
that  you  may  be  able  to  come  to  see  me  in  London. 

Good-bye,  old  and  dear  friend, — not,  I  will  hope,  a  final 
farewell,  though  a  solemn  one.  Think  of  me  in  my  trial : 
pray  for  me,  if  you  are  moved  to  prayer.  Give  your  wife 
my  love. 

To  Sir  George  Trevelyan,  May  29 

...  If,  therefore,  I  have  the  best  fortune,  this  need  not 
be  'farewell'  absolutely.  But  if  it  should  be  farewell, 
think  of  me  as  one  to  whom  your  friendship  has  been  an 
unfailing  source  of  delight  and  profit  for  more  than  forty 
years ;  and  who  knows  that  you  forgive  him  if  he  has  ever 
unintentionally  oflfended  you  in  anything. 

My  thoughts  go  back  to  the  old  days  when  we  walked 
round  the  cloisters  and  talked  of  Life  and  the  spirit  in  which 
it  should  be  lived.  You  have  fulfilled  your  promise  better 
than  I :  and  I  pray  that  you  may  have  the  serene  old  age 
that  I  have  vainly  hoped  for  myself  Good-bye,  dear  friend. 
Tell  your  wife,  and  give  her  my  love. 

He  called  on  old  friends  in  Cambridge  to  take 
leave  of  them,  wrote  to  the  Vice-Chancellor  resigning 
his  professorship,  and  on  the  30th  left  Cambridge,  as 
it  proved  finally,  in  order  to  go  into  the  nursing 
home  in  London  where  the  operation  was  to  be  per- 
formed by  Mr.   AUingham  the  next  morning.      He 
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dined  that  night  with  his  brother-in-law,  and  newr 
was  his  conversation  more  brilliant  than  at  tbat  little 
family  party^ — only  Arthur  and  Alice  Balfour  and 
Sidgwick  and  his  wife  present — in  the  large  dining- 
room  at  10  Do\\Tiing  Street 

To  M,  F.  Browfifrmn  18  LawfJmm  Strt^  on  J^une  1 
{a  slwri  note  didattd) 

I  have  neglected  to  write  to  yoti  either  about  "  A  Shrop- 
shire Lad  "  or  your  q\vu  poems,  which  duly  arrived,  bnt  yon 
will  forgive  me  when  I  tell  you  that  I  have  been  in  suddiu 
♦j^reat  trouble.  .  .  .  The  operation  haB  now  been  perfortnisd, 
and  1  am  told  that  all  ib  going  well.  Still  I  fe^r  we  may 
never  meet  again,  and  your  friendship  aa  I  have 
Ibrward  to  it  in  tlie  conung  years  is  one  of  the  things 
I  regret  to  leave  in  a  world  where  T  have  found  it  awi 
live. 

To  Miss  Canimnfrom  18  Langham  Strrtei.June  8 

So  far  I  am  told  everything  has  gone  welL  If 
notliing  untoward  occurs  I  may  hope  to  be  able  to  walk 
about  in  a  fortnight's  time.  At  present  1  dictate  this  to 
bed,  where,  moreuver»  I  am  confined  to  two  positions,  1  am 
trying  to  learn  patience,  but  I  fear  1  have  not  pragreffied 
very  far,  and  sixty-two  ib  rather  a  lata  age  to  begin  to 
learn  it. 

We  were  very  sorry  to  hear  of  your  illneaa  and  tnntblr« 
and  are  glad  to  be  able  t<:i  think  of  you  as  now  strong  again, 
and  able  to  enjoy  the  beauty  of  the  Grasmere  spring, 

I  thought  it  best  to  resign  my  professorship  at  anoe^  ^9^4 
so  be  free  trom  all  reaponsibility  in  the  matter ;  but  I  am 
not  without  hope  of  being  quite  able  to  do  work  after  the 
Long  Vacation,  though,  of  course,  it  will  be  only  literary  wcvrlc. 

To  Wilfrid  Ward, from  18  Laiigliam  Str^,  June  X\ 

I  must  write  a  line  to  thank  you  for  your  sympathy.      1 1 

believe  that  everything  is  going  well  with  me  now  in   (lit 

sense  that  1  may  hope  in  a  fortnight  or  so  to  be  restored  to 

the  ranks  of  the  people   who   meet  their  friends   in   Uia 
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streets,  and  may  do  some  little  work.  Meanwhile,  if  you 
have  a  spare  half-hour  to  bestow  on  me  any  time  during 
the  next  ten  days,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  have  a  talk.  I 
often  think  of  the  work  we  have  been  trying  to  do  together, 
and  hope  it  may  come  to  something  good  with  or  without 
my  aid. 

Many  friends,  old  and  new,  visited  him  during  his 
recovery  from  the  operation,  and  he  very  much 
enjoyed  their  society.  The  Bishop  of  Birmingham 
(Canon  Gore),  in  the  speech  at  the  Memorial  meeting 
from  which  we  have  already  quoted,  spoke  of  a  visit 
he  had  made  as  follows : — 

But,  of  course,  it  was  impossible  to  know  him  without 
feeling  that  incomparably  the  most  impressive  thing  about 
him  was  his  character.  We  talk  in  a  familiar  way  about 
the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil.  One  could  not  know 
him  without  thinking  that  neither  the  world,  the  flesh,  nor 
the  devil  had  any  place  in  him  or  about  him.  There  was 
in  him  an  extraordinary  simplicity  and  goodness.  When  I 
came  away  from  the  last  interview  with  him — after  the 
operation  from  wliich  reprieve  was  hoped,  but  which  in  the 
event  proved  to  be  not  much  more  than  the  prelude  to  the 
end — after  that  last  interview,  when  he  had  talked  with  his 
habitual  grace  and  vigour  and  cheerfulness,  and  with  a  most 
moving  courage  in  the  face  of  death,  there  was  only  one 
thought  which  came  to  my  mind,  in  which  I  seemed  in  the 
least  degree  able  to  sum  up  and  express  the  impression 
which  was  left  upon  me,  and  it  was  that  most  sacred  of  all 
promises — **  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart ;  for  they  shall 
see  God." 

One  visit  with  which  he  was  greatly  pleased  was 
that  of  Sir  William  Harcourt,  who  came  to  bring 
him  an  official  message  from  his  beloved  '  Apostles ' 
Society,  at  whose  annual  dinner,  the  last  of  the 
century,  Sir  William  presided  early  in  June. 

To  F,  Myers  froin  18  Langhwm  Street  an  June  25 
I     send    herewith    your    two    books.       Many    thanks. 
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"  Helplessness  of  Miss  Pick ''  is  quite  first-rait :  I  have  tuHk 
read  anj^thiug  better  since  my  stay  here  beg^au.      The  acltul 
date  of  oar  departure  from  London  is  rather  uacertain ;  bat 
iny  convalescence  is  supposed  to  be  steady.       This   ta 
first  letter  written  with  my  own  hand ! 

To  Baron  II  mn  Mugelfrom  18  Zangfmm  Sireei^  June  I 

Though  I  am  not  quite  up  to  serious  correspoitdeiioe  ] 
I  cannot  refrain  from  dictating  a  few  lines  to  thank  you  fox ' 
your  very  kind  and  interesting  letter.  Since  I  learut  some 
eight  weeks  ago  that  1  had  an  incurable  disease,  and  conld 
only  look  forward  at  the  beat  to  a  period  of  semt*iiivilid 
existence,  uncertain  in  quality  and  in  duration,  the  aiim 
and  aspirations,  ambitions,  hopes*  and  pleasures  that  for  m 
many  years  have  centred  in  my  intellectual  work  hsvo 
become  dim  and  pale :  and  one  effect  of  this  is  that  I  vain* 
all  the  more  the  kindness  of  my  friends.  Hence  yom  will 
believe  that  what  you  say  of  me  in  your  letter  has  given 
me  profound  gratification.  I  feel  indeed  that  your  pmiM 
is  quite  beyond  my  deserts ;  but  at  any  rate  you  eharsciwiie  I 
my  ideal ;  and  it  ia  a  deep  satisfaetion  to  any  one  who  hss 
to  look  back  on  his  liie*a  work  as  something  nearly  finish^ 
to  think  that  the  incompleteness  of  his  work  and  tbe  imper* 
fection  of  his  manner  of  performing  it  have  not  alto^tber 
obacm'ed  his  ideal  from  the  recognition  of  his  fellow-meiL*     ^U 

What  I  may  he  able  to  do  in  the  fnture  is  as  yet  quica^l 
uncertain.  As  soon  as  I  am  physically  strong  enough  1 
shall  endeavour  to  return  to  habits  of  daily  work,  but  I  nm 
wariicd  against  anything  like  fatigue.  I  shall  be  very  sorrT 
if  I  am  not  able  to  write  something  more  on  the  subjecta  on 
which  we  have  exchanged  ideas  at  the  Synthetic ;  but  I  am 
afraid  that  any  contribution  1  can  make  vrill  be  only  fi 
mentary. 

To  R  Myers  from  Laf^ham  Stre^  on  July  3 
This  is  the  last  letter  1  date  from  this  address.     Looli 

>  Baron  von  llugtA  Uad  referred  to  ''  Ihe  oobk  spirit  of  b««utirit|  ^ 

interettodneas,  candour,  aniL  courage,  And   ehivalrons  oourt^sj  wkleli  ham 
0«itsto&t]y  ihooA  out  from  your 
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back,  it  seems  a  long  time  since  my  (physically)  normal  life 
was  closed  on  my  sixty-second  birthday  by  the  operation ; 
but  it  is  really  only  thirty-three  days,  and  these  have  been 
entirely  free  from  pain  and  fairly  free  from  discomfort,  and 
full  of  kindness  of  friends  and  acquaintances.  To-day,  at 
3.25,  I  go  to  Margate.  .  .  .  The  CliftonvUle  Hold  will  be 
our  address  till  further  notice  (probably  for  the  fortnight  of 
our  stay).  So  if  the  spirit  moves  you  to  pay  that  brief  visit 
of  which  you  spoke,  and  other  duties  allow,  you  will  know 
where  to  come. 

My  future  is  still  obscure,  and  I  understand  that  no  one 
can  forecast  either  the  quality  or  duration  of  the  fragment 
of  life  that  remains  to  me :  but  doctor  and  nurses  combine 
to  assure  me  that  I  have  done  well  so  far  in  the  way  of 
convalescence.  .  .  . 

''There  is  a  courage  that  from  need  began."  It  is 
rather  surprising,  when  I  look  back,  that  I  never  personally 
felt  the  need  of  it  till  now.  But  it  is  something  to  have 
felt  it  sympathetically :  so  that  the  need  is  at  once  familiar 
and  new. 

To  H.  F.  Brovm  from  Margatty  Jviy  6 

Your  last  delightftd  letter,  bringing  the  flavour  and 
spirit  of  Alpine  solitudes,  reached  me  in  London  just  before 
I  was  bidden  to  transfer  myself  to  this  Isle  of  Thanet. 
'Tis  only  for  the  physical  qualities  of  the  air  that  I  have 
come :  so  I  will  not  try  to  send  you  in  return  the  spirit  and 
flavour  of  Margate.  But  in  fact  I  am  not  in  a  position  to 
do  this :  as  I  have  had  to  come — in  search  of  an  invalid's 
comforts — to  the  most  fashionable  hotel :  and  the  real 
flavour  of  Margate  is  to  be  found  in  the  holiday-making  of 
quite  unfashionable  people. 

My  journey  hither  was  supposed  to  commence  the  last 
stage  of  my — '  convalescence  *  we  call  it,  hopefully,  though 
the  degree  of  health  ultimately  recoverable  is,  we  know, 
uncertain.  But  it  is  something  to  be  able  to  lunch,  dine, 
and  walk  about  among  healthy  human  beings  without  a 
marked  sense  of  dissimilarity.     (If  this  reads  rather  morose, 
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set  it  down  to  the  vain  deaires  of  Alpiiie  scenery  and  tmaip 

that  your  letter  has  excited  I) 

To  Sir  George  Trmelyan  front  Margate,  J^dy  11  {aJboui  K  X 
Proikero's  edition  of  Byron'a  LctUrs  and  JoumaU,  wkui 

Sir  George  had  smit  him). 

I  had  to  drop  the  book  for  a  time  at  my  London  abodi; 
as  reading  in  the  recumbent  attitude  atrained  my  eyee,  tad 
die  print  of  the  notes  was  too  small*  Now  some  of  tht 
notes — e.g.  on  Thomas  Moore,  Robert  Southey.  eto^ — &re  not 
indispensable,  but  others  on  minor  pei^^nagea  were  man 
necessary  to  full  enjoyment.  Having  retiiroed  to  a  nonn! 
amount  of  upright  postuie,  1  have  taken  to  it  agsin,  nod 
find  it  faaeinating  reading,  A^Tiat  striking  contrasts  ifam 
are ;  such  vitality  and  so  little  s^nse  of  enjoyment  of  \ah. 
so  complete  independence  of  geniua  in  literary  product! 
— ^after  ChiliU  Harold  is  reached — and  yet  such  geoiott 
deference  to  the  opinion  of  smaller  men.  This  laUcr 
contrast,  I  suppose,  belongs  to  youtli,  and  I  find  I  ooft- 
tinnally  forget  liow  young  lie  is. 

As  re^^rds  myself,  I  believe  I  am  convalescing,  tboEi^b 
with  ups  and  downs ;  but  it  is  stUl  uncertain  to  wliai  ki&d 
or  degree  of  health  I  shall  convalesce  \  I  cultivate  mtietice 
and  hope,  and  ride  in  a  Bath  chair  when  I  am  unequml  t# 
walking.  But  the  period  before  my  sixty-second  birthday 
(when  1  had  the  operation)  seems  a  long  while  off. 

To  F,  Mytrgfram  MargcUe,  Jidtf  17 

I  think  I  shall  try  to  write  the  reminiseences  *  when  I 
get  back  a  little  intellectual  energy.     The  work   baa  the 
advantage  that  it  may  legitimately    be  fragiuentarr ; 
drawback  is  that  I  am   not  conscious  of  any  talent 
But  I  am  encouraged  by  what  Lyall  says  -  of  my 
tion  to  Tennyson, 

I   have   been   going    on    with   *'  ups  and   downs,**   and 

'  Autobiographic*!  rt^nnniscffiiooa,  which  Mye?*,  dnting  hb  vimH  t©  lilai  ft 
Margate,  bftd  urged  httii  W  write,  und  of  wliich  he  did  dicfjiu  froui  |||^  M 
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altogether  have  not  progressed  sensibly  since  you  were 
here.  On  the  whole,  however,  I  think  I  have  more  energy 
on  my  good  days.  .  .  .  My  brother  Arthur  has  been  here, 
and  cheered  and  stimulated  us  much. 

To  Father  Tyrrell  from  Margate^  July  17 

I  must  send  you  a  line  of  thanks  for  your  very  kind  and 
S3nnpathetic  letter.  I  value  sincerely  the  prayers  of  all 
whose  kindness  prompts  them  to  pray  for  me,  and  especially 
of  those  who  devote  themselves  to  the  betterment  of  man's 
spiritual  life.  And  I  trust  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  that 
this  value  is  entirely  independent  of  agreement  in  theo- 
logical beliefs.  What  you  say — with  much  delicacy — of  the 
different  attitudes  towards  the  endurance  of  pain  and  sorrow 
in  which  our  respective  intellectual  conclusions  place  us  is 
profoundly  true.  But  I  recognised  that  truth  long  ago  in 
days  of  health  and  happiness :  indeed  it  has  been  before  my 
mind  in  all  my  thought  about  the  central  problems  of 
philosophy  and  theology.  Perhaps  if  the  fragment  of 
semi-invalid  life  that  I  have  to  look  forward  to  allows  me 
time  and  vigour  of  brain  sufficient,  I  may  try  to  put  my 
thoughts  on  these  matters  into  an  orderly  form  for  the  help 
of  others — if  when  I  have  set  them  forth  they  seem  to  me 
useful.  If  so  I  shall  encourage  myself  by  thinking  that 
they  may  interest  you  among  others. 

Meanwhile,  not  as  a  thinker  but  as  a  weak  human  being, 
aided  and  cheered  in  his  weakness  by  human  sympathy,  I 
thank  you  for  your  kind  words. 

After  Margate  he  stayed  for  a  few  days  with  his 
brother-in-law  at  10  Downing  Street,  London,  and 
then  went  to  the  Rayleighs  at  Terling  for  a  visit,  on 
his  way,  as  he  hoped,  to  Cambridge.  But  his  disease 
was  progressing,  perhaps  owing  to  the  excessively 
hot  weather  of  that  July,  and  this  was  his  last  journey. 
His  last  days  were  spent  under  the  hospitable  roof 
where  he  had  passed  so  many  happy  ones  during  his 
engagement. 
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To  Wilfrid  Ward  from  Terling  Ph4^,  July  28 

I  write  one  line  to  explain  my  Bilence.  The  te^t  is  lltti 
almost  from  the  time  your  letter  reached  me,  my  convalea' 
cenee  began  to  go  down-liill,  and  I  am  now  weaker  insUad 
of  stronger  than  I  was  when  I  left  the  nursing  bomt 
However,  I  try  to  hope  that  this  may  he  only  transieiit; 
and  1  hope  therefore  both  to  read  your  article  in  the 
FirrtnighUif^  and  to  try  to  formulate  my  view  oa  the  ques- 
tion of  relativity*  MeanwhUe,  I  must  not  delay  longer  to 
acknowledge  yotir  letter  and  to  ask  you  to  convej  my 
thanks  to  Mrs.  Ward  for  the  Fiordti}  They  look 
attractive,  and  the  book  will  always  remind  me  that  I 
to  her  my  introduction  to  it.  I  have  been  preaching  to  mj 
friends  [the  duty]  of  making  themsehes  acquainted  with 
book ;  but  it  is  astonishing  how  many  cultivated  persons 
unable  to  read  Italian  with  aatiBfaction  to  themselves,  imd 
1  am  not  sure  that  the  uDitfue  charm  of  the  narrative  woe 
be  altogether  conveyed  in  an  English  translation. 

To  M,  F,  Broym  on  An^uM  9  (didaied  to  M.  G.  Dahyru, 
who  was  visitii^  hitti) 

My  convalescence  has  been  going  down -hill    for 
time,  and    I    have  been    almost    unequal   to  the 
correspondence  ;  but  it  is  always  a  pleasure  to  ma  to  gel 
letters  from  friends — especially  letters  Uke  youra — go  pic     ~ 
remain  assuivd  of  that, 

I  hope  Disentis  has  come  up  to  the  expectation  in  r^j 
both  of  climate  and  blissful  solitude.  Graham,  by  who^ 
hajid  you  will  perceive  I  am  \iTiting  this  letter,  has  promised 
to  send  me  Henle/s  shcafieL  He  describes  the  vef9««  ss 
"virile"  but  says  that  H.  is  very  nmch  in  earnest*  Ml 
feelings  towards  the  new  Britannia  are  very  much  the  sanii 
as  yours :  but  1  am  inchned  to  distitigmsh  the  people 
the  newspapers.  In  many  ways  I  admire  the  behaviour 
the  people  during  this  disastrous  year.  I  only  think 
our  peculiar  natioaal  stupidity  has  never  been  so  stromdj^ 

1  lira.   Wud  bad  nent  Mm    as  a  present  &  little  bound  oopy  of  Uw 
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shown  [as]  in  the  manner  in  which  we  have  broken  the  policy 
of  the  century  and  dropt  our  traditional  sympathy  with 
nationalities  struggling  for  freedom — without  apparently 
being  aware  of  this  violent  change  of  attitude.  When  the 
Times  talks  of  the  Boers  on  the  rare  occasions  when  it 
recognises  their  virtues — "  making  good  British  subjects  in 
a  few  years  " — I  almost  feel  as  if  the  old  idea  of  national 
independence  as  a  priceless  good  for  which  a  brave  man 
may  willingly  die  had  vanished  into  a  dim  and  remote  past 
But  I  am  getting  ineptly  rhetorical 

Good-bye.  You  will  see  from  the  address  of  the  letter 
that  I  have  not  got  to  Cambridge  yet.  If  I  ever  do  get 
there  I  will  send  you  a  line  from  Newnham.  It  will  mean 
that  I  am  better  and  hopeful  of  doing  a  little  work. 

To  the  Rev,  E.  M.  Young  on  August  13 

Your  interesting  letter  gave  me  much  pleasure.  I  value 
the  letters  of  my  Mends  and  the  kindness  which  prompts 
them  none  the  less  that  I  am  hardly  equal  to  responding, 
having  in  fact  been  confined  to  bed  and  fluid  diet  for  about 
a  fortnight,  which  seems  to  have  brought  my  brain  into  a 
completely  sloppy  condition.  This  is  due  to  a  digestive  dis- 
turbance, which  does  not  seem  properly  to  belong  to  my 
complaint,  and  the  doctors  assure  me  that  it  may  be  transient. 
But  I  am  afraid  it  will  be  a  slow  afiFair  getting  rid  of  it.  .  .  . 

As  regards  the  Chinese  nightmare — what  strikes  me  is 
that  in  the  year  1900,  when  so  many  have  gone  to  and 
fro,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  world  in  which  we  live  is 
increased  so  much,  we  are  still  so  very  ignorant  of  what  is 
really  going  on,  and  has  been  going  on,  in  this  great  State 
embodying  the  one  alien  civilisation  that  it  remains  to 
Europe  to  overcome.  I  have  always  thought  that  the 
collision  and  interpenetration  of  European  science  and 
Chinese  institutions — which  it  seemed  to  me  must  come — 
would  be  an  interesting  phenomenon  of  the  twentieth 
century ;  but  the  present  shock  of  the  two  civilisations  in 
battle  is  something  quite  different,  and  what  will  come  of 
it  I  know  not 
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It  was  on  this  day  that  a  decisive  change  for 
worse  showed  itself,  after  which  hope  was  prsctktlljr^ 
given  up. 

From.  Arthur  Sidgwick  to  Sir  George  Tr$velyan, 
Oxford,  Angv^  20.  1900 

I  send  one  Hue  to  say  that  we  have  now  uo  hopes  f« 
Henry,  but  that  the  growing  weakness,  wViich  he  bears  wilb 
unbrokeu  patience  and  the  simplest  unselfish  fortitude,  xaxj 
soon  reach  the  natural  end  which  he  so  desires. 

We  left  him  on  Friday,  and  to-day  I  hear  only  that  « 
further  change  has  come,  and  that  his  wife  and  my  sistei^l 
who  are  there  (Terling,  in  Essex),  are  simply  waiting,  us  b^l 
is,  for  his  releasa 

I  know  yonr  warm  heart  will  be  sorry  with  no  eommofi 
sorrow,  but  you  must  not  be  sorry  for  death  to  come  now  t^J 
him,  I  wish  you  could  have  seen  him  here  (on  last  Ha}S 
20)  when  he  felt  well,  but  told  us  that  his  death  wis 
certain  in  a  short  time^  There  were  fluctuations  of  lioj* 
afterwards,  which  the  doctors  were  probably  bound  to  bald 
out  to  him  ;  but  he  was  the  truer  prophet  And  his  quiei 
review  of  his  own  life,  briefly  given  to  me  (in  the  iykxdi 
where  1  write)  in  the  simplest  words,  was  what  we  can  aooe 
of  us  forget  It  was  the  last  and  be^t  example  of  what 
he  was  and  is — as  1  have  known  since  I  knew  anytliia^ 
and  you  have  known  for  over  forty  years. 

There  is  no  more  to  say,  and  indeed  to  ymt  no  need  £or 
me  to  say  anything.     You  will  feel  as  we  do, 

I  will  write  if  and  when  there  is  a  furtiier  ofaange. 
You  will  share  all  our  hopes  for  him,  and  we  can  neilhet 
of  us  have  any  fears  for  such  as  he  is. 

The  end  came  on  August  28. 

His  body  was  buried  in  the  village  churchyard  at 
Terling,  and  thus  the  Church  of  England  service  wa« 
used  without  question,  although  his  old  hope  of 
returning  to  the  Church  of  his  fathers  had  not  been 
fulfilled.  He  refrained  from  leaving  any  directions 
on  this  point;  but  in  May  1900,  when  he  supposed 
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that  his  funeral  would  take  place  in  a  town  cemetery, 
he  talked  of  it  with  his  wife.  If  it  were  decided,  he 
said,  not  to  use  the  Church  of  England  service — and 
not  to  use  it  was  what  seemed  to  him  most  in  harmony 
with  his  views  and  actions  in  life — he  would  like  to 
have  the  following  words  said  over  his  grave : — 
"Let  us  commend  to  the  love  of  God  with  silent 
prayer  the  soul  of  a  sinful  man  who  partly  tried  to  do 
his  duty.  It  is  by  his  wish  that  I  say  over  his  grave 
these  words  and  no  more." 
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PAPEES  READ  BY  H.  SIDGWICK  TO  THE  SYNTHETIC 

SOCIETY 

I.  On  the  Nature  of  the  Evidence  for  Thkism 
Read  on  February  25,  1898 

I  WILL  begin  by  briefly  explaining  the  aim  of  this  paper. 

The  primary  object  of  our  Society,  as  indicated  in  its  rules, 
is  to  contribute  to  the  establishment  of  "a  working  philoeophj 
of  religious  belief,"  or,  as  it  is  called  in  the  first  paper,  a 
"  constructive  philosophy  to  replace  the  old  natural  theologies," 
which  are  widely  felt  to  be  more  or  less  antiquated  In  a  paper 
read  at  our  last  meeting  X  argued  that  the  object  of  the  Society 
would  be  best  attained  by  limiting  the  scope  of  our  discussions, 
and  agreeing  to  withdraw  from  certain  well-known  lines  of 
argument,  especially  "that  class  of  arguments  which  purport 
to  lead  to  the  recognition  of  Theism  by  observation  of  the 
working  of  the  \i8ible  world,  and  of  man's  needs  and  aspirations, 
moral  as  well  as  material."  These  are  afterwards  described  as 
"rationalistic  arguments  drawn  from  the  indications  of  physical 
and  ethical  experience."  The  writer's  aim,  if  I  understand  the 
conclusion  of  his  paper,  is  by  discarding  these  arguments  to 
concentrate  discussion  on  the  validity  of  certain  fundamental 
assumptions,  on  the  basis  of  which — if  they  are  accepted  as 
valid — some  system  of  Christian  Theology  may  be  conclusively 
demonstrated. 

Now,  in  dealing  with  a  subject  so  vast  and  many-sided,  there 
is  always  an  important  gain  in  concentrating  discussion,  and 
limiting  it  to  certain  definite  lines.  I  have,  therefore,  much 
sympathy  with  X's  general  aim ;  and  my  object  in  the  present 
paper  is  to  go  as  far  as  I  can  in  the  direction  in  which  he 
invites  us.     But  I  (1)  think  his  exclusions  too  sweeping,  and 
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(2)  should  desire  them,  so  far  as  I  accept  them,  to  be  regarded 
as  provisional  and  not  final. 

(1)  For,  first,  if  we  exclude  physical  and  ethical  experience 
altogether,  there  seems  to  be  only  left  the  "  high  priori  road " 
of  abstract  metaphysical  reasoning,  as  the  single  method  of 
cogently  demonstrating  the  Theistic  conclusion.  Now  I  am  far 
from  wishing  to  exclude  this  method ;  but,  judging  from  past 
experience  of  its  use  by  philosophers,  I  confess  that  I  have  little 
hope  of  reaching  Christian  Theism  by  means  of  it,  if  we  are 
strictly  confined  to  it.  We  may  arrive  at  a  Universal  Subject, 
distinguishable  from  the  world  that  is  metaphysically  proved  to 
be  inconceivable  without  it,  a  Universal  Thinker  whose  thoughts 
are  the  necessary  relations  that  constitute  and  connect  into  a 
whole  what  we  call  particular  things ;  but  from  this  conception 
I  do  not  believe  that  we  can  pass,  by  any  bridge  that  Metaphysics 
can  build,  to  the  conception  of  God  which  Christianity  requires. 
And,  considering  the  continually  increasing  prominence  of  positive 
science  in  our  modem  view  of  knowledge,  and  the  continually 
increasing  prominence  of  the  ethical  aspect  in  our  modem  view 
of  religion,  I  am  not  disposed  to  expect  satisfactory  results  from 
concentrating  discussion  on  a  line  of  thought  which  ignores  both 
the  one  and  the  other. 

(2)  At  the  same  time  I  shall  quite  consent  to  the  provisional 
exclusion  of  certain  lines  of  argument — ^both  in  the  region  of 
physical  and  in  that  of  ethical  experience — which  have  been 
commonly  used  by  advocates  of  Theism.  But  I  should  wish  the 
exclusion  to  be  understood  to  be  merely  provisional  For  Theism, 
in  the  sense  at  least  in  which  we  are  concerned  with  it,  is  an 
answer  to  a  philosophical  question  of  a  central  and  fundamental 
character ;  it  is  or  involves  a  view  of  the  Universe  of  Things  or 
Thought  as  a  whole,  the  acceptance  of  which  is  likely  to  have 
an  effect  on  every  part  of  the  system  of  knowledge  or  rational 
thought  which  the  Theist  forms.  Thus  he  will  be  led  to  find 
everywhere  evidences  of  the  Divine  Nature  and  Purpose,  which 
he  will  reasonably  take  as  confirmations  of  his  central  belief; 
although,  when  regarded  as  proofs  of  this  belief  by  a  thinker  in 
a  more  neutral  attitude  of  mind,  they  cannot  but  appear  wanting 
in  cogency.  For  instance,  a  Theist  who  is  also  a  physicist  notes 
that  the  process  of  physical  change  actually  going  on,  in  the 
part  of  the  physical  universe  of  which  we  have  experience,  is 
analogous  to  that  of  a  clock  running  down :  when  we  follow  it 
forward  in  our  thought  we  see  that,  according  to  our  conception 
of  its  laws,  it  must  come  to  an  end  some  time,  and  similarly 
when  we  follow  it  backward  that  it  must  have  had  a  beginning 
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altogether  unlike  any  step  in  tba  process  and  not  explicaMt  li 
the  result  of  any  causes  empirically  known  to  us.  Thum  th* 
ception  of  a  Divine  Creation  seems  to  him  naturaliy  to  611  tht 
place  left  by  the  purely  physical  notion  of  an  inexptici' 
beginning.  But  1  should  like  to  discard  all  asgrnneuts  o( 
kind  here,  since  they  cannot  possibly  convince  a  atiideat 
physics  who  is  not  already  a  Theist ;  he  must  iUwaya  Uunk  ti 
scienti^cally  preferable  to  suppose  unknown  physical  caoaei  tad 
undiscovered  physical  laws,  lather  than  to  leap  out  of  phyiict  to 
so  alien  an  agency  as  Divine  Creative  Force. 

Similarly,  we  shall  find  it  quite  natural  that  a  cbemist^  oitlicr- 
wise  convinced  of  Theism,  should  call  attention  to  **  the  illoslia 
tions  of  the  wisdom,  goodness,  and  power  of  God  whieb  may  hi 
discovered  in  the  constitytion  of  the  atmosphere  ** ;  and  girt?  n*, 
in  chapter  after  chapter,  ''The  Testimony  of  Ox^rgen/"  *' 
Testimony  of  Nitrogen/'  **  Tbe  Testimony  of  Carlionic  Diaxi-i- 
pointing  out  that,  if  these  important  gases  had  not  had  til 
precise  properties  which  they  actually  p08ee8«>  physic^  life,  n 
we  know  it,  could  not  have  been  lived  on  this  earth.  For  i 
Theist  to  dilate  on  these  topics  k  quite  reasonable  and  proper; 
but  I  must  agree  w^ith  X  that  all  this  class  of  argumenU  ahoidd 
be  at  present  discarded  by  timse  who  arc  seeking  prooli  rf 
Theism.  For  I  cannot  but  accept  the  prevalent  opinion  of  poit 
Darwinian  zoologists,  that  the  vaat  variety  of  forms  of  life  kooim 
to  us  through  observation  and  the  geological  record  have  eom 
into  being— all  except  some  unknown  original  living  mmttar^ 
through  the  so  If -adaptation  of  life  to  its  physical  conditions ;  a2»d 
I  am  thus  led  to  form  so  extensive  an  idea  of  the  adftpudriiitf, 
and  Tarlability  of  life,  that  I  can  see  no  reason  for  answeriii$; 
the  negative  the  hypothetical  question,  *' Could  life  have 
evolved  on  this  planet  if  its  gaseous  elementi  had  boeii 
different  from  what  they  areT*  No  doubt  the  peeoliar 
bination  of  physicjt]  and  chemical  changes  which  life,  as  a  moiily 
physical  fact,  presents  to  us  remains  as  yet  inexplicable  by  know^ 
mechanical  or  chemical  laws — and  the  adaptability  of  which 
have  just  spoken  seems  to  increase  the  difficulty  of  explaining 
But  though  this  is  a  serious  obstacle  in  tbe  way  of  the  con«ti 
tion  of  a  Materialistic  or  '*  Naturalistic  *'  philosopby^  1 
find  in  it  a  cogent  argument  for  Theism.  In  the  preeont  statt 
of  our  knowledge^  it  would  seem  to  me  more  phUoeopbical  to 
look  for  an  explanation  of  the  mystery  of  [thydcal  lile^  talnci 
simply  by  itself ^  in  some  extension  of  our  knowledge  on  mdl 
obscure  topics  as  chemical  affiTiitiea  and  ei^stalline  slriictttnL 
So  far  as  this  is  coneernedf  therefore,  I  am  willing  to 
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with  X  in  provisionally  discarding  the   "celebrated  argument 
from  design." 

But  the  case  is  different  when  we  turn  to  the  psychical  side 
of  life,  which  I  have  so  far  ignored — sensations,  emotions,  voli- 
tions, and  thoughts.  In  explaining  the  behaviour  of  the  species 
of  animal  distinguished  as  Man,  facts  of  this  kind  become  a 
prominent  object  of  contemplation ;  but  we  commonly  suppose, 
with  unquestioning  certitude,  the  existence  of  the  psychical  fact 
we  call  feeling,  throughout  the  whole  range  of  animal  life ;  while 
to  the  higher  mammalia,  at  least,  we  attribute  emotions,  per- 
ceptions, and  inferences  more  or  less  similar  to  the  human.  This 
view  of  animal  life  is,  as  I  say,  unquestionably  accepted ;  indeed, 
it  is  necessary  to  justify  the  equally  accepted  disapproval  and 
legal  prohibition  of  "  cruelty  to  animals,"  since  we  do  not  interfere 
to  prevent  the  most  wanton  and  savage  disintegration  of  the  most 
highly  organised  vegetables  by  their  owners.  Now,  so  far  as 
"  observation  of  the  working  of  the  visible  world  "  is  understood 
to  include  the  systematic  study  of  this  class  of  facts — what  we 
may  call  the  'world  of  mind' — it  seems  to  me  impossible  to 
disregard  it  in  seeking  for  a  proof  of  Theism.  For,  though 
positive  science — ^Biology  and  Psychophysiology — concerns  itself 
increasingly  with  this  class  of  facts,  it  can  hardly  be  with  any 
hope  of  explaining  the  laws  of  their  development  as  the  result  of 
any  combination  of  physical  and  chemical  laws.  As  Mr.  Spencer 
emphatically  avows,  "  though  accumulated  observations  and  ex- 
periments have  led  us  to  the  belief"  that  specific  changes  in 
organic  matter  are  the  invariable  concomitants  of  feelings  and 
thoughts,  "  we  remain  utterly  incapable  of  seeing  and  even  of 
imagining  how  the  two  are  related.  Mind  still  continues  to  us 
a  something  without  any  kinship  with  other  things."  If,  then, 
in  contemplating  the  evolution  of  mind  as  a  whole,  we  are 
irresistibly  led  to  find  in  the  later  stages  the  explanation  of  the 
earlier — as  we  find  in  the  adult  organism  and  its  functions 
the  explanation  of  the  characteristics  of  its  germ — we  cannot, 
in  the  case  of  the  mental  fact,  fall  back  on  materialistic  hjrpo- 
theses  to  account  for  the  phenomenon.  Similarly,  if  in  con- 
templating the  most  remarkable  product  of  mind — scientific 
knowledge — in  its  latest  stage,  we  find  ourselves  irresistibly  led 
to  assume  as  real  a  completer  knowledge,  comprehending  and 
going  indefinitely  beyond  the  imperfect  and  fragmentary  know- 
ledge possessed  by  human  minds,  this  inference  is  not — as  in  the 
case  of  the  chemist's  arguments  for  Divine  Design — the  intro- 
duction of  a  hypothesis  primd  facie  alien  to  the  matter  that  we 
are  studying.     For  these  reasons,  I  think  our  concessions  to  X, 
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as  regards  discatxiing  the  "^celebrated  argument  frosn  deep,* 
should  stop  at  the  world  of  mind  (including  the  world  ol  anioutt 
life  viewed  on  its  mental  side). 

I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  we  are  likely  to  find  a  eomplHi 
proof  of  Theism  by  merely  iollowing  the  Unes  of  thought  that  1 
have  just  indicated.     Theism  is  a  pbiloaophicttl   doctrine:  nk 
the  primary  aim  of  philosophy  to  unify  completely,  bring  IB 
clefir  coherence,  all  departments  of  rational  thought ;   and  tUl  t 
aim  cannot  be  realised  by  any  philosophy  that  leaved  out 
view   the  important  body  of  judgments  and   reasonings 
form  the  subject  matter  of  Ethics,     And  it  seems  especialh  iic- ' 
possible,  in  attempting  the  constniction  of  a  Theistic  Phi!oso|)hf«  I 
to  leave  Ethics  on  one  side.      No  view  of  Theism — as  X  sip— I 
"  is  of  much  importance  to  mankind  which  does  not  indudd  thi 
conception  of  a  Sovereign  Will  that  orders  ail  things  "  ;  and  tf— 
as  he  goes  on  to  say — "the  only  form  of  dogmatic  religion  waA 
arguing  about  is  Christianity,"  I  think  we  may  agree  to  add  eoi 
word  to  the  statement  previously  quoted,  and  say  **  A  SoTiro^ 
\ViM  that  orders  ail  thingt  ri^hUp.'^     For  this  reason  I  etnaoi 
agree   to  discard   from   our   discussions — even   prorisionally-^ 
**  arguments  drawn  from  the  indications  of  ethical  experience," 

But  here  again  1  should  like  to  go  as  far  as  I  can  to  meoi  Xs 
viewB.  I  quite  admit  that  wheu  we  contemplate  human  monJitf 
from  the  point  of  view  from  which  the  historian  or  sociolo^ 
naturally  contemplates  it — regaixiing  it  as  a  body  of  rules  ol 
conduct  supported  by  social  sentiments  of  approval  and  c&- 
approval,  which  a  normal  raember  of  society  shares^  and  tbroo^ 
sympathy  with  others  applies  reflectively  to  his  own  cotidaci  at 
well  aa  to  the  conduct  of  others — it  certainly  does  not  SM9 
"easy  to  prove  that  the  Theistic  hypothesis  is  nocessiaiy  lo 
account  for  its  existence,"  Especially  when  we  direct  oar  atten- 
tion to  the  variations  in  prevalent  moral  opinion  and  sentimeoCi 
which  are  observable  as  we  pass  in  our  contemplative  stirt^t 
from  age  to  age,  and  from  one  contemporary  society  to  another; 
the  fluid  and  changing  resulti  that  impartial  observation  thin 
seems  to  yield  hardly  even  suggest  the  hypothesis  ol  ^^saper- 
human  institution '' :  they  are  more  naturally  ^newed  as  a  pari 
of  the  complex  adaptation  of  social  man  to  the  varjring  ooiuliUoiis 
of  gregarious  existence^  civilised  and  uncivilised.  Nor  woold  ihe 
fact  that  saints  generally  have  found  themserves  irreaisttblj  led 
to  regard  mo  ml  rules  as  the  dictates  of  a  Divine  KuJer  wel^ 
vritb  me  much  on  the  other  side ;  unleae  I  wem  assured  ihat  iha 
salute  in  question  had  made  a  systematic  attempt  to  contentplats 
ths  varistions  in  positive  morslity  from  a  sociologicat  point  of 
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view — which  is  not,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  case.  But  all  such 
sociological  observation  of  morality  ignores  the  question  which, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  reflective  individual,  is  the  funda- 
mental question  of  Ethics,  'Why  should  I,  always  and  in  all 
circumstances,  do  what  is  most  conducive  to  the  well-being  of 
my  society,  or  of  humanity  at  large  ? '  To  answer  this  question 
satisfactorily,  we  have  to  find  a  solution  of  the  primd  facie  conflict 
between  an  individual's  interest  and  his  social  duty,  which  the 
actual  conditions  of  human  life  from  time  to  time  present. 
Optimistic  moralists  of  the  last  century  attempted  to  obtain  the 
required  solution  by  establishing  a  perfect  coincidence  of  interest 
and  duty  on  a  strictly  empirical  basis;  but  such  attempts  are 
now,  I  think,  abandoned  by  serious  thinkers ;  and  yet  some 
solution  must  be  found,  if  the  normal  judgments  of  our  practical 
reason  are  to  be  reduced  to  a  coherent  system.  It  is  this  con- 
sideration which  led  Kant  to  affirm  with  so  much  emphasis  the 
indispensability  of  Theism  in  the  construction  of  an  ethical 
system :  "  Without  a  God  and  without  a  world,  not  visible  to 
us  now  but  hoped  for,  the  glorious  ideas  of  morality  are  indeed 
objects  of  applause  and  admiration,  but  not  springs  of  purpose 
and  action,  because  they  fail  to  fulfil  all  the  aims  which  are 
natural  to  every  rational  being."  This  language  is  too  sweeping 
to  express  my  own  convictions :  still,  the  importance  of  the  con- 
ception of  the  moral  government  of  the  world,  in  giving  the 
required  systematic  coherence  to  Ethics,  seems  to  me  so  great 
that  I  cannot  consent  to  discard  this  consideration — even  pro- 
visionally— in  seeking  a  "  working  philosophy  "  of  Theism. 

At  this  point  it  may  perhaps  be  objected,  "No  doubt  it  would  be 
highly  convenient  for  Ethics  to  establish  the  moral  government  of 
the  world :  but,  though  that  consideration  may  supply  a  motive 
for  seeking  to  prove  Theism,  it  does  not  contribute  in  any  way 
to  the  required  proof :  it  rather  helps  the  Agnostic  to  explain 
why  so  many  educated  persons  accept  Theism  though  unproven 
and  unprovable."  To  this  I  should  reply  by  asking  whether  any 
philosophical  theory  can  ever  be  established,  if  we  are  not  to 
accept  as  evidence  of  its  truth  the  fact  that  it  introduces  unity, 
harmony,  systematic  coherence  into  our  thought,  and  removes 
the  conflict  and  contradiction  which  would  otherwise  exist  in  the 
whole  or  some  department  of  it  ? 

And  this  leads  me  to  the  last  of  X's  exclusions  which  my  limits 
allow  me  to  discuss  :  i.e,  his  proposal  to  discard  all  arguments 
based  on  "the  analogy  between  hjrpotheses  that  are  verifiable 
and  those  that  are  not  verifiable  by  human  experience."  Here, 
again,  I  do  not  entirely  disagree  with  the  drift  of  his  remarks. 
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1%  weeiBM  to  me  dtHeult  ta  deny  thai  lliose  scieoci 
pcnot  to  exact  partieuUkr  predictiaiis^  mskde  before  tlie  ermi  \ 
r^iltierl  by  the  event,  acquire  theraby  a  claim  to  our 
wbicli  must  he  waniiiig  to  any  phEooopby  of  Theism,  laMd  ml 
the  data  which  we  at  fyresent  po«»e8&  For  Thmsm,  if  it  k  lab] 
of  any  **  practical  importance  to  mankind,"  predicts^  aad 
pf^edJet :  it  predicts  the  compiete  realisatioD  of  Divine  JoMi 
the  ordering  of  the  world  of  humanity  and  tbe  iodiridiud 
of  men :  and  it  admittedly  cannot  show  the  realiaaUoti  ti 
prediction  in  past  experience.  But  I  cannot  admits 
at  any  rate  seems  to  suggest^ — that  Terification  by 
experiefieea  iind  cogent  demonstration  from  in  control 
premisei  are  the  only  modes  of  attaining  the  kind  and  dtgtm 
of  certitude  which  we  require  for  a  "working  philow^ 
of  religious  belief/*  Thia  oontentioD  appears  to  me  itseU  tta 
trary  to  experience  :  that  is,  to  esperienoe  of  the  tnanner  in  wHk 
conviction  hm  actually  been  reached  Ie  the  pro^reg^  of  hmam 
knowledge.  I  may  point  out  that  the  contention,  if  ftdmitN*! 
would  he  tis  fatal  to  doguuitic  Agnosticiam  ad  it  wcMiId  be,  to  m 
opinion,  to  Thoiem  :  for  the  proposition  that  **  the  reniity  iiwla' 

,  lying  yippeai-anees  is  totally  and  for  ever  inconceivable  by  w' 
obviuugly  does  not  admit  of  verification  by  experience^  wblb  U 
in  ineapable  of  being  demonstrated  from  incontrovertible  praminL 
But  I  will  not  dwell  on  this  point,  as^  there  is  no  repreeoaialiii 
of  dogmatic  Agnosticism  here ;  nor  will  I  now  attempt  to 
— what  seems  to  me  true — that  it  would  be  equally  iai«]  io  i 
philosophical  system  known  to  me  as  now  alive  :  tb&t 
require  another  piper  longer  than  the  present.  I  prefer  to  coasakr 
examples  of  the  inteilectiial  process  by  which  new  conviolaoM 
have  actually  been  eubstitated  for  old  ones  in  the  progrMa  if 
empirical  scienoea :  it  seems  to  me  that  such  chai^gee  repeatedlT 
take  place  not  because  new  experiences,  really  C3*iieial,  bavt 
Hvt^ed  the  new  opinion  right  and  the  old  wrong  :  it   ig  ratlier 

^hat  the  ttew  opinion  is  seen  to  harmonise  better  with  previotiilr 
known  fact^*  and  with  men's  whole  conception  of  the  count  <rf 
nature.  Take  the  doctrine  of  Evolution  as  accepted  with  *ntgnH 
conviction  by  the  great  majority  of  biologists  during  the  hit 
thirty  years— I  mean  not  gpecially  Darwinianigm^  but  the  miiem] 
doctrine  that  all  living  things  are  produced   from    aiit^oedieAi 

.living  tbingSf  and  that  all  differences  in  lining  fonuji  aro   t«  be 

'explained  as  duo  to  the  action,  direct  or  indire^t^  of  the  environ- 
ment and  to  the  gradual  summation  of  small  dilTereuces  betweoa 
|Hirents  and  oti'spring.  It  is  surely  impoisibte  to  eaj  that  tUt 
sweeping  proposition  is  in  any  sense  proved  by  the  new 
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ences  which  Darwin  produced  in  support  of  it.  And  I  under- 
stand (I  write,  of  course,  subject  to  correction  by  any  expert 
present)  that  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  greatest  change 
ever  made  in  our  view  of  the  physical  world.  It  was  not 
in  virtue  of  any  new  decisive  observations  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  that  Copernicus  established  the  heliocentric  system  of 
celestial  motions :  his  system  prevailed  through  the  greater 
simplicity  and  consistency  with  which  it  explained  phenomena 
already  known. 

In  short,  the  more  we  examine  the  process  of  change  in 
what  is  commonly  accepted  as  knowledge,  the  more  we  find 
that  the  notion  of  "verification  by  experience" — in  the  sense 
of  "  verification  by  particular  sense-perceptions  " — is  inadequate 
to  explain  or  justify  it.  The  criterion  that  we  find  really 
decisive,  in  case  after  case,  is  not  any  particular  new  sense- 
perception,  or  group  of  new  sense-perceptions,  but  consistency 
with  an  elaborate  and  complex  system  of  beliefs,  in  which  the 
results  of  an  indefinite  number  of  perceptions  and  inferences 
are  combined.  Let  me  take  a  case  of  some  current  interest. 
Many  of  the  vulgar  and  a  few  educated  persons  still  believe 
that  there  are  such  things  as  ^  ghosts '  moving  about  in  space. 
The  vulgar  naively  consider  that  this  general  statement  is 
*  verified '  by  the  numerous  experiences  of  *  seeing  ghosts,'  which 
undoubtedly  do  occur  to  some  persons  from  time  to  time.  But 
no  educated  person  thinks  that  the  mere  fact  of  A's  '  seeing '  a 
ghost  is  any  evidence  at  all  for  the  above  generalisation:  he 
unhesitatingly  concludes  that  the  apparent  vision  of  an  external 
object  is  in  this  case  merely  apparent,  an  '  hallucination.'  And 
why  ?  Surely  because  the  existence  of  something  so  material  as 
to  produce  through  the  organ  of  vision  the  apparent  perception 
of  a  human  figure,  and  yet  so  immaterial  as  to  pass  through 
the  wall  of  a  room,  is  incompatible  with  his  general  concep- 
tion of  the  physical  world.  Suppose  this  general  conception 
difierent,  and  the  "  verification "  might  be  accepted  by  a  mind 
far  from  credulous.  Indeed,  the  history  of  thought  shows  this. 
Epicurus  was  not  in  his  age  regarded  as  prone  to  superstition, 
but  rather  as  the  great  deliverer  from  the  terrors  of  superstition  ; 
yet  Epicurus  held  it  to  be  an  important  argument  for  the  exist- 
ence of  Gods  that  phantasms  of  them  appear  to  men  in  dreams 
and  visions. 

It  seems  to  me,  then,  that  if  we  are  led  to  accept  Theism 
as  being,  more  than  any  other  view  of  the  Universe,  consistent 
with,  and  calculated  to  impart  a  clear  consistency  to,  the  whole 
body  of  what  we  commonly  agree   to  take  for  knowledge — 
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including  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong  —  we  accept  it  on 
grounds  analogous  to  those  on  which  important  scientific  con- 
clusions have  been  accepted ;  and  that,  even  though  we  are 
unable  to  add  the  increase  of  certitude  derivable  from  verified 
predictions,  we  may  still  attain  a  sufficient  strength  of  reasoned 
conviction  to  justify  us  in  calling  our  conclusions  a  *'  working 
philosophy/' 

II.  Authority,  Scientific  and  Theological 

{Bead  on  February  24,  1899) 

(i.)  I  think  that  commonly  when  the  term  *  authority '  is  used 
to  denote  a  ground  or  source  of  human  belief,  the  implied 
antithesis  is  not  to  Reason  simply,  but  to  the  independent 
reason  of  one  or  more  individuals.  The  distinction  seems  to  be 
primarily  between  (1)  propositions  believed  by  (e,g,}  me,  because 
self-evident  to  me,  or  proved  by  my  own  reasoning  from 
empirical  data,  and  (2)  propositions  believed  by  me  because  of 
the  decisions  of  other  persons  that  they  ought  to  be  believed. 
These  latter  are  said  to  be  beliefs  of  which  Authority  is  the 
ground  or  cause. 

But  a  further  distinction  is  at  once  seen  to  be  necessary. 
For  I  may  hold  beliefs  on  Authority  in  two  essentially  distinct 
ways :  either  (a)  because  I  believe  them  to  be  held  by  others 
with  better  knowledge  than  myself  of  the  matters  in  question,  or 
(b)  because  other  persons  command  me  to  hold  them,  and  I  am 
afraid  that  they  will  do  me  some  harm  if  I  do  not  obey.  I 
think  that,  in  theological  discussion,  *  Authority,'  as  a  source  of 
belief,  is  sometimes  used  with  the  first  of  these  implications  some- 
times with  the  second,  sometimes,  confusedly,  with  both  at  once. 

It  may  be  said  that  Authority  in  sense  {b)  cannot  be  really  a 
source  of  belief,  but  only  of  the  profession  of  belief  ;  because 
beliefs  cannot  be  adopted  at  will.  But  I  do  not  think  that  this 
is  true  without  qualification  ;  at  least,  in  the  case  of  most  men. 
A  strong  aversion  to  the  consequences  of  the  rejection  of  a 
belief  may  influence  the  will  to  produce  conditions  favour- 
able to  its  acceptance — e.g.  by  reading  arguments  on  one  side, 
and  not  on  the  other  side — and  so,  in  the  long  run,  and  on  the 
average,  tend  to  produce  the  belief :  and  ordinarily  a  man 
who  is  impelled  by  fear  of  i)enalties,  legal  or  social,  to  profess 
any  belief,  will  have  an  aversion,  moral  or  religious,  to  insincere 
profession. 

I  think,  therefore,  that  Authority,  in  this  sense  (6),  is  really 
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BOiifoe  of  beltdl  But  I  need  not  coDiiiier  this  furtber,  m  I 
Miave  otdy  refdrred  to  this  operation  of  Authonty  in  order  to 
exclude  it  from  tb^  pmsont  disQiiMioti,  I  am  here  only  con- 
cijm€fl  with  Authority  in  the  first  sense  (a),  in  which  it  h  pre- 
sented not  merely  m  a  source  hut  m  a  rational  p'mtnd  for  belief. 
In  this  eense,  as  I  have  said,  tb@re  cannot  \i®  an  ultimate 
antithesis  between  Authority  and  Reason  ;  beeauae,  if  the 
validity  of  a  belief  that  I  hold  on  the  authority  of  others  is 
c|ueationi'(l,  I  must  find  adequate  reaaona  foi  accepting  the 
authority.  The  mere  fact  that  other  men  hold  a  belief  which 
does  not  commend  itaelf  to  my  independent  judgment  cannot 
be  a  reason  for  my  holding  it  unless  I  have  adequate  pounds 
for  holding  that  they  have  better  means  than  I  have  for 
forming  a  judgment  on  the  matter  in  question  In  short, 
I  ihe  proper  antithesis  is  not  between  Authority  and  Reason,  but 
between  Authority  and  the  independent  exercise  of  private 
Reason. 

Taking  Authority  in  this  sense,  I  think  that  its  pliice  in 
determining  the  actual  beliefs,  speculative  and  practical,  of 
ordinary  educated  persona,  is  not  only  very  large,  but  tends  to 
grow  with  the  growth  of  science  and  civilisation,  on  accoimt  of 
the  increasing  specialisation  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  which 
is  an  ijievitable  accompaniment  of  this  growth.  Probably  there 
utTer  WB«  a  time  when  the  amount  of  beliefs  held  by  an  average 
educateil  person^  undemon»trated  and  unveri£ed  by  himself,  waa 
I  greater  than  it  is  now.  But  it  ia  no  less  true — and  it  muck 
concerns  u»  here  to  note — that  men  are  more  and  more  disposed 
only  to  accept  authority  of  a  particular  kind :  the  authority ^ 
namely,  that  is  formed  and  maintained  by  the  unconstTained 
agreement  of  individual  experts,  each  of  whom  is  believed  to  be 
[^•eaking  truth  with  unfettered  independence,  and  declaring  t^  hat 
he  has  found  with  perfect  openness  and  the  greatest  attainable 
precision.  This  authority,  therefore,  is  conceived  as  the 
authority  of  the  living  miod  of  hiimaoity,  and  aa  conuliung 
within  itaeU^  by  the  very  nature  of  its  composition,  adequate 
guarantees  for  the  elimination  of  error  by  continual  self- 
questioning  and  sell-criticism  ;  it  is  not  an  authority— such  as 
that  of  our  Supreme  Court  of  Appeal  was  once  held  to  be^ 
,  that  refuses  to  quettioti  ilM  own  past  decisions ;  on  the  con 
'  irary,  it  encourages  to  the  utmo«t  any  well-reasoned  criticism 
of  the  moat  fundamental  among  them.  It  ia  for  this  kind 
of  authority  that  the  wonderful  and  steady  progress  of 
phpical  knowledge  l^s  educated  persona  to  entertain  a 
0Oistti]tial]]r   increasing  respect  ^^ — accompaniod,  I  think,   by   a 
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Gorrespondiiig  distniBt  of  any  other  kind  of  atitboritj 
iQtellectuaL 

Now  here^  I  think,  is  to  b©  found  an  important  p^tt  d  4 1 
expUmation  of  the  eonipfkrativdy  Httle  influeTJce  exeroisod  ^^\ 
authority  of  theolo^ans  over  educated  English  lAjraao  wt  tb  J 
prasent  day  aa  compared  with  that  exercised  by  scianiifiemotlMe 
It  is  not  merely  that  the  theologians  of  ditfei-eot  churclic^  i 
different  schools  within  the  same  Church,  disagree  wit^ 
another  on  fundamental  points  of  theological  method  :  tt  k  i 
more  that  even  where  they  agree— and  there  is,  of  couimi 
overwhelmiDg  preponderance  of  agreement  among 
theologians  on  the  pointa  of  Christian  doctrine  that  appev  I 
important  to  a  plain  man — the  agreement  has  not  the  cl 
istiea  that  I  have  given  above,  as  essential  to  the  tiuthoriiy  d  i 
sdentifio  'consensus  of  experts.*  That  is,  it  is  not  the 
strained  agreement  of  individual  thinkers,  ptirsning  trtii 
unfettered  independence  of  judgment  and  unfett^^red 
ciiticism,  encouraged  to  prohe  and  test  the  validity  of 
doctrines  as  uncompromisingly  and  Beverely  as  their 
prompt,  and  to  deckre  any  conclusion  they  may  form 
utmost  openness  and  unreserve. 

And  I  may  observe,  from  an  academic  point  of 
this  contrast  has  become  more  marked  since  the  remof 
generation  ago,  of  all  religiotiB  tests  and  conditiomi  in 
departments  of  academic  work  and  study  except  Theolcgv: 
since  thia  change  has  left  the  severe  limitation  of  theoh^M 
study  by  foregone  conclusions  more  naked  and  palpablo^  bieiSi 
more  exceptiorial^  than  it  was  befora 

I  am  not  arguing  that  this  state  of  things  ought  to  he  atland 
I  fully  admit  the  force  of  the  arguments  on  the  other  side,  umd 
upon  me  by  clerical  friends  with  whom  I  have  from  time  to  tiat 
discussed  the  question.  But  thttn  the  very  force  of  theae  afn- 
meuts  only  etrengthena  my  impr^isioii  of  the  cx>mpantt¥e 
worthless ness  of  the  most  imposing  cmaeima  of  i>pinioii  aoioiig 
theologians^  under  the  existing  eonditioni  of  their  study,  for 
the  gist  of  the  arguments  generally  is,  that  if  the 
study  and  teaching  of  Theology  were  perfectly  free 
fettered,  an  alarming  diversity  of  opinion  must  be  ajcpeeied 
manifest  itself  among  the  freed  teachers,  the  diaadTatitaffes 
which,  direct  and  indirect,  would  outweigh  the  advmntaMft 
freedom. 

Whether  this  forecast  is  justitied,  in  the  present  state  of 
thought,  to  the  extent  required  to  render  the  arguments  immd 
on  it  decisive,  is  a  queBtion  of  eoclenastical  and  aetdemie  otgsn 
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isation  into  which  I  do  not  now  propose  to  enter.  My  point 
now  is,  that  as  things  are  the  deepest  antagonism  between 
Science  and  Theology  lies  in  the  difference  in  the  authority 
derived  from  cansenstis  of  experts  in  either  case — which  is  the 
inevitable  result  of  the  difference  in  the  conditions  under  which 
the  consensus  is  attained — rather  than  in  any  collisions  between 
scientific  and  theological  teaching  on  special  points :  I  mean  such 
as  the  conflict  between  Geology  and  Genesis,  Evolution  and 
Special  Creation,  etc.  In  saying  this  I  refer  to  Science  strictly 
taken.  Science  keeping  within  the  limits  of  conclusions  attained 
by  scientific  method ;  as  distinguished  from  the  materialistic  or 
'naturalistic  '  philosophy  which  certain  scientists  profess  to 
base  on  the  positive  sciences,  but  of  which  the  sweeping  con- 
clusions appear  to  me  to  be  neither  attained  by  strictly  scientific 
methods  nor  supported  by  a  real  consensus  of  scientific  experts. 
Putting  this  kind  of  philosophy  aside,  and  considering  only  the 
relation  between  Theology  and  Natural  Science  keeping  within 
its  proper  limits,  I  think  that  any  conflicts  between  the  two  in 
the  future  are  likely  to  be  of  a  minor  kind,  not  much  more  im- 
portant than  the  conflicts  that  arise  from  time  to  time  between 
one  branch  of  physical  science  and  another  —  e,g,  between 
physicists  and  geologists  as  to  the  past  duration  of  the  earth. 
And,  further,  if  the  amount  of  agreement  actually  attained  by 
professed  theologians  on  fundamental  points  could  be  regarded 
as  having  the  quality  of  a  scientific  consensus — i,e.  if  it  could  be 
regarded  as  the  unconstrained  result  of  unfettered  study  of  the 
subject  by  persons  selected  only  by  their  interest  in  and 
capacity  for  such  study — I  do  not  think  that  the  large  disagree- 
ments that  would  still  remain  need  materially  impair  for  plain 
men  the  authority  of  the  agreement,  not  even  if  the  theologians 
continued  to  be  as  deeply  divided  as  at  present  into  sects.  The 
theologians  would,  no  doubt,  appear  to  the  plain  man  to  attach 
exaggerated  importance  to  the  points  on  which  they  disagreed ; 
but  then  he  is  often  inclined  to  pass  a  similar  judgment  on  the 
disputes  of  scientists,  philologers,  historians,  etc.  He  is  inclined 
to  laugh  at  them  all  as  beings  apt  to  fuss  and  quarrel  hotly  over 
comparative  trifles,  but  he  is  none  the  less  docile  to  the  authority 
of  their  consensus  when  they  agree. 

(iL)  Supposing  that  we  admit  this  inferiority  in  the  theo- 
logical consensus^  arising  inevitably  from  the  conditions  of 
constraint  under  which  it  is  arrived  at,  the  next  question  is 
whether  there  is  any  remedy  for  it — other  than  the  removal  of 
the  constraint,  which  I  take  to  be  at  present  impracticable. 

Primd  facie  we  cannot  find  a  remedy  by  appealing  to  the 
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consensm  of  civilised  mEnkind  at  large.  No  doubt  this  tmmm 
would  decisively  Biipport  the  ci>n3ensus  of  theologians  on  fo^ 
Hieiital  points — at  any  rate,  if  we  Limit  our  notion  of  ctnlittkiB 
to  European  civilisation.  But  primd  facte  it  would  seem  tobn 
little  rational  authority,  because  the  persons  whose  m^^mm 
would  couititute  it  are  priiTul  fade  not  intellectually  qualified  n 
pronounce  jud^ent  on  the  difitcult  questions  at  issue. 

I  stippose  Christian  Theology  inay  be  roughly  divided  wm 
three  parts:  (1)  reasonings  tending  to  establtsh^ — or  prediipM 
the  intellect  to  accept — the  belief  in  God  ;  (2)  reasomn^  iSetA^ 
Ing,  to  show  that  special  knowledge  as  to  the  nature  of  God  and 
His  relations  to  men  is  or  has  been  given  to  certain  individQili 
or  groups  of  individuals— the  Church  or  its  governin|r  coundlitf 
head,  or  the  writers  of  the  treatises  included  in  the  Bib1«  or  tif 
New  Testament  J  (3)  deductions  of  dogmatic  couclustoti«  bm 
the  recorded  utterances  of  these  persons  or  groups.  Now,  rf 
these  three  ]mrts  the  first  belongs  to  Philosophy,  aiid  the  iBOit 
difficult  region  of  Philosophy  ;  the  second  involves  a  cotubtnaiitt 
of  Philosophy  and  History  ;  the  third  I  will  not  venture  U 
charade rii^e^  but  it  would  certainly  seem  to  require  spadal 
knowledge  and  skill  not  possessed  by  an  average  man.  Tbr 
judgment  of  the  masses  seems  to  m^  primd  /oeie  quite  untruft- 
worthy  on  arty  of  the  questions  raised  in  any  of  th©  three  {illt& 

(iii.)  At  this  point,  however,  a  line  of  thought  was  suggisiid 
by  Mr,  Ward's  paper — read  at  our  last  meeting— which,  if  valid, 
avoids  to  an  important  extent  the  difficulties  that  I  hare  he^ 
urging.  The  main  object  of  the  present  paper — to  whieh  aU 
tljat  I  have  so  far  said  is  merely  preparatory — m  to  eontrtbolf 
to  a  full  discussion  of  this  line  of  thought. 

In  order  to  do  this  I  will  first  express  the  r\ew  tn    my  o« 
words  (which,  of  course,  may  not  be  accepted  by  Mr»  WarfV' 
and  then  indicate  certain  objections  that  T  find  to  it^ 

BrieBy^  then:  besides  the  Rational  Theolo^  and  iht 
Eevelational  Theology  of  which  I  have  spoken,  we  are  asked 
to  recognise  a  third  kind  of  theology,  whkh  !  may  perli«|)» 
call,  for  distinction,  Empirical — the  product  of  a  fmeutty  doC, 
peculiar  to  trained  theologians,  but  normal  to  the  hnmAu  ii 
at  the  highest  stage  of  its  development  yet  reached.  The  objeei^ 
of  this  kind  of  theology  is  the  reality  dimly  apprehended  in  the 
religious  consciousness,  which  is  normally  insejmrable  from  the 
moral  eonsciousness  as  developed  in  the  most  advaoeed  9la^  irf 
ct?ilii$ation.  This  object  is  but  dimly  and  imj^erfectly  a|i|ir»-| 
bended,  because  the  faculty  is  still  in  a  rudimentary  cotiditiaii  ;| 
still,  its  apprehensions  are   sufficiently  developed    to    have 
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legitimate  claim  to  be  i*egarded  as  a  source  of  objective  know- 
ledge. It  is  not  developed  equally  in  all  men,  any  more  (e.g,) 
than  the  apprehension  of  beauty ;  but — like  the  perception  of 
beauty — it  is  developed  in  average  educated  men  sufficiently  to 
enable  them  to  recognise  and  accept  the  superior  insight  of 
experts;  only  the  experts,  for  the  purpose  of  this  kind  of 
theology,  are  not  Theologians  commonly  so  called,  but  Saints. 
This  Empirical  Theology  does  not  aim  at  superseding  the  need 
for  either  Eational  or  Revelational  Theology :  it  is  too  conscious 
of  its  imperfection :  but  it  is  independent  of  them  in  its  source, 
and  in  its  claim  to  validity,  so  far  as  its  rudimentary  insight 
goes.  It  needs  the  other  kinds  of  theology,  but  they  also  need 
it,  especially  in  view  of  their  inferiority  as  compared  with 
Science,  in  respect  of  " unconstrained  consensus" 

This  Empirical  Theology  is  independent,  here  and  now,  of 
Christian  Revelation,  however  much  this  may  have  been  historic- 
ally an  indispensable  factor  in  the  development  of  the  faculty 
which  is  its  source ;  for  there  may  be  Jewish  or  Mohammedan 
or  purely  Theistic  Saints,  no  less  than  Christian  Saints ;  indeed 
I  suppose  we  should  admit  pagan  Saints  (Socrates).  Again,  it 
is  largely  independent  of  Eational  Theology,  since  it  does  not 
deal  with  the  speculative  problems  with  which  Eational  Theology 
is  prominently  concerned.  Empirical  Theology  has,  as  such, 
nothing  to  do  with  the  conception  of  God  as  First  Cause  of  the 
Universe,  as  Infinite  and  Absolute  Being,  Ens  Summum,  Ens 
Realissimum ;  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  arguments  of 
philosophical  Theism — the  inference  from  the  contingent  to  the 
necessary,  from  the  finite  to  the  Infinite,  from  the  relative  to  the 
Absolute,  from  the  idea  of  perfection  to  the  reality,  from  the 
watch  to  the  watchmaker.  It  is  not  opposed  to  these  arguments, 
it  simply  leaves  them  to  metaphysicians ;  the  Grod  it  contem- 
plates is  thought  of  under  a  very  different  series  or  system  of , 
notions.  He  is  thought  of  as  having  a  Righteous  AVill,  the 
content  of  which,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  man,  is  partially  appre- 
hended under  the  form  of  rules  of  duty ;  He  is  thought  of  as 
standing  to  men  in  a  relation  fitly  symbolised  by  the  relation  of 
a  father  to  his  children ;  He  is  thought  of  as  a  source  of  aid  and 
strength  in  the  never-ending  struggle  with  sin,  which  forms  an 
essential  element  of  the  higher  moral  life ;  finally.  He  is  thought 
of  as  centre  and  sovereign  of  a  spiritual  kingdom  of  which 
human  beings  are  or  may  be  members.  These  and  other  cog- 
nate ideas  constitute  the  thought-element  of  the  common  religious 
consciousness  in  the  latest  stage  of  its  development,  and  not  the 
metaphysical  ideas  of  First  Cause,  Infinite  and  Absolute  Being, 
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eta     Accordingly,  it  is  this  sysiem  of  ideas  that  sfaoold  be  tika 
as  erpreesing  or  symbolising  the  aspect  of  rooLlitj  mf 
through  our  common  religious  coDseiousneaa,  jtiat  mm  our  ea 
system   of    physical    ideas— our  conception   of    the   world  m  i 
ooherent  aggregate  of  solid   things  oecupjing    and    mimng  i 
space  of  three  dimensiotiB — expresses  or  8>iubott£«e  tbe  m^  I 
of  reality  apprehended  through  the  senses.      It  Troiild,  of  coum 
remain  a  problem  for  Philosophy  to  co-ordinate  the  two  sjjtea* 
ol  ideas,  and  exhibit  them  in  coherent  and  intelligible  rektkBtt 
indeed  we  may  say  that  this  would  be  the  central  prohlan  a 
Philosophy ;    but   the    failure   to   solve   it    would     not    hiiite  I 
Theology  from  pursuing   its  own   coursa  of    developmetit  n* 
disturb^,  any  more  than  the  development  of  mathematics  (f 
physica  is  hindered  by  the  still  unsettled  controversies  of  mtftn 
physiciana  as  to   the   ultimate  nature  of  Space,  Ttixie,  MatM 
Force.     And,  finally,  it  would  be  for  this  system  of  eancQfiim 
n.nd  implicit  beliefs  that  we  should  claim  the    authority  of  ft 
etmsensm  free  from  the  defects  attaching  to  the  eemsmtus  of  pr&> 
fessional  theologians. 

This,  if  I  have  rightly  understood  him,  is  Mr.  Ward^a  riev  of 
the  content  of  the  developed  religious  consciousness,  resided  m 
containing  an  apprehension  of  Reality,  I  have  presented  it  ia 
my  own  form^  lj»c cause  I  have  myself  pursued  independent! v  this 
line  of  thought,  in  the  hope  of  finding  it  a  path  to  trtith.  Bu 
it  seems  to  me  open  to  objections,  the  chief  of  which  I  musl  now 
brierty  indicate* 

L  I  do  not  think  it  a  serious  objection  that  there  am  msBW 
persons,  not  necessarily  irreligious,  in  whom  the  relrg^cms  eon- 
aciousness  does  not  appear  to  contain  this  independent  aflSnw^. 
tiou  of  the  reality  of  its  object;  i^.,  for  whom  the  hellofi^  whic 
form  ttie  framework  for  their  religious  emotions  are  coitcei%'ed 
rest  entirely  on  an  htBtorical  or  historico-philosophical  basiii 
that  if  this  basis  is  foaml  untnistworthy,  religion  goes  mil 
their  life,  and  they  acquiesce  intellectually — if  not  emotioaaUT- 
in  a  world  without  God.  For  such  persons  may  have — and  no 
doubt  often  do  have— tbeir  moral  consciousness  feebly  dove)omd| 
being  chiefly  or  solely  moved  to  conform  to  current  mfirnl  rule« 
by  their  external  sanctions ;  and,  according  to  the  view  abore 
aet  forth,  it  is  only  in  a  fully  developed  moml  consciousiiess  ihal 
we  should  expect  to  Hnd  tlie  theological  implications  clear  aiad 
strong.  Nor  would  the  case  he  materially  altered  by  finding  a 
few  highly  moral  individuals  whose  morality  is  C|Uit4i  untlieo' 
logical;  for  we  might  regard  these  as  abnormai  and  eotupsi^ 
their  case  (c.^,)  to  that  of  eminent  men  of  lett^n  who  bare  ne 
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ear  for  music.  The  difficulty  that  I  find  is  in  convincing  myself 
that  this  untheological  morality  is  really  abnormal,  and  does  not 
rather  represent  the  beginnings  of  a  more  advanced  stage  in  the 
development  of  the  moral  consciousness.  It  seems  to  me  a 
tenable  view  that  the  development  of  scientific  sociology  and  of 
social  sentiment  in  average  men  tends  ultimately  to  disconnect 
morality  from  its  present  theological  scaffolding,  and  exhibit  it 
as  simply  the  outcome  of  social  feeling  guided  by  a  rational  fore- 
cast of  social  consequences. 

2.  Even  for  minds  for  which  morality  is  inseparable  from 
theological  implications,  these  implications  do  not  appear  always 
to  present  themselves  as  apprehensions  of  Eeality,  but  rather  as 
(a)  practical  postulates,  or  (b)  even  merely  needs  of  belief,  not 
involving  any  affirmation  of  real  existence.  The  former,  as  is 
known,  was  the  view  of  Kant,  whom  it  is  difficult  to  regard  as  a 
man  whose  moral  consciousness  was  not  adequately  developed, 
owing  to  the  manifest  predominance  of  ethical  considerations  in 
his  philosophical  system.  Perhaps  it  may  be  said  that  Kant's 
distinction  between  practical  postulates  and  speculative  cog- 
nitions— between  propositions  that  I  must  assume  in  order  to 
act  rationally  and  propositions  that  I  regard  as  representing 
reality — is  too  subtle  and  metaphysical  to  be  important  for  our 
present  purpose.  I  should  be  disposed  to  admit  this  so  far  as 
the  conception  of  a  practical  postulate  can  be  stably  maintained 
in  the  precise  Kantian  form ;  but  I  think  that  for  most  minds  a 
belief  recognised  as  assumed  merely  for  practice  is  liable  to 
decline  into  a  belief  of  which  there  is  an  intellectual  need,  but  a 
need  that  does  not  carry  with  it  its  own  satisfaction :  the  satis- 
faction of  the  need  has  to  be  obtained,  if  at  all,  through  some 
other  line  of  thought.  And  so  far  as  this  is  the  case  with  the 
theological  implications  of  our  common  moral  consciousness,  their 
value  for  the  purposes  of  Mr.  Ward's  argument  would  seem  to 
be  much  reduced,  if  not  altogether  destroyed. 
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